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PART  IL 

SECTION  X — Of  the  Seal  of  Confession. 

I.  I  FIRST  instance  in  their  se(d  of  confession  ;  tod  the  ques* 
tioQ  is  not,  whether  a  priest  is  to  take  care  of  his  penitent's 
fame,  or  whether  he  be  not,  in  all  prudent  and  pious  ways>  to 
be  careful,  lest  he  make  that  intercourse  odious ;  for  certainly 
he  is : — ^but  whether  the  seal  of  confession  be  so  sacred  and 
impregnable,  that  it  is  not  to  be  opened  in  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  king,  or  kingdom;  or  for  the  doing  the  greatest 
good,  or  avoiding  the  greatest  evil,  in  the  world :  that  is  now 
the  question,  and  such  a  broad  seal  as  this,  is  no  part  of  the 
Christian  religion,-^was  never  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  or 
apostles,  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament, — never  was  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  fathers  and 
doctors,— •not  so  much  as  named  in  the  ancient  councils  of 
the  church ;  and  was  not  heard  of,  until  after  the  time  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Seventh.  Now  how  this  is  determined  and  prac- 
tised in  the  church  of  Rome,  we  may  quickly  see.  The  first 
direct  rule  in  the  western  church  we  find  in  this  affair,  is  the 
canon  of  the  Lateran  council;  **^cap.  Omnis  Utriusque*;"  in 
which  to  confess  at  Easter  was  made  an  ecclesiastical  law ; 
and,  as  an  appendix  to  it,  this  caution ;  ^^  Caveat  autem  om- 
nind,  ne  verbo,  aut  signo,  aut  alio  quovis  modo,  aUquatenus 
prodat  peccatorem :  sed,  si  prudentiore  consilio  indiguerit, 
illud,  absque  ulUL  expressione  personae,  requirat.'*     This  law 

*  Decretal,  de  Poeniteatiia  et  RemiBsiombnt. 
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concerning  them  that  do  confess  their  secret  sins  to  a  priest, 
in  order  to  counsel,  comfort,  and  pardon  from  God  by  his 
ministry,  is  very  prudent  and  pious  ;  and  it  relates  only  to 
the  person,  not  to  the  crimes :  these  may,  upon  the  account 
of  any  doubt,  or  the  advantage  of  better  counsel  and  in- 
structiofi^  be  t^teafed ;  the  p(^r»on,  ttpon  sndh  necounU^  may 
not,  ''  nisi  Veritas  aut  obedientia  aliud  exigat,''  as  St.  Bona« 
venture^  said  well;  ''  unless  truth  or  obedience  require  the 
contrary :''  for  indeed  the  person  is  not  often  so  material  as 
to  the  inquiry  of  future  counsel  or  present  judgment,  as  the 
greatness,  and  otheridTtiumBtances  of  the  sin.  But  this  was 
an  ancient  ecclesiastical  rule,  as  we  find  it  related  by  Sozo* 
men*^:  ^'  Presbyterum  afiquta  vite  integritate  quam  max** 
ime  spectabilem,  secretorum  etiam  tenacem,  ac  sapientem, 
huic  officii  pfewftc^ratet^**  ^.  A  penitentiaiy  priest  was  ap« 
pointed  for  the  penitents,  a  man  that  was  of  good  life,  wise, 
^aod  setret."  So  fitt  was  weU^  And  «^feeable  to  ^oommon 
(HTudeaBoe,  and  natiiral  reason,  and  the  words  of  Solomon^ : 
^' Qfu  ambtiAat  Iraittdiilenter,  revekt  arcanuai;  qui  aatem 
fid^  ^est,  tekt  amioi  eosaimssiim/'  There  is,  in  tiiis  case^ 
some  flStove  reason  thui  ia  ordinaay  secrets ;  but  still  the  ob- 
Ugatioa  is  the  same,  aad  to  be  governed  by  prudence^  and  is 
sriigect  to  oobtradiction,  by  greater  causes«  The  same  also 
is  die  hm  i&  the  Greek  ^eburch,  mentioned  by  St,  Basil*: 
**  Our  lathero  perimtted  not^  lliat  women,  that  had  committed 
adtiiteiy,,  and  were  penitea^  should  be  delated  in  pubHc'." 
Tins  is  the  whoie  groimd  tyod  foundation,  on  which  tike  seal 
of  confessiea  does,  ^  oaa  roly ;  save  only,  that^  in  several 
ebarcjies,  liiere  w^re  Bevenl  laws  in  aAer-ages  to  the  same 
{mtpose^  end  pariicttkurly,  in  the  -eleventh  canon  <»f  the 
chmrdi  of  EiBi^Bd  $  addiag  ^dso  the  penalty  of  irr^pilanty, 
to  overy  priest  that  sbaU  i«veal  any  4Uag  committed  to  hiui 
in  fmvate  ccncdiessioQ,  but  with  this  proviso ;  that  it  be  not 
binding,  in  tsadi  casies  where  the  conceakeisnt  is  made  ca- 
pital, by  Ae  laws  of  the  Ictngdom:  wki^  beoause  it  is  veiy 
«trict,  and  yet  vety  pnKJbat,  I  shaU  maka  it  appear,  that 
the  chmtdi  of  Sngiand  walks  wisely  m  it»  and  accoidiBg  to 
the  precedents  of  Ac  afocient  ca4h(riio  chareh,  in  eommaad- 

)>  In  S.  dist.  SI .  «  UK.  7.  cxp.  16.  flwt.  BoeleB^ 

^  Prov.  xi.  18.  «  Epist.  ad  Amphilochium. 

•t  irarifis  ^fu*f  A*  D*  160S* 


iiig  tba  msl  to  be  broken  up  in  some  eftsfts;  and  yet  id»« 
iialb  festraioed  it  mote  than  fomuarly  was  observed  in  tbe 
cfaurdbes  of  God» 

Bmseihard^  expi^saly  afficmst  tiuut  before  Ibe  STic€»e 
0Oim»it  <ii«  pe^mtitrjr  pnest  osigfat  foUiRb  vbat  te  beaid 
m  owfias^Mnii  if  it  vme  for  tbe  go^  of  «be  |>f»«tottt,  or 
^  the  gi»steaia  of  ^  oriine,  as  it  aeeiMd  fit  to  the  cm* 
fiifitor*. 

A»d  ^iflt  be  nsyi  troe,  we  Jbare  jaiifioicot  toeitimony  froca 
Oftgeai^;  ^  Taotmuoodo  cinDviasfHQt  diMgoniinap  ieisi  debeas 
ooafeii  penBatiimiwn.<««£l  iotellexMiit  et  ftneyident  ialeat 
etm  iMtS^onm  tmuo,  qui  in  eoi^ffttu  tothis  eoek3i8a  eapo* 
III  Aebeatiet.«ittan»  «ic  qoo  fostacaia  et  cs^teii  aedi&can  pole*- 
imtf^  et  in  ipse  feciid  aanaia^  skuM  boa  jdelibetatione  et  aatis 
{Meribo  inediei  iUms  cosEttUo  ^eoevrandvm  est*^  By  wbacb 
pords  jjue  aAxpa,  1.  Tbet  it  waa  in  tba  poiser  of  tbe  eonfes^ 
flor  to  coum$Mid  IIm  {yoblioation  of  ceitain  eitmes,  2.  That 
Iboug^  it  aras  not  Ji^^y  to  be  done,  yet,  upon  great  reascn^ 
it  aai^t.  3.  Tbst  the  spirkusl  good  of  liia  penitent,  and 
die  odttcoHtioya  of  todiess,  m&e  canaas  suffici^at  for  tiie  pcd>- 
licadtion.  4*  That  of  tihesie,  the  confossor  ;vvas  judge.  6.  That 
jiM  was  »o  oliienme  4kaie  'by  tiae  eonsent  of  the  fmrty,  but 
teonse  b»  aras  bound  to  cimseiyt,  when  the  confessor  ^n^- 
jnbed  it :  and  die  miatj^  is  evident,  m  iiie  ease  of  Ae  ineas* 
Dtnna  CmBthian;  aitho  either  was  aostooed  without  private 
eanfeaston;  ^i:,  if  he  was  AOt,  St.  P^  oaased  it  to  be  pab^ 
liabod  in  ^the  idunrchy  mA  .aabnutted  the  man  to  the  ae/fexe&t 
4iadipline#  And  yet  pnUie^  that  was  then  or  .since  in  the  world. 
ISm  like  to  this,  ^we  find  in  a  dacretal  epoatle  of  Pope  heo^; 
£sa  n&en  aome  (confosaom^  eaoeading  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
ileal  mk^  were  not  so  fHcndent  and  deliberate  in  conducting 
iimt  pemtaBtey  bb  ^nnedy  ^diey  were,  .but  «omnianded  that 
dHijdscur  whole  confoasiona  ahoald.be  written . do wn,  and  pob- 
jidyaaad;  heisayS,  ^*  Thongh  the  ipl»aitade  of  faith  might  be 
iundable,  that  is  coot  a&aid  to  hlash  intpublic,  yet  the  con 
fossion  is  saAoienty  if  it  be  made  in.  secret,  first  to  God,  and 
4han  to  &e  pnieat:^  and  adds,  ^'  Non  omnium  hujnsoiodi 
anit  ^leecata,  «t  ea  qott  p^nitentiam  poacnnt,  non  Unmeant 
f  nUieaisi ;"    AU  «sins  aae  not  of  that  natnr-e,  that  are  fit  to  be 

1^  Lib,  19.  Decreti  Bia,i,c,  37.  Concil  Mofi^ual.  cap.  10.^  21. 
^  HomlK  a.  ia  JPflal.  suvSi.  *  Hpik.  ^.  «4  f)pi»c .  Campania. 
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pdt>li8hed ;  and  therefore  ^*  rempveatur  tarn  improbabilis  con-^ 
Buetudo;*'  '^  let  such  a  reprovable  custom  be  taken  away/' 
In  which  words  of  St.  Leo,  we  find,  1.  That  the  seal  of  con- 
fession, as  at  this  day  it  is  understood  at  Rome,  was  no  such 
inviolable  and  reUgious  secret;  for  by  a  contrary  custom^ 
it  was  too  .much  broken.    2.  That  he  blames  not  Ihe  publi- 
cation of  some  sins,  but  that. they  indiscriminately. did  pub- 
lish all.     3.  That  the  nature  of  some  sins  did  not  permit  it; 
for,  as.  he  adds  afterward,  men  by  this  means  were  betrayed 
to  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  who  would  bring  them  before 
tribunals,  in  some  cases.    4. .  That  Ihis  was  not  spoken  in 
case  of  public  crimes,  delated,  and  brought  into  public  no- 
tice, but  such  as  were  spoken  in  private  confession.    And 
here  I  cannot  but  desire,  there  had  been  some  more  inge- 
nuity in  Bellarmine^,  who,  relating  to  this  epistle  of  St.  Leo» 
affirms,  that  St.  Leo  says,  ^  It  is  against  the  apostcdical  rule, 
to. reveal  secret  sins,  declared  in  confession;'  when  it  is 
plain,  that  St.  Leo  only  blames  the  custom  of  reveaUng  all; 
saying,  that  all  sins  are  not  of  that  nature,  as  to  be  fit  to  be 
revealed/    And  by  these  precedent  authorities,  vfe  shall  the 
easier  understand  that  famous  fact  of  Nectarius,  who  abo- 
lished the  custom  of  having  sinspubUshed  in  the  church, 
and   therefore  took  away  the  penitentiary  priest;  whose 
office  was  (as  I  proved  out  of  Origen,  Sozomen,  and  Bur- 
chard),  to  enjoin  the  publication  of  some  sins,  according  to 
his  discretion.    It  happened  in  Constantinople,  that  a  foul 
fact  was  committed,  and  it  was  published  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  and  a  tumult  was  raised  about  it;  and  the  remedy 
was,  that  Nectarius  took  away  the  office  and  the  custom 
together.    '^  Consulentibus  quibusdam,  ut  unicuique  liberum 
permitteret,  prout  sibi  ipse  conscius  esset  et  confideret,  ad 
mysteriorum  communionem  accedere,  pcBuitentiarum.  ilium 
presbyterum  ezauctoravit."     Every  man  v^as  thenceforth 
left  to  his  liberty,  according  to  the  dictate  and  confidence 
of  his  own  conscience,  to  come  to  the  communion;  and  this 
afterward  passed  into  a  rite ;  for  the  manners  of  men  growing 
degenerate,  and  worse  sins  being  now  confessed  dian,  as 
he  supposes,  formerly  they  had  been ;  the  judges  having 
been  more  severe,  and  the  people  more  modest,  it  was  fit 
enough  that  this  custom,  upon  the  occasion  of  such  a  Scan- 
ia De  PoBnilentiSt  lib.  8.  cap.  1 4  Dwiqae  cwn  Secreta. 
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dal,  and  SO  much  mischief  like  to  follow  it^  should  be  laid  aside 
wholly;  and  so  it  was.  Here  is  a  plain  story,  truly  told  by 
Sozomen,  and  the  matter  is  easy  to  be  understood.  But  Bel- 
larmine»  seeing  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome  pinched  by  it,  makes  a  distinction,  derived  from  &e 
present  custom  of  his  church,  of  public  confession  and  pri- 
vate, saying,  that  Nectarius  took  away  the  public,  and  not 
the  private.  This  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  in  the 
next  section.  I  am  now  only  to  speak  concerning  the  seal 
of  confession;  which,  from  this  authority,  is  apparent,  was 
not  such  a  sacred  thing,  but  that  it  was  made  wholly  to  mi* 
nister  to  the  public  and  private  edification  of  the  penitent, 
and  the  whole  church. 

Thus  this  afiair  stood  in  the  primitive  church.  In  de- 
scending ages,  when  private  confessions  grew  frequent,  and 
were  converted  into  a  sacrament;  the  seal  also  was  made 
more  tenacious ;  and  yet  by  the  discipline  of  the  churchy 
there  were  divers  cases,  in  which  the  seal  might  be  broken 
up.  1 .  There  is  a  famous  gloss  in  ^'  cap.  Tua  nos,  lib.  4,  De- 
cretals tit.  1.  de  Sponsalibus  et  Matrimonio;"  where  die 
Pope  answering  to  a  question  concerning  a  pretended  con* 
tract  of  marriage,  says,  that  the  marriage  is  good,  unless  the 
inquiring  Bishop  of  Brescia  could  have  assured  him,  that  the 
man  did  never  consent,  or  intend  the  marriage,  *^  Quod  qua- 
liter  tibi  constiterit,  non  videmus."  The  gloss  uppn  these 
words  say,  '^  Im6  ben^  potuit  constare ;  quia  vir  ille  hoc  ei 
confitebatur,^  '^  The  bishop  might  well  know  it,  because  the 
man  had  confessed  it  to  him;  or  because  he  had  revealed  it 
to  him  in  penitential  confession.  For  though,  in  judicial 
confession  before  a  tribunal,  no  man  is  to  be  believed  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  third  person,  yet,  in  penitential  confession,  he 
is  to  be  believed;  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  he 
then  is  unmindful  of  his  salvation."  Where  the  gloss  ob- 
serving that  he  did  or  might  have  received  it  in  confession 
and  yet-  make  use  of  it  in  consultation  with  his  superiors,  and 
upon  that  answer  was  to  pronounce  it  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  a 
marriage,  and  to  treat  the  persons  accordingly;  it  follows 
that  the  thing  itself  might  be  revealed  for  the  good  of  the 
penitent's  soul;  and  this  was  done  by  the  Cardinal  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  case  of  a  woman  introducing  a  supposititious 
child  to  the  inheritance  of  her  husband ;  and  this  i!eT«datioii 
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of  the  confession  prodticed  a  decretal  epistle*^  from  the  Fop^ 
in  that  partrctilar  case;  and  of  this  doctors"  give  this  reason; 
because  a  thing  so  odious,  and  that  would  bring  so  certain 
ruin  to  sorlls,  might  not  be  permitted,  with  so  great  scandal 
and  so  great  mischief.  2.  And  that  confession  may  be 
revealed  for  the  regulating  a  doubtful  case  of  marriage)  is  the 
opinion  of  many  great  canonists.  3.  That  it  may  be  reveal- 
ed in  the  case  of  heresy  confessed,  I  think  there  wa&  no 
doubt  of  it  at  any  time.  4.  And  that  every  confessor  may 
reveal  the  confession  by  the  penitent'»  leave,  is  taught  by 
Durandus,  Almain,  Medina,  and  Navar;  and  generalfy  by 
all  the  ancient  scholars  of  St.  Thomas.  Now  if  a  law  be  made 
that,  in  certain  cases,  the  confessor  shall  publish  the  confes- 
sion, then  every  man's  consent  is  involved  in  it,  as  his  pdfvate 
right  is  in  the  public  interest ;  of-  which  it  in  a  part,  and  to 
which  it  is  subordinate  and  must  yield.  Bat  who  pleases  to 
see  how  this  affair  once  did  stand  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  more  especially  in  the  catholic  church,  if  he  be  not  yet, 
may  be  satisfied  by  the  proofs  which  Altisiodorensis  gives  of 
the  lawfulness  of  publishing  confessions  in  certain  cases.' 
5.  Lastly,  if  a  sinful  intention  a(  committing  a  grievous  crime 
be  revealed  in  confession,  and  the  person  confessing  cannot 
desist  from,  or  will  not  alter,  his  purpose ;  then  that  the  seal 
of  confession  may  be  broken  open,  is  affirmed  by  Alexander 
of  Ales",  by  *  the  Summa  Angelica©,'  which  also  reckons  five 
cases  more,  in  which  it  is  lawfiil  to  reveal  confessions.  TfTie 
same  also  is  taught  by  Panormitan^jHostiensis**,  the  'Summa 
Sylvestrina',*  and  by  Pope  Innocent  himself*. 

But  now,  if  we  consider/  how  it  is  in  the  church  of  Rome 
at  this  day,  and  hath  been  this  last  age  for  the  most  part;  we 
shall  find  that  this  human  constitution,  relying  upon  prudent 
amd  pious  considerations,  is  urged  as  a  sacramental  obliga- 
tion and  a  great  part  of  the  religion;  and  is  not  accounted 
bbligfrig  only  for  the  reasons  of  its  first  sanction ;  nor  as  an 
act  of  obedience  to  the  positive  law,  but  as  a  natural,  essen- 
tial, divine,  and  unalterable  obligation.  And  from  thence 
these  doctfibes  are  derived.     1 .  That  what  a  priest  knows  in 

<  Libu  S<  pecfet.  tit.  38.  c«p.  Officii,  de  Poenit^  et  Remias. 
>"  VideSuarez.  de  Paz  inPract.  Criminal.  Eccles.  cap.  109. 
^  ^  Par.  4,  q.  2$.  mem.  8.  art.  !2.  in  Respdns.  ^  CoDfeesio  alt.  BQm.-T. 

V  Cap.  Omnis.  de  Poeiiit.  et  Retoio.  num.  ^4.         <i  Super  $,  Caf  .  Omnii. 
''  In  Confess.  S.  nam.  2,  *  In  cap.  Omnis.  Verb,  prodit. 
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QOa§mmja»9  be  knowt  it  not  as  a  tosux,  but  as  God ; 

Mfpoation  aft  it  i&  foolish,  aad  too  near  to  Uaapbeaxfy  and 

108^  aa  wcU  iaSer,  that  the  priest  may  be  then  adored  by  the 

IMnitiflQt  vith  the  dialinctioii,  tix.  not  as  a  man^  but  as  Qod  $ 

80  is  upready  confiited  by  the  gloss  above  uted^  and  by 

Scotna^ ;  bat  tanght  by  the  modefn  caaaiats,  and  is  the 

gKHind  of  a  skno^e  practioe.    For,  2.  As  a  consequent  of 

the  fbrmervit  ia  taught  in  the  ehwroh  of  Rome  by  theif 

graateat  guidos,  that  if  a  priest  having  heard  e  thing  only  in 

confeadion^;  if  b«ng  asked,  and  awom*  he  ehall  say*  he 

never  heard  that  thing,  he  neithef  lies  nqr  foirsweara.    So 

Bmanuel  Si^  teaebea'' ;  md  adds,  that  in  the  same  meaner 

ttM  pcoiilflnt  may  tdso  swear,  that  he  said  nothing,  or  no  each 

tlm^,  in  GQtt£«ision*    But  how  this  ahonkl  be  e^ecnaed*  or 

nhaiher  they  think  the  penitent  to  have  spokm  to  none  but 

Qod;  I  am  not  yet  satisfied*    3.  It  ia  not  lawfoi  to  feftal 

any  ihiz^  that  is  told  only  in  confesmon,  though  it  be  to< 

sfcttd  the  greatest  evil  that  can  happen,  so  said  Bettarmine'  ; 

to  set e  a  whole  commonwealth  from  damage  temporal  or 

fl|ariloal>  80  Snares' ;  to  save  the  lives  of  aU  th^  kinga  in 

Ghrialendom>  ao  Binet*  totd  Isaac  Casanbon  in  ike  King^e 

hbrnry  at  Parii^»    The  same  is  <^nly  avowed  hy  BudwEBon 

Johannes^,  that  th^re  in  no  evil  so  great,  for  the  avoiding  of 

which  it  canbe  lawfal  to  reveal  confession ;  and  that  thia  may 

smear  to  bo  a  catholio  doctrine,  the  same  author  reckons  up 

ae  many  moderns  teaching  the  same,  that  the  very  nemea  of 

the  anUiora  and  books  fiU  np  several  pages ;  and  that  it  is 

tim  catholic  doctrine,  is  expressly  tai^ht  by  the  author  of 

the  fhmens  ^lotogy  made  for  the  Jesuits,  after  the  berrid 

parricide  of  Henry  the  Foiwrth  of  Fmnce,    They  add,  even 

tl^ond  thisi  all  the  ouriesity  of  the  very  cirouvistsinces  of 

^nee ;  that  this  silence  does  not  (mly  obikge  in  the  case  of 

prCect  con{is6sio%  but,  if  it  be  be^,  not  only  in  case  of 

ceitfession  clear  and  eitpress,  but  if  it  be  so  much  as  ini  if^ia^ 

tijoe  ta  caafMon;  not  only  the  coofessor  but  the  mes^ien^ 

ger,»  the  ioterpfet^r,  Ite  cc^maeUorii  be  that  hears  it  by  oh(ma^» . 

I  •  Is  qwittutt  Bbtmn  Sent,  dial*  tl » 

«  Vide  Richards  in  lib.  4.  Sent,  dist,  e&d,  art*  4.  q.  1 . 

*  Aphor.  V.  Confefl6.  a.  9S.  y  Apolog.  adv.  Reg.  M.  BVit. 

;» mis.  sa.  in  S.  psr.  p.  T^/mk'  stOt.  ).  n,  9« 

»  Prmtaret  Reges  omnes  periiOj  quam  si  vel  semel  Confewioois  sigillum 
violaietuii  Rjlit,  sd  FoslSiPSW  l^soeWi  p.  I4a- 

^Apok»pieaMistliff»«a9'!  .  .■'' 
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or  by  stealth :  and  he.. that  was  told  of  it  by  him,  that  should, 
but  did  not,  conceal  it:  the  seal  is  to  be  kept  by  all  means, 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  words  and'signs,  judicially  and  ex* 
trajudicially,  unless  the  penitent  give  leave;  but  that  leave  is 
to  be  express,  and  is  not  to  be  asked  but  in  the  case  of  a 
compelling  necessity;  neither  can  the  confessor  impose  a 
public  penance  upon  him,  who  hath  confessed  privately. 
Which  things,  especially  the  last,  are  most  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  primitive 
church,  as  I  have  already  proved ;  but  these  things  are  ex- 
pressly taught  as  the  doctrine  of  the  most  famous  casuists  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  Escobar^  who  comparing  his  book 
in  method  to  the  seven  seals'  of  the  Revelation,  which  the 
four  living  creatures  read,«— Suarez  the  ox,  Molina  the  man, 
Vasquez  the  eagle,  and  Valenda  the  lion» — and  twenty-four 
elders,  that  is,  twenty-four  Jesuits  also  read  these  seven 
seals;  though  when  they  come  to  be  reckoned,  they  prove 
twenty-five,  so  fatal  is  that  antichristian  number  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  it  occurs  in  every  accident :  but  his 
meaning  is,  that  the  doctrine  he  teaches  are  the  doctrines,  of 
all  those  twenty-five  famous  leading  men;  ''  Penes  quos  im- 
perium  literarum  et  conscientiarum.*^  If  now  it  be  not  the 
catholic  doctrine,  then  is  it  heretical  ?  And  then,  why  is  it 
not  disowned?  Why  are  not  they  that  say  so,  censured? 
Why, is  not  the  doctrine  condemned?  Why  is  it  publicly 
maintained  and  allowed  by  authority  ?  Why  is  it  pleaded  in 
bar  against  execution  of  justice  in  the  case  of  treason;  as  it 
was  by  F.  Garnet  himself,  and  all  his  apologists  ?  But  if  this 
be  the  catholic  doctrine,  then  let  it  be  considered,  how  cheap 
are  the  lives  of  kings  in  their  eyes,  who  consult  more  wi^ 
the  safety  of  a  villain,  whom  they  dare  not  absolve^,  than,  of 
a  king,  who  is  worthy  ten  thousands  of  his  people ;  and  let 
it  be  also  considered,  that,  by  using  all  the  ways  in  the  world 
to  make  confession  easy  to  traitors  and  homicides,  they  make 
it  odious  to  kings  and  princes,  and  to  all  that  love  the  safety 
of  their  sovereigns,  and  of  the  public.  We  find  that  the  laws 
of  God  yield  to  charity  and  necessity,  and  Christ  followed 
the  act  of  David ;  who, ''  when  he  was  hungry,  ate  the  sbew- 
bread,  which  was  unlawful  to  be  eaten  but  by  the  priest 

<:  Moral.  Theol.  tract.  7.  examen.  4.  de  Pcenit.  sect.  6.  n.  68— 65,&c. 
'  Script.  Gaxnetti  apod  Ife.  Casauboni  £p.  ad  Fron.  Duci»um>  p.  J8T. 
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alone:"  and,  he  that  commaoded  us  to  go,  and  leam  wbai 
that  means,  ^^  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice/'  intended 
not  that  the  seal  of.  confession  shoald,  upon  pretence  of  re* 
ligion,  be  used  to  the  most  uncharitable  ends  in  the  world ; 
no,  though  it  had  been  made  sacred  by  a  divine  command- 
mept;  which  it  is  not,  but  is  wholly  iodtroduced  by  custom 
and  canons  ecclesiastical:  and  when  we  see  that  things  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  made  sacred  by  religion,  and  the  laws  of 
Ood  confirming  such  religion,  can  be  aliened  and  made  com- 
mon in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  or  great  charity ;  it  is  a 
strange  superstition,  that  shall  hold  that  fiist  with  teeth  and 
nails,  and  never  let  it  go,  no,  not  to  save  a  soul,  not  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  kings,  not  to  prevent  the  greatest  mischief 
in,  the  world;  this  is  certainly  a  making  the  commandments 
of  men  greater  and  more  sacred  than  the  comn^andments  of 
OQd,,and  a  passing  them  into  a  doctrine,  great,  necessary, 
^nd  unalterable,  as  a  fundamental  article. 


*. 


SECTION  XI. 


Of  the  imtptmng  Auricular  Confemon  ttptm  C&nsGienGes^ 

vntkout  Authcriitf  from  God. 

That  confession  to  a  priest,  is  a  doctrine  taught  as  neces- 
sary in  the  chucch  of  Rome,  is  without  all  question ;  and  yet 
th^t  it  is  but  the  commandment  of  men,  I  shall,  I  hope,  clearly 
enough, evince;  and  if  I  do,  I  suppose  the  charge  laid  against 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  is  the  same  Christ  laid  against 
^he- Pharisees,  will  be  fully  made  good,  as  to  this  instance ;  for 
this  is  one  of  t^ie  sorts  of  that  crime,  to  say,  ^'  Dixit  Domi- 
nus»  Dominus  autem  non  dixit;*'  to  pretend  a  rite  to  be  .of 
divine  institution  when  it  is  not  so,  but  *^  humanum  inven* 
tnm,"  */  a  device  of  man's  brain." — ^The  other  (which  is,  still 
supposing  an  institution  to  be  human  and  positive,  yet  to 
urge,  it  with  the  same  severe  religion,  as  they  do  a  divine 
commandment)  I  shall  consider  in  other  instances.  For  the 
present  the.  inquiry  is  concerning  auricular  confemon^  and  its 
pretended  necessity.  The  first  decree  concerning  it,  was  in  the 
Lateran  council^;. in  which  ^'  every  person  of. years  of  discre- 

•  Cap.Sl. 
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Ikm  is  eommftHded  to  confess  att  his  sins  to  his  own  priest, 
at  kasi  once  in  the  year;  or  to  aiM>ther  priest,  with  the  lettve 
of  his  own;  otherwise  while  he  is  living,  he  must  be  dhfi^»^i 
from  entrance  into  the  church;  and  when  he  is  dead,  he 
must  have  no  christian  burial.'*-— This  is  very  severe;  but 
yet  here  is  no  damnatton  to  them  that  neglect  it;  and  the 
duty  is  not  pretended  to  be  by  divine  c<»ninandiaent :  and 
therefore,  lest  that  severity  might  seem  too  much  to  be  laid 
upon  human  lawy  they  made  it  «p  in  the  now  forge  at  Trent^; 
aoid  there  it  was  de<areed  that,  ^*  To  confess  al),  and  every 
mdtal  sin,  which,  after  dihgent  inqidry,  we  remember^  and 
every  evil  thought  or  desire,  and  the  circumstances  that 
change  the  nature  of  the  sin,  is  neoessary  for  the  remission  <lf 
sins,  and  of  divine  institution;  and  he  that  denies  tius,  is  td^ 
be  anathema.** 

Whether  to  confess  to  a  priest  be  an  advisable  discipline^ 
and  a  good  instance,  instrument,  and  ministry  of  repentance, 
and  may  serve  many  good  ends  in  the  church,  and  to  the 
souls  of  needing  persons, — is  no  part  of  the  question.  We 
find,  that,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles»  divers  converted  per- 
sons came  to  St.  Paul,  either  publicly  or  privately,  ^'  and 
Qonfassed  their  deeds';''  and  burnt  th^  books  of  ^ocoisnl, 
that  is,  did  what  became  saveie  and  hearty  penitents,  who 
needed  counsel  and  comfort,  and  that  their  repentance  should 
be  conducted  by  wise  guides.  And  when  St.  James  exhorts 
aB  C%risfians  <'  to  confess  their  sins  to  one  another,^  cer* 
tainly  it  is  more  agreeable  to  aS  spurttual  ends,  that  this  be 
done  rather  to  the  curate  of  souls,  than  to  the  ordmaiy  bre«^ 
thren*^  The  church  of  England  is  no  way  engaged  against 
it,  but  advises  it,  and  practises  h.  The  Oalvinist  churches 
do  not  practice  it  much,  because  tliey  know  not  well  how  t^ 
divest  it  from  its  evil  appendages,  which  are  put  to  it  by  the* 
customs  of  the  world,  and  to  which  it  is  too  much  exposed 
by  the  interests,  weaknesses,  and  partialities  of  men.  But 
Aey  commending  it,  shew  they  would  use  it  wilHngiy,  if 
fliey  could  prder  it  unto  edification.  *^  Interim  quin  siRtant' 
se  pastori  oves,  quoties  sacram  coenam  participare  volunt, 
aded  non  reclame,  ut  maximi  velim  hoc  ubique  observari<^^«*-« 

«  Sess  14.  cap.  Sy  7. 

'  iWitif,  i.e.  magicM  iac«iiatio«M;  simile  tfM  ibkkii,  mmtl^  rA  iNf&f^ 

9  Calvin.  Inatit.  lib.  S.  cap.  4.  sect.  If,  19. 
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And  for  tbe  Lutlieraa  ehvreliefti  tlMt  it  is  Aietr  pmeiiee,  we 
jOAj  see  it  in  Cheoanttitn^y  who  was  one  of  greatest  ftme 
anaogst  them;  and  he  is  noted  to  this  purpose  hf  ^Bdlar* 
mine ;  oolj  thej  all  consent^  that  it  is  not  necessary  nor  of  di*^ 
vine  institution;  and  being  bat  of  man's  invention,  it  ought 
not  to  pass  into  a  doctrine ;  and,  as  the  aposttes  said  in  the  mat- 
ter of  circnmciMon, ''  a  harden  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  the 
necks  of  the  disciples  :**  and  that,  '*  in  lege  gratis,  loi^  difi* 
flciDtmmn'*  too,  as  Major  ^  observes  truly,  by  far  greater  than 
any  burden  in  the  law  of  grace,  the  time  of  the  Gospel.  Let 
it  be  commanded  to  atl,  to  whom  it  is  needftil  or  profitable ; 
but  let  it  be  free,  as  to  the  conscience  precisely,  and  bonml 
but  by  the  cords  of  a  man,  and  as  other  ecclesiastical  laws 
are,  which  are  capable  of  exceptions,  restrictions,  cautionSji 
dispensations,  rescindings,  and  abolitions,  by  the  same  au- 
thority,  or  upon  greater  reasons. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  to  confess  all  our  greater 
sins  to  a  priest,  all  that  upon  strict  inquiry  we  can  remember, 
be  necessary  to  salvation?  This  the  church  of  Rome  now 
affirms ;  and  this  the  church  of  England  and  atl  Protestant 
churches  deny;  and  complain  sadly,  that  the  command* 
ments  of  men  are  changed  into  the  doctrines  of  Qoi^  by 
a  Pharisfiocal  empire,  and  superstition.  Here  then  we  join 
issue. 

I.  And  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  represent,  that  flie  doc<- 
trine  of  the  necessity  of  confession  to  a  priest,  is  a  new  doc- 
trine, even  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  vras  not  esteemed  any 
part  of  the  catholic  religion  before  the  council  of  Trent.  For 
first,  the  gloss  *^  de  Poenit.  dist.  6.  c.  in  Poenitentift,^  inquir- 
ing where  or  when  oral  confession  was  instituted,  says,  some 
say  it  was  instituted  in  Paradise,  others  say  it  was  instituted 
when  Joshua  caUed  upon  Achan  to  confess  his  sin ;  others 
say  it  was  instituted  in  the  Kew  Testament  by  St.  James : 
^  it  is  better  said  that  it  was  instituted  by  a  certain  univer- 
sal tradition  of  the  church,  and  the  tradition  of  the  church 
is  obligatory  as  a  precept.  Therefore  confession  of  deadly 
sins  is  necessary  with  us  (viz.  Latins)  but  not  with  the 
Greeks;  because  no  such  tradition  hath  come  to  them." 

^  3.  Part.  Exam.  CdMtl.  TfM.  eap.  5.  ds  Fm^t. 
*  Ub.  a.  de  Foenit.  cap.  1 .  9ect«  Msr(iira«  KMHMtiSf- 
^  In  4.  diBt.  17.  q.  2.  ex  ScotQ. 
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This  is  the  liill  state  of  t(iis  affair,  in  the  age  when  Semeca, 
vfho  was  the  glossator,  lived ;  and  it  is  briefly  this.  -  L  There 
was  no  resolution  or  agreement  whence  it  came.  2*  The 
glossator's  opinion  was,  it  came  from  the  universal  tradition 
of  the  church.  3.  It  was  but  a  kind  of  universal  tradition ; 
not  absolute,  clear,  and  certain.  4.  It  was  only  a  tradition 
in  the  Latin  church,  5,  The  Greeks  had  no  such  tradi- 
tion. .  6.  The  Greeks  were  not  obliged  to  it ;  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  them.  Concerning  the  Greek  church,  I  shall  after- 
ward consider  it  in  a  more  opportune  place;  here  only  I 
consider  it  as  it  was  in  the  Latin  church :  and  of  this  I  sup- 
pose there  needs  no  better  record  than  the  canon  law  itself, 
and  the  authentic  glosses  upon  it ;  which  glosses>  although 
they  be  not  law»  but  as  far  as  they  please,  yet  they  are  per- 
fect testimony  as  to  matter  of  fact,  and  what  the  opinions  of 
the  doctors  were  at  that  time.  And  therefore  to  the  former 
I  add  this  ;  that  in  *  cap.  Convertimini,^  Gratian  hath  these 
words:  '' Unde  datur  intelligi,  quod  etiam  ore  tacente  ve- 
niam  consequi  possumus  ;^  '^  Without  confession  of  the 
mouth  we  may  obtain  pardon  of  our  sins  ;'*  and  this  point  he 
pursues  in  all  that  long  chapter ;  and  in  the  chapter '  Re- 
suscitatus,^  out  of  St.  Austin's  doctrine;  and  in  the  chapter 
'Qui  Katus,'  out  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  John's  Epistle;  the 
conclusion  of  which  chapter  is,  ^*  Cum  ergo  ante  confessipnem 
(ut  probatum  est)  sumus  resuscitati  per  gratiam,  et  filii  lucis 
facti ;  evidentissim^  apparet  quod  sola  cordis  contritione  sine 
confessione  oris,  peccatum  remittitur  :'•  and,  in  the  chapter 
*  Omnis  qui  non  diligit,'  he  expressly  concludes  out  of  St. 
John's  words:  **  Non  ergo  in  confessione  peccatum  remittitur, 
quod  jam  remissum  esse  probatur:  fit  itaque  confessio  ad 
ostensionem  poenitentise,  non  ad  impetrationem  veni«.^  And 
at  the  end^  of  this  chapter,  according  to  his  custom  in  such 
disputable  things ;  when  he  says, ''  alii  h  contrario  testantur;^ 
'f  others  witness. to  the  contrary,^',  that,  without  confession 
oral,  and  works  of  satisfaction,  no.man  is.  cleansed  from  his 
sin;  the  gloss  upon  the  place  says  thus:  '^  Ab  hoc  loco  usque 
ad  *  Sed  bis  auctoritatibus'  pro  ali&part^allegat,.  quod  scil. 
adulto  peccatum  non  dimittitur  sine  oris  confessione,  quod 
tamen  falsum  est:^  only  he  says,  that  *^  Confession  doth 
cleanse,  and  satisfaction  doth  cleanse:  so  that  though  by 
contrition  of  the  heart  the  sin  is  pardoned :  yet  these  still 
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deanse  more  and  more,  as  a  maa  is  more  imioTated/'  or 
amended.  <'  But  these  aothorities  brought  in/'  viz.  that  tin 
is  net  pardoned  without  confessiooi  *\  if  they  be  diligently 
expounded,  prove  but  little,'*  But  friar  Maurique»  who  by 
Pius  V.  made  and  published  a  censure  upon  the  glosses,  ap* 
pointed  these  words,  ^  quod  tamen  falsum  est,"  to  be  left  out; 
but  the  Roman  correctors  under.  Gregory  XIII  .let  them 
alone ;  but  put  in  the  margent  a  mark  of  contradiction  upon 
it;  saying,  ''  Im6  verissimum  est."  But  that  was  new  doc- 
trine, and  although  Semeca,  the  author  of  the  gloss,  affirmed  it 
expressly  to  be  false,  yet  Gratian  himself  was  more  resenred ; 
but  yet  not  of  the  new  opinion,  but  left  the  matter  indif*- 
ferent:  for  after  he  had  alleged  Scripture,  and  authorities 
of  fathers  on  one*  side,  and  authority  of  iathers  on  the  other; 
he  concludes-,  *^  Quibus  auctoritattbus  vel  quibuslibet  ratio- 
num  firmamentis  utraque  sententia  satisfactionis  et  confes* 
sionis  innitatur,  in  medium  breviter  exposuimus.  Cui  autem 
harum  potius  adhserendum  sit,  lectoris  judicio  reserratur. 
Uti^que  enim  fautores  habet  sapientes  et  religiosQs  viros^'* 
Now.  how  well  this  agrees  with  the  determination  of  the 
council  of  Trent™,  every  man,  by  comparing,  can  easily 
judge ;  only  it  is  certain,  this  doctrine  cannot  pretend  to  be 
derived  by, tradition  from  the  apostles.  Of  he  same  opinion 
was  the  Abbot  of  Panormo ;  saying,  ^^  That  opinion  (viz.  of 
the  gloss)  does  much  please  me :  because  there  is  ifO  manir 
fest  authority  that  does  intimate,  that  either  God  or  Christ 
instituted  confession  to  be  made  to  a  priest"  But  it  were 
endless  to  name  the  sentences  of  the  canonists  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  once  for  all,  the  testimony  of  Maldonat^  may  secure 
us :  <<  Juris  pontificii  periti,  secuti  suum  primum  interpretem, 
omnes  dicunt  confessiouem  tantum  esse  introductam  jure  ec« 
cle»tastico."  But  to  clear  the  whole  question,  I  shall,  1. 
prove,  that  the  necessity  of  confessing  our  sins  to  a  priest 
is  not  found  in  Scripture ;  but  very  much  to  disprove  it. 
2.  That  there  is  no  reason  enforcing  this  necessity,  but  very 
much  against  it.  3.  .That  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  tradition 
of  any  such  necessity ;  biut  apparently  the  contrary  :  and  the 
consequent  of  these  things  will  be,  that  the  church  of  Rome 

1  De  Pcenit.  d.  1.  cap.  Qaamvis  Plenitudo. 

">  Lib.  5.  de  Decret.  de  Poenit.  et  Rem.  in  cap.  Omais  utriuaqqe  texua. 

■  Difp.  de  Sacr.tom.  S.  de  ConfeM.  Oxig.  c.  2. 
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lnl!i  igfatwiaced  a  new  iactihm,  &ke  aad  hardimmxaty  dtstL* 
gorou  and  scqpeFsfitkmB. 

1.  If  we  consider  how  iSbm  article  is  maai^ed  in  Scrip* 
tore,  we  shsfl  fiad  tbot  ow  blessed  Savioiir  said  vodioiget 
all  ooaffiMiiiig  h;  tiie  eoo&cil  of  l^rrat  indeed  makes  timr 
^ew  docteme  to  lariy  «ipoii<tew<Mrdsof  OnisiiedtediiijSt* 
Jofesi'';  ^^Wkose  sins  3^  remit,  they  aie  remitied/*  &c.  Boi 
aae  wiftk  wb»t  soecess :  ibr,  bendes  that  all  iht  eaaonists 
aiiow  not,  Ifaat  oonfessioii  was  mviatiiled  by  Christ ;  Aq«iilMi^ 
Seotaa,  Oabiiiel  Gkrasiiius,  Ae  aathinr  of  tibe  *  SttsassaAage- 
ium^  Oigo  «le  8.  Vietore,  ^Boaatentore,  Aiensis,  Tho.  W«^ 
4etm%  Femsy  Cajetan,  EmBinus^  B.  Rhenaonsy  and  Janse^ 
moMj  tho«^  di&fiag  auich  m  the  partaeidars  of  tiiis^pmnik 
tiosi,  yet  aU  consent  that,  prec^ieiy  fifom  the  wonls  «f  Ohnst, 
so  nepBsaity  of  eenfessioa  to  a  priest  can  be  aoncfanled. 
2l  Aaooa^  tiioae  of  the  Roman  ebavch,  who  did  eadeavoor 
to  firnnd  ikie  aeceesity  of  confession  upon  Uiose  words,  none 
ilosigveeaboat  the  way  of  drawing  tWr  alignment;  as  may 
be  seen  in  Sootus^,  Anreolus,  JofaamMs  Mi^or,  Ttiomas  de 
A^gtotimiBi^  Ra^ardiiB,  Dnnuidas  Almain»  Domiiiicits  k  Soto, 
A%^nBiis  &  €!astro,  Adrianns,  Petms  de  A^niia,  and  othent» 
ib^nre  tbe  ^ouneil  of  Treat.  3.  Thoii^  these  men  fo  serenl 
ways  i(whfi6h  ^Arews,  as  Seotos  expresses  it,  **  hoc  veifam  mtsn 
est  preoisnm*')  yet  they  sll  agree  w^  enough  in  this,  that  tliey 
-aveall  equally  ont  of  the  stoiy,  «nd  none  of  them  well  perfbims 
wlMEt  lie  undertakes ;  itis  not  mine  ahme,  but  t}ie  jndgmeat 
which  Va»qaez«  mriees  of  them,  who  conAiied  many  of  thm 
by  argtoEttents  of  his  own,  and  by  the  af^amenfts  wMeh  tiiey* 
nse  <me  .against  another,  andgi^es  thisoensure  of  them:  *^  in- 
ler  «ofl^  qui  j^kut^  fatenter  ex  illis  Terbis  Job.  xx.  necessitfr- 
tan  con^aestonis  (sapple,  eiici)^  vm  inv^enias-ijpiiedKBacitar^e- 
Juoat/'--— And  therefoi«  tins  flace  of  fit.  Jcto  is  bnt  an  infinas 
ioFmdtftion  to  build  so  g<fes(t  a  ^tmctnre  <ui  it  as  tthe  whrie 
economy  of  their  eacramient  of  penance,  and  the  necessity  df 
confession  upon  it ;  since  so  many  leamed  -and  'aeitte  men, 
master-builders,  believe  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  and  others  ^at 
4S0,  agree  not  well  in  the  firanHng  of  the  structare  upon  U, 
but  make  a  Babel  of  it ;  and  at  last  their  attempts  prove  vflsn 
and  useless,  by  the  testimony  of  their  fellowJabourers. 

There  are  some  other  places  of  Soripjurfi,  which  are  pre- 

•  John, XX.  21.    P  In  lib.  4.  Sect.  dist.  H.   n  ^u. 90,  in ^. Thorn,  dub.9. 


twM  &r  tke  weeinty  of  eonfeMMWy  but  ^ 
ettbr  scruliiiy ;  not  only  because  tkey  are  rejected  by  their 
dm  parties  as  ineafficientr;  bat  because  all  are  prinoqpally 
defDlted  upon  tiie  tvet^eib  of  St.  Jdm;  and  the  Mvacil  eif 
Trent  itself  vfcoDy  idies  upon  it.  This  therefeie  bmg  tibe 
fmiidbtiDDy  if  it  faik  them  ms  to  dieir  preteasioiis,  tbrir  InmU- 
ing  mmt  needs  be  nunoas*    Bet  i  dmll  consider  it  a  fitde. 

Whea  Christ  said  to  fan  nipostles,  ^  Whoae  sins  ye  vcaat^ 
Ifaey  abal  be  veoiitted  to  them;  aad  whose  ains  yeTe«ti% 
IheyaiitilbefntMned;'^  he  made  (says  BeUanniney  andfSN 
.nendty  die  latter  school  of  Roouta  doetofs)  the  aposdes^inl 
aft  iMiests,  jndgea  «pon  earth ;  that  withoat  their  awtenen, 
no  man,  thnt  halii  einiied  after  IntpliBai,  can  be  reconciled. 
Bnt  the  priests,  ivlie  are  jadfesi  caagtve  no  light  or  vnerring 
aenlence,  wriess  they  hear  all  the  particulaia  Aey  aes  to 
j«lge.  Therefore  by  Christ's  hm  they  atetiedtetellin  eoo- 
Passion  efllhrir  particalar  sins  to  a  priest— This  is  tike  snm  >«€ 
iffl  lliat  k  said  in  tlm  affiar.  Other  light  ekmushes  &en 
aiie,  but  the  mi^  batHe  is  here. 

Now  ^  the  parts  of  this  great  argaiaent  must  be  eon- 
indei«l^  and  1.  I  deny  the  argnaent;  aad  supposing  b<^ 
the  premises  Inie,  that  Christ  had  made  Aem  jndges,  and 
tlmt  withont  particular  cognizance  they  eonld  not  give  jndg- 
ttent  aocofding  to  CliriBt's  intention;  yet  it  fellows  no^ 
that  Iberefore  it  is  necessaiy,  4bat  the  penitent  dkaU  eonlhsa 
all  Jiis  dns  to  liie  priest.  For,  who  sbaH  eoeopel  tbe  poai- 
ttot  to  appear  in  jadgmentf  Wliere  are  they  eldiged  to 
iseme  mid  accuse  thenMiel?es  before  the  jadges  f  Indeed  tf 
4hey  were  before  them,  we  w31  isvppose  tbe  priests  to  have 
pow«r  to  judge  them;  but  bow  can  it  be  hence  ded«eed, 
that  &e  penitents  are  boand  to  «ome  to  this  jodicatoryi  and 
not  to  stand  done  to  tiie  dirine  tribumd.  A  physician  may 
ionpe  power  to  cure  diseases,  yet  Uie  patients  are  not  insnnd 
to  eome  to  him;  neither,  it  may  be,  wiM  I3iey,  if  tkey  ossi 
be^Bored  by  other  means.    And  if  a  kangsenda  a  judge  witib 

^  Piimum  ifliorum  esaet  magis  conveniens  tenendum,  si  posset  evidenter 
Isdfeii  iitnd  pneeej^tmn  ex  evang^io.  Nee  o|»ortet  «d  kec  addvoeie  IRaa 
•Mstthlpi  &!«•    '  Tibi  M>o  claves  nyni  ccrlorum/  ^i«  noii  est  nisi  juroniissi^ 

fe  datione  fotura.  Sed  si  aliquid  in  eyangelio,  videlicet,  ad  hoc  videtur  iUud 
c^.xx.  ^  AoeipiDe  Spir.e.  Qaoram  Ycraiseritis/  Ac.  dioiturqiiodHuc,  de IBo 
vmiio  Jesob.  v.  '  Ccoflteanini  alterattdm  |ieccal»/  &c.  sed  oac  per  hoc  videitttur 
mih&  quod  Jacobns  pneceptum  hoc  dedit,  nee  .pneceptum  a  Christo  promul- 
Harit,  acotosin  lib.  4.diit«  lY.  sect,  de jeeundo. 
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competent  Authority  to  judge  all  the  queations  in  a.  province ; 
he  can  judge  them  that  come,  but  he  cannot  compel  them 
to  come ;  and  they  may  make  an  end  of  their  quarrels  among 
themselves,  or  by  arbitration  of  neighbours ;  and  if  they 
have  oifended  the  king,  they  may  address  themselves  to  his 
clemency,  and  sue  for  pardon.  And  since  .it  is  certain,  by 
their  own  confession,  that  a  penitent  cannot,  by  die  force  :<^ 
these  words  of  Christ,  be  compelled  to  confess  his  venial 
sins,  how  does  it  appear,  that  he  is  tied  to  confess  his  mortal 
sins  1  For  if  a  man  be  tied  to  repent  of  all  his  sins,  then  repent- 
ance may  be  performed  without  the  ministry  of  the  priest, 
or  else  he  must  repent  before  the  priest  for  all  his  sins. 
But  if  he  may  repent  of  his  venial  sins,  and  yet  not  go^to 
the  prieait,  then  to  go  to  the  priest  is  not  im  essential  part 
of  the  repentance :  and  if  it  be  thus  in  the  case  of  venial 
sins,  let  them  shew  from  the  words  of  Christ  any  difference 
in  the  case  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  especially  if  we 
consider,  that  though  it  may  be  convenient  to  go  to  the 
priest  to  be  taught  and  guided,  yet  the  necessity  of  going 
to  him  is  to  be  absolved  by  his  ministry.  But  that  of  this 
there  was  no  necessity  believed  in  the  primitive  church,  ap- 
pears in  this ;  because  they  did  not  expect  pardon  from  the 
bishop  or  priest  in  the  greatest  crimes,  but  where  referred 
wholly  to  Ood  for  the  pardon  of  them :  **  Non  sine  spe  tamen 
remissionis,  quam  ab  eo  planS  sperare  debebit  qui  ejus  lar- 
gitatem  solus  obtinet;  et  tam  dives  misericordia  est,  ut 
nemo  desperet  :''*  so  said  the  bishops  of  France  in  their  synod 
held  about  the  time  of  Pope  Zephyrinus.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose are  the  words  of  Tertullian :  **  Salv&  ill&  poenitentie 
specie  post  fidem,  quee  aut  levioribus  deUctis  veniam  ab 
episcopo  consequi  poterit,  aut  majoribus  et  irremissibiUbus  i. 
Deo  solo.*^  The  like  also  is  in  tiie  thirty-first  epistle  of  St 
Cyprian.  Now,  first,  it  is  easy  to  observe  how  vast  the  dif- 
fei^nce  is  between  ihe  old  catholic  church  and  the  present 
Roman :  these  say,  that  venial  sins  are  not  of  necessity  to 
be  confessed  to  the  priest  or  bishop ;  and  that,  without  their 
ministry,  they  can  be  pardoned :  but  they  of  old  said,  that 
the  smaller  sins  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  bishop's  minis- 
try. On  the  other  side,  the  Roman  doctors  say,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  bring  our  mortal  sins,  and  confess  them, 
in  order  to  be  absolved  by  the  priest;  but  the. old  Catholics 
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said^  that  the  gisalest  sins  are  wholly  to  be  confessed  and 
submitted  to  Gpd,  who  may  pardon  them^  if  he  please,  and 
will,  if  be  be  rightly  sought  to ;  but  to  the  church  they  need 
npt  be  confessed,  because  these  were  only  and  immediately 
fit  for  the  divine  cognizance.  What  is  now-a*days  a  reserved 
case  to  the  Pope,  wa9  anciently  a  case  reserved  to  God;  and 
what  was  only  submitted  formerly  to  the  bishop,  is  now  not 
worth  much  taking  notice  of  by  any  one.  But  now  put. 
these  together.  By  the  Roman  doctrine  you  are  not,  by  the 
duty  of  repentance,  tied  to  confess  your  venial  sins ;  and  by 
the  primitive,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  bring  the  greatest  crimes 
to  ecclesiastical  repentance;  but  by  their  immediate  address 
to  God  they  had  hopes  of  pardon :  from  hence  it  followa, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  one  or  other,  that  is, 
there  is  no  commandment  of  God  for  it;  nor  yet  any  neces- 
sity in  the  nature  of  the  thing  requiring  it. 

Venerable  Bede*  had  an  opinion,,  that  those  sins  only 
which  are  like  to  leprosy,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  church :  "  Caetera  yer6  vitia,  tanquam  valetudi- 
nes,  et  quasi  membrorum  ^nimsB  atque  sensuum,  per  seme- 
tipsum  interius  in  oonscienti&  et  intellectu  Dominu^  sanat.'* 
And  Goffridus  Vindocinensis^  tells  of  one  William,  a  learned 
man,  whose  doctrine  it  was,  that  there  were  but  four  sorts  of 
sins,  which  needed  confession,  the  error  of  Gentilism,  schism^ 
heretical  pray ity,  and  judicial  perfidiousness:  '^  Caetera  au^ 
tern  peccata  k  Domino  sine  confessione  sanari.^'  But  besicies 
this,  I  demand,  whether  or  no  hath  the  priest  a  power  to  re- 
mit venial"  sins,  and  that  this  power  (in  the  words  of  St* 
John,  chap,  xx.)  was  given  to  him  by  Christ?  If  Christ  did, 
m  these  words,  give  him  power  to  remit  venial  sins,  and  yet 
the  penitent  in  not  bound  to  recount  them  in  particular,  or 
at  all  to  submit  them  to  his  judicatory;  it  will  follow  un- 
deniably, that  the  giving  power  of  remission  of  sins  to  the 
priest,  does  not  infer  a  necessity  in  the  penitent  to  come  to 
confess  them.  And  these  things  I  suppose  Vazquez  uiidei>* 
stood  well  enough ;  when  he  affirms  expressly,  that  it  may 
well  stand  with  the  ordinary  power  of  a  judge,  that  bis  power 

•  In  LucBb  Evang.  cap.  69.  torn.  5.  Colon.  Agripp.  1 619,  »  Lib.  5.  ep.  1 6. 
;  '^  Concil.  Trid.  seed.  14.  c.  5.  Nam  venialia  qaibus  ik  gmtia  Dei  non  $xc)a- 
dimur,  et  in  quse  frequentids  labimur,  quanquam  recw  et  utiliter  citraque 
omnem  preesumptioDem  in  confessione  dicantur,quodpioram  homimim  usus  de- 
monstrate tac^ri  tamen  citia  culpam^  multisque  aliis  remediis  expiaxi  possunt. 
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b«  saeh  m  thuiit  be  jgrod  for  Ae  ^bjeelft  to  submit  io  it^  or 
to  end  tbtir  ai>iilvoy«NiiM  aMtberivayr.  Aad  that  it  was  so 
in  tbia  case  ktbedootarine  oSSeotusis  before  eilacl,aiiilsiany 
ptfaart.  Add  <to  Hm^  tboakgitnient  of  Sootnsyi  tb^  priest  re* 
taina  no  aini,  but  aooh  vhiob,  $otae  way  oi^  otbar,  8rtdeohu«d 
to  him  to  ba?e  no^^masigiiQ  of  rapantanoai  and  yet  tfaoM, 
wbieh  are  ^.  way*  manileeted  to  the  prUa^^  God  vetains  auto 
the  vengeanee  of  bali  st  therefbm  neither  is  that  word,  ^-^  Whose 
eias  yajfreinit/-  ]»reQise{^at  ii$,  if  God  ratiaiia  aome^  whiekihe 
pmest  doea  iiolijvetaia,i]iQaal«o  hoidoei  remitaailie  which  the 
prieetdeea.notfemit|  aiMl  tbevefeee,  tbetre  iaiionegatmafized 
to  the  attnnatife,  whibh  ahei^a^ai'  Cba  remiMicni  or  ratentioii 
doea  BotaeeeMtUily  dapMd  ontba  prieatfs  amiatiratiofi. .  •  &6 
that»aappoeii3^tttobe  tme^  tibatthapviaathatfa  a<p6tirerto 
remit  OP  retail  ttassaa  a* Judges  and  that  tUb  power 'oaniiotlle 
exercised  witiiout  liaowiiig  whathe  is  to  jodge^'  yethftUows 
pot  frotehewea^  tihat-the  people  are  boara  to  eome  thie  way, 
and  tO'eonfesatbeif  ailia to tfiem^or %a ask tbeir^panionk  Bat, 
d»  l^o-aeaond.  piopoattieir' is  •  also  faketffor^  aappdiii^ 
the  priest,  by  the  worda  of  Oiritil^  bath'  giv^ /to  him  Wh^ei^- 
diaavy  poieerof  a  judge;  and  thaft,  as  •  snob,  hethatii^  power  of 
remitting  «nd  retainkig  sins-:  yet  this  power  of  Judging  inay 
be  attch^  as  that  it  may  4ie  parfeimed  witfaoiit  enumemti^tt  of 
all  tiie  parlieulars  we  reolember.  For  the  judgment  die  priest 
ia  to  make,  is  not  of  the  Mnabad  of  tb<a*jp^aa»«4 'liiawMiaaid 
**  Qii8Mnin^uiey''b<at'^'QiioriiiteuQcide  temieeiitia  peoeata.^ 
Our  blessed  Seirioar,  in  tibee^  words,  did  not^istingBisb  two 
sorts  of  sins,  €«le  to'be  remitted,  aad  anotiier  te  be  retaiined^; 
ao  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  litic^  the  special  nature  of 
the  sinac  be  only  leokeiied  one  kind,  thai  is,  undei*'wbicb 
all  csina  ar0  contained*  Bi^  be  distinguished  two  sorts  of 
sinners ;  saymg,  ^  Quoram,'  and  *  Quorum  y  the  one  of  p«- 
niteats  (according^  to  Ae  whole  diasign  and  puifpose  of  tiie 
Gospel),  and  their^tttts  are  to  bo  remitted;  and  another  ctf 
impenitent,  whose  sins  are  not  td  be  remitted,  but  retained. 
And  therefore  H  becomiss  the  miuister*  of  souls,  to  know  the 
state  of  the  penitent,  vatber  than  the  nature  and  number  of 
the.ms.  Neither  gaie  be.aajp  pojvai  lo  piuiiab,  but  to-par- 
dott.  Of  no*  to  pardon,    if  Obrist  had  intekided  to  hate  gbren 

» vide  V^tqii^  iir  a.  t<>«.  <4.  q.  »*.>«.  t.  *A.  t.  »^t.  ». 

pVbi«i^»  «yiil*>a«rePaoloHislei:Qnc.Titt.Uk4. 


to  ttepiiMft  a  fNyvMr  i0  kufM^d  a  fmMiittnt  tt««4lffg  1^ 
ikdHfiM^n/f  ettff  sin^^die priett  iitfk«d'lMd<bettt An'Coi^- 
GiitMBtoiof  tte  dMM  wrath  r)Ait^^t^lM9«AUMi»p«tfl$hJu 

dMervW'die  eteMutlwvttdi  irf^Ood f itw^MVttfiti^  dw fiviMlife 
il^t'teipttiiidiitusni  by  wiqr  cif  ^MUfaanai.^'fWtf '^da  ti#tiflnd 
nf  ^bingfaft  thftiwiANitttof  OfaftftyoM^ift^^  pitot»dirtNMljr 
to  <impoiiidrfp«m]ieM ^m^tfi0'pMfti«e  oiAii^;  ^hO'tMf 'tvtom 
taiOy* stifai^ctiikiDftilCto  tbeotf  if  ibe'^Ietutc^.^ful-  be  iMy  4« 
vovyimll/4£iio<ki  not  %fti  the ^p^wer  M'-yeMftitfg^ s)n«^  gi¥4Sft 
sH>«piMe»^itrj)maiiib  hk^i  tvlMtiiMiili#'>ivfll'  ^t^  iio^'f^^lM 

xijiteBt^itiiiii>  opon  the  {MniiMit^  BM|dli^'ttii»/iliiri#d«d^4Rf 
'  vioairtiiBgi  iiii»^iddoo  i|d<?  oeitiitdy  ^o  th^  prig<t  ia^  fi^^iff'  l# 
iv^oactfomaBMiri  tte  it  tfemr  a  p]w4.ify.<if'ifil4Wpmtfliotii|4 

afM^/tkiiiponw  k  giirM  Uiiiq'tiMoiiiiaiaiiMs^MidoMofl^ 
t^tka  iBii|Hwtent>;wko  aoer^notifMHttodV  aadiraot  to>itap0i 
Tiijh»t|.jffhoi^«aii»'  ^»  thai'  time^they  femit,iand^Yotflinlij'iiO«; 
ualoai]  Ahoy  can  fdbrbcHlimt  Aetama  itiaoi/  JiBotfifithe  {m« 
i^abgliaHftidoflignody.bB'Mndy  bytway  ofiwiiioiyy<ytf  ofdiipcw^ 
i«P'tii«i:«MWf»>!  to  irae-  {tcnkonn;  tbafttiift  tho« peaiotf  IM 
alieadgr  iierfy;  pnahoMt^  tlm^rpiiort  bdOrrxiolfcitigt  tordOytbttt 
tOdfiaqdno  hm-iiiiliho  moiie  «of  Chod;  iHow^iobPHiidy  i^mli 
tlttiaa  iUnBo  inoqr  bo  doMa  witboiil'  tlie  itpodal  ^  ainmiamtMM 
orobbMNfeaitaB^Msmd  am;. 'ADr,.);*Th6)p0fiitai«  mw^ 
oAm  .dde^ibvgalr  no&y  poftioiiiaca^  m**0!iy  ittf ijiat  daio^ 
aH  ii»teitbe^piieat'cafif«iip«ot^orpm«e6d  tb-  jnigmettittfon, 
'mabBt  wtffm^m^%%tmH,'  *<  H«  io  traly  ^ofM^ufcl  fe^fh^iriV  t(M 
^  ifho'tiate  00  «oitipe  will  aVoMI'them  s^  aftd  if  Im  tlM^  tfbMiye 
tfao  pauitertt^  aobo'ifittiM^  ttiid*  tuAiany  doeft^  ift*<blfoW8-^  llhai 
if -ha  do«  wdll^(ki^<ho  €an  dd  no  hettttyf  he  «fMy  make  a 
jadgaveiit  of  htrp^^nftefftt  wi^fcoist  apedal  ^titMieratkm  of  btii^ 
ma ;'  add  if  the  prfei^  fMifdoiis  no  aina  bat  those  wfai6b  itre 
ananieairtad^  die*  pdtiitefirt  5^iU  ba  ki  ofr  etil  oooditiotf  in  moat 
MBoa  :*  hue  if  %»e  ieaft  and  de«^  paTdonthoaew^Meb  «tite  fof  g6t« 
tail,  Aen  Aa  apeotal  eiratneratioiy  id  iioi"md»penaiil>}y  n^ 
acMarf ;  Icnr  iHiwara  a  atfaaga  things  if  siha  idiotild'be  eai^er 
laBofetoi'^for  beiag;  ftMrgfottao,  and  the  havdar  fco  battig  re^- 
membeied ;  the^e.  biding  in  the  OoBpel  no  other  cpi;xditioaroeii- 
tiOBod^4Mi({ '  Ai^  oanfBiailig  and  forsaking  them :'  wai^ifttiete 
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be  any  difference^  certainly  he>  who,  out  of  carelessness  of 
.spinty  or  the  multitude  of  his  sins,  or  want  of  the  slmrpness 
of  scMrrow  (for  these  ccmimonly  ace  causes  of  it),  forgets  many 
of  his  sins,  is,  in  all  r^son,  further  from  pardon,  than. he 
"vlrhose  consoience,  being  sore  wounded,  cannot  forget  that, 
which  stings  him  so  perpetually.  If  he  that  r^nembers 
.most,  because  he  is  most  penitent,  be  tied  to  a  moce  severe 
discipline^  than  he  that  remembers  least,— »then,  according  to 
this  discipline^  the  woi-st  man  is  in  the  best  condition.  But 
what  if  the  siuoer^out  of  bashfulness,  do  omit  to  enumerate 
some  sin?  Is  there  no  conaulting  with  his  modesly  ?  Is  there 
no  help  for  him,  but  be  must  confess^  or  die?  St.  Ambrose^ 
l^yes  a  perfect  answer  to  this  case :  ''  Lavant  laorymsB  de- 
jictttm,  quod  iroce  pudor  est  confit^i,  et  venisB  fletus  cousu- 
bint,  et  verecundae  lacrymae  sine  horrore  culpam  loquunttir. 
lacrymsB  crimen  sine,  offenftione  yereoundied  confitentur."-— 
And  the  same  is  almost  in  words  affirmed  by  Maximus  Tan- 
xinensiB^:  ^<  Lavat  lacryma  delictum,  quod  voce  pudor  est 
confiteri :  lacrymse  ergo  verecundiee  pariter  consulunt  et  sa- 
luti ;  nee  erubescumt  in  petendo,  et  empetrant  in  rogando/^'*- 
And'tiiat*  this  may  not  seem  a  propriety  of  St.  Petei^s  re- 
pentance, because  sacramenial  confession  was  not  yet  insti- 
tuted (for  that  BeUaiiome  offers  {or  an  answer) ;  besides  that 
sacramental  confession  was,  as  I  have  made  to  appear^  ne- 
Ter 'instituted,  either  then,  or  since  tiien,  in  Scripture,  by 
Christ,  or  by  his  apoades ;  beaides  this,  I  say,  St.  Ainbrose^ 
apiplies  the  precedent  of  St.  Peter  toetery  one  of  us;««- 
^*  Flevit  ergo  amarissimd  Petrus:  flevii  ut  lacrymis  suum 
posset  la^are  delictum;  et  tu  si  yeniam  vis  mereri,  dihie 
culpam  lacrymis  tuam/'-^And  to  the  same  sense  also  is 
that  of  Cassian:  '^  Qu5d  si,  verecundilL.retrahente,  revelare 
[peccata]  coram  hominibus  erubescis,  iUi  quern  latere  non 
possunt,  confiteri  ea  jugi  suppHcationes  non  desinas,  ac  di« 
cere,  ^  Tibi  soli  peccavi,  et  malum  coram  te  feci,'  qui  et  absque 
illius.  verecundiae  publicatione  curare,  et  sine  improperio 
peccato  donare  consuevit.'' — To  these  I  shall  add  a  pregnant 
testimony  of  Julianus  Pomerius,  or  of  Prosper^ ;  *^  Qu6d 
si  ipsi  sibi  judices  fiant,  et  veluti  suse  iniquitatis  uUores  hie 
in  se  Toluntariam  poenam  eeverissimae  animadversionis  exer* 

*  In  Lucam,  lib.  10.  cap.  82.      ^  Homil.  8.  de  PoRnitentit  Petri. 

«  Collat.  80.  c.  S.  .  .^  Ve  ViUl  Coatmnplativa*  lib.  8.  cap.  7. 
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ceant^  temporalibus  poenis  mutaverint  letenia  supplicift^  el 
lacrymis  ex  verk  cordis  comptinctione  fluentibuB  restin* 
goent  asterni  ignis  incendia.'^  And  this  was  the  opinion  of 
divers  learned  persons  in  Peter  Lombaird's  time  %  that  if  men 
fear  to  confess  lest  they  foe  disgraced,  or  lest  others  shonld 
be  tempted  by  t^eir  evil  example)  and  therefore'  conceal 
them  from  mian,  and  reveal  them  to  Ood ;  they  obtain  pardon. 
Secondly:  For  those  sins,  whveh  they  do  •enttaierate ;  the 
priest,  by  tibem/'caiinot  make  a  tru^r  judgment  of  the  peni- 
tenfs  repentance  and  disposition  to  amendment,  than  he  can 
by  his  general  profession  of  his  tihie  and  deep  contrition,  and 
such  other 'human  indications,  by  which  sudi  things  are  sig- 
nified. Foir  still  it  i^  to  be  remembered,  he  is  not  the  judge 
of  the  sin,  bbt  of  the  man.  For  Christ  hatii  left  no  roles,  by ' 
which  the  sin  is  •  to  foe  judged ;  nc  penitential  tables,  no 
chancery' tax,  no  penitential  cawons;  nintber  did  the  apos-' 
ties :  and  those  which  were  in  ose  in  the  primitive  diurdi, 
as  they  were  vaftdy  short  of  the  merit  of  the  sins,  so  they  are 
very  "vastly  grettter  than  arenow  in  use,  or  will  be  endured:  by 
which'  it  plainly  enough  appears^  that  they  tmjpose  penances 
at  iheir  |)letaute,  as  the  ipepple  are  content  to  take  them ; 
attd  fbr-  the  greatest  sins,  we  see,  they  impose  ridicuIooB  pe- 
rvijtk€0ik^  and  themselves  pifofesB  they  impose  but  a  part  of 
tbeit-  petianee'tlrat  w  due:  whichr. ceorti^diy  camiot  be  any 
eomplia»ee  with  any  law  «f  Ood,  wfaicteia  always  wiser^  more 
just,'  and  more  to  purpose.  lAnd  ther^ore,  4;o  esiot  a  special 
enumeration  of  aS  our  sins  i^memberdd, ' to  enablci  the*  priest 
<Mf  ter'ii^pose' a  fMtrt'ofpendnce^  isas  if  a  princ^i  should 
raise  -Mk  atimy  of  ten  'thousand  men  to  siippi««i  a  tmnuit, 
raised  in  a  Iftde  vfllage  against  the  petty  constabie.  Besides 
wfaicb,  in  the  church  of  Rome  they  have  an  old  rule,  which 
is  to  thb  day  inui^  among  thmi^  ' 

Sitouf  ovxlus.poenae  justs  jmoderatio  culp»  ^ 

Qufietafitdtevforj  quanlo' dotttrltio  major. 


(i  .  *      .    ,       ,     ?.( 


.  Ai^d  thfr^qf ^f  ^ *f  fprtitej' .  contritus  leviter,  plectatjir;" 
f  he*that  .is^,gf^tIy  gorrpwful  .needs  but  little  penance*^ 
%,.  which  >  to  ,bp.jUiiiierst9pd^  that  tkepeuancp  is  but  to 
svypply  the,  want  of  .internal  sorrow ;  which  the  priest  can  no 
way  make  judgment  of,  but  by  such  signs  as  the  penitent  is 

'(    «LottilMK|d.8euilJib.i.d.  T.adflnemHtC 
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]A^ai|^  to^giire'  bhii^'  To 'What  fnwpoaettien^efMfi.it  V^.(9 
cmoverof^  ^.hM)  nos^  mkieh-  be  caa.  do  vith  a  U(tit  t9i9i|w 
Qir  »«. great /oiiQ»  mtb<attsii(iioD  or  ecmt^itiop^  ^nd  9»  la^ 
iM!!^  i^'l^o*  Crod  fidanei?  K«And  it  m%y  h^  4an«i  wtboiitrf^y 
forro{cv  at  aU,.a«ii;tlie  aofraw^  may.  be  pat  oii>  oir  c^dbad  $  wd 
friwn  itha-fMnaaee-  is.impoaed?  aa  it  niviBt  paeda  ha-i^  ^b^n 
^a  MQi  )ao:  it  may  ba  pecfoimed'  ^iibQikt.  true  jrapaipktvacif » 
And  theref9se^>iiahli0rfts  thfi  }m]iiasiiig  panaaiae  anyi^uffiai^nt 
aigbific^tim  o£  ^ivikatliiie  pviaat  imjuiraa  aftar.  Amd  beaawia 
aiflery  dflibaraleiQm  d«6eirres«BA0fe  thmi  tba  bi^Mt/paom^, 
that  iai9ip€oed<on  aAy  nuyi  fortbe  gjeea^t^aad  itttb^l^  m 
tp'tha  ain  ilaalfx  ithane  ;QaQ  be  w>ett(^  kk  tbf^  gvai^aaa  of  i.U 
it^  feUo^^tbatr  by>tbapai?tioular  emiAaf4<;ip9^  tba  prieiit  cff^. 
2i(^  bat  hielped  it&ifniilLa;  bia  Jadgin^t  q£  t^if  pef^pn  ^  and  :%" 
it  oriaay  tbiifgi  aba.  ha  can  .Qerar  equally .  pviniab  tba  ^i 
thaKvfore^fliqpfosiQgitba  pna»k  to  ba.ajuc^^  tb€^  iiacaai^  ^f 
paitioatar  eov^idaaiatt  wiUdaI  Vjeae^eaaaty.^  aapeeia)}y  i£  99 

V.  Tbi9%  ^  TbaJ^rby^tba  Rom^  d<(^tri9f^i  i<  i^^i^Qt  pac^^o^y 
tA  (K(ii^Mik)«i^  tjiat  iJ^  pf»i|e^ti#)ii]mld  i^rfQini  9ilor  pfo^pM? 
^^•jmayt^sfqritliamiiiai  piMgatcitry  if  ba  pWasa  1 90  tbint^  1^? 
,mi  $6^^m»  o«iia%|  ba,iiaaa«»sa«y  taaatratim  far  tba<  rft%T 
««ii:f0witQadai(b  f^is^i  :tbat  tb^  jptieat  laay  judg^t wall  c<m^timr 
kig(ijii^oaiiigi{ieBdnoM,.9UM»  fidiey  ata  iiaca«laryiaaly  foa  tb^ 
WQidipg  paTgatafyr'aodi'not  ^fi^jr -thai f avoiding  damanti^ap. 
4<  llbi* iuvthar  mppMfaiiaitba^oaae.of.  bapti^ipi-  w^iab  iia  tl^^ 
ai^^at  appMa;ai  %M  aieidapl  aaa^  of  itbe  ^aiva?  f^f  t^e  lM^y%  it 
being  truly  and  properly  tbe  iatrapiipmii)«f  .oatfpbpi^M 
^^(tha  botwa>af  Qod^  ^ulian^.adadtling.theot  tp  all  tba  pr^* 
iiitM«>ai2d.haiiato  of  di^.kiii8dpRsai)4w^b  t^a  &^^i.$ 
ibia^oat  ab^olttta  aod  iftost 4tvidant  ragiis^ui^  pf  aH  tb(^>.«ing 
prao^nuaittad ;  ^nd  yet  towardli  tba.  dPi^«$mg  (bia  p%?dm), 
no  pa^rticnilflur  oanfeseion  of.  eins  ia  previous^  by  any  necessity 
or  dij^iae  law.  Hap^Qfaf^se  \x\  P§i'Bpn9  of  clipi^f  and  dUcra- 
tion  is,  'wad  wcis  alwaya,  necessary ;  bat  because  parsons 
wara  ttbt  tiad  to  cqnfesia  tbeir  sina  partioularly  (o  a  pi4ast 
bftlbre  baptism ;  it  is  oertaio,  tbat  tepentance  can  ba  perfecit 
i^lthoot  this  ci^nfession.  And  tbis  arguitoent  ia  yet  of  greatar 
toiise  and  persuasion  against  the  churcb  of  Rema^  for  abiae 
baptizing  is  for  remission  of  sbs;  and  is  tbe  first  act  of  the 
power  of  the  kay^y  AS|d  i^  evideat  way  of  opaaing  the  doors 
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of  ibe  houie  of  Godf^  aani  yet  tiiie  power  of  baptitiiig  iM,  in 
tto-^wreh  ^fRome^  vm  the  abMttoe  of  «  priett^  fma  to  k 
hjroiiQiy  ^ind  ireqiieiilly  to  axieftooii;  it  fi>llowa^  ibat  tbii 
piMwr  of'llie  keyS|  and  a  powe^  of -re]iMttitig<aiMi|  is  no  jimIih 
oiary  aet;'  wAmm  a'teyman  be  d^laved  capable,  of  the  powat 
e£jtt^ng,  aaidof  ramittiing'Qf  ains;  fi«  If woeonaMer^  tltet^ 
witiiovttme repenl&n^y no  aih  can  be  pardoned ;  and ^h it 
aU  fins  may ;  a«id  that  no  61^  am  ia  pardoned  aato  the  final 
stated  ^nt  soab^  but  at  thes^tae  tioEio  ail  bre  pai^nad:  it 
mat  naedafdkiw^  that  it  ia  not  the  namber  of  ainii  but  Ifaa 
eonditiott  of  the  persoD,  the  obanga  of  hb  Ufev  tbe  sorrow  of 
his  heaopt,  die  trtlth  of  Me  oonTersion,  sand  has  batted  of  all  ain^ 
titat  he  ia  ti>  consider;  If  hie  repentanee  be<e/  trm  ohaaga 
botxk  avtt  to  gtjfod,  front  rin' to  Ood>  a  thontikidanM  «r«l  pa«^ 
ddned  aa  ftoon  aa  onof  and  thaMnflinte'snerey  4f  Chid  doea 
eqtiaHy  eace^  onafifo<  aad  one  tbontandj  Imkadyin  aadar 
t0  eoaned  or  ccanf«rt^  it  may  be  very  aaefieil  tec  tdt  all  that 
grieves  the  penitei|t,  all  that  for  which  he  hath  no.raatt-and 
eati&ot  get  aattsfdotionibnt  aa  to  theeaserdeling  nay  other 
jtfdgnifi^  trpon  fhe^ man  either  to  the  pPMantv  or  ^tf  ^  fii^ 
tasa;  to  feAon  np  wbatisr  paet  aeema  not ^rery  neeiU/  or  at 
all'  raaaonasble:  but  aa  the  prieel^  ifdio  baptfi«»  a  Mntart^ 
)a^|ea<  of :  inn^  «»fiir  ae  ha  can  andoagbt;  tbatia,  wbedfar 
bd  hath,  bnd  ^aakla' «|iery^  bia«teiaivi2e^^aRd.ha  dispoaed<  to  t^ 
Ittba  rtilaastcni  of  aina  by  the  Spirit^of  Ood  iai  haptiMii  r  ao 
itiainrepentanca^^'MtbematL'soonvfeetioBaiNltabaiigai^  W 
be- eoaaikierad  ^  ttrhi^h  eannotba  byarfaat  iapost^tottpf 'iriM 
ia-^faesentyorfhtaie;.-  •.  •>  ^r  ... 

:  Aad^  neiwtf,  3>#  Akhoo^  the/ judicial  powar  of  the  piiaat 
eaanotjitfet  the  nittoedaity-of  pntioafaa  emnSsmkm^  ymtfifiStm 
InteiaJ  powtwha^ahfo  €t  anoAer  fiataa^thah  ^  aappewai, 
or  raihev  be  neet  pipoporljf  *  jadamm  fori^'  'rtba  jaii%afaitt 
af  a^iaribnna)/  eoercvi^/  pena^  mA<  offterBaAatiag^  toy  ftep&i 
Mbrty  ^shA  nttA'cSbm^tjf^i^mmii'  p«ttoa-;  thi&»  H^e  wap€^ 
ttriieiitr^/iiid  the  IMnfdMAon  ^^  And 

dtiB  thaiwfora  aliaft<  be  eeviaidetedibrs^^'  And  hmte  the  aonaa 
is  a  little  changed^  and  the  words  of  Ch»st  to  St  Feter,  are 
bto«ght«  ill  aa  >ainaiKanoay  io  prove  the  pimitfs»  power  M  be 
lacBciaf^  and  t&aiS),  wittL  the^  tfords  of  Christ  to  hid  apodtife^ 
John^  XX.  most  demonstrate  this  pttintv     h  Thenrfbtai 


the  testimoYiyand  apinion'^f  the  Master  of  ^tlieSeiiieiices^ 
tAraiicig'  that  the  pri^t^s  power  i^decUmtive,  hot  jujdieialV 
the  sentence' 0f  an^mbas^br^iiot  of  a  judge;  ^'^SiaceMioti* 
bus  tfihmt  potestatem  ^olvendi  et  ligatidi ;  id  est,  t^eteiidendi 
hofninee  Irgatos'  vel  sokttos;*^  "  The  pri€«t*e  power  of  loosing' 
and  binding;  n^  a  power  of  ^shewing  and<  declaring  ^  who  are 
bound,  and  who  are  loosed.  For  when  Christ  had' cured  ther 
leper,  he  sent  him  to  the  priest,  by  wfcose  jadgmettt  he  wasr 
to  be  deekred  clean :  and  when  ijazatue  Wa^  first  restored  to 
life  by  dbrist,  then  he  bade  hie  disciple  loose  bim  and  let 
him  go.'**  And  if  it  be  inquired,  To  what  ptoses  ila  lihe 
priesf  8  solution,  if  the  man  be  pardoned  i^bisady?!^ is  anJ 
swered ;  that"  Although  he  be  absbWed before  God,  yet  he 
is  not  aceounted  loosed  in  the  face  of  the  church,  but  by  the 
judgment  of  tbe  priest;"  But  we  hs(ve  the  s^tence  of  a 
greater  maniin  the  church  than  Peter  Lombaird  ;  viz.,  of  8t. 
Jeronte  himself,  who  discoiSrrses  this  afikir  dogmatically  and 
ftiU^jT,  and  -so  ab  not;to  be  capable  of  evpesiQn:  speakiitg  of 
those  wofdeof  Christ  to  St  PeteTy'**  i  will  give  to  thee  liie 
keys,  of  the.kingdom  of  heaten  ;  whataoever  thon  sfaalt  bind 
on  mrtb»  sball  beibound  m  heaved  rand  whalaoever  tboa 
slHdt  loose  on earlib,  siiall  be  loosed  in  heaven:^  **  This  pta^ 
(^ith  St.  Jerome)  aomti  bishops  and  -priestsinot  understeid* 
i»g,  take  upon  them  som^hing  of  the  8uipersd4douSAes8  of  the 
pbartaeeii,  BO  as  to  condemn  this  innocent  or  Ihmk  to  aoqiiit 
tbe  fpjktitj,^  whereas  Qod  inquires  noty.'wbut  is  the  sentence 
of  the  prieBt,  but  the  life  of  ^  tbe  guilty.  In  Leviticus,  the 
lepers  were  commanded  to  shew  themselves  to  the  priests, 
who  neither  make  them  leprous- norclean ;  but  they  discern 
who  are  cleaai,  and  who  are  unclean.  -  Ae  therefore  there,  tite 
priest  makes  the  leprofis  man  clean,  or  anblean  3  so  faiere, 
does  tbe  bishop,  or  the  priest,  bind  ^or  loose ;  i.  e.,  according 
to  their  office^  when.be  hears  the  variety  of  8ins,^be  knows 
who  is  to  be  bound,  and  Who  is  to  be  loosed.^— -St.  Ambrose^ 
adds  one.  advsintage  more,  as  consequent  to  the  priests* 
absolving   of  penitents  j  b\it  expressly  dietlares  against  the 

'  S'^nt.  lib.  4.  dist.  IS.  lit.  F.        «  St.  Jerome  in  Matt.  lib.  8.  ad  cap.  16. 

^  Homin^ft'in  remUsione  peccdtovum  ministeriiiai  arn'm  erbibent^  noD  Jiu 
alicujus  potestjatis  exexcent^  j)e(|ue  eoim  in  0ua.  Bed  in  Qpmine  Pfttris,  Filii> 
etSpiritus  Saricti,  peccata  cJiniittuntur.  Isti  rogant^  divioitas  dooat,  &c.  St, 
Ambros.  de  Spir.  S.  lib.  3.  cap.  la. 


ptoper^judibUtl  pawer ;  '^  Metx  gtre  their  iftimsiry  in  d»d  rtn 
wkmon'Of  smsb  but  they  exer ci«e.  not-  thiQ  right  of  any  power  v 
neither  aire  sine  remitted  by  themuDf  their  own^  butiikthe 
name  of  liie  Father^  Son,  and  fi(oIy  Spirit.  Men  |kraiy^  but 
it  is  God  who  forgfres!:  it  i^  man's  ohtoeqiuouaaeasi  but  thc( 
bountifttl  gift  ia  from  God.  rS^  Wne^nw^,  these  ia  no  ddubtt 
sins  are  foi|pkvren  in  baptism,  bat  the  operation  is  of  the  Father,' 
S<m,  and  Hdy  Spirift.^'  Here,  St  Ambrose  affirm^  ilm 
priest'a  power  of  pardomng  eiasy' to  i>e  wholfy  ministerial,  and 
optative,  or  by  way  of  prayer.  Just  as  it  is  in  baptism;^  So  iU 
is  in  r&pentanee^after  baptism :  sins -are  paordoned  to  the  truly 
penitent;  but  here  ia  bo  proper  judicial  power^.  The  bishop 
pmys^^and  God  pardons:  the  priest  doea'lus'miimtry,  and 
Ood 'give»  the  gift^  Here  are  three  witnesaes,  againab  whoosh 
there  is  no  excepAion;  and  whsit  they  have  said,  was  ^Ood 
oirtholic  doctrine  in  tbetr  ages';  lh«t  is  from  the  fouirth  age 
after  Christ,  to  the  eleventh :  bow  it  hath  h^&Ek  into  heipesy 
sinoe  t^t  time,  is  i»>w.  not  worth  inquiring  $  but  yet  hbw 
xciasonilble  that  old*  doctrine  as,  is  yftvy  6t  to  consider*' 

Of  necessity  it  moat  be  true;  beoauae  whalerer  kind  of 
ab^lntron^or  binding  it  ta,  that  the  biahopaand  firiedtshaAre 
power  to  use;  it  does  its  wotk  intended,  wtiftkontaaafyreii 
chaia^ging  of  state  ?in  the  penitent  Tbe< priest  afabersnothing i 
ht' diminishes  no  nwn's  right;  he  girea  nothing  to  Mm  bnt 
what  be  had  before.  The.  priest  baptizes,  and  he  abaolves, 
and-  he  cedumiuaiealea,  and  he  prays^*  and-  her  declares  tiie 
will  of  God  ;  and,  by  importunity,  be  compels  meii  to  c6m«^ 
and  if  he  find  them  lanwdttbyv  -fae  kecpS/  them  outf|:>  ^^but  'it^  iU 
such,  as  he*  finds  to  be  unworthy :  such  who  aore  in  a  state  of 
perdition,  be. cannot,  he  nnght  nQ#.,toadniit  torth^-mtiastriea 
of  life«  '  True  it  as,  he.  pmys  to  Gbd  fot  pardon^  and  so  he 
prays  that  God  wiU  give  thesiimer  the  grace  of  repeBtance : 
but  he  can  Bio  more  give  psdrdon^  than  .he  can  give  irepent- 
ance;  he  that  gives  this,  gives  that/ 

And  iti  is  so  «lso;in  the  case  ofabsolation;  he  can  ab- 
solve none  bat  those,  that  are*truly;penitent:  hecangive 
thanks  indeed  to  God  on  his  behalf;  but  as  that  thanksgiv- 
ing supposes  'pacdon,,  so  that .  pardon  supposes  repentance : 
and  if  it  be  true  repentance,  the  priest  will  as  certainly  find 
him  pardoned,  as  find  him  penitent  And  therefore  we  find, 
in  the  old  penitentiats  and  v^^es  of  this  churchy  thajt  tj^e 
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psieiib  tHA.  not  tbiiolve  the  penitent  in  tine  indicatird  or  jodi*^ 
^i^.jEipinDt  To  .thi«  purpoBQ  it  is  observed  by  Qo«t»  in  the 
Sii^olpgioo^  that  now,  ^<  maay  do  freely  assert «  ead  ten^ 
Qimielbjridefeiidi  and  dearly  teach,  and  prosp^ously  write^thiit 
tha  adenm  form  of  reconoilingi  *  Absolvo  te  &  peooalis  tiiii^' 
13  not  perhaps  above  the  a^e  of  four  hundred  years ;  and  thfit 
the  j  old  fbrm  of  absolatioB  m  the  Latin  chwroh,  was  ooni» 
fMed  ia.  words  of  deprecation,  so  far  as  we  may  ooi^^eo^ 
tore  out. of  .the  ecclesiastical  history^  ancient  ntuab^itvadi^ 
ihUf  and  other,  tesiimoniea  withoMt  exception/''^ And  in  ti^ 
Opuseula  ^  of  Thomas  Aquinas*  h»  tells  that  a  doctor  «aid  to. 
lam,  that  the  xiptative  form,  or  deprecatory,  was  the  nftualt 
and  that  tbea  it  was  not  thirty  years  since  the  ladlcatiTQ  <fofBa 
of  <'Eg|o  te  absol?o^  was  uaed;  which  computatian  oomeo 
Di^ar  the  eompatatton  made  by  Ooar»  And  diis  is  the  mem 
evidently  eo»  im  that  it  appesvrs,  that  in. the  anoient  discipfioe 
of  the.chttfleh,  aideacoa  might  reconcile  the  penitmis,  if  tba 
pf iest  wem  absent :  '^  Si  autem  necessitas  evenmt*  «t  preo» 
byter  non  fuetit  pifleseQS,  diaconxis  snsctpiat  poBrntentem*  10 
det^sanctam.  eommnnionem^  -J'  and  if  a  deacon,  can  aiiiS^ster 
^s  afiakf  then  th^  prieet  is  notindispeiisably  neoesawT!^  n^r 
his  power  judicial  and  pretociai..  .  ..  _ 

But  besides  thifly  the  power  of  tise  keya  is  under  thie  master 
in  the  htiAds  of  the  steward  of  the  house ;  .wh)(»is  dbe  miiust«r 
of  gavemment :  and  th«5  power  of  remitting  awi  retainiaf 
bftipg  but  the  verification  of  the  pvomise  of  dM  lieys^.  is  ie 
be  understood  by  the  same  jmalogy,  and  is  exerdsad  in 
many  inatanoee,.a]Hi  to  many  great* panrpeses/thonghno  mam 
b^dever  dreamt  of  a  jodizaal  power  afabsBolatf  on.  of  sacral 
sin»;  viz«,  iadisciphne  and  govemmenft^  in  Teasomig  am^als^ 
m  restoring  persons  '  overtaken  m  a  dhuk'  ta  the  peacai  of 
tbt^t  church,  in  snstaining  the  w)sak;  in  ciittisig  off  of  oen* 
ri^t  membeJBa,  in  rejecting  heretics,  m^  praaefaing  peace  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance  through-  his  name,  and  mmiBi^ 
taring  the  word  of  reooneUiation,  and  interoeding  in  the  mi'* 
ntstry  of  Christ's  mediatien;  ihat  is^  being  God's  ambaar 
sador,  he  is  Ood's  messenger  in  the  great  work  of  the  Gospel^ 
which  is  repentamce.  and  forgiveness.  In  short,  bindlag 
and  loosing,  remitting  and  retaining,  are  acts  of  gcvernmefit 
relating  to  public  discipline*    And  of  any  other  pardoning 
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or  i||tiui>mg|  iio  iij^Mi  bfttk  any  power  but  ivbatlie  iftuii^teni 
IB  t\ke  word  of  Ood  and  pray«r»'  vixto  ii¥bich  the  miaUtry  ^ 
the  sacnMpepto  is-  iinderslood  to  belong^v  For  iviMt  does  tho 
dmrch,  wh«^9bo  binds  a  sioDer  or  retftiiisthiftniiii  btntpo^i 
late.  him  firop  the  communication' lof  puMia  pmy«fp  iiiid  sih 
^amenta?  accordiog  to  that  eayingof  TeHniUian««$  ^'  Snawt* 
ii|um  futuri  jttdicii  prsBJudieiuift  est^  ai  qi}ia  ita  deliquorit^  lit 
a  fiommmiicationo  orationis  et  coiiTOi^taa  at  omnia  aanoli 

> 

qOBunercii  velagstor«"i^^nd  the  liko  waa  aoid  by  St.  Attstin' ; 
'/  Yefselxir  ante  ocqloa  imago  fuimrit  jadicii,  nt  com  alii  acco^ 
dupt  ad  allare  I>eiy  %ao  ipaa  bod  aecedit»  cogitet  quAm  ait 
contremiscenda  ilia  poaooy  qua  pereipientibua.  alHa  yitam 
9iUmwaii  ^iii  ia  iQortem  pfi»cipitaid}iJur«toniam."<-»f Aad  whan 
the oharcbi  uppn the  iinner's  r^estaoce,  doeareatova hilo to 
Aa  benefit  of  piibfic  asaembliea  and  aaerameuta;  ahe  doaa 
truly  pfu^don  bis  bios,  that  is^  ahe  takes  off  the  evil,  that  wa* 
Tipoa  him  for  hia  sina.  For  so  Ohriat  prored  hia  power  on 
eait)i  to  forgive  sins,  by  taking  the  poor  man^a  palay  away : 
^d  so  does  the  ohureh  pardon  his  sine  by  taking  nway  that 
l^rnUe  puniefaoient  of  separating  him  fDOoa  all  the  puUic 
comcp^ufiion  of  tbeohnroh  (  and  both  theae  are^  in  their  several 
kinds,  the  most  material  and  proper  f>ardons. 

Bnt  ffaen^  as  the  ehmch  gives  pardon  proportionable 
to  the  evil  she  inflioto^  which  Ood  also  will  Terify,  if  it 
ha  done  here  in  troth  and  rightoouaneas ;  so  >  there  is  n 
p^QB  wiiiah  Qod'Only  givea^  .He  is  •-the  injured  tod 
offended  person,  and  hO'  alone. oan  mmit'offaia  Own  righi 
ftijt  yet  ftp  tbi^'paadon  tha-cbnvah.  does^oofOpetata  by  bar 
ndnietry.!  Now-vUiat  tfaia  pardon  is,  we  nndeaatand  bast  by 
^e  onilS)  that>  are  by  UmxinBicted  upon  &a  sinner.  For  to 
tAlh'of  ft  power  oftpBrdoningiaina,  where  there  is  no  power  to 
^ike  tiLwoy  the  ptmishmentiof  sin,  is  but  n  dreaa^  of  a  shadow : 
|uis  are  OQly  then  pasdoned,  wben  the  punishment  ia  removed* 
lioiW ^habnt £bd  alone  ean  take  away  a'sIcdm^M)  or  Mnwo 
^-tfdal'from^'fkowerQtf'hiasins,  or  snatch  himont  of  the 
i0ml^  ^ssoseionF*  TheSpirit  of  Oed  alone  can  do  this,  *  it 
ia  the  Spirit  that  (qmckenelh^'  and  raisetii  from  spiritual  detttb, 
^i4  g^etkna^the  life,  of  iiod*  Man  can  pray  for  the  Spirit, 
bat  God  alone  can  give  it;-  our  blessed  Saviour  obtained  for 
us  the  Spirit  of  God  by  thio  way,  by  prayer*    ♦*  I  wift  pray 
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linfo '  the  Father^  and  he  shall  give  you  oaother  Comfoirter, 
even  the  Spirk  of  truth ;"  and  therefore  much  less  do  any  of 
Christ's  mioiaters  convey  the  Spirit  to  any  one,  but  by  prayer, 
and  hdy  iniiiistries  in  the  way  of  prayer:  but  this  is  best 
iUustcated  by  th^  case  of  baptism.  .''  It  is  a  matter  of  equal 
power,  said  Alexander  of  Ales*^,  to  baptize  with  internal  bap* 
ti»m,  iaiKi'  to  absolve' from  deadly  sin.  But  it  waisnotfit, 
that'God  should  GOmtnunicate  the  power  of  baptizing  inter- 
nally unto  any,  lest  we  should  place  our  hope  in  man."  And 
&t!  Anslin  (if  at  least  he  be  the  auditor  of  the  *■  Seala  Paradi^i^') 
says,  '^  The  office  of  baptizing,  theXiOrd  granted  unto  many ; 
bat  the  power  and  authoi^ity  of  remitting  smsdn  baptism,  he 
retained  uato  himself  alone;  wherefore  <^.  John,  ^  antono* 
mastice  et  diseretiy^/^  by  way  of  distilictfon  and  singularity,'' 
affirms,  that,  He  it  is  who  baptkes  with  the  Ko!y  Ghost.'^ 
And  I  sludl  apply- this  to  die  power  of  the  key&in'the  mi«* 
nistry  o£  repentance,  by  the  words  «f  St.  Cyprian  q :  ^  Bemis* 
sio  peccatorom,  >«ve  per  baptismnm  sive  per  alia  sacramenta 
done  tor,  propria  SpiritlU^  Sancti  est,  et  4psi  ^oli  hujus  effi^ 
cientiae  pidvilegium  n!anet;"<«^As  therefore  the  bishop,  or  the 
priest/  can  >  give  die  Holy  Ghost  to  a  repenting  j^innei*,  so*  he 
can  give  him  pardon,  and  no  otherwise:  that  is,  by  grayer, 
aoid  themimstrjcof  the  sacraments  to  persons  fitly  disposed^ 
who  also  .can  land  have  received  the  Holy  Ghoi^,  without  any 
such  ministry  ofniianf;«  as  appeare  in 'Si.  Pete^'i*^ question; 
^  What  'hhideiiB  these  men  to  be  baptiKed^  who  hav^  refoerred 
the  Holy  Ghost  as'  w/ell  as  wef  And  it  is  done  evei*y  day, 
and  every  hour,  in  die  communiion  of  saints,  an  the  immis^ 
sionsi  and  visitations  from  hfaven,  which  the  saints-  of  God 
daily.  Tec!eive>  and  often  perceive  and  feel^  '^  :Bvery  mim  is 
bouind  by  the  co)[;ds  of  his  own  sins^  which  ropea  and  baiids 
the  aposdea  em.  loose,  imitadog  therein  their  Jilaster^  who 
said  toithf mi  '  Whatsoeveer  ye  shall  loose  oo  eaa'th, 'shall  be 
loosed  in*  h^vieaoii>^  ^'Solvuntautemeosapostoli,serInoneI>ei, 
et  testim^^niis  Scripturarum,  et  exbortatbne^rtutufib/  V^^^idi 
Sit.  Jei?ome '.  For  the  word,  of  God,  which:  is  ihttwted  to  tbd 
ministiy  of<the.ohurcb»^i8  that  rule  and  meaisure,  by  which' 
God  will  judge  ua  all,  at.  the  last  day;  :and  therefore,  by  the 

'  ^  Somm.  part.  4.  q.  9 1 .  tnemb.  1 . 
p  Tom.  pperum  August.  Scala  Parad.  cap.  fi, 

I  De  opeiibus  CardinalibosChnsti  inter  Cypriani  opera ;  $e^  varius  Anioldi 
Bonflevallensls.   »  -    '        '  '^  Lib.  6.  Comment,  inr  iMi;  cap.  xiv. 
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word  of  God  we  stand  or  Ml,  we  are  bound  or  loosed :  vAkk 
word  wbea  die  minialers  of  the  Qospel  dtspease  rigiitihjr,  they 
bind  or  loose;  and  what  Hiey  so  bind  or  leoseton  earthy  God 
will  bind  and  loose  in  heaven.  That  is,  by  the  same  nlea* 
sures  he  wiU  judge  the  man,  by  which  be  hath  comnaoded 
his  ministers  to  judge  them  by ;  that  is,  they  preadifreisiisi* 
«ion  of  sins  to  tlie  pemtent»  and  God  will  make  it  good ;  and 
they  thieaten  eternal  death  to  the  impenitent,  and  God  mil 
indict  it.  But  oither  powers  of  binding  and  loosing  than 
what  lamiSx  been  already  instanced,  thoee  words  of  Ohvist 
prove  Bot.  And  these  powers,  and  no  other,  do  we  find 
used  by  the  apostles :  '*  To  us  (saiith  St.  Paul')  is  committed 
the  word  of  reconciliation :  now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Ghrist^  as  thou^  God  did  beseeoh  you  by  w^  we  pray  you 
in  Christ's  steady  be  ye  reconciled  to  God;"  Ckrist  is  the 
great  minister  oif  vecondliation ;  we  are  his  ambassadora  to 
the  people  for  that  purpose :  and  we  tire  to  preach  to  tfiem, 
and  to  exhort  them;  to  pray  them,  and  to.pray  for  them; 
and  we  also,  by  our  ministry,  reconcile  them ;  and  .we  par-* 
don  their  sins ;  for  God  hath  set  us  over  the: people  to. that 
puiqpiose :  but  then  it  is  also  in  that  manner  that  God  set  the 
priest  over  the  leprous ;  Mmtres  pustvBT  mdrhv  9  U^is^f  **  The 
jmest  witbpoUutton  shall  pollute  thmnV  ei^d  the  priest  shall 
cleanse  him,  that  is,  shiU  declare  him  so*  And  it  is  in  the 
same  manner  that  God  set  the  prophet  Jeremy^  over  the  na« 
tionsy  .to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down^and  to  destroy,  to  throw 
down,  tobuild,and  to  plant :  that  is,  by  ^^ putting  his  word 
into  Ills  mouth"  to  do  allthis,  to  preach  all  this,  to  promise 
or  to  threaten  respectively,  all  this*  The  ministers  of  the 
Goapel  do  pardon  sins,  just  as  they  save  men ;  "  Th»  doing, 
thou,  shalt  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee;**  that  is, 
^  by  attending  to  and  continuing  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ' :*> 
and  ^*  He  that  eonverts  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way, 
saves  a  soul  from  death,  and  covers  a  niultitude  of  sins^.'* 
Brii]^ing  tibe  man  to  lepentance,  persuading  him  to  turnirom 
vanity  to  the  living  God ;  thus  he  brings  pardon  to  htm,  and 
salvation.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  a  layman  can  do  this ;  I  an* 
swer,  it  is  very  well  for  him  if  he  does;  aiid  he  can,  if  it  please 
Ood  to  assist  him:  but  the  ordinary  ministry  is  appointed 

•  2  Cor.  V.  19,  20.  »  Lev.  xiii.  44.  5.  7.  «  Jer.  i.  10. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  16.  y  Jam.  v.  20. 
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be  any  differeaee,  certainly  he»  who,  out  of  careleseness  of 
Afintf  or  the  multitude  of  Jbis  sins,  or  want  of  the  sharpnesB 
.of  ao^row  (for  these  coanooidy  ace  causes  of  it),  forgets  maay 
of  his.  sins,  is,  in  all  reason,  further  from  pardon,  than  he 
y^h^e  consoi^oioe;  .being  sore  wounded,  cannot  forget  that, 
which  stii^  him  so  perpetually.  If  he  that  r^nembers 
most,  because  he  is  most  penitent,  be  tied  to  a  more  severe 
dis^pline^  than  he  that  r^nembers  lea8t,**->then,  according  to 
this  diacipline>  the  worst  man  is  in  the  best  condition.  But 
what  if  the  siuoer^iOut  of  bashfulness,  do  omit  to  enumerate 
some  sin?  Is  there  no  conaultiog  with  his  modesly  ?  Is  there 
no  help  for  him,  but  he  must  confess^  or  die?  St.  ABotbrose^ 
l^es  a  perSect  answer  to  this  case :  "  Lavant  laorymee  de- 
lictum, quod  iroce  pudor  est  confiteri,  et  venisa  fletus  consu- 
bint,  et  ver^cundsB  lacvymae  sine  horrore  culpam  loquunttur. 
LacrymsB  crimen  sine,  offensione  yerecundied  confitentur."-^ 
AjQd  the  same  is  almost  in  words  affirmed  by  Maximus  Tau- 
xinensiB^:  ^^  Larat  lacryma  dielictum,  quod  voce  pudor  est 
confiteri :  lacrymse  ergo  verecondiee  packer  consulunt  et  sa- 
luti ;  nee  erubescunft  in  petendo,  et  empetrant  in  rogando.'^'*- 
And  ■  tiiat;  this  may  not  seem  a  propriety  of  St*  Petei^s  re- 
pentance^ because  sacramental  confession  was  not  yet*  insti- 
tuted (for  that  BeUarmme  offers  for  an  answer) ;  besides  that 
sacramental  confession  wss,  as  I  have  made  to  appear,  ne- 
ver instituted^  either  then,  or  since  then,  in  Scripture,  by 
Christy  or  by  Ub  apoades ;  besides  this,  I  say,  St.  Ambrose^ 
applies  the  precedent  of  St.  Peter  to  every  one  of.us;^- 
^*  Flevit  ergo  amarissimd  Petrus:  flevii  ut  laorymis  auum 
posset  lavare  delictnm;  et  tu  si  vemam  vis  mereri,  ^itue 
culpam  lacvymis  tuam.'''-*-And  to  the  same  sense  also  is 
that  of  Cassian:  "  Qu5d  si,  verecundii.retrabente»  revelare 
[peccata]  coram  hominibus  erubescis,  iUi  quem  latere  non 
possunt,  confiteri  ea  jugi  suppHcationes  non  desinas,  ac  di- 
cere,  ^  Tibi  soli  peccavi,  et  malum  coram  te  feci,'  qui  et  absque 
illius.  verecundiae  publicatione  curare,  et  sine  improperio 
peccato  donare  consuevit.*'^ — To  these  I  shall  add  a  pregnant 
testimony  of  Julianus  Pomerius,  or  of  Prosper* ;  *'  Qu6d 
si  ipsi  sibi  judices  fiant,  et  veluti  suse  iniquitatis  ultores  hie 
in  se  voluntariam  poenam  severissimse  animadversionis  exer* 

*  In  Lucam,  lib.  10.  cap.  82.      ^  Homil.  8.  de  PoRnitentit  Petri. 

^  Coliat.  80.  c.  S.  ,^  Pe  ViUl  Costmnplativa,  lib.  8.  cap.  7. 
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ceant^  tempomKbus  poenis  mutaverint  eeterna  supplicm^  et 
bcrymis  ex  verA  cordis  comptinctione  fluentibuB  restin** 
guent  aeterni  ignis  incendfa.'^  And  this  was  the  opinion  of 
divers  learned  persons  in  Peter  Lombard's  time  %  that  if  men 
fear  to  confess  lest  they  foe  disgraced|  or  lest  others  should 
be  tempted  by  their  evil  example;  and  therefore'  conceal 
them  from  mnain,  atid  reveal  them  to  God ;  they  obtain  pardon. 
Secondly :  For  Hiosesins,  wbi^eh  thiey  do  entitnerate ;  the 
priest,  by  IJiem^  cannot  make  a  truer  judgment  of  the  peni- 
tent's repentance  and  disposition  to  amendment,  Aan  he  can 
by  his  geners3  profession  of  his  tihie'and  deep  contrition^  and 
such  other  ^huttian  indications,  by  which  sudi  things  are  sig- 
nified.  Foir  still  it  ii  to  be  remembered^  he  is  not  the  judge 
of  the  sin,  bbt  of  the  man.  For  Christ  hatii  left  no  rules,  by ' 
which  the  sin  is  to  foe  judged;  no  penitenti?al  tables,  bo 
chancery' tax,  no  penttential  caiix»tis;  neitber  did  the  apos* 
ties :  and  thoise  w^ch  were  in  use  in  the  primitive  diurdi, 
as  they  were  vasdy  short  of  the  merit  of  the  sins,  so  they  are 
very -vastly  greater  than  are  now  in  use,  or  will  be  endured:  by 
which*  it  plainly  enough  appears^  that  they  impose  penances 
at  ihejr  i>le^ure,  as  die  ipeppie  are  contoit  to  take  them; 
attd  for-  the^greatest  sins,  we  see,  ^they  impose  ridiculoos  pe- 
n«UM$ei'(  and  themi^lvts  pnofess  they  impose  but  ei  part  of 
tteit'  penance  tlrat  is^  due:  -whichr. certaaiiy  cannot  be  any 
eompliaaoe  with  any  law  «f  Ood,  wfaicbis  always  wiser^  more 
just,'  and  more  'to  purpose.  <  And  themfore,  ^to  esiot  a  special 
eniimeratton  of  aS-our  sinsiremetnbered, ' to. enablci  the* priest 
only  t&itckpo^^h  part^'of'peticttice^  vsasif a  princ^i  should 
mise  an  arttiy  of  ten  thousand  men  to  suppress  a  tiim«ik, 
raised  in  a  Iftde  vfllage  agaififst  the  petty  constable.  Besides 
Irhicb,  in  the  ch«rcb  of 'R«M»e  they  have  an  old  rule,  whiofh 
is  to  tim  day  in  uite  amK>Bg  tfaeni^ 

SitoM  modus, poenaejustBe  moderatio  culpo  ^ 

Qufttai&td  tenor,  (jiitintd  6oiitrltio  major. 

.  Ai^d.  ther^qre,  ,^  fyvjiXtef  .  coatrjtus  leviter.  plectatpr;'* 
"  he*iheit  is.gf^atly  sorrowful  lieiecjs  but  little  penance,^ 
Qy^ which, is  to  be  ,underst9pd^  ttat  tne  penancp  is  but  to 
simply  the,  ?vaut  o^  internal  sorrow ;  which  tte  priest  can  no 
way  make  judgment  of,  but  by  such  signs  as  the  penitent  is 

'(    «Lotti1te¥d.8edt.lib«i.d.  7.adfliiemUt.C 
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to  bishops  and  {^rkmlsi  00  'that  itfthough  u^iBifA^dio  it-en- 
traordiinyrily,  that  ean  be  no  prejudice  to  the  otimtaj  ptyinft 
of  thet  loeys  in  th^ hands  of  the  clergy;  iv^hieh  'hrbut a  ini* 
nMi^yef  sprayer,  of  the  wotd  an*  saci^aimnts:  according  to 
the  saying' of  their  own  Ferns'  upon  this  plaoe  ?  ^  Citist'in. 
this  word  shews  how^  anf4  to  what  use,  he  ai;  tiiis  tiifid  '^v^ 
them  the  Holy  Obost,  to  wit,  for  thenemission  of  sins* 
neither  for  the  aposdeit  tberaseltnssaloM ;  ^  sed-nt  6uikl«m'Sp^ 
ritiun,*  esndiemqae  lomissibnein  pecoaitoram  v^Ho  pm^kiati^ 
nis,  et  sacrameutis  iKSTbo  aumevis^dislribnetont;'  ^  Aad.  a^^rit^ 
ho  brings  in  Christ  saying, ''  I  therefore  cbooM  jron^^'and  IwM 
yottr  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ohost  unto  the  word  of  th^  ^iurf^, 
and  confirm  you/ that  going  into  the  ^worid,  y4  may  >f^adk 
the  Gospel  to  ^^ety  eveaturey  «nd  tibat  yo  may  <distrib«ieittat 
▼ery  reuiisBion  by 'the  word  of  the  Ooispdy'Sftd  iiite'itaetvi' 
mentff."  For  tiie  rwotds  of  CSnrisi  are  general  aatd  imkAttit^^^ 
and  they  are  oMppvehensiYe  sof  the  whole  f power  aiMlinfiiiatrf 
eeelcsiastical':  and  in  thpse  parts  of  it  whiob  are  Gv^tdent  add 
confessed,  viz*,,  preadiing  remission  of  siuBmnd  baptism^rft 
special  emmnemtion  of  Ofnr  sins  id  ni^th«r  itsifetnall^neees^' 
saiy,  nor  esteemed  so  by  custom,  nor  madoi^oibyvtstoocof 
these  words-  of  Christy  therelbre  itis  no.  woy  ineeessary,^ 
nesttier  have  they  at  all  proved  it  so  by  Sciiptuio.  •:  Andito 
this  I  add  only  what  Ambroaius  PdnnguS,  a  (dims  of  th9 
electCMT'of  Triers>  said  ki  the  c<Hinoil  of  Trnnt;  M4baArikm 
irofda  of  our  Lord,  ^  <i^orma  remiseritisV  i^em  pedmpr 
not  expounded,  by  any.&th^,  foraninatitnttOB'OC'tlift^ott- ^ 
crament  of  penance  ■:>  and  that  by  s<mie  tk«jr  woneattdeastood 
of  baptism ;  by  others,  of  any  other  thing  by  which  .puidon; 
of  ams  IS  received*/'  .«  ..  .  .  j   n  ♦ 

But  since  there  is  no  neoessity  daolavod  in  ^riptiue<,QC 
confessing  all  our  sins  to  a  priest^. no  me^tipift  oCaaQrameotal 
penance,  or  confession^  it  n^ust.  needs  secan  strai^ge.  thpjb-.fi 
doctrrae,  of  which  there  is  kio  commandment  ip  §enptciKe,iMM 
direotton  for  the  manner  of  dpi^g  ^  ^fficult/a  woric,  do  (ftSM. 
or  officer  described  to  any  such  purpose;  .that a  doetrine^.I 
say,  of  which  in  the  fountain  of  salvation  ^ere  is  no  wpaogf 
should  yet  become,  in  process  of  time^to  be  tho  conditioar 
of  salvation:  and  yet  for  preaching,  praying,  baptizing, 
communicating,  we  have  precept  upon  precept,  and  line 

s  John,  Yx  •  *  ifist.  Concil.  fTrid,  A^Z>*  JSS.  mxb,  /utio  Teiiio. 


upon  line ;  ve  have  in  Scftftcm  th^ee  ^pifitl€Mi  imtten  M»  Iwo 
bJAhopsi  in  which  the  episcopal  office  hi  abuntleoilly  tde* 
scribed ;  en^  oxceUeqt  oMom  esW^Usbed ;  and  the  paiti  of 
their,  duty,  enuneiated:  and  yet  no.  caie  taken  abaut  tbe 
office  of  *  father  oonfeaeqr.'  Indeed  we  .find  a  pions  exhofte^ 
tioa  to  all  spiritnal  persons,  that,  ^*  if  any.  men  be  overtakm 
in  a  faalt,  they  should  rcMitore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness  s"  *  restore  him,*  that!  is,  to  the  pitUio  peace  and 
commmuon  of  the.  ohuKJi,  from  which  by  his  deliaquewty 
he  fell  $  and  tiestore  him  also,  by  the  word  of  his  proper  mi- 
nistiy^  to  the  .favour  of  Ood ;  by  exhortations  to  htm,  by 
reproving  of  bim>  by  pmyiag^  for  him :  and  besides  this,  we 
he^  aome  little  limits. more,  which  the  tdiarch  of  Rome^  if 
th^  plesae,r4nay  make  good  use  of  in  this  •^estson^  euck 
aaafet,  **  tkattkey  who  sin,  should  be  rebuked  before  all  men, 
ibM'  otibess  also  may  learb;'^  wUch  indeed  is  a  good  war* 
ranfy  for  puUio  diseipline,  but  very  little  £»r  peivate  eonfee* 
sion«  And  St.  Paul  charges  Timodiy,  that  he  should  <^  ky 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man^^'  that  he  be  not  partaker  of  odier 
men's  sins  $  whiok  is*  a  good  caution  against  the  Ronum  way  of 
absolving- -them  tbat  confess,  as  soon  as  they  have  eonfeseed, 
before  they  have  made  thar  sa^fections.  The  same  Apostle 
speaks'  tiso  of  <^  some  that  creep  into  houses,  and  leaid  cap^ 
tive  siHy  women  ;^*  I  diould  have  thought,  he  had  intended 
it  against  /such;  as  flien  abused  auriculsnr  confession  •;  it  being 
so  \Ae  what  ihey  do  now ;  but  tbat  St.  Paul  knew  liotbing 
of  tliese'kttely^inlroduced  practices!  and  lastiy,  he  commands 
every  lone  fliat  is  to  receive  the  holy  communion,  **  to  examine 
him^lf,  and'  i^o  let  him  eat*/*  he  forgot,  it  seems,  to  enjoin 
them  to  go  to  confession  to  be  examined :  which  certainly  he 
could  nevei*  have  d6ne'  more  opportunely  than  here;  and,  if  it 
had^been  neeesbary,  he  could  never  have  omitted  it  more  inde- 
cently. But  it  seems,  the  first  Christians  were  admitted  upon 
other  teniis  by  tbe  apostles,  than  they  are  at  this  day  by  the 
Romate  clfergy.  And  indeed  it  were  infinitely  strange,  that 
since,  in  the  Old  Testament,  remission  of  sins  was  given  to 
every  one,  that  confessed  to  God,  and  turned  from  his  evil 
way«,  thatij  in  the  New  Testament,  to  which  liberty  is  a 

«  Isai.  i.  16---18.   Ezek.  xviii.  23.   xxxiii.  15^  16.  bai.  xxx.  15.  •ecuaddm 
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special  p ri vilege,  and  the  imposed  yoke  of  Christ  infinitely 
more  easy  than  the  burden  of  the  law ;  and  repentance  is  the 
very  formality  of  the  Gospel-covenant ;  and  yet,  that  pardon 
of  onr  sins  shall  not  be  given  to  us  Christians  on  so  easy 
terms  as  it  was  to  the  Jews ;  but  an  intolerable  new  burden 
shall  be  made  a  new  condition  of  obtaining  pardon.  And 
this  will  appear  yet  the  more  strange ;  when  we  consider, 
that  all  the  sermons  of  the  prophets  concerning  repentance, 
were  not  derivations  from  Moseses  law,  but  homilies  evan- 
gelical, and  went  before  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 
and  John  Baptist  was  last  of  them;  and  that,  in  this  matter, 
the  sermons  of  the  prophets  were  but  the  Gospel  antedated; 
and,  in  this  affair,  there  was  no  change  but  to  the  better  and 
to  a  clearer  manifestation  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  sweet 
yoke  of  Christ;  the  disciples  of  Christ  preached  the  same 
doctrine  of  repentance  that  the  Baptist  did,  and. the  Baptist 
the  same  that  the  prophets  did,  and  there  was  no  difference ; 
Christ  was  the  same  in  alU  and  he  that  commanded  his  disci- 
ples to  fast  to  God  alone  in  private,  intended  that  all  the 
parts  of  repentance  transacted  between  God  and  our  con- 
sciences, should  be  as  sufficient  as  that  one  of  fasting,  and 
that  other  of  prayer :  and  it  is  said  so  in  all ;  *'  for,  if  we  con- 
fess our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness/'  It  is  God  alone 
that  can  cleanse  our  hearts,  and  he  that  cleanses  us,  he  alone 
does  forgive  us ;  and  this  is  upon  our  confession  to  him :  his 
justice  and  faithfulness  are  at  stake  for  it ;  and  therefore  it 
supposes  a  promise :  which  we  often  find  upon  our  confes- 
sions made  to  God,  but  it  was  never  promised  upon  confes- 
sion made  to  the  priest. 

But  now,  in  the  next  place,  if  we  consider,  whether  this 
.thing  be  reasonable,  to  impose  such  a  yoke  upon  the  necks 
of  the  disciples,  which  upon  their  fathers  was  not  put  in  the 
Old  Testament,  nor  ever  commanded  in  the  New;  we  shall 
find,  that,  although  many  good  things  might  be  consequent 
to  the  religious  and  free  and  prudent  use  of  confession ;  yet 
by  changing  into  a  doctrine  of  God,  that  which,  at  most,  is 
but  a  commandment  of  man,  it  will  not,  by  all  the  contingent 
good,  make  recompense  for  the  intolerable  evils  it  intro- 
duces. And  here  first  I  consider  that  many  times  things  seem 
profitable  to  us,  and  may  minister  to  good  ends ;  but  God 
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jadges  them  useless  and  dangerous  :  for  he  judges  not  as  we 
judge.  The  worshipping  of  angels,  and  the  abstaining  from 
meats,  which  spme  false  apostles  introduced,  looked  well, 
and  pretended,  to  humility,  and  mortification  of  the  body ; 
but  the  Apostle  approved  them  not:  and  of  the  same  mind 
were  thq  succeeding  ages  of  the  church;  who  condemned  the 
dry  diet,  and  the  ascetic  fasts  of  Montanus,  though  they 
were  pretended .\oiily.  for  discipline ;  but  when  they  came  to 
be  imposed,  they,  grew  intolerable.  Certainly^  men  lived 
better  lives,  when,  by  the  discipline  of  the  church,  sinners 
were  brought  to  public  stations  and  penance,  than  now  they 
do  by  all  the  advantages,  real  or  pretended,  from  auricular 
confession ;  and  yet  the  church  thought  fit  to  lay  it  aside^ 
and  nothing  is  left  but  the  shadow  of  it. 

2.  This  whole  topic  can  only  be  a  prudential  consider^' 
ation,  and  can  no  way  infer  a  divine  institution ;  for  though 
it  was  as  convenient  before  Christ,  as  since,  and  might  have 
had  the  same  effects  upon  the  public  or  private  good,  then^ 
as  now;  yet  God  was  not  pleased  to  appoint  it  in  almost 
forty  ages ;  and  we  say,  he  hath  not  done  it  yet.  However^ 
let  it  be  considered,  that  there  being  some  things,  which» 
St.  Paul  says,  are  not  to  be  **  so  much  as  named"  amongst 
Christians  ;  it  must  needs  look  indecently,  that  all  men  and 
aU  women  should  come  and  make  the  priest's  ears  a  common 
sewer  to  empty  all  their  filthinesa ;  and  that  which  a  modest, 
man  would  blush  to  hear,  he  must  be  used  to,  and  it  is  the, 
greatest  part  of  bis  employment  to  attend  to.  True  it  is,  that 
a  physician  must  see  and  handle  the  impurest  ulcers ;  but  it 
is,  because  the  cure  does  not  depend  upon  the  patient,  but 
upon  the  physician,  who,  by  general  advertisement,  cannot 
cure  the  patient,  unless  he  had  a  universal  medicine,  which 
the  priest  hath:  the  medicine  of  repentance^  which  can  in- 
differently cure  all  sins,  whether  the  priest  know  them  oc 
no.  And  therefore,  all  this  filthy  communication  is  therefore 
intolerable,  because  it  is  not  necessary :  and  it  not  only  poU 
lutes  the  priest's  ears,  but  his  tongue  too ;  for,  lest  any  cir- 
cumstance, or  any  sin,  be  concealed,  he  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  interrogate,  and  proceed  to  particular  questions  in 
the  basest  things.  Such  as  that  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Bur- 
chard*^,  and  such  which  are  too  largely  described  in  Sanchez; 

^  Lib.  19.  Decret.  de  Matrlmonio.  \ 
VOL.    XI.  D 
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which  thing  does  not  only  detarpate  all  honest  and  modest 
conversation^  but  it  teaches  men  to  understand  more  sins 
than  ever  they  (it  may  be)  knew  of.  And^  I  believe,  there 
are  but  few  in  the  world  at  this  day,  that  did  ever  think 
of  such  a  crime,  as  Burchard  hath  taught  them  by  that  ques-- 
tion ;  and  possibly  it  might  have  expired  in  the  very  first 
i^^stances,  if  there  had  been  no  further  notice  taken  of  it.  I 
need  not  tell  how  the  continual  representment  of  such  things 
to  the  priest  must  needs  infect  the  ftincy  and  the  memory 
with  filthy  imaginations,  and  be  a  state  of  temptation  to 
them  that  are  very  often  young  men  and  vigorous,  and  al- 
ways unmarried  and  tempted,  ^hi^vmv  Hdtt  x^^^  h/MXiw  xa- 
y«i.  Aretine's  tables  do  not  more  pollute  the  heart  through 
the  eyes,  than  a  foul  narrative  of  a  beastly  action  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  perpetration  does  through  the  ears ;  for, 
as  it  was  said  of  Thomas  Cantipratanus,  '^  vexatis  exteriiis 
auribus,  intends  tentationem  stimulis  agitabatur*.**  And 
Marcus  Eremita,  that  lived  in  that  age,  in  which  this'  auri* 
eular  confession  began  to  be  the  mode  of  the  Latin  church, 
speaks  against  it  severely :  ''  If  thou  wilt  ofier  to  God  an 
tinreprovable  confession,  do  not  recount  thy  sins  particularly, 
for  so  thou  dost  greatly  defile  thy  mind;  but  generously 
endure  their  assaults,  or  what  they  have  brought  upon  thee ^^ 
We  need  no  further  witness  of  it,  but  the  question  and 
ease  of  conscience  which  Cajetan  puts :  **  Utrum  confessor 
cognoscens  ex  his  quae  audit  in  confessione,  sequi  in  seipso 
emissionem  seminis  sibi  displicentem,  peccet  mortaliter  au« 
diendo  vel  prosequendo  tales  confessiones^?"  The  question 
is  largely  handled,  but  not  so  fit  to  be  read  ;  but  instead  of 
it,  I  shall  only  note  the  answer  of  another  cardinal :  '*  Con- 
fessarius,  si  fort^  dum  audit  confessiones,  in  tales  incidit 
pollutiones,  non  ob  id  tenetur  non  audire  alios,  nisi  sit  pe- 
riculum  complacentiaB  in  poUutione ;  tunc  enim  tenetur  relin- 
<|uere  confessiones,  et  auferre  peccati  occasionem;  secus 
Aon'*.'*  This  question  and  this  answer  I  here  bring  to  no 
other  purpose,  but  to  represent  that  the  priests  dwell  in 
temptation ;  and  that  their  manner  of  receiving  confessions 
is  a  perpetual  danger,  by  which  he  that  loves  it,  may  chance 

«  In  vitS  ejuB  apud  HagioW.  Brabant. 

f  De  iU  qui  putant  ae  operibas  jiutiflcari.  Biblioth.  PAtnim,  torn.  Gf .  Lat. 

s  Opusc.  Cajet.  trnct.  22. 

i>  Lib.  5.1nft.  Sacerd.  o.  9.  aubSg.  5.  edit.  Pam.  1619.  p.  872. 
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to  perish.  And  of  this  there  have  been  too  many  sad  exam* 
pies  remarked,  evidencing  that  this  private  confession  hath 
been  the  occasion  and  the  opportunity  of  the  vilest  crimes. 
There  happened  but  one  such  sad  thing  in  the  ancient  Greek 
churchy  which  became  public  by  the  discipline  of  public  con- 
fession, but  was  acted  by  the  opportunity  of  the  private  in- 
tercourse ;  and  that  was  then  thought  sufficient  to  alter  that* 
whole  discipUne :  but  it  is  infinitely  more  reasonable  to  take 
off  the  law  of  private  confession^  and  in  that  manner  as  it  is 
enjoined ;  if  we  consider  the  intolerable  evils  which  are  com- 
mitted frequently  upon  this  sense.  Erasmus^  makes  a  sad 
complaint  of  it,  that  the  penitents  do  often  light  upon  priests, 
iHio,  under  the  pretext  of  confession,  commit  things  not  to  be 
spoken  of;  and  instead  of  physicians  become  partners,  or 
masters,  or  disciples,  of  turpitude.  The  matter  is  notorious, 
and  very  scandalous,  and  very  frequent:  insomuch  that  it 
produced  two  bulls  of  two  popes  '  contra  soUicitantes  in  con- 
fessione ;'  the  first  was  of  Pius  the  Fourth  to.  the  Bishop  of 
Seville,  A.D.  1561,  April  16;  the  other  of  Ghregory  the 
Fifteenth,  1622,  August  30,  which  bulls  take  notice  of  it, 
and  severely  prohibit  the  confessors  to  tempt  the  women  to 
indecencies,  when  they  come  to  confession.  Concerning 
which  bulls,  and  the  sad  causes  procuring  them,  even  the 
intolerable  and  frequent  impieties  acted  by  and  in  confes- 
sions, who  desires  to  be  plentifully  satisfied,  may  please  to 
read  the  book  of  Johannes  Escobar  ^  Corro,  a  Spanish  law- 
yer;  which  is  a  commentary  on  those  two  bulls ^ ;  and  in  the 
beginning  he  shall  find  sad  complaints  and  sadder  stories. 
But  I  love  not  to  stir  up  so  much  dirt.  That  which  is  alto- 
gether as  remarkable,  and,  it  may  be,  much  more,  is  that  this 
auricular  confession  not  only  can,  but  oftentimes  hath  l!>een 
made  the  most  advantageous  way  of  plotting,  propagating, 
and  carrying  on,  treasonable  propositions  and  designs.  I 
shall  not  instance  in  that  horrid  design  of  the  gunpowder 
treason ;  for  that  is  known  everywhere  amongst  us ;  but  in 
the  holy  league  of  France.  '*  When  the  pulpits  became  un- 
safe for  tumultuous  and  traitorous  preachers,  the  confessors 
in  private  confessions  did  that  with  more  safety ;  they  slan- 
dered the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  it  lawful  for  sub- 

<  in  Ezomolog.  p.  128, 1.9Q5  &c« 

^  Videatar  etiam  Orlandini  Hist.  Societ.  J.  lib.  9.  sect.  70. 
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jects  ta  covenant  or  make  leagues  and  confederacies  without 
their  king^s  leave ;  they  sometimes  refused  to  absolve  them, 
nnless  they  would  enter  into  the  league ;  and  persuaded  many 
miserable  persons  to  be  of  the  faction.  But  this  thing  was 
not  done  so  secretly,  but  notice  enough  was  taken  of  it;  and 
complaint  was  made  to  the  Bishop,  and  then  to  Franciscus 
Maurocenus  the  cardinal  legate ;  who  gave  notice  and  caution 
against  it ;  and  the  effect  it  produced  was  only  this ;  they  pro* 
ceeded  afterward  more  warily,  and  began  to  preach  this  doc- 
trine ;  that  it  was  as  great  a  fault  if  the  confitent  reveal  what 
he  hears  from  the  confessor  in  confession,  as  if  the  priest 
should  reveal  the  sins  told  him  by  the  penitent:"  this  nar- 
rative I  have  from  Thuanus^.  To  which  I  add  one  more, 
related  in  the  life  of  Padre  Paolo ;  that  '^  Hippolito  da  Lucca 
f^  in  fama  sinistra  d^  haver  nelle  confessioni,  e  ragionamenti 
corrotto  con  larghe  promesse  e  gran  speranza  persuaso 
alia  Duchessa  d^  aderire  alia  fazione  ecclesiastica:'"  ''  Hip* 
politus  of  Lucca  was  evil  reported  to  have,  in  discourse  or  in 
confession,  persuaded  the  Dutchess  of  Urbin  against  Caesar 
d'  Este,  and  to  have  corrupted  her  into  the  faction  of  the 
church/  For  wjiich  he  was  made  a  bishop",  and  in  Rome 
was  always  one  of  the  prelates  deputed  in  the  examinatioa 
of  that  controversy.  If  it  were  possible,  and  if  it  could  be 
in  the  world,  I  should  believe  it  to  be  a  baser  prostitution 
of  reUgion  to  temporal  designs,  which  is  written  of  F.  Ar- 
nold the  Jesuit'*,  confessor  to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  ^f 
France ;  that  he  caused  the  king  at  confession  solemnly  to 
swear,  never  to  dislike  what  Luines  the  great  favourite  did^ 
nor  himself  to  meddle  with  any  state  affair.  Now  what  nd- 
vantage  the  Pope  hath  over  Christian  princes  in  this  parti* 
culac,  and  how  much  they  have,  and  how  much  more  they 
may  suffer,  by  this  economy,  is  a  matter  of  great  consider- 
ation :  '^  Admonetur  omnis  aetas  posse  fieri,  quod  jam  factum 
vidimus."  ^ 

3.  There  is  yet  another  very  great  evil  ihat  attends  upon 
the  Roman  way  of  auricular  confession ;  and  that  is,  an  eternal 
scruple  of  conscience,  which  to  the  timorous  and  melancholy, 
to  the  pious,  and  considering,  and  zealous,  is  almost  unavoid- 

<  Hist.  lib.  85.pag:.  100. in  Leida,  1646. 

«  By  Card.  Aldobrandino^  the  nephew  of  P.  Clement  VIII. 

n  Memoirea  de  Due  de  Rohan^  lib.  1 .  * 
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able*  For,  besides  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  distinctioa 
between  the  mortal  and  the  yenial  sins ;  there  being  no  cata* 
logues  of  one  and  the  other,  save  only  that  they  usually  reckon 
but  seven  deadly  sins ;  and  the  rest  are,  or  may  be,  easily  by 
the  ignorant  supposed  to  be  venial;  and  even  those  sins,  Whicil 
are  under  those  seven  heads,  are  not  all  mortal ;  for  ther6  ktt 
amongst  them  many  ways  of  changing  their  mortality  into 
geniality ;  and  consequent  to  all  this,  they  are  either  tempted 
to  slight  most  sins,  or  be  troubled  with  perpetual  disputei^ 
concerning  almost  every  thing ;  besides  this,  I  say,  there  can 
be  no  peace  (because  there  can  be  no  certain  rule  given)  con* 
cemiug  the  examination  of  our  consciences;  for  who  can 
say,  he  hath  done  it  sufficiently,  or  who  knows  what  is  suffl-» 
cient ;  and  yet  if  it  be  not  sufficient,  then  the  sins  which  are 
forgotten  by  carelessness,  and  not  called  to  mind  by  sufficient 
diligence,  are  not  pardoned,  and  then  the  penitent  hath  had 
much  trouble  to  no  purpose.  There  are  some  confessions 
imperfect  but  valid,  some  invalid  for  their  imperfection,  some 
perfect,  and  yet  invalid :  and  they  that  made  the  distinction 
made  the  rule,  and  it  binds  as  they  please ;  but  it  can  cause 
scruples  beyond  their  power  of  remedy ;  because  there  is  no 
certain  principle,  from  whence  men  can  derive  peace  and  a 
certain  determination,  some  affirming,  and  some  denying, 
and  both  of  them  by  chance,  or  humour.  There  are  also 
many  reserved  cases ;  some  to  the  bishop,  some  to  the  pa- 
triarch, some  to  the  Pope ;  and  when  you  shall  have  run 
through  the  fire  for  these  before  the  priest,  you  must  run 
once  or  twice  more;  and  your  first  absolution  is  of  no  force : 
and  amongst  these  reserved  cases,  there  is  also  great  differ- 
ence ;  some  are  reserved  by  reason  of  censures  ecclesiastical, 
and  some  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  the  sin ;  and  these 
things  may  be  hidden  from  his  eyes,  and  he,  supposing  him- 
self absolved,  will  perceive  himself  deceived ;  and  absolved 
but  from  one  half.  Some  indeed  think  that  if  tlie  superior 
absolve  from  the  reserved  cases  alone,  that  grace  is  given  by 
which  all  the  rest  are  remitted ;  and  on  the  other  side,  some 
think  if  the  inferior  absolves  from  what  he  can,  grace  is  given 
of  remitting  even  of  the  reserved:  but  this  is  uncertain,  and 
all  agree,  that  the  penitent  is  never  the  nearer,  but  that  he 
is  stiU  obliged  to  confess  the  reserved  cases  to  the  superior, 
if  he  went  first  to  the  inferior ;  or  all  tp  the  infeiior,  in  case 
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be  went  first  to  the  superior,  confessing  only  the  resenred. 
There  are  also  many  difficulties  in  the  confession  of  sudi 
things,  in  which  the  sinner  had  partners :  for  if  he  confess 
the  sin,  so  as  to  accuse  any  other,  he  sins ;  if  he  does  not, 
in  many  cases  he  cannot  confess  the  circumstances,  that 
alter  the  nature  of  the  crime.  Some  therefore  tell  him,  he 
may  conceal  such  sins  till  a  fitter  opportunity ;  others  say, 
he  may  let  it  quite  alone :  others  yet  say,  he  may.  get  another 
confessor;  but  then  there  will  come  another  scruple,  whe- 
ther he  may  do  this  with  leave,  or  without  leave;  or^^  if 
he  ask  leave,  whether  or  no,  in  case  it  be  denied  him,  he  may 
take  leave  in  such  an  accident.  Upon  these  and  many  other 
like  accounts,  there  will  arise  many  more  questions  con- 
cerning the  iteration  of  his  confession;  for  if  the  first  confes- 
sion be  by  any  means  made  invalid,  it  must  be  done  over 
again.  But  here,  in  the  very  beginning  of  this  affair,  the 
penitent  must  be  sure  that  his  former  confession  was  invalid. 
VoT  if  it  was,  he  cannot  be  pardoned  unless  he  renew  it;  and 
if  it  was  not  let  him  take  heed ;  for  to  confess  the  same 
things  twice,  and  twice  to  be  absolved,  it  may  be,  is  not 
lawful;  and  against  it,  Cajetano^  after  the  scholastical  man- 
ner, brings  divers  reasons.  But  suppose  the  penitent  at 
peace  for  this,  then  there  are  very  many  cases,  in  which  con- 
fession is  to  be  repeated ;  and  though  it  was  done  before, 
yet  it  must  be  done  over  again.  As  if  there  be  no  manner 
of  contrition,  without  doubt  it  must  be  iterated;  but  there 
are  many  cases  concerning  contrition:  and  if  it  be  at  aU, 
though  imperfect,  it  is  not  to  be  iterated.  But  what  is,  and 
what  is  not  contrition ;  what  is  perfect,  and  what  is  imper- 
fect: which  is  the  first  degree  that  makes  the  confession 
valid,  can  never  be  told.  But  then  there  is  some  comfort  to 
be  had ;  for,  the  sacrament  of  penance  may  be  true,  and 
yet  without  form  or  life,  at  the  same  time^.  And  there 
are  divers  cases,  in  which  true  confession,  that  is  but  materi* 
ally  half,  may  be  reduced  to  that,  which  is  but  formally  half: 
and,  if  there  be  but  a  propinquity  of  the  mind  to  a  carelessness 
concerning  the  integrity  of  confession,  Ithe  man  cannot 
be  sure,  that  things  go  well  with  him*  And  sometimes  it 
liappens  that  the  church  is  satisfied,  when  God  is  not  satis- 
fied, as. in  the  case  of  the  ^  informis  confessio  ;*  and  then  the 

« 

^ .  ?  .QMfest.  qnixUtNt'  <|ua!8tt  Q d9  Confess,     p  Cajetan.  summ.  v.  CoBfeasio.  . 
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anaa  is  absolved^  but  his  sin  is  not  pardoned ;  and  yet^  be- 
cause lie  thinks  it  is,  his  soul  is  cozened.  And  yet  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  scruples.  For,  suppose  the  penitent 
hath  done  his  duty,  examined  himself  strictly,  repented  sadlyi 
confessed  fully,  and  is  absolved  formally ;  yet  all  this  may 
pome  to  nothing  by  reason,  that  there  may  be  some  inva- 
lidity in  the  ordination  of  the  priest,  by  crime,  by  irregu'^ 
laHty ,  by  direct  deficiency  of  something  in  the  whole  succes«* 
sion  and  ordination ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  hath  not  ordinary,  or 
delegate  jurisdiction ;  for,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  is  a  priest^ 
unles.s  he  have  another  authority,  says  Catejan'i;  besides  lus 
order,  he  must  have  jurisdiction,  which  is  carefully  to  be 
inquired  after,  by  reason  of  the  infinite  number  of  friars,  that 
take  upon  them  to  hear  confessions;  or  if  he  have  both,  yet 
the  use  of  his  power  may  be  interverted  or  suspended  for  the 
time,  and  then  his  absolution  is  worth  nothing.  But  here 
there  is  some  remedy  made  to  the  poor  distracted  penitent ; 
for  by  the  constitution  of  the  council  of  Constance,  under 
Pope  Martin  the  Fifth|  though  the  priest  be  excommunicatei 
die  confession  is  not  to  be  iterated :  but  then  this  also  ends 
m  scruples ;  for  this  constitution  itself  does  not  hold,  if  the 
excommunication  be  for  the  notorious  smiting  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  or  if  it  be  not,  yet  if  the  excommunication  be  de* 
nounced,  be  it  for  what  it  will,  his  absolution  is  void :  and 
therefore  the  penitent  should  do  well  to  look  about  him; 
especially  since,  after  all  this,  there  may  be  innumerable  defi- 
ciencies ;  yeay  some  even  for  want  of  skill  and  knowledge  in 
the  confessor ;  and  when  that  happens,  when  th^  confession 
is  to  be  iterated,  there  are  no  certain  rules,  but  it  must  be  left 
to  the  opinion  of  another  confessor.  And  when  he  comes,  the 
-poor  penitent,  it  inay  be,  is  no  surer  of  him  than  of  the  other; 
for  if  he  have  no  will  to  absolve  the  penitent,  let  him  dissem- 
ble it  as  he  list,  the  absolution  was  but  jocular,  or  pretended, 
pT  never  intended;  or,  it  may. be,  he  is  secretly  an  atheist, 
and  laughs  at  the  penitent  himself  too,  for  acting,  as  he 
thinks,  such  a  troublesome,  theatrical  nothing ;  and  then  the 
man's  sins  cannot  be  pardoned.  And,  is  there  no  remedy  for 
all  this  evil  ?  It  is  true,  the  cases  are  sad  and  dangerous,  bujt 
the  church  of  Rome  hath  (such  is  her  prudence  and  indul- 
gence) found  out  as  much  relief  as  ths  wit  of  man  can  possibly 

4  Sumin.  verb.  Absolutio,  .    . 
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invent.  For  though  there  may  be  thus  many,  and  many  more 
deficiencies ;  yet  there  are  some  extraordinary  ways  to  make 
it  up  as  well  as  it  can.  For,  to  prevent  all  the  contingent 
mischiefs^  let  the  penitent  be  as  wise  as  he  can,  and  choose  his 
man  upon  whom  these  defailances  may  not  be  observed ;  for 
a  man  in  necessity,  as  in  danger  of  death,  may  be  absolved 
by  any  bne,  that  is  a  priest;  but  yet,  if  the  penitent  escape 
the  sickness,  or  that  danger,  he  must  go  to  him  again,  or  to 
somebody  else ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  his  affair  was  lefib 
but  imperfect.  But  some  persons  have  liberty  by  reason  of 
their  dignity,  and  some  by  reason  of  their  condition,  as  being 
pilgrims  or  wanderers ;  and  they  have  greater  freedom,  and 
cannot  easily  fall  into  many  nullities;  or  they  may  have  an 
explicit,  or  an  implicit  license:  but  then  they  must  take 
heed ;  for,  besides  many  of  the  precedent  dangers,  they  must 
know,  that  the  license  extends  only  to  the  paschal  confes* 
sions,  or  the  usual ;  but  not  the  extraordinary  or  emergent : 
and  moreover,  they  can  go  but  to  the  appointed  confessors, 
in  the  places  where  they  are  present;  and  because  under 
these  there  is  the  same  danger,  as  in  all  that  went  before, 
the  little  more  certainty  which  I  hoped  for  in  some  few  cases, 
icomes  to  nothing.  But  I  go  about  to  reckon  the  sands  on 
the  shore.  I  shall  therefore  sum  this  up  with  the  words  of  a 
famous  preacher,  reported  by  Beatus  Rhenanus'  to  have  made 
this  observation,  that  "  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  men 
too  subtle,  have  made  confession  to  be  such,  that,  according 
to  their  doctrines,  it  is  impossible  to  confess  ;^  and  that  the 
consciences  of  penitents,  which  should  be  extricated  and 
eased,  are,  by  this  means,  catched  in  a  snare,  and  put  to 
torments,  said  Cassander*;  so  that  although  confession  to*a 
priest,  prudently  managed,  without  scruple,  upon  the  case  of 
a  grieved  and  an  unquiet  conscience,  and  in  order  to  counsel 
and  the  perfections  of  repentance,  may  be  of  excellent  use ; 
yet  to  enjoin  it  in  all  cases,  to  make  it  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, when  God  hath  not  made  it  so ;  to  exact  an  enume« 
ration  of  all  our  sins  in  all  cas^s,  and  of  all  persons;  to  clog 
it  with  so  many  questions  and  innumerable  inextricable  diffi«* 
culties,  and  all  this,  besides  the  evil  manage  and  conduct  of 

r  Prsefat.  in  lib.  Tertul.  de  Poeniten. 

•  Consult,  art.  1  !•  videatar  ^tiam  Johannes  de  Sylva  in  fine  tractat.  de  jure* 
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it,  is  the  rack  of  consciences,  the  slavery  of  the  church,  the 
evil  snare  of  the  simple,  and  the  artifice  of  the  crafty :  it  was 
or  might  have  been  as  the  brazen  serpent  a  memorial  of  duty, 
but  now  it  is  *  Nehushtan,'  '  ses  eorum  ;*  something  of  their 
own  framing. 

And  this  will  yet  further  appear  in  this,  that  there  is  no. 
ecclesiastical  tradition  of  the  necessity  of  confessing  all  our 
sins  to  a  priest  in  order  to  pardon.    That  it  was  not  the  esta* 
blished  doctrine  of  the  Latin  church,  I  have  already  proved 
in  the  beginning  of  this  section;  the  case  is  notorious ;  and 
the  original  law  of  this  we  find  in  Platina,  in  the  life  of  Pope 
Zephyrinus*    ^'  Idem  prsetereA  instituit,  ut  omnes  Christiani, 
annos  pubertatis  attingentes,  singulis  annis,  in  solenni  die 
paschae,  publice  communicarent.     Quod  quidem  institutum 
Innocentius  Tertius  deinceps  non  ad  communionem  solum, 
verum  etiam  ad  confessionem  delictorum  traduxit.'*    Platina 
was  the  Pope's  secretary,  and  well  understood  the  interests 
of  that  church,  and  was  sufficiently  versed  in  the  records  and 
monuments  of  the  popes ;  and  tells,  that  as  Z^ephyrinus  com* 
manded  the  eucharist  to  be  taken  at  Easter ;  so  Innocent  III 
commanded  confession  of  sins.  Before  this  there  was  no  com** 
mand,  no  decree  of  any  council  or  Pope  enjoining  it ;  only  in 
the  council  of  Cabaillon  t,  it  was  declared  to  be  profitable,  that 
penance  should  be  enjoined  to  the  penitent  by  the  priest  after 
confession  made  to  him.     But  there  was  no  command  for  it; 
and  in  the  second  council  of  Cabaillon^,  it  was  but  a  disputed 
case,  whether  they  ought  to  confess  to  God  alone,  or  also  to 
the  priest.    Some  said  one,  and  some  said  another,  ''  quod 
tttrumque  non  sine  magno  fructu  intra  sanctam  fit  ecclesiam*.'* 
And  lli^odulfus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  tells  the  particulars : 
*^  The  confession  we  make  to  the  priests,  gives  us  this  help» 
that  having  received  his  salutary  counsel,  by  the  most  whole- 
some duties  of  repentance,  or  by  mutual  prayers,  we  wash 
away  the  stains  of  our  sins.     But  the  confession  we  make  to 
God  alone,  avails  us  in  this,  because  by  how  much  we  are 
mindful  of  our  sins,  by  so  much  the  Lord  forgets  them ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  by  how  much  we  forget  them,  by  so  much 
the  Lord  remembers  them,  according  to  the  saying  of  the 
Prophet, '  and  I  will  remember  thy  sins.' "  But  the  fathers  of 
the  council  gave  a  good  account  of  these  particulars  also. 

^Can.S*  "Can.  88.  'In  tom.2.  ConciLGallicc.  80.  p*2I9. 
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^^  Confessio  itaque,  quae  Deo  fit,  purgat  peccata :  ea  vet6  qiw 
ftacerdoti  fit,  docet,  qualiter  ipsa  purgentur  peccata :  D6ua 
eaim  salutis  et  sanitatis  auctor  et  largitori  plerunqu^  haao 
prsabet  suao  potentiae  invisibili  administratione  3^,  pleranqu6 
medicorum  operatione:"  which  words  are  an  excellent  deeli^ 
iration  of  the  advantages  of  confession  to  a  priest,  but  a  full  ar- 
gument that  it  is  not  necessary,  or  that,  without  it,  pardon  of 
i^ins  is  not  to  be  obtained.  Gratian  quoting  the  words,  citea 
Theodore^  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  falsely :  for  it  is  in  the 
second  council  of  Cabaillon,and  not  in  Theodore's  Penitential*. 
But  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  further,  in  the  matter  of  th6 
Latin  church ;  in  which  it  is  evident,  by  what  hath  been  al«^ 
ready  said,  there  was  concerning  this  no  apostolical  tradition. 
How  it  was  in  the  Greek  church,  is  only  to  be  inquired* 
Now  we  might  make  as  quick  an  end  of  this  also,  if  wd 
might  be  permitted  to  take  Semeca's  word «,  the  gloss  of  the 
canon  law ;  which  affirms  that,  "  Confession  of  deadly  sins 
is  not  necessary  among  the  Greeks,  because  no  such  triidi** 
tion  hath  descended  unto  them."  This  acknowledgment  and 
report  of  the  Greeks,  not  esteeming  confession  to  a  priest  to 
be  necesssury,  is  not  only  in  the  gloss  above  cited ;  but  in 
Gratian  a  himself,  and  in  the  more  ancient  collection  of 
canons  by  Burchard,  and  Ivo  Camotensis.  BeUaimine  fancied 
that  these  words  *^  ut  Grseci"  are  crept  into  the  text  of  Gra* 
tian  out  of  the  margent.  Well !  suppose  that ;  but  then 
how  came  they  into  the  elder  collections  of  Burchard  and 
Ivo  ?  That  is  not  to  be  told ;  but  creep  in  they  dtd^  some 
way  or  other ;  because  they  are  not  in  the  Capitular  of  The^^ 
odorci  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  yet  from  thenoe  this 
canon  was  taken ;  and  that  Capitular  was  taken  frotti  tfai 
second  Council  of  Cabaillon ;  in  which  also,  there  are  Ho 
such  words  extant ;  so  the  Cardinal  K  In  which  Bellarminfe 
betrays  his  carelessness  or  his  ignorance  very  greatly. 
L  Because  there  is  no  subh  thing  extant  iti  the  world,  that 
any  man  knows  and  tells  of>  as  the  Capitular  of  Th^odor^« 
2.  He  indeed  made  a  penitential,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  Bene^t^ 
college  library  in  Cambridge,  from  whence  I  hate  received 
sotne  extracts^  by  the  favour  and  industry  of  my  frieilds;  and 

y  Sola  Contritione^  ait  glossa>  ibid,  et  habetur  de  Poenit.  dist  1.  cap.  Quidam 
Deo.  '  De  Poenit.  dist.  5.  c.  in  Poenit. 

^  De  Poenit  disti  I.e.  Quidam  Deo.         ^  De  Poenit.  libi  8.  cap.  5« 
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another  copy  of  it  is  in  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  library^  3.  True 
it  is,  there  is  in  that  Penitential  no  such  words  as  ''  ut  Oneci/^ 
but  a  direct  affirmation,  ''  Confessionem  suam  Deo  soli,  si 
necesse  est,  licebit  agere.''  4.  That  Theodore  should  take 
this  chapter  out  of  the  second  council  of  Cabaillon,  is  an 
intolerable  piece  of  ignorance  or  negligence  in  so  great  a 
scholar  as  Bellarmine ;  when  it  is  notorious,  that  the  council 
Was  after  Theodore,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
5.  But  then  lastly,  because  Theodore,  though  he  sat  in  the 
seat  of  Canterbury,  yet  was  a  Greek  born ;  his  words  are  a 
good  record  of  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  that ''  Confession 
of  sins  is,  if  there  be  need,  to  be  made  to  God  alone.^'  But 
this  I  shall  prove  with  firmer  testimonies ;  not  many,  but 
pregnant,  clear,  and  undeniable. 

St.  Gregory  Nyssenc  observed,  that  the  ancient  fathers 
before  him,  in  their  public  discipline,  did  take  no  notice  of 
the  sins  of  covetousness,  that  is,  left  them  without  public 
penance,  otherwise  than  it  was  ordered  in  other  sins ;  and 
therefore,  he  interposes  his  judgment  thus.  '^  But  concerning 
these  things,  because  this  is  pretermitted  by  the  fathers,  I  do 
think  it  sufficient  to  cure  the  a£fections  of  covetousness  with 
the  public  word  of  doctrine,  or  instruction,  curing  the  diseases, 
as  it  were,  of  repletion  by  the  word.*'  That  is  plainly  thus : 
the  sins  of  covetousness  had  no  canonical  penances  imposed 
.upon  them :  and  therefore  many  persons  thought  but  Uttle  of 
them :  therefore,  to  cure  this  evil,  let  this  sin  be  reproved  in 
public  sermons,  though  there  be  no  imposition  of  pubUc 
penances.  So  that  there  is  a  remedy  without  penances,  a 
.cure  without  confession,  a  public  sermon  instead  of  a  public 
or  private  judicatory. 

But  the  fact  of  Nectarius,  in  abrogating  the  public  peni- 
tentiary priest  upon  the  occasion  of  a  scandal,  does  bear 
much  weight  in  this  question.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  story ; 
who  please,  may  read  it  in  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Epiphaniils, 
Casbiodore,  and  Nicephorus^ ;  and  it  is  known  everywhere. 
.Only  they  who  are  pinched  by  it,  endeavour  to  confound  it, 
as  Waldensis  and  Camus :  some  by  denying  it,  as  Latinus 
Latinius;  others  by  disputing  concerning  every  thing  in  it; 

^  Epist.  Canon,  ad  Letorum. 
'  <  Eelect.  de  Poenit.  part.  5.  8e«t*  hA  flei^lum.  p.  31.  edit.  SalmacticsD^  156t* 
per  Matthiam  Gartiom. 
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some  saying,  that  Nectarius  abrogated  sacramental  confes- 
sion ;  others,  that  he  abrogated  the  public  only,  so  very  many 
say :  and  a  third  sort,  who  yet  speak  with  most  probability, 
that  he  only  took  away  the  office  of  the  public  penitentiary, 
which  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Decius,  and  left  things 
as  that  decree  found  them ;  that  is,  that  those  who  had  sin* 
ned  those  sins,  which  were  noted  in  the  penitential  canons, 
fihould  confess  them  to  the  bishop,  or  in  the  face  of  the  church, 
and  submit  themselves  to  the  canonical  penances.      This 
passed  into  the  office  of  the  public  penitentiary;  and  that  into 
nothing,  in  the  Greek  church.     But  there  is  nothing  of  this^ 
that  I  insist  upon ;  but  I  put  the  stress  of  this  question  upon 
the  product  of  this.    For  Eudsemon  *  gave  counsel  to  Nee* 
tarius  and  he  followed  it,  that  he  took  away  the  penitentiary 
priest,  "  ut  liberam  daret  potestatem,  uti  pro  su&  quisque  con- 
BcientiR  ad  mysteria  participanda  accederet."     So  Socrates, 
and  Sozomen,  to  the  same  purpose :   "  Ut  unicuique  liberam 
permitteret,  prout  sibi  ipse  conscius  esset  et  confideret,  ad 
mysteriorum  communionem  accedere,  poenitentiarium  ilium 
presbyterum  exauctoravit."  Now  if  If  ectarius,  by  this  decree, 
took  away  sacramental  confession,  as  the  Roman  doctors 
call  it,  then  it  is  a  clear  case,  the  Greek  church  did  not  be* 
lieve  it  necessary ;  if  it  was  only  the  public  confession  they 
abolished,  then,  for  aught  appears,  there  was  no  other  at  that 
time;  I  mean,  none  commanded,  none  under  any  law,  or 
under  any  necessity :  but  whatever  it  was  that  was  abolished, 
private  confession  did  not,  by  any  decree,  succeed  in  the 
place  of  it;  but  every  man  was  left  to  his  liberty  and  the  die* 
tates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  according  to  his  own  per- 
suasion, to  his  fears  or  his  confidence,  so  to  come  and  partake 
of  the  divine  mysteries.    All  which  is  a  plain  demonstration, 
that  they  understood  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  confes- 
sion to  a  priest  of  all  their  sins,  before  they  came  to  the  holy 
sacrament. 

And  in  pursuance  of  this,  are  those  many  exhortations 
and  discourses  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  succeeding  Necta* 
rius,  by  his  public  doctrine  could  best  inform  us,  how  they 
understood  the  consequence  of  that  decree,  and  of  this  whole 
question.  The  sum  of  whose  doctrine  is  this:  It  is  not 
necessaiy  to  have  your  sins  revealed,  or  brought  in  public^  not 

f  Lib.  5.  c.  19.  £ccl.  Hist.  lib.  7.  cap.  16, 
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only  in  the  congregation,  but  not  to  any  one,  but  to  God 
alone.  ^'  Make  a  scrutiny,  and  pass  a  judgment  on  your 
sins  inwardly  in  your  conscience,  none  being  present  but 
God  alone,  that  seeth  all  things  V  And  again :  **  Declare 
unto  God  alon4  thy  sin,  saying,  Against  thee  only  have  I  sin* 
ned  and  done  evil  in  thy  sight ;  and  thy  sin  is  forgiven  thee 
I  do  not  say.  Tell  to  thy  fellow-servant,  who  upbraids  thee^ 
but  tell  them  to  God  who  heals  thy  sins^."  ^  And,  that  after 
the  abolition  of  the  penitentiary  priest  nothing  was  surro- 
gated in  his  stead,  but  pious  homilies  and  public  exhorta-, 
tions,  we  learn  from  those  words  of  his ;  "  We  do  not  bring 
the  sinners  into  the  midst,  and  publish  their  sins ;  but  having 
propounded  the  common  doctrine  to  all,  we  leave  it  to  the 
conscience  of  the  auditors^  that  out  of  those  things  which 
are  spoken,  every  one  may  find  a  medicine  fitted  for  his 
wound**/'  '*  Let  the  discussion  of  thy  sins  be  in  the  ac- 
counts of  thy  conscience ;  let  the  judgment  be  passed  with- 
out a  witness :  let  God  alone  see  thee  confessing ;  God  who 
upbraids  not  thy  sins,  but  out  of  this  confession  blots  them 
out''  '^  Hast  thou  sinned,  enter  into  the  church,  say  unto 
God,  I  have  sinned.  I  exact  nothing  of  thee,  but  that  alone." 
The  same  he  says  in  many  other*  places  :  now  against  so 
many,  so  clear,  and  dogmatical  testimonies,  it  will  be  to  no 
purpose  to  say,  that  St.  Chrysostom  only  spake  against  the 
penitentiary  priest  set  over  the  public  penitents ;  and  this  he 
did,  in  pursuance  of  his  predecessor's  act.  For,  besides  that 
some  of  these  homilies  were  written  before  St,  Chrysostom 
was  bishop,  viz.  his  one-and-twenty  homilies  to  the  people 
of  Antioch,  and  the  fourth  homily  of  Lazarus,  which  was 
preached  at  Antioch  before  he  came  to  Constantinople, 
when  he  was  but  a  priest  under  Flavianus  his  bishop ;  and 
his  homilies  on  St.  Matthew ;  besides  this,  it  is  plain  that  he 
not  only  speaks  against  the  public  judicial  penance  and  con-^ 
fession ;  but  against  all,  except  that  alone  which  is  made  to 
God ;  allowing  the  sufficiency  of  this  for  pardon,  and  disak 

'  Hoinil.  56.  eive  8.  de  Pcenit.  torn.  1. 
-  V  HomiU  9.  de  Poenit.  sive  hoinil.  59.  homil.  8.  in  PsaU  1.  homil,    Qaod 
peccata  Don  sint  evulganda.  vid.  torn.  57. 

^  Homil  de  Poenit.  et  Confessione,  torn.  58.  torn.  5.  homil.  68.  torn.  5. 

'  Homil.  SI.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  homil.  20.  in  Matt,  homil.  S8.  in  1  Cor.  homil 
SI.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  th  d$fi»9T»s^  homil.  4.  de  Lazaro. 
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lowing  the  necessity  of  all  other.  To  these  things  Bellar- 
mine.  Perron,  Petrus  de  Soto,  Vasquez,  Valentia,  and  others, 
strive  to  find  out  answers ;  but  they  neither  agree  together, 
neither  do  their  answers  fit  the  testimonies ;  as  is  evident  to 
them,  that  compare  the  one  and  the  other,  the  chief  of  which 
I  have  remarked,  in  passing  by.  The  best  answers  that  can 
be  given,  are  those  which  Latinus  Latinius  and  Petavius 
give'^;  the  first  affirming,  that  these  homilies,  1.  are  not  St. 
Chrysostom's :  or,  2.  that  they  are  corrupted  by  heretics ; 
and  the  latter  confessing  they  are  bis,  but  blames  St.  Chry- 
Bostom  for  preaching  such  things.  And  to  these  answers  I, 
hope  I  shall  not  need  to. make  any  reply.  To  the  two  first 
of  Latinus,  Vasquez  hath  answered  perfectly ;  and  to  that  of 
Petavius,  there  needs  none ;  Petavius,  instead  of  answering, 
making  himself  a  judge  of  St  Chrysostom.  I  suppose  if 
we  had  done  so  in  any  question  against  them,  they  would 
have  taken  it  in  great  scorn  and  indignation  ^  and,  therefore, 
we  choose  to  follow  St.  Chrysostom,  rather  than  Master 
Petavius. 

I  do  not  deny,  but  the  Roman  doctors  do  bring  many 
sayings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  shewing  the  useful- 
ness of  confession  to  a  priest,  and  exhorting  and  pressing. 
men  to  it:  but  their  arts  are  notorious,  and  evident;  and 
what,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  at  that  time, 
they  spake  in  behalf  of  the  exomologesis  or  public  discipline, 
that  these  doctors  translate  to  the  private  confession ;  and 
yet  whatever  we  bring  out  of  antiquity  against  the  necessity 
of  confession  to  a  priest,  that  they  will  resolvedly  understand 
only  of  the  public.  But,  besides  what  hath  been  said  to  every 
of  the  particulars,  I  shall  conclude  this  point  with  the  say- 
ings of  some  eminent  men  of  their  own,  who  have  made  the 
same  observation.  '^  In  hoc  labuntur  theologi  quidam  parum 
attenti,  qudd,  quae  veteres  illi  de  hujusmodi  publicS.  et  gene- 
rali  confessione,  quse  nihil  aliud  erat  qucLm  signis  quibusdam 
et  piaminibus  ab  episcopo  indictis,  se  peccatorem,  et  bonorum 
communione  indignum  agnoscere,  trahunt  ad  banc  occultam 
et  long^  diversi  generis :"  so  Erasmus^  And  B.  Rhenanus 
says,  ''  Let  no  man  wonder  that  Tertullian  speaks  nothing  of 

^  In  S.  pah.  Tho.  torn.  4.  f{*  90.  a.  1.  dub.  3.  n.  SI. 
Id  S..Hier(Mi.  epist.  ad  Oceanum^  sive  Epitaph.  FabioUe.  ' 
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the  secret  ot  clanoular  confession  of  sins ;  whichi  so  iair  as 
we  conjecture,  was  bred  out  of  the  (old)  exomologesis,  by 
the  unconstrained  piety  of  men.  For  we  do  not  find  it  at  all 
commanded  of  old  ""." 

The  conclusion  of  these  premises  is  this,  that  the  old 
ecdeaiastic  discipline  being  passed  into  desuetude  and  inde^ 
¥Otiony  the  Latin  church  especially,  kept  up  some  little 
broken  planks  of  it ;  which,  so  long  as  charity  and  devetion 
were  warm,  and  secular  interest  had  not  turned  religion  into 
arts,  did»  in  some  good  measure,  supply  the  want  of  the  old 
better  discipline ;  bul  when  it  had  degenerated  into  little 
forms,  and  yet  was  found  to  serve  great  ends  of  power, 
wealth,  and  ambition,  it  |)assed  into  new  doctrines,  and  is 
now  bold  to  pretend  to  divine  institution,  though  it  be  nothing 
but  the  commandment  of  men,  a  snare  of  consciences,  and  a 
ministry  of  human  policy ;  false  in  the  proposition,  and  in* 
tplerable  in  the  conclusion. 

There  are  divers  other  instances  reducible  to  this  charge, 
and  especially  the  prohibition  of  priests'  marriage,  and  Uie 
abstinence  from  flesh  at  certain  times ;  which  are  grown  up 
from  human  ordinances  to  be  established  doctrines,  that  is, 
to  be  urged  with  greater  severity  than  the  laws  of  God ;  in* 
somuch  that  the  church  of  Rome  permits  concubinate  and 
stews  at  the  same  time,  when  she  will  not  permit  chaste  mar- 
riages to  her  clergy.  And  for  abstinence  from  flesh  at  times 
appointed,  '^  veluti  parricida  pend  dixerim  rapitur  ad  suppli** 
cium,  qui  pro  piscium  camibus  gustdrit  cames  suillas."  But 
I  shall  not  now  insist  upon  these;  having  so  many  other 
things  to  8ay»  and  especially,  having  already  in  another 
place  n  verified  this  charge  against  them  in  these  instances^ 
I  shall  only  name  one  testimony  of  their  own,  which  is  a 
pregnant  mother  of  many  instances  :  and  it  is  in  their  own 
canon  law  <> :  "  They  that  voluntarily  violate  the  canons, 
are  heavily  judged  by  the  holy  fathers,  and  are  damned  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  instinct  they  were  dictated «« 
For  they  do  not  incongruously  seem  to  blaapheme  the  Holy 
GhosC  And  a  little  after  r  **  Such  a  presumption  is  mani- 
firstly  one  of  the  kinds  of  them,  that  blaspheme  against  the 

»  Pittfat.  in  lib.  Tertul.  de  Poenit. 

»  Rule  of  Conflcience,  lib.  S.  cap.  4.  rule  18. 19.  and  90. 

•  Pi«t.  25.  q*  1.  c.  Violatorefl  Cfanonmn.  p  Dicati  pro  dictati. 
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Holy  Ghost."  Now  if  the  laws  of  their  church,  which  ar6 
discordant  enough,  and  many  times  of  themselves  too  blam* 
ableS  be  yet  by  them  accounted  so  sacred ,  that  it  is  taught 
to  be  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  willingly  to  break  them ; 
in  the  world  there  cannot  be  a  greater  verification  of  this 
charge  upon  them:  it  being  confessed  on  all  hands,  that, 
not  every  man  who  voluntarily  violates  a  divine  command-, 
ment,  does  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost, 


BOOK  11. 

SECTION  l."-^/ Indulgences. 

Oki^  of  the  great  instances  to  prove  the  Roman  religion 
to  be  new,  not  primitive,  not  apostolic,  is  the  foolish  and 
unjustifiable  doctrine  of  indulgences.  This  point  I  have 
already  handled ;  so  fully  and  so  without  contradiction  from 
the  Roman  doctors  (except  that  they  have  causelessly  snarled 
at  some  of  the  testimonies),  that,  for  aught  yet  appears,  that 
discourse  may  remain  a  sufficient  reproof  of  the  church  of 
Rome  until  the  day  of  their  reformation.  The  first  testimony 
I  brought,  is  the  confession  of  a  party:  for  I  affirmed  that 
Bishop  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  did  confess,  "  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  church,  there  was  no  use  of  indulgences,  and 
that  they  began,  after  the  people  were  awhile  affrighted  with 
the  torments  of  purgatory."  To  this  there  are  two  answers ; 
the  first  is,  that  Bishop  Fisher  said  no  such  words.  No?  ^  Pro- 
ferte  tabulas.' — His  words  are  these ;  "  Who  can  now  wonder, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  primitive  chutch,  there  was  no 
use  of  indulgences'?"  And  again:  *' Indulgences  began 
awhile  after  men  trembled  at  the  torments  of  purgatory.^-— 
These  are  the  words  of  Roffensis.  What  in  the  world  can 
be  plainer  ?  And  this  is  so  evident,  that  Alphonsus  k  Castro  • 
thinks  himself  concerned  to  answer  the  objection,  and  the 
danger  of  such  concessions.  "  Neither,  upon  this  occasion, 
are  indulgences  to  be  despised,  because  their  use  may  seem 

4  Vide  que  supra  annotavi  ej.  De<;reto  Gratiani,  sect.  1. 

'  In  art,  IS.  contr.  Lutber.  •  Lib,  8.  adv.  H«eres.  tit.  Indalgentia. 
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to  be  received  lately  in  the  church,  because  there  are  many 
things  known  to  posterity,  which  those  ancient  writers  were 
wholly  ignorant  of."  "  Quid  ergo  miram,  si  ad  hunc  modum 
contigeret  de  indulgentiis,  ut  apud  priscos  nulla  sit  de  iis 
mentio?''  Indeed,  antiquity  was  wholly  ignorant  of  these 
things :  and  as  for  their  catholic  posterity,  some  of  them  also 
did  not  believe  that  indulgences  did  profit  any  that  were 
dekd.'  Amongst  these,  Hostiensis  and  Biel  were  the  most 
noted.  But  Biel  was  soon  made  to  alter  bis  opinion ;  Hos- 
tiensis did  not,  that  I  find^ 

The  other  answer  is,  by  E.  W.,  that  '<  Ro£Pensis  saith  it 
not  so  absolutely,  but  with  this  interrogation  :  '  Quis  jam  de 
indulgentiis  mirari  potest  V  '  Who  now  can  wonder  concern- 
ing indulgences?' "  Wonder  I  at  what?  for  E.  W.  is  loath  to 
tell  it :  but  truth  must  out.  ^*  Who  now  can  wonder,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  church,  there  was  no  use  of  indul- 
gences?"— so  Koffensis;  which  first  supposes  this;  that  in 
the  primitive  church  there  was  no  use  of  indulgences ;  none 
at  all :  and  this,  which  is  the  main  question  here,  is  as  abso- 
lutely affirmed  as  any  thing ;  it  is  like  a  precognition  to  a 
scientifical  discourse.  And  then  the  question,  having  presup- 
posed this,  does  by  direct  implication  say,  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
there  should  be  then  no  use  of  indulgences.:  that  is,  not 
only  absolutely  affirms  the  thing,  but  by  consequence  the 
notoriety  of  it  and  the  reasonableness.  Nothing  affirms  or 
denies  more  strongly  than  a  question.  ^*  Are  not  my  ways 
equal  (said  God),  and  are  not  your  ways  unequal?"  that  is, 
*  it  is  evident  and  notorious  that  it  is  so.'— And  by  this  we 
understand  the  meaning  of  Rofiensis,  in  the  following  words; 
"  Yet,  as  they  say,  there  was  some  very  ancient  use  of  them 
among  the  Romans."  *  They  say,' — that  is,  there  is  a  talk 
of  it  amongst  some  or  other;  but  such  they  were,  whom 
Roffei^sis  believed  not ;  and  that,  upon  which  they  did  ground 
their  fabulous  report,  was  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  legend, 
which  I  have  already  confuted  \ 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  Antoninus,  who  confesses 
thiat  concerning  them  we  have  nothing  expressly  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  in  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  doctors.     And 

*  Costiensis  in  summft  lib.  5.  Ut.  de  Remiss.  Biel  in  Canon.  Missse.  lee,  57. 
Vide  Bellarm.  lib.  1.  c.  14.  de  Indul.  sect.  Quod  ad  primam. 
«  Disanasive,  part  1,  sect.  S. 
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that  he  eaid  fio  cannot  be  denied ;  but  £•  W.  8ays,  that  I 
pmit  what  Antoninus  adds ;  that  is^  I  did  not  transcribe  his 
whole  book.  But  what  is  it  that  I  should  have  added  ?  This ; 
'^  Quamvis  ad  hoc  inducatur  illud  apostoli,  2.  Cor.  ii.  Si  quid 
donavi  vobis,  propter  vos  in  persona  Christi."— i-Now  to  this 
there  needs  no  answer,  but  this ;  that  it  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  '  To  whom  the  Corinthians  forgare  any  thing ;  to 
.the  same  person  St.  Paul  for  their  sakes  did  forgive  also.'— - 
But  what  then ;  therefore  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  have  power 
to  take  off  the  temporal  punishments,  which  God  reserves 
upon  sinners,  after  he  hath  forgiven  them  the  temporal  ?  and 
that  the  church  hath  power  to  forgive  sins  beforehand,  and 
to  set  a  price  upon  the  basest  crimes,  and  not  to  forgive, 
but  sell  indulgences  ?  and  lay  up  the  supernumerary  trea- 
sures pf  the  saints'  good  works,  and  issue  them  out  by  retail 
in  the  market  of  purgatory  t  Because  St  Paul  caused  the 
Corinthians  to  be  absolved,  and  restored  to  the  church's 
peace  after  a  severe  penance ;  so  great  that  the  poor  man 
was  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  with  despair  and  the 
subtilities  of  Satan ;  does  this  prove,  that  therefore  all  pe- 
nances may  be  taken  off,  when  there  is  no  such  danger,  no 
such  pious  and  charitable  consideration  ?  And  yet^  besides 
ilie  inconsequence  of  all  this,  St  Paul  gave  no  indulgence^ 
but  what  the  Christian  church  at  Corinth  (in  which  at  that 
time  there  was  no  bishop)  did  first  give  themselves.  Now 
the  indulgence  which  the  people  give,  will  prove  but  little 
warrant  to  what  the  church  of  Rome  pretends ;  not  only  for 
the  former  reasons,  but  also  because  the  primitive  church  had 
■aid  nothing  expressly  concerning  indulgences;  and  there- 
fore did  not  to  any  such  purpose  expound  the  words  of  St. 
Paul ;  but  also  because  Antoninus  himself  was  not  moved  by 
those  words,  to  think  they  meant  any  thing  of  the  Roman 
indulgences ;  but  mentions  it  as  the  argument  of  other 
persons.  Just  as  if  I  should  write,  that  there  is  concerning 
transubstantiation  nothing  expressly  said  in  the  Scriptures, 
or  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers;  although  '  Hoc  est 
corpus  meum'  be  brought  in  for  it :  would  any  man  in  his 
wits  say,  that  I  am  of  the  ojHnion,  that,  in  Scripture,  there 
is  something  express  for  it,  though  I  expressly  deny  it  ?  I 
suppose  not. 

It  appears  now  that  Roffensis  and  &  Castro  declared 
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9gainfit  ihe  antiquity  of  indulgences ;  their  own  words  ara 
the  witnesses ;  and  the  same  is  also  true  of  Antoninusr;  and 
therefore  the  first  discourse  of  indulgences,  in  ^  the  Disaua^- 
8ive»'  might  have  gone  on  prosperously,  and  needed  not  to 
have  been  interrupted.  For  if  these  quotations  be  true,  as  is 
pretended,  and  as  now  appears,  there  is  nothing  by  my  adver- 
saries sakl  in  defence  of  indulgences,  no  pretence  of  an  ar« 
gument  in  justification  of  them;  tlw  whole  matter  is  so  foul, 
and  yet  so  notorious,  that  the  novelty  of  it  is  plainly  acknow* 
ledged  by  their  most  learned  men,  and  but  fitintly  denied  by 
the  bolder  people  that  care  not  what  they  say.  So  that  I 
shall  account  the  main  point  of  indulgences  to  be  (for  aught 
yet  appears  to  the  contrary)  gained,  mgainst  the  church  of 
Rome. 

But  there  is  another  appendant  question,  that  happens 
in  by  the  by;  nothing  to^  the  main  inquiry,  but  a  par* 
ticular  instance  of  the  usual  ways  of  earning  indulgences, 
viz.  by  going  in  pilgrimages ;  which  very  particularly  I  af^^ 
firmed  to  be  reproved  by  the  ancient  fathers :  and  particularly 
by  St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  a  book  or  episUe  of  his  written 
wholly  on  this  subject  (so  I  said),  and  so  Possevine  calls  it, 
'  librum  contra  peregrinationes ;'  '  the  book  against  pilgrims- 
ages.' — ^The  epistle  is  large  and  learned,  and  greatly  dissua- 
sive of  Christians  from  gmng  in  pil^image  to  Jerusalem. ''  Do- 
minus  profectionem  in  Hierosolyma  inter  recte  facta,  quae  e& 
(viz.  ad  regni  coalorum  hsereditatem  consequendam)  dirigant, 
non  enumeravit ;  ubi  beatitudinem  annunciat,  tale  studium 
talemque  operam  non  est  complexus.^'  And  again :  **  Spiri- 
tualem  noxam  affricat  accuratum  vifaa  genus  insistentibus. 
Non  est  ista  tanto  digna  studio,  imo  est  yitanda  summo 
opere.''  And  if  this  was  directed  principally  to  such  persons, 
who  had  chosen  to  live  a  scJitary  and  private  life ;  yet  that 
was,  because  such  strict  and  religious  persons  were  those, 
whose  false  show,  of  piety  he  did,  in  that  instance  reprore ; 
but  he  reproves  it  by  such  arguments  all  the  way,  as  concern 
all  Christians,  but  especially  women ;  and  answers  to  an  ob- 
jection made  against  himself  for  going ;  which,  he  says,  he 
did  by  commj^nd,  and  public  charge,  and  for  the  service  of 
the  Arabian  churches,  and  that  he  might  confer  with  the 
l^ishops  of  Palestine.  This  epistle  of  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  '  de 
sideuntibus  Hierosolymam'  was  printed  at  Paris^  in  Qrjeek, 
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by  Gulielmus  Morellus,  and  again  publishecl  in  Greek  and 
Latin  with  a  double  version  by  Peter  du  Moulin,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Baronius*  to  be  legitimate;  add  therefore 
there  is  no  denying  the  truth  of  the  quotation  :  the  author  of 
the  Letter  had  better  to  have  rubbed  his  forehead  hard,  and  to 
have  answered  as  Possevine  didy :  "  Ab  haereticis  prodiit  liber 
sub  nomine  Gregorii  Nysseni :"  and  Bellarmine,  bcingpiriched 
with  it,  says,  "  Forte  non  est  Nysseni;  nee  scitur  quis  ille 
verterit  in  sermohem  Latinum,  et  forte  etiam  non  invenitur 
Graece."     All  which  is  refuted  by  their  own  parties. 

That  St  Chrysostom  was  of  the  same  judgment,  appears 
plainly  in  these  few  words :  **  Namque  ad  impetrandam  nos- 
tris  sceleribus  vehiam,  non  pecunias  impendere  nee  aliud 
aliquid  hujusmodi  facere :  sola  sufficit  bonae  voluntatis  in- 
tegritas.  Non  opus  est  in  longinqiia  peregrinando  transire, 
nee  ad  remotissimas  ire  nationes*,"  &c.  St.  Chrysostom,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  the  other  fathers,  teaches  a  religion 
and  repentance  wholly  reducing  us  to  a  good  life,  a  service 
perfectly  consisting  in  the  works  of  a  good  conscience.  And 
in  the  exclusion  of  other  external  things,  he  reckons  this  of 
pilgiimageis.  For,  how  travelling  into  foreign  countries  for 
pardon  of  our  crimes  differs  from  pilgrimages,  I  have  not 
been  yet  taught*. 

The.^  last  I  mentioned  is  St.  Bernard :  his  words  are  these : 
**  It  is  not  necessary  for  thee  to  pass  over  sea  to  penetrate 
the  clouds,  to  go  beyond  the  Alps ;  there  is,  I  say,  no  great 
journey  proposed  to  you ;  meet  God  within  yourself,  for  the 
word  is  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart*,*' 
&c.  So  the  author  of  the  latter  acknowledged  St.  Bernard  to 
have  said  in  the  place  quoted  :  yea,  but  says  this  objector, 
« I  might  as  well  have  quoted  Moses,  Deut  xiii.  14.'  Well; 
what  if  I  had  quoted  Moses;  had  it  been  ever  the  worse  ?  But 
though  I  did  not,  yet  St.  Bernard  quoted  Moses,  and  that,  it 
seems,  troubled  this  gentleman.  But  St.  Bernard's  words 
are  indeed  agreeable  to  the  words  of  Moses,  but  not  all  out 

^  Tom.  4.  ad  A .  D.  886.  num.  39. 

y  Lib.  3.  de  Cultu  Sanct.  cap.  8.  sect.  Ad  Magdeburgenses. 

«  1.  Homil.  in  Philom.  »  A.  L.  p.  9.  n.  23.  r 

^  A.  L.  ibid.  p.  9.  num.  94. 

<:  Non  oportet,  6  homo,  maria  transftetaie,  non  penetiare  nubes^non  tfaniial- 
pinare  necesse  est.  Non  grandis,  inquam^  tibi  09tenditur  Yia ;  u*q«e  tcmei- 
iptum  oc9urrere  Deo  tuo^  &c. 
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the  same ;  for  Moses  made  no  prohibition  of  going  to  Rome, 
which  I  suppose  St  Bernard  meant  by  *  transalpinare.* 

There  remains  in  A.  L.  **  yet  one  cavil,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  diligence,  and  not  to  the  point  in  hand.  The  authority  of 
St.  Austin  I  marked  under  the  title  of  his  sermon  *  de  Mar- 
tyribus.'  But  the  gentleman,  to  shew  his  learning,  tells  us 
plainly  that  '*  there  is  but  one  in  St.  Austin's  works  with  that 
title,  to  wit,  his  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  sermon  '  de 
Diversis,^  and  in  that  there  is  not  the  least  word  to  any  such 
purpose."  All  this  latter  part  may  be  true,  but  the  first  is  a 
gireat  mistake ;  for  if  the  gentleman  please  to  look  in  the  Paris 
edition  of  St.  Austin,  1571,  tom.  10,  page  277,  he  shall  find 
the  words  I  have  quoted.  And  whereas  he  talks  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  sermons  *  de  Diversis,'  and  of  one  only 
sermon  ^  de  Martyribus,'  I  do  a  little  wonder  at  him  to  talk 
so  confidently;  whereas  in  the  edition  I  speak  of,  and  which 
I  followed,  there  are  but  forty-nine  sermons,  and  seventeen 
under  the  title  *  de  Diversis,'  and  yet  there  are  six  sermons 
that  bear  the  title  '  de  Martyribus,*  but  they  are  to  be 
foupd  under  the  title  '  de  Sanctis  ;*  so  that  the  gentleman 
looked  in  the  wrong  place  for  this  quotation ;  and  if  he  had 
not  mistaken  himself,  he  could  have  had  no  colour  for  an  ob- 
jection. But  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader ;  the  words  are 
these  in  his  third  sermon  *  de  Martyribus  Diversis  :*  "  Non 
dixit  *  vade  in  orientem  et  quaere  justitiam ;  naviga  usque  ad 
occidentem>  ut  accipias  indulgentiam.'  Dimitte  inimico  tuo 
et  dimittetur  tibi :  indulge  et  indulgetur  tibi :  da  et  dabitur 
tibi ;  nihil  k  te  extra  te  quserit.  Ad  teipsum  et  ad  cpnscien* 
tiam  tuam  te  Deus  dirigit.  In  te  enim  posuit  quod  requi- 
rit." — Butnowlet.it  be  considered,  that  all  those  charges, 
which  are  laid  against  the  church  of  Rome  and  her  greatest 
doctors  respectively  in  the  matter  of  indulgences,  are  found 
to  be  true ;  and  if  so,  let  the  world  judge,  whether  that  doc- 
trine and  those  practices  be  tolerable  in  a  Christian  church. 

But  that  the  reader  may  not  be  put  off"  with  a  mere  de- 
fence of  four  quotations,  I  shall  add  this ;  that  I  might  have 
instanced  in  worse  matters  made  by  the  popes  of  Rome  to 
he  the  pious  works,  the  condition  of  obtaining  indulgences. 
Such  as  was  the  bull  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  giving  in- 
dulgence to  him  that  meeting  a  Frenchman  should  kill  him , 
and  another  for  the  killing  of  a  Venetian*.   But  we  need  not 

.*"  lb. ©urn .  25.    ^  Pe  pegimine  ^riD^ipum, lib*  3.  c .  IQ.  inter  opuecula,  num.  2  Of 
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to  wonder  at  it,  since^  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  "  we  ought  to  say,  that  in  the  Pope  is  the  fuhiess 
of  all  graces;  because  he  alone  bestows  a  full  iudulgence  of 
all  our  sins ;  so  that  what  we  say  of  our  chief  Prince  and 
Lord  (viz.,  Jesus  Christ),  does  fit  him ;  for  •  we  all  receiveci 
of  his  fulness.'"  Which  words,  besides  that  they  are  horrid 
blasphemy,  are  also  a  fit  principle  of  the  doctrine  and  use 
of  indulgences  to  those  purposes,  and  in  that  evil  manner,  we 
complain  of  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

I  desire  this  only  instance  may  be  added  to  it,  that  Pope 
Paul  the  Third,  he  that  convened  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
Julius  the  Third,  for  fear,  as  I  may  suppose,  the  council  should 
forbid  any  more  such  follies,  for  a  farewell  to  this  game,  gave 
an  indulgence'  to  the  fraternity  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
or  of  the  blessed  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  such  a 
Tastness  and  unreasonable  folly,  that  it  puts  us  beyond  the 
question  of  religion,  to  an  inquiry,  whether  it  were  not  done 
either  in  perfect  distraction,  or,  with  a  worse  design,  to  make 
religion  to  be  ridiculous,  and  expose  it  to  a  contempt  and 
scorn.  The  conditions  of  the  indulgence  are,  either  to  visit 
the  church  of  St^  Hilary  of  Chartres,  to  say  a  *  Pater  Noster* 
and  an  '  Ave  Mary'  every  Friday,  or,  at  most,  to  be  present 
at  processions  and  other  divine  service  upon  *  Corpus  Christi 
day.'  The  gift  is  as  many  privileges,  indults,  exemptions, 
liberties,  immunities,  plenary  pardons  of  sins,  and  other  spi- 
ritual graces,  as  were  given  to  the  fraternity  of  the  image  of 
our  Saviour  *  ad  Sancta  Sanctorum ;'  the  fraternity  of  the 
charity  and  great  hospital  of  St.  James  in  Augusta  of  St.  John 
Baptist^  of  St.  Cosmus  and  Damianus ;  of  the  Florentine 
nation,  of  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Saxia,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Champ,  of  the  fraternities  of  the 
said  city ;  of  the  churches  of  our  Lady  *  de  populo  et  verbo  :* 
and  all  those  that  were  ever  given  to  them  that  visited  these 
churches,:  or  those  which  should  be  ever  given  Kereafter. — 
A  pretty  large  gift !  In  which  there  were  so  many  pardons, 
<5[uarter-pardons,  half-pardons,  true  pardons,  plenary  pardons, 
quarantines,  and  years  of  quarantines ;  that  it  is  a  harder 
thing  to  number  them,  than  to  purchase  them.  I  shall  re- 
mark in  thefee  some  particulars  to  be  considered. 
•  1.  That  a  most  scandalous  and  unchristian  dissolution 
and  death  of  all  ecclesiastical  discipline,  is  consequent  to  the 
'     Mmpre»».  Pans,  per  Philippum  Hotot.  1550, 
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maldiig  all  sin  so  cheap  and  f ririal  a  thing ;  that  the  horrible 
demerits  and  exemplary  punishment  and  remotion  of  scandal 
and  satis&ctions  to  the  church,  are  indeed  reduced  to  trifling: 
and  mock  penances.  He  that  shall  send  a  servant  with  a 
candle  to  attend  the  holy  sacrament^  when  it  shall  be  carried 
to  sick  people,  or  shall  go  himself;  or,  if  he  can  neither  go 
nor  send,  if  he  say  a  '  Pater  Noster  ^  and  an  <  Ave ;'  be  shall 
have  a  hundred  years  of  true  pardon.  This  is  fkir  and  easy. 
But  theui 

2.  It  would  be  considered  what  is  meant  by  so  many) 
years  of  pardon,  and  so  many  years  of  true  pardon.  I  know 
but  of  one  natural  interpretation  of  it ;  and  that  it  caa 
mean  nothing,  but  that  some  of  the  pardons  are  but  fau^ 
tastical,  and  not  true :  and  in  this  I  find  no  fault,  save  only 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  said,  that  all  of  them  are  tson 
tastical* 

3.  It  were  fit  we  learned,  how  to  compute  four  thousand 
and  eight  hundred  years  of  quarantines ;  and  remission  of 
a  third  part  of  all  their  sins;  for  so  much  is  given  to  every 
brother  and  sister  of  this  fraternity,  upon  Easter-day  and 
eight  days  after.  Now  if  a  brother  needs  not  thus  many,  U 
would  be  considered  whether  it  did  not  encourage  a  brother 
or  a  frail  sister  to  use  all  their  medicine  and  to  sin  more 
freely,  lest  so  great  a  gift  become  useless. 

4.  And  this  is  so  much  the  more  considerable  because 
the  gift  is  vast  beyond  all  imagination*  The  first  four  days 
in  Lent  they  may  purchase  thirty-three  thousand  years  of 
pardon,  besides  a  plenary  remission  of  all  his  atns  over  and 
above.  The  first  week  of  Lent  a  hundred  and  three-and-thirty 
thousand  years  of  pardon,  besides  five  plenary  ranlissidns 
of  all  their  sins,  add  two  third  parts  besides,  and  the  deliveiy 
of  one  soul  out  of  purgatory.  The  second  week  in  Lent  a 
hundred  and  eight*and-*fifty  thousand  years  of  parrdon,  be* 
•ides  the  remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  a  third  part  besides ; 
and  the  delivery  of  one  souL  The  third  week  in  Lent,  eighty 
diousand  years,  besides  a  plenary  remission,  and  the  delivery 
of  one  soul  out  of  purgatory.  The  fourth  week  in  Lent,  three-* 
score  thousand  years  of  pardon,  besides  a  remission  of  two 
thirds  of  all  their  sins  ;  and  one  plenary  remission  and  one 
soul  delivered.  The  fifth  week,  seventy-nine  thousand  years 
of  pardon^  and  the  deliverance  of  two  souls,  only  the  two 
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thousand  seven  hundred  years  that  are  given  for  the  Sunday 
may  be  had  twice  that  day,  if  they  will  visit  the  altar  twice  ; 
and  as  many  quarantines.  The  sixth  week  two  hundred  and 
five  thousand  years,  besides  quarantines ;  and  four  plenary 
pardons.  Only  on  Palm-Sunday,  whose  portion  is  twenty- 
five  thousand  years,  it  may  be  had  twice  that  day.  And  all 
this  is  the  price  of  him  that  shall,  upon  these  days,  visit  the 
altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Hilary.  And  this  runs  on  to  the 
Fridays,  and  many  festivals  and  other  solemn  days  in  .the 
other  parts  of  the  year. 

5.  Though  it  may  be,  that  a  brother  may  not  need  all  this, 
at  least  at  that  time ;  yet  that  there  may  be  no  insecurity, 
the  said  popes  give  to  every  brother  apd  sister  of  the  frater- 
nity, plenary  pardon  and  indulgence  of  all  their  sins  thrice  iu 
their  life,  upon  what  day  and  hour  they  please.  I  suppose 
that  one  of  the  times  shall  be  in  the  aiticle  of  death ;  for  that 
is  the  surest  way  for  a  weak  brother.  I  have  read*,  that  the 
popes  do  not  only  give  remission  of  sins  already  committed, 
but  also  of  such  as  are  to  be  committed.  But  whether  it  be 
so  or  no,  there  is  in  the  bulls  of  this  fraternity  as  good  pro- 
vision ;  for  he  that  hath  a  dormant  faculty  for  a  pleiiary 
pardon  lying  by  him  to  be  used  at  what  hour  he  please ;  hath 
a  bull  beforehand  for  a  pardon  of  sins  afterward  to  be  com« 
mitted,  when  he  hath  a  mind  to  it. 

6  To  what  purpose  is  so  much  waste  of  the  treasure  of 
the  church?  "  Quorsum  perditio  haec ?"  Every  brother  or 
sister  of  this  fraternity  may  have,  for  so  many  times  visiting 
the  altar  aforesaid,  fourteen  or  fifteen  plenary  pardons.  Cer- 
tainly the  popes  suppose  these  persons  to  be  mighty  crimi- 
nals, that  they  need  so  many  pardons,  so  many  plenaries. 
But  two  alls  of  the  same  thing  is  as  much  as  two  nothings. 
But  if  there  were  not  infinite  causes  of  fear,  that  very  many 
of  them  were  nullities,  and  that  none  of  them  were  of  any 
certain  avail>  there  could  be  no  pretence  of  reasonableness 
in  dispensing  these  jewels  with  so  loose  a  hand,  and  useless 
a  freedom,  as  if  a  man  did  shovel  mustard,  or  pour  hogsheads 
of  vinegar  into  his  friend's  mouth,  to  make  him  swallow  a 
mouthful  of  herbs. 

;  7.  What  is  the  secret  meaning  of  it,  that  in  divers  clauses 
in  their  bulls '^  of  indulgence,,  they  put  in  this  clause,  A.par- 
9  Vide  Revieu  du  Concile  de  Trent,  lib.  5.  c.  1 .  ^  Bull.  JuUi  III.  de  as  Jnhil.  1, 
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don  of  all  their  sinB,  <'  be  they  ever  so  heinous/^  The  ex- 
traordinary cases  reserved  to  the  Pope ;  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  getting  pardon  of  such  great  sins,  because  it 
would  cost  much  more  money,  was  or  might  be  some  little 
restraint  to  some  persqns  from  running  easily  into  the  most 
horrible  impieties ;  but  to  give  such  a  loose  to  this  little, 
and  this  last  rein  and  curb ;  and  by  an  easy  indulgence  to 
take  off  ally  even  the  most  heinous  sins,  what  is  it  but  to 
give  the  devil  an  argument  to  tempt  persons,  that  have  any 
conscience  or  fear  left,  to  throw  off  all  fear  and  to  stick  at 
nothing  ? 

.  8.  It  seems  hard  to  give  a  reasonable  account,  what  is 
meant  by  giving  a  plenary  pardon  of  all  their  sins ;  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  an  indulgence  of  twelve  thousand  years, 
and  as  many  quarantines ;  it  seems  the  bounty  of  the  church 
runs  out  of  a  conduit,  though  the  vessels  be  full,  yet  the 
water  still  continues  running  and  goes  into  waste. 

9.  In  this  great  heap  of  indulgences  (and  so  it  is  in  very 
many  other)  power  is  given  to  a  lay  sister  or  brother  to  free 
a  soul  from  purgatory.  But  if  this  be  so  easily  granted, 
the  necessity  of  masses  will  be  very  little ;  what  need  is  there 
to  give  greater  fees  to  a  physician,  when  a  sick  person  may 
be  cured  with  a  posset  and  pepper  ?  The  remedy  of  thie  way 
of  indulgences  is  cheap  and  easy,  a  servant  with  a  candle,  a 
*  Pater**  and  an  '  Ave,'  a  going  to  visit  an  altar,  wearing  the 
scapular  of  the  Carmelites,  or  the  cord  of  St.  Francis :-  but 
masses  for  souls  are  a  dear  commodity,  fivepence  or  six- 
pence is  the  least  a  mass  will  cost  in  some  places ;  nay,  it 
will  stand  in  ninepence  in  other  places.  But  then  if  the 
Pope  can  do  this  trick  certainly,  then  what  can  be  said  to 
John  Gerson's  question, 

Arbitrio  Pftpa  proprio  si  clavibus  uti 

Possit^  cur  sinit  ut  pcBoa  pios  cruciet? 
Cur  noD  evacuat  loca  purgandis  animabus 

Tradita  ?  The  answer  makes  up  the  tetrastic ; 
Sed  servus  esse  fidelis  amat. 

The  Pope  may  be  kind,  but  'he  must  be  wise  too ;  '  a 
faithful  and  wise  steward ;'  he  must  not  destroy  the  whole 
state  of  the  purging  church ;  if  he  takes  away  all  the  fuel 
from  the  fire,  who  shall  make  the  pot  boil  ?  This  may  be 
done:  "  Ut  possit  superesse  quos  peccasse  pceniteat:"  sin- 
ners must  pay  for  it,  in  their  bodies  or  their  purses. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  Purgatory, 

That  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Rooiftii 
churchy  is  a  novelty^  and  a  part  of  their  new  refigion,  is  su& 
ficiently  attested  by  the  words  of  the  Cardinal  of  Rochester, 
and  Alphonsus  k  Castro ;  whose  words  I  now  add,  that  hd 
who  pleases,  may  see  how  these  men  would  fain  impose 
their  new  fancies  upon  the  church,  under  pretence  and  titte 
of  ancient  and  catholic  verities.  The  words  of  Roffensis  in 
bis  eighteenth  article  against  Luther  are  these  h  ''  Legat  qui 
velit,  Greecorum  veterum  commentarios,  et  nullum,  quantuiti 
opinor,  aut  quam  mrissimum,  de  purgatorio  sermonem  inve- 
niet.  Sed  neque  Latini  simul  omnes,  at  sensim  hujus  rei 
veritatem  conceperunt  :'*—«'  He  that  pleases,  let  him  read 
the  commentaries  of  the  old  Greeks,  and,  as  I  suppose,  be 
shall  find  none,  or  very  rare  mention  or  speecb  of  purgatory. 
But  neither  did  all  the  Latins  at  one  time,  but  by  little  and 
little,  conceive  the  truth  of  this  thing."-^And  again :  *^  Ali- 
quandiu  incognitum  fuit,  serb  cognitum  universae  ecclesias. 
Deinde  quibusdam  pedetentim,  partim,  ex  Scripturis,  partim 
ex  revelationibus  creditum  fuit :''  ^'  For  somewhile  it  was  un- 
known; it  was  but  lately  known  to  the  catholic  church.' 
Then  it  was  believed  by  some,  by  little  and  little;  partly 
from  Scripture,  partly  from  revelations.^'— And  this  is  the 
goodly  ground  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory^  founded,  no 

'  A  letter  to  a  Friend  touching  Dr.  Taylor,  sect.  4.  b.  26.  p.  10,  which  if  th© 
reader  pleaae  for  his  cariosity  or  bis  recreation  to  see^  he  shall  find  this  pleasani 
passage^  of  deep  learning  and  subtle  observation :  "  Dr.  Taylor  had  said  that 
Rofifensis  and  Polydore  Virgil  af&rm,  that  whoso  searcheth  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  shall  find  that  none,  or  Teiy  rarely  any  one  of  them,  ever  makes 
mention  of  purgatory.  Whereas  Polydore  Virgil  affirms  no  such  thing  i  nor 
doth  Roffensis  say^  that  very  rarely  any  one  of  l^em  mentions  it,  but  only,  that 
in  these  ancient  writers,  he  shall  find  none,  or  but  very  rare  mention  of  it."  If 
this  man  were  in  his  wits  when  he  made  this  answer  (an  answer  which  no  man 
can  unriddle,  or  tell  how  it  opposes  the  objection),  then  it  is  very  certain,  that 
if  this  can  pass  among  the  answers  to  the  Protestants'  objections,  the  Papists 
are  in  a  very  great  strait,  and  have  very  little  to  say  for  themselves  :  and  the 
letter  to  a  friend  was  written  by  Compulsion,  and  by  the  shame  of  confatation  : 
sot  of  conscience  or  ingenuous  persuasion.  No  man  can  be  so  foolisli,as  to 
suppose  this  fit  to  be  given  in  answer  to  any  sober  discourse ;  or  if  there  be 
soch  pitiful  people  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  trusted  to  write  books  in  de- 
fence of  their  religion ;  it  seems  they  care  not  what  any  man  says  or  proves 
against  them :  if  the  people  be  but  cozened  with  a  pretended  answer;  for  that 
senes  the  turn,  as  well  as  a  wiser. 
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question;  upon  tradition  apostolical;  delivered  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  indeed  after  they  vfere  dead ;  but  the  truth  is, 
because  it  was  forgotten  by  the  apostles,  and  they  having  so 
many  things  in  their  heads,  when  they  were  alive,  wrote  and 
said  nothing  of  it :  therefore  they  took  care  to  send  some 
from  the  dead,  who,  by  new  revelations,  should  teach  this 
old  doctrine.  This  we  may  conjecture  to  be  the  equivalent 
sense  of  the  plain  words  of  Roffensis  ^.  But  the  plain  words 
are  sufficient  without  a  commentary. 

Now  for  Polydore  Virgil,  his  own  words  can  best  tell 
what  he  says;  the  words  I  have  put  into  the  margent',  be* 
cause  they  are  many ;  the  sense  of  them  is  this.  L  He  finds 
no  use  of  indulgences  before  the  stations  of  St.  Gregory; 
the  consequent  of  that  is,  that  all  the  Latin  fathers  did  not 
receive  them  before  St  Gregory^s  time ;  and,  therefore,  they 
did  not  receive  them  altogether.  2.  The  matter  being  so  ob« 
scure,  Polydore  chose  to  express  his  sense  in  the  testimony 
of  Roffensis.  3.  From  him  he  affirms,  that  the  use  of  indul* 
gences  is  but  new,  and  lately  received  amongst  Christians. 

4.  That  there   is  no  certainty  concerning  their    original. 

5.  They  report,  that,  amongst  the  ancient  Latins,  there  was 
some  use  of  them :  but  it  is  but  a  report,  for  he  knows  no- 
thing of  it  before  St.  Gregory'*8  time ;  and  for  that  also,  he 
hath  but  a  mere  report.  6.  Amongst  the  Greeks  it  is  not  to 
this  day  believed.  7.  As  long  as  there  was  no  <^are  of  purga- 
tory, no  man  looked  after  indulgences ;  because  if  you  take 
away  purgatory,  there  is  no  need  of  indulgences.  8.  That 
the  use  of  indulgences  began,  after  men  had  awhile  trembled 
at  the  torments  of  purgatory.  This,  if  I  understand  Latin  or 
common  sense,  is  the  doctrine  of  Polydore  Virgil ;  and  to 

^  Lib.  8.  cap.  1.  de  Inven.  Rerum. 

'  Ego  vero  originem  quod  mei  est  tnuneris,  quseritans  non  reperio  ante 
fuisw^  quod  ffciam,  quam  D.  Gregorius  ad  suae  stationea  id  prcemio  propo-* 
saferit,  Quapropter  in  re  parum  perspicul^,  iitar  testimonio  Johannis  Roffen^ 
sisepiflcopi;  qui  in  eo  opere  quod  nuper  in  Lutherum  scripsit^sic  de  ejusmodi 
veniaram  initio  prodit : — ^Multoa  fortasse  movit  indulgentiis  istis  non  usque 
adeo  fidere^  quod  earum  usus  in  ecclesia  videatur  recentior^  et  admodum  sero 
apud  Christianos  repcrtus.     Quibus  ego  respondeo,  non  certo  constrare  d  quo 

Srimum  tcadi  coeperint.  Fuit  tamen  nonnullus  earum  usus  (ut  aiunt)  apud 
lomanos  vetustissimos,  quod  ex  stationibus  intelligi  potest  et  subit.  Nemo 
certe  dubitat  orthodoxus  an  purgatorinm  sit,  de  quo  tamen  apud  priscos  non 
ulla»  vel  quam  rarissime,  fiebat  mentio.  Sed  et  Gnecis  ad  hunc  usque  diem^ 
non  est  creditum  esse :  quamdiu  enim  nulla  fuerat  de  purgatorio  cura,  nemo 
qusesivit  indulgentias ;  names  illo  pendet  omnis  indulgentiarum  existimatio  : 
si  toUas  pdrgdtorium,  quorsum  indulgentiis  opus  erit  ?  co&perunt  igitur  indul- 
gentle^  po»tquam  ad  puigatorii  cruciatus  aliquandiu  trepidatum  est. 
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him  I  add  also  the  testimony  of  Alphonsus  h  Castro  m :  '*  De 
purgatorio  fere  nulla  mentio,  potissimum  apud  Graecos  scrip- 
tores.  Qua  de  causa,  usque  ad  hodiernum  diem,  purgatorium 
non  est  si  Greecis  creditum."  The  consequent  of  these  things 
is- this;  If  purgatory  was  not  known  to  the. primitive  church; 
if  it  was  but  lately  known  to  the  catholic  church;  if  the 
fathers  seldom  or  never  make  mention  of  it;  if^.in  the  Greek 
church  especially,  there  was  so  great  silence  of  it,  that  to 
this  very  day  it  is  not  believed  amongst  the  Greeks;  then 
this  doctrine  was  oot  an  apostolical  doctrine,  not  primitive, 
nor  catholic,  but  an  innovation  and  of  yesterday. 

And  this  is  of  itself  (besides  all  these  confessions  of  their 
own  parties^  a  suspicious  matter,  because  the  church  of  Rome 
does  establish  their  doctrine  of  purgatory  upon  the  ancient  use 
of  the  church  of  praying  for  the  dead.  But  this  consequence 
of  theirs  is  wholly  vain ;  because  all  the  fathers  did  pray  for 
the  dead,  yet  they  never  prayed  for  their  deliverance  out  of 
purgatory,  nor  ever  meant  it.  To  this  it  is  thus  objected ;  *'It 
is  confessed  that  they  prayed  for  them. that  God  would 
shew  them  a  mercy. — Now,  mark  well;  if  they  be  in  heaven, 
they  have  a  mercy,  the  sentence  is  given  for  eternal  happt* 
ness.  If  in  hell,  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  mercy;  unless 
there  be  a  third  place,  where  mercy  can  be  shewed  themn:"  I 
have^  according  to  my  ordei*, '  marked  it  well ;'  but  find  nothing 
in  it  to  purpose.  For  though  the  fathers  prayed  for  the  souls 
departed  that  God  would  shew  them  mercy;  yet  it  was,. that 
God  would  shew  them  mercy  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  "  in 
that  formidable  and  dreadful  day,  then  there  is  need  of  much 
mercy  unto  us,^' — saith  St.  Chiysostom.  And,  methinks, 
this  gentleman  should  not  have  made  use  of  so  pitiful  ap  ar- 
gument, and  would  not,  if  he  had  considered  that  St.  Paul 
prayed  for  Onesiphorus,  **  that  God  would  shew  him  a  mercy 
in  that  day;^'  that  is,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  as  generally 
interpreters  ancient  and  modern  do  understand  it,  and  par- 
ticularly St.  Chrysostom  now  cited.  The  faithful  departed 
are  in  the  hands  of  Christ  as  soon  as  they  die,  and  they  are 
very  well ;  and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  are  where  it  pleases 
God  to  appoint  them  to  be,  tormented  by  a  fearful  expiecta- 
tion  of  the  revelation  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  heaven 

»  Lib.  4.  verb.  Indul.  vide  etiam  lib.  12.  lib.  Paigatorium* 
■  E.  W.  Truth  will  Out,  chap.  8.  p.  2S. 
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and  hell  ate  reserved  till  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  the  devils 
themselves  are   ''  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day,"  saith  St.  Jude**;  and  in  that  day 
they  shall  be  sentenced,  and  so  shall  all  the  wicked,  to  ever- 
lasting fire,  v^hich,  as  yet,  is  but  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels  for  ever.    But  is  there  no  mercy  to  be  shewed  to 
them,  unless  they  be  in  purgatory  ?     Some  of  the  ancient  s 
speak  of  visitation  of  angels  to  be  imparted  to  the  souls  de- 
parted ;  and  the  hastening  of  the  day  of  judgment  is  a  mercy ; 
and  the  avenging  of  the  martyrs  upon  their  adversaries  is 
a  mercy,  for  which  the  '*  souls  under  the  altar  pray,'^  saith 
St.  John  in  the  Hevelation ;   and  the  Greek  fathers  speak  of 
a  fiery  trial  at  the  day  of  judgment,  through  which  every  one 
must  pass ;    and  there  will  be  great  need  of  mercy.     And 
after  all  this ;  there  is  a  remission  of  sins  properto  this  world' 
when  God  so  pardons,  that  he  gives  the  grace  of  repentance^ 
that  he  takes  his  judgments  ofi'from  us,  that  he  gives  us  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  mortify  our  sins,  that  he  admits  us  to  work 
in  his  laboratory,  that  he  sustains  us  by  his  power,  and  pro- 
.  motes  us  by  his  grace,  and  stands  by  us  favourably,  while 
we  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;   and  at 
last  he  crowns  us  with  perseverance.     But,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  there  shall  be  a  pardon  of  sins,  that  will  crown 
this  pardon;  when  God  shall  pronounce  us  pardoned  before 
all  the  world ;  and  when  Christ  shall  actually  and  presentially 
rescue  us  from  all  the  pains,  which  our  sins  have  deserved ;  even 
from  everlasting  pain :  and. that  is  the  final  pardon,  for  which, 
till  it  be  accomplished,  all  the  faithful  do  night  and  day  pray 
incessantly :  although  to  many  for  whom  they. do  pray,  they 
fiiendly  believe  that  it  is  now  certain,  that  they  shall  then 
be  glorified.     *'  Saepissime  petuntur  ilia,  quae  certo  sciuntur 
eventura  ut  petuntur,  et  hujus  rei  plurima  sunt  testimonia,'' 
said  Alphonsus  a  Castro  i*:  and  so  also  Medina  *i  and  Bellar- 
mine    acknowledge.     The  thing  is  true,  they  say  ;  but  if  it 
were  not,  yet  we  find,  that, '  de  facto/  they  do  pray, ''  Domine 
Jesu  Christe,  vex  gloriae,  libera  animas  fidelium  defunctorum 
de  pcenis  infemi,  et  de  profundo  lacu  :  libera  eos  de  ore  leonis, 
ne  absorbeat  eos  Tartarus,  ne  cadant  in  obscurum."     So  it  is 

®  Ver.  6.  P  CoDtr.  Heeres.  lib.  12.  tit.  Porgator. 

4  Jo.  Medina  de  Pcenit.  tiact.  6.  q.  6.  Cod.  de  Oratione, 
[  Bellar.  de  Puigat.  lib.  2,  cap.  5. 
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in  the  m&sseB  '  pro  defonctis  '.'—And,  therefore^  this  genU«« 
man  talking  that  in  heaven  all  is  remitted,  and  in  hell  nothing 
is  forgiven,  and  from  hence  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
avoiding  of  purgatory,  is  too  hasty  a  conclusion :  let  him 
stay  till  he  comes  to  heaven,  and  the  final  sentence  is  past, 
and  then  he  will,  if  he  finds  it  to  be  so,  have  reason  to  say 
vehat  he  does :  but  by  that  time  the  dream  of  purgatory  will 
be  out ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  let  him  strive  to  understand 
his  mass-book  better.  St.  Austin  thought  he  had  reason  to 
pray  for  pardon  and  remission  for  his  mother;  for  the  reasons 
already  expressed,  though  he  never  thought  his  mother  was 
in  purgatory.  It  was  upon  consideration  of  the  dangers,  of 
every  soul  that  dies  in  Adam ;  and  yet  he  aflirms,  she  was 
even  before  her  death  alive  unto  Christ.  Ahd  therefore  she 
did  not  die  miserable,  nor  did  she  die  at  all,  said  her  son ; 
*'  Hoc  et  documentis  ejus  morum,  et  fide  non  ficta,  rationibus 
certis  tenebamus^;''  and  when  he  did  pray  for  her;  *'  Credo 
jam  feceris  quod  te  rogo,  sed  voluntaria  oris  mei  approba, 
Domine :"  which  will  yet  give  another  answer  to  this  con-^ 
fident  gentleman ;  St.  Austin  prayed  for  pardon  for  his  mother, 
and  '^  did  believe  the  thing  was  done  already;  but  he  prayed 
to  God  to  approve  that  veluntary  oblation  of  his  mouth.'* 
So  that  now  all  the  objection  is  vanished ;  St.  Austin  prayed, 
besides  many  other  reasons,  to  manifest  his  kindness,  not  for 
any  need  she  had.  But  after  all  this,  was  not  St.  Monica  a 
saint  ?  Is  she  not  put  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  the  4th 
of  May  appointed  for  her  festival  ?  And  do  saints,  do  canon- 
ized persons,  use  to  go  to  purgatory  1  But  let  it  be  as  it 
will,  I  only  desire  that  this  be  remembered  against  a  good 
time ;  that  here  it  is  confessed,  that  prayers  were  offered  for 
a  saint  departed.     I  fear  it  will  be  denied  by  and  by. 

But,  2.  The  fathers  made  prayers  for  those,  who,  by  the 
confession  of  all  sides,  never  were  in  purgatory ;  for  the  pa? 
triarchs,  apostles,  &c.,  and  especially  for  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary;  this  is  a  direct  and  perfect  overthrow  of  the  Ro- 
man doctrine  of  purgatory  :  and  thereforei  if  it  can  be  made 
good,  they  have  no  probabiUty  left,  upon  the  confidence  of 
which  they  can  plausibly  pretend  to  purgatory.  I  have 
already  u  offered  something  in  proof  of  this,  which  I  shall  now 

*  Vide  MiMam  in  Commemorationem  omnium  Defunctonim. 
^  Confess,  lib.  9.  cap.  \2,  IS.  "  Letter^  pag.  1 1.  o.  91. 
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review,  and  confirm  fully.  I  begin  with  that  of  Dnrandng^ 
whom  I  alleged  as  confessing  that ''  they  offered'*'  for  the 
patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  the  blessed  Virgin :  I  intend  him 
for  no  more ;  for  true  it  is,  he  denies  that  the  church  prayed  for 
them,  but  that  they  communicated  and  offered  sacrifice  for 
tbem,  even  for  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  herself,  this  he  grants. 
I  have  alleged  him  a  little  out  of  the  order,  because  observing 
where  Durandus  and  the  Roman  doctors  are  mistaken,  and 
with  what  boldness  they  say,  that '  offering '  for  them  is  only 
f  giving  thanks,'  and  that  the  Greek  fathers  did  only  offer 
for  them  eucharists,  but  no  prayers ;  I  thought  it  fit  first  to 
reprove  that  initial  error,  viz.  '^  that '  communicautes,  et  offe- 
rentes  pro  Sanctis'  is  not  prayer ;"  and  then  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  did  really  pray  for  mercy,  for  pardon,  for  a  place 
of  rest,  for  eternal  glory  for  them  who  were  never  in  purga- 
tory ;  for  it  is  a  great  ignorance  to  suppose,  that  when  it  is 
said,  the  sacrifice  or  oblation  is  offered,  it  must  mean  only 
thanksgiving.  For  it  is  called  in  St.  Dionysius,  iifxa^ttrr^qiof 
c^^,  '  a  eucharistical  prayer ;'  and  the  Lord's  supper  is  a 
sacrifice  *  in  genere  orationis,^  and  by  themselves  is  intended 
as  propitiatory  for  the  quick  and  dead.  And  St.  Cyprian  ^^ 
speaking  of  bishops  being  made  executors  of  testaments, 
saith,  "  Si  quis  hoc  fecisset,  non  offerretur  pro  eo,  nee  sacri- 
ficium  pro  dormitione  ejus  celebratur.  Neque  enim  ad  altare 
Dei  meretur  nominari  in  sacerdotum  prece,  qui  ab  altari  sa- 
eerdotes  avocare  voluit."— Where:  'offerre'  and  'celebrare  sa- 
crificium  pro  dormitione'  is  done  *  sacerdotum  prece, '  it  is 
the  oblation  and  sacrifice  of  prayer :  and  St.  Cyprian  pre* 
sently  after  joins  them  together,  'pro  dormitione  ejus  oblatio 
aut  deprecatio.^  And  if  we  look  at  the  forms  in  the  old  Ro- 
man liturgy,  used  in  the  day  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  we 
shall  find  this  well  expounded,  '*  prosit  huic  sancto  vel  illi 
talis  oblatio  ad  gloriam."  They  offered,  but  the  offering  itself 
was  liot  eucharistical  but  deprecatory.  And  so  it  is  also 
in  the  Armenian  liturgy  published  at  Cracow :  *^  Per  banc 
etiam  oblationem  da  setemam  pacem  omnibus,  qui  nos  proe- 
cesserunt  in  fide  Christi,  sanctibus  patribus,  patriarchis,  apos- 

>  But  then  it  is  remembered,  that  they  made  prayers,  and  offered  for  those 
who^  by  the  confession  of  aU  sides,  were  never  in  purgatory :  so  we  find  in  Epi- 
pbaoius,  St.  Cyril,  the  canon  of  the  Greeks,  and  so  (viz.,  that  they  offered)  is 
acknowledged  by  their  own  Durandus.  Dissuasive,  p.  87.  line  80,  &c.  Lib.  8. 
de  Ritibus,  cap.  85.  '  Lib,  ] .  epist  9. 
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tolis^  proph^tid,  martyribus/\  Sec.,  which  testimony  does  not 
only  evince,  that  the  ofTering  sacrifices  and  oblation  for  the 
saints,  did  signify  praying  for  them ;  but  that  this  they  did 
for  all  saints  whatsoever.     And  concerning  St.  Chrysostom, 
that  which^ixtus  Senensis'  says  is  material  to  this  very  pur- 
pose :   ''  Et  in  liturgia  divini  sacrificii  ab  eo  edita,  et  in  variis 
homiliis  ab  eodem  approbatis,  conscripsit  formulam  precandi 
et  offerendi ;  pro.omnibus  fidelibus,  defunctis,  et  prsecipue  pro 
animabus  beatonim,  in  haec  verba ;  Ofierimus  tibi  rationalem 
hunc  cultum  pro  in  fide  requiescentibus  patribus,  patriarchis, 
prophetis,  apostolis,  et  martyribus/'  &c.  By  which  confession 
it  is  aknowledged,  not  only  that  the  church  prayed  for  apos* 
ties  and  martyrs,  but  that  they  intended  to  do  so,  when  they 
offered  the  sacramental  oblations ;  '  offerimus'  is  '  offerimus 
tibi  preces.'    Now  since  it  is  so,  I  had  advantage  enough  in 
the  confession  of  their  own  Durandus,  that  he  acknowledged 
so  much,  that  the  church  offered  sacrifice  for  saints.     Now 
tliough  he  presently  kicked  this  down  with  his  foot,  and  de- 
nied that  they  prayed  for  saints  departed ;   I  shall  yet  more 
clearly  convince  him  and  all  the  Roman  contradictors  of 
their  bold  and  unreasonable  error  in  this  affair.    Epiphanius  » 
is  the  first  I  mentioned  as  a  witness ;  but  because  I  cited  no 
words  of  his,  and  my  adversaries  have  cited  them  for  me,  but 
imperfectly,  and  left  out  the  words  where  the  argument  lies, 
I  shall  set  them  down  at  length.     ''  Kai  yaq  hxaiwy  voioufjuc&» 
riiv  lAviilA'nu  Kol  vveq  afAaqruKcuv,  &c.     *'  We  make  mention  of 
the  just  and  of  sinners  ;  for  sinners,  that  we  may  implore  the, 
mercy  of  God. for  them.     For  the  just,  the  fathers,  the  *pa^ 
triarchs,  the  fprophets,  evangelists,  and  martyrs,  confessors, 
bishops,  and  anchorets,  that  prosecuting  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  a  singular  honour,  we  separate  these  from  the 
rank  of  other  men,  and  give  due  worship  to  his  divine  majesty, 
while  we  account  that  he  is  not  to  be  made  equal  to  mortal 

men,  xiv  re  i^vqia  xau  sviKstva  cv  ^ixoioai/yY)  i^a^i[)  sxaarof 
dvd^dfpeifv,  although  they  had  a  thousand  times  more  righte- 
ousness  than  they  have."  Now  first  here  is  mention  made  of 
all  in  their  prayers  and  oblations,  and  yet  no  mention  made 
that  the  church  prays  for  one  sort,  and  only  gives  thanks 
for  the  other;  as  these  gentiemen  the  objectors^  felsely  pre^ 

>  Lib.  6.  Biblioth.  AoDOt  47.  »  Hvies.  75. 

^  Letter,  p.  10.  Truth  will  i)at>  p.  S5. 
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tend.  Bat  here  is  a  double  separation  made  of  the  righteous 
departed ;  one  is  from  the  worser  sort  of  sinners,  the  other 
from  the  most  righteous  Saviour.  True  it  is,  they  believed 
they  had  more  need  to  pray  for  some  than. for  others;  but  if 
they  did  not  pray  for  all,  when  they  made  mentioii  of  all,  how 
did  they  honour  Christ  by  separating  their  condition  from  . 
his  ?  Is  it  not  lawful  to  give  thanks  for  the  life  and  death, 
for  the  resurrection,  holiness,  and  glorification,  of  Christ? 
And  if  the  church  only  gave  thanks  for  the  departed  saints* 
and  did  not  pray  for  mercy  for  them  too,  how  are  not  the 
saints  in  this  made  equal  to  Christ?  So  that  I  think  the  tes- 
timony of  Epiphanius  is  clear  and  pertinent :  to  which  greater 
light  is  given  by  the  words  of  St  Austin^ :  ''  Who  is  he  for 
whom  no  man  prays,  but  only  he  who  intercedes  for  all 
men  ?"  viz.  our  blessed  Lord.  And  there  is  more  light  yet, 
by  the  example  of  St.  Austin,  who  though  he  did  most  cer- 
tainly believe  his  mother  to  be  a  saint,  and  the  church  of 
Rome  believes  so  too,  yet  he  prayed  for  pardon  for  her.  Now 
by  this  it  was  that  Epiphanius  separated  Christ  from  the 
saints  departed,  for  he  could  not  mean  any  thing  else;  and 
because  he  was  then  writing  against  Aerius,  who  did  not 
deny  it  to  be  lawful  to  give  God  thanks  for  the  saints  de- 
parted, but  affirmed  it  to  be  needless  to  pray  for  them,  viz., 
he  must  mean  this  of  the  church's  praying  for  all  her  dead, 
or  else  he  had  said  nothing  against  his  adversary,  or  for  his 
ovm  cause.  ' 

St  Cyril,  though  he  be  confidently  denied^  to  have  said 
what  he  did  say,  yet  is  confessed  to  have  said  these  words ; 
**  Then  we  pray  for  the  deceased  fathers  and  bishops,  and 
Anally,  for  all  who  among  us  have  departed  this  life.  Believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  very  great  help  of  the  souls,  for  which  is  offered 
the  obsecration  of  the  holy  and  dreadful  sacrifice^"— If  St. 
Cyril  means  what  his  words  signify,  then  the  church  did  pray 
for  departed  saints;  for  they  prayed  for  all  the  departed 
fathers  and  bishops,  and  it  is  hard  if  amongst  them  there  were 
no  saints :  but  suppose  that,  yet  if  there  were  any  saints  at  all 
that  died  out  of  the  militant  church,  yet  the  case  is  the  same; 
for  they  prayed  for  all  the  departed  :  and,  2.  They  offered  the 
dreadful  sacrifice  for  them  all.     3.  They  offered  it  for  all  in 

«  In  Psal.  xKvi.  Cone.  2.  torn.  8.  p.  120.  ^  A.  L.  p.  1). 

«  Mysta.  Catech.  5. 
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the  way  of  prayer.  4.  And  they  bdieved  this  to  be  a  gveti: 
help  to  souls.  Now,  unless  the  souls  of  ell  siunts  that  diedy 
then  went  to  purgatory  (which  I  am  sure  the  Roman  doctors 
dare  not  own)*  the  case  is  plain,  that  prayer  and  not  thanks*- 
givings  only  were  offered  by  the  ancient  ohurch  for  soula^ 
who,  by  tlie  confession  of  all  sides,  never  went  to  purgatory  i 
and  therefore  praying  for  the  dead  is  but  a  weak  argument 
to  prore  purgatoiy.  Nicolaus  Cabasilas  hath  an  evasion  from 
all  this,  as  he  supposes;  for  6wi^  (which  is  the  ivatd  used  in 
the  memorials  of  saints)  does  not  always  signify  *  praying  for 
one/  but  it  may  signify  ^  giving  of  thanks :'  this  is  true,  but 
it  is  to  no  purpose;  for  whenever  it  is  said  Sco/aeOx  Cniq  rot 
hTvat  *  We  pray  for  such  a  one,'  that  must  signify,  to  pray  fbr^ 
and  not  to  give  thanks,  and  that  is  our  present  oase ;  and 
tberefbre  no  escape  here  can  be  made.  The  words  of  St. 
Cyril  are  very  plain. 

The  third  allegation  is  of  the  canon  of  the  Greeks;  whiek 
H  ao  plain,  evident,  and  notorious,  and  so  confessed,  even  by 
lihese  gentfemen  and  objectors,  diat  I  will  be  tried  by  tha 
Words,  which  the  autiiior  of  the  Letter  acknowledges.  So  it 
is  in  the  liturgy  of  Stt  James ;  "  Remember  all  orthodox^  from 
Akd  the  just  iinto  this  day ;  make  them  to  rest  in  llie  land 
of  ^e  living,  in  thy  kingdom,  and  the  delights  of  Paradise.- ' 
-«^Thu«  feir  this  gentleman  quoted  St.  James ;  and  I  wondert 
that  he  should  urge  a  conclusion  manifestly  contlary  to  his 
own  allegation.  Did  all  the  orthodox  from  Abel  to  that  cbiy 
go  to  purgatory  i  Certainly  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  EJias, 
and  the  blessed  Virgin,  did  not,  and  St.  Stephen  did  not,  and 
Ike  apostles  that  died  before  this  liturgy  was  made,  did  not, 
and  yet  the  cburob  prayed  for  all  orthodox,  '^  prayed  that  they 
)night  rest  in  the  land  of  the  living,"  &c.,  and  therefore  they 
prayed  for  such,  which,  by  the  confession  of  all  sides,  never 
went  to  purgatory.  In  the  other  litui^s  also,  the  gentle-* 
man  sets  down  words  enough  to  confute  himself,  as  tha 
reader  may  see  in  the  Letter,  if  it  be  worth  the  reading.  But 
because  he  ^ets  down  what  he  list,  and  makes  breaches  and 
rabbit-holes  to  pop  in  as  he  please,  I  shall  for  the  satisfaction 
0f  the  reader  set  down  the  full  sense  and  practice  of  the 
Greek  canon  in  this  question. 

And  first,  for  St.  James's  liturgy  (which,  being  merrily 
disposed  and  dreaming  of  advantage  by  it,  he  is  pleased  to 


fM  the  nuuM  of  St  Jw6o^),  Sixtut  Stnniit'  giTea  thk  acr 
oonnt  of  it :  ''  James  ib»  Apostle,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  ditiaa 
sacrifice,  prays  for  the  souls  of  saints  resting  in  Christ,  S0 
that  he  shews  they  are  not  yet  arriyed  at  the  place  of  .ei|« 
pected  blessedness.  But  the  form  of  the  prayer  is  after  this 
manner ;  *  Domine  Dens  noster/  8^,  *  0  tord  our  Ood»  ni« 
member  all  the  orthodozp  and  them  that  belieTS  rightly  in 
the  faithf  from  Abel  the  just  unto  this  day«  Make  tbem  to 
lest  in  the  region  of  the  liting,  in  thy  kingdom,  in  the  de» 
lights  of  Pamdise,  in  the  bosom  of  Abrabam«  Isaac,  and  Jacobs 
por  holy  fathers ;  frpm  whence  are  banished  grief,  sorrow^ 
and  sighing,  where  the  light  of  thy  countenance  is  president 
and  perpetually  shines ' " 

In  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil!,  which  he  is  said  to  have  made 
for  the  churehes  of  Syria,  is  this  prayer ;  *^  Be  mindflil,  O 
Lord,  of  them  which  are  dead  and  departed  out  of  this  lifist 
end  of  the  orthodox  bishops,  whinh,  from  Peter  and  James 
the  apostles  unto  this  day,  have  clearly  professed,  the  right 
word  of  faith,  and  namely,  of  Ignatiusi  Dionysius,  Julius,  and 
the  rest  of  the  saints,  of  worthy  memory."  Nay,  not  onlyfof 
these,  but  they  pray  for  the  very  martyrs : ''  O  Lord,  temember 
them  who  have  resisted  (or  stood)  unto  blood  for  religion, 
9tid  have  fed  thy  holy  flock  with  righteousness  and  holiness/' 
Certainly  this  is  not  giving  thanks  for  them,  or  praying  to 
them,  but  a  direct  praying  for  them,  even  for  holy  bishops, 
eonfessors,  martyrs,  that  God  (meaning  in  much  mercy)  would 
remember  them,  that  is,  make  them  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of 
Abraham,  in  the  region  of  the  living,  as  St.  James  expresses  it« 

And  in  the  liturgies  of  the  churches  of  Egypt  attributed 
to  St.  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  ^U  Cyril,  the  churches 
pray,  *'  Be  mindful,  O  Lord,  of  thy  sainti,  vouchsafe  to  re« 
eeive  all  thy  saints,  which  have  pleased  thee  from  the  begin<i 
sing,  our  holy  fathers,  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martym, 
confessors,  preachers,  evangelists,  and  all  the  souls  of  the 
just  which  have  died  in  the  faith,  but  chiefly,  of  the  holy, 
prions,  and  perpetual  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  of 
St.  John  Baptist  the  forerunner  and  martyr,  St.  Stephen  the 
first  deacon  and  first  martyr,  St.  Mark,  apostle,  evangelist, 
andmartyr** 

*  Biblieth.  Sanct.  lib.  6.  anncrt.  845.  sect.  Jaeob.  AposU^i. 
f  BaiiUi  dm^t^  ab  Asdna  MaAio  t%  Sjiia^o  «ooveria. 
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Of  the  same  tpirit  were  all  the  ancient  liturgies  or  missals^ 
and  particularly  that  under  the  name  of  St.  Chrysostom  is 
most  full  to  this  purpose :  ''  Let  us  pray  to  the  Lord  for  all, 
that  before-time  h&¥e  laboured  and  performed  the  holy  offices 
'  of  priesthood :  for  the  memory  and  remission  of  sins  of  them 
'  ih&t  built  this  holy  house,  and  of  all  them  that  have  slept  in 
hope  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life  in  thy  society :  of 
the  orthodox  fathers  and  our  brethren.  <lhkiv6^MB  Ki/j^ie, 
^uyyo^fnaovy  '  O  thou  lover  of  men,  pardon  them.'^'*— And 
i^ain :  <<  Moreover  we  offer  unto  thee  this  reasonable  service 
for  all  that  rest  in  faith,  our  ancestors,  fathers^  patriarchu, 
projdiets,  and  apostles,  preachers,  evangehsts,  martyrs,  Sec., 
especially  the  most  holy  and  unspotted  Virgin  Mary :"  and 
after  concludes  with  this  prayer :  *^  Remember  them  aU 
who  have  slept  in  hope  of  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  and 
make  them  to  rest  where  the  Ught  of  thy  countenance  looks 
over  them.'^-^Add  to  these^  if  you  please^  the  Oreek  mass  <Sf 
St.  Peter :  *^  To  them,  O  Lord,  and  to  all  that  rest  in  Christ, 
we  pray  that  thou  indulge  a  place  of  refreshing  Ught  and 
peace." — So  that  nothing  is  clearer,  than  that,  in  the  Oreek 
canon,  they  prayed  for  the  souls  of  the  best  of  all  the  saints, 
whom  yet  because  no  man  believes  they  ever  were  in  purga^ 
tory ;  it  follows,  that  prayer  for  the  dead  used  by  the  ancients, 
does  not  prove  the  Roman  purgatory. 

To  these  add  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Oreek  fa« 
thers:  Dionysius*^  speaking  of  a  person  deceased,  whom  the 
ministers  of  tlie  church  had  publicly  pronounced  to  be  a 
happy  man,  and  verily  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  sidnts 
that  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  yet  the 
bishop  prayed  for  him,  ^*  that  Ood  would  forgive  him  all  the 
sins,  which  he  had  committed  through  human  infirmity,  and 
bring  him  into  the  light  and  region  of  the  living,  into  the 
bosoms  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacobs  where  pain  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  have  no  place."  To  the  same  puipose  is  that  of 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen^,  in  his  funeral  oration  upon  his  bro« 
iher  Cssarius,  of  whom  he  had  expressly  declared  his  belief, 
that  he  was  ''  rewarded  with  those  honours  which  did  befit 
a  new-created  soul ;"  yet  he  presently  prays  for  his  soul, 
*'  Now,  O  Lord,  receive  CeBsarius."  I  hope  I  have  said 
enough  concerning  the  Greek  church,  their  doctrine,  and 

^  Ecclei.  Hier.  cap.  7.  In  Theoria.  *  Nai;  in  Funer.  Caesarii,  oiat.  10. 
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ppractice,  in  this  particular :  and  I  desire  it  may  be  observed^ 
that  there  is  no  greater  testimony  of  the  doctrine  of  a  church . 
than  their  liturgy.  Their  doctors  may  have  private  opinions^ 
which  are  not  against  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  but  what 
is  put  into  their  public  devotions,  and  consigned  in  iheif . 
liturgies,  no  man  scruples  it,  but  it  is  the  confession  and 
religion  of  the  church. 

.  But  now  that  I  may  make  my  reader  some  amends  for 
his  trouble  in  reading  the  trifling  objections  of  these  Romaa 
ajdversaries,  and  my  defences ;  I  shall  ,aIso,  for  the  greateic 
conviction  of  my  adversaries,  shew,  that  they  would  not  have . 
exposed  my  affirmation  in  this  particular,  if  they  had  under*  • 
steod  their  own  maps-book ;  for  it  was  not  only  thus,  from 
the  beginning  until  now  in  the  Greek  church,  ^but  it  is  so  to 
this  very  day  in  the  Latin  church.     In  the  old  Latin  missal^,, 
we  have  this  prayer :   ''  Suscipe,  sancta  Trinitas,  hanc  obla*. 
tionem,  quam  tibi  offerimus  pro  omnibus  in  tui  nominis  con-, 
fessione  defunctis,  ut,  te  dextram  auxilii  tui  porrigente,  vite 
perennis  requiem  habeant,  etk  poenis  impiorum  segregate 
semper  in  tu8B  laudis  laetitia  perseverent."     And  in  the  very 
canon  of  the  mass,  \vhich  these  gentlemen,  I  suppose  (if  they 
be  prijests),  cannot  be  ignorant  in  any  part  of,  they  pray,. 
«  Memento,  Domine,  famulorum  famularumque  tuaruioa,  qui . 
nos  praecesserunt  cum  signo  fidei^  et  dormiunt  in  somno 
pacis.     Ipsis,  Domine,  et  omnibus  in  Christo  quiescentibus^ 
locum  refrigerii,  lucis  et  pacis,  ut  indulgeas  deprecamur.*' 
Unless  all  that  are  at  rest  in  Christ,  go  to  pui^tory,it  is  plain, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  prays  for  saints,  who,  by  the  con«  • 
fession  of  all  sides,  never  were  in  purgatory.     I  could  bring 
many -more  testimonies,  if  they  were  needful;  but  I  sum  up 
this  particular  with  the  words  of  St.  Austin^ : ''  Non  sunt  pr»* 
termittendae  supplicationes  pro  spiritibus  mortuorum,  quag, 
faciendas  pro  omnibus  in  Christiana  et  catholica  societate 
defunctis  etiam  tacitis  nomiuibus  quorumque,  sub  generally 
commemoratione  suscepit  ecclesia.*^ — ^The  church  prays  for 
all  persons  that  died  in  the  Christian  and  catholic  faith.  And 
therefore  I  wonder  how  it  should  drop  from  St.  Austin's  pen"*, 
"  Injuriam  facit  martyri,  qui  orat  pro  martyre,"     But  I  sup- 
pose, he  meant  it  only  in  case  the  prayer  was  made  for  them,. 

k  Misn  Latina  antiqua  edit.  Aigentine,  1557.  pag.  59.   , 

]  De  Cuia  pro  Mortuis^  cap.  4.  ^  Vti  VeibU  Apoaloli>  0enn.  17. 
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M  if  fliey  were  in  an  uncertain  6tate,  and  r^o  it  is  prdbalilf 
enough ;  but  else  his  words  were  not  only  against  himself  in 
other  places,  but  against  the  whole  practice  of  the  andent 
eatholic  church.  I  remember  that  when  it  was  asked  of 
l^pe  Innocent  by  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  n,  why  the  prayer, 
•-•that  was  in  the  old  missal  for  the  sOul  of  Pope  Leo,  **  An* 
nue  nobis,  Domine,  anima  famuli  tui  Leonis  bsee  prosit  ob« 
latio,^*  came  to  be  changed  into  "  Annue  nobis,  Domine;  ut 
intereessidnet  famuli  tui  Leonis  haec  prosit  oblatio  ;'^  Pope  In* 
iiocent  answered  hiro,  that  who  changed  it  or  when,  he  knew 
not;  but  he  knew  how,  that  is,  he  knew  the  reason  of  it,  be* 
cause  *  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture  said,  he  does  in^ 
juiy  to  a  martyr  that  prays  for  a  martyr,*  the  same  thing  is  te 
be  done  for  the  like  reason  concerning  idl  other  saints«^*Tbe 
good  man  had  heard  the  saying  some  where ;  but  being  littb 
used  to  the  Bible,  he  thought  it  m^^ht  be  there,  because  it 
was  a  pretty  saying.  However,  though  this  change  was  made 
fai  the  roass-*book8,  and  prayer  for  the  soul  of  St.  Leo,  was 
^atiged  into  a  prayer  to  St.  Leo^;  and  the  doctors  went 
illiout  to  defend  it  as  well  as  they  could,  yet  because  they 
iiid  it  so  pitifaUy,  they  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  and 
in  the  missal  reformed  by  order  of  the  council  of  Trent,  it  is 
pill  eWt  again,  and  the  prayer  for  St.  Leo  put  in  again  % 
«*  that  by  these  offices  of  holy  atonement^'  (viz.  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  holy  sacrament),  **  a  blessed  reward  may  accom«* 
pany  him,  and  the  gifts  of  thy  grace  may  be  obtained  for  us.** 
'  Another  argument  was  used  in  the  Dissuasive,  against 
Ae  Roman  doctrine  of  purgatory,  viz.  How  is  pui^tory  a 
primitive  and  catholic  doctrine,  when  generally  the  Greek 
and  many  of  the  Latin  fathers  taught,  that  the  souls  departed, 
ta  some  extcfrior  place,  expect  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  tiiat 
no  soul  enters  into  the  supreme  heaven,  or  the  place  of 
atamal  bliss,  till  the  day  of  judgment :  but  at  that  day,  say 
steny  of  them,  all  must  pass  through  the  universal  fire  t  To 
ti»sse  purposes  Mspectively  the  words  of  very  many  fathers 
are  bronght  by  Sixtus  Senensis ;  to  all  whidb  being  so  evi<« 
4ent  and  apparent,  the  g^itlemenv  that  write  against  the 

*  S^cramentarium  Gfegor.  antiquuiq. 

•  Vide  Misittt.  Roman.  Paris^  1529.  Cap.  cum  Manh».  ExtreT.de  C«lebni(. 
Miaiarum  in  GI088&. 

V  Mhaale  Rom.  m  decreta  CoticU*  IVid.  restit.  in  feito  8.  Leonilk     . 
9  LfttfortbafVieiid,  p,l%. 
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Sissuasive  are  pleased  not  to  say  one  word,  but  have  left  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  purgatory  to  ehift  for  itaetf 
i^tBst  the  battery  of  so  great  authorities;  oidy  one  ef 
them^  striving  to  find  some  faalt,  says,  that  the  Dissuadef 
quotes  Sixtus  Senensis,  as  saying,  *^  that  P<^  John  the 
Twenty-^second  not  only  taught  and  declared  the  doctrine 
(that  before  the  day  of  judgment  the  souls  of  men  are  kept 
in  certain  receptacles),  but  commanded  it  to  be  held  by  dl^ 
as  saith  Adrian  <  in  4  sent/  when  Sixtus  Senensis  saitb  not 
so  of  Pope  John,  8cc.  but  only  reports  the  opinion  of  others/* 
<— To  which  I  answer  that  I  did  not  quote  Senensis  as  say* 
ing  any  such  thing  of  bis  own  authority.  For  besides  that 
in  the  body  of  the  discourse  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  John 
the  Twenty^seoond  in  the  margent,  also  it  is  only  said  of  Six* 
ttts, ''  Enumerat  S.  Jacobum  apostolum — et  Johannem  pontlf« 
Rom ' :"  but  I  add  of  my  own  afterward,  that  Pope  Joha 
not  only  taught  and  declared  that  sentence,  but  commanded 
it  to  be  held  by  all  men,  as  saith  Adrian.  Now  although  in  hii 
narrative  of  it,  Adrian  begins  with  *^  NovisHime  fertur,''  *<  It 
is  reported,^  yet  Senensis  himself  when  he  had  said,  ^  Pope 
John  is  said  to  have  decreed  this;''  he  himself  adds,  thai 
Ocham  and  Pope  Adrian  are  witnesses  of  this  decree.  2.  Adrian 
is  so  far  a  witness  of  it,  that  he  gives  the  reason  of  the  sam^ 
even  because  the  university  of  Paris  refused  to  gire  promo^ 
tion  to  them,  who  denied,  or  did  refuse  to  promise  for  ever^ 
to  cleave  to  that  opinion.  3.  Ocham  is  so  fierce  a  witnese 
6f  it,  that  he  wrote  against  Pope  John  the  Twen^-eeeond 
for  the  opinion.  4.  Though  Senensis  be  not  wilting  to  hwB 
it  believed ;  yet  idl  that  he  can  say  against  It,  it^  tbait  ^  ape4 
probatos  scriptores  non  est  undequaque  c^tum«''  5.  Vm 
he  brings  not  one  testimony  out  of  antiquity,  against  thfa 
charge  against  Pope  John:  only  he  says,  that  Pope  Benedi^ 
the  Eleventh  affirms,  that  John  being  prevented  by  deaA^ 
could  not  finish  the  decree*  6.  But  this  thing  was  not  domi 
in  a  comer,  the  acts  of  the  university  of  Paris  and  ^ir  fierce 
adhering  to  the  decree,  were  too  notorious,  7.  And  aftvt 
lA  this,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  when  it  is  omi^ 
feesed^  that  so  many  ancient  fathers  expressly  teach  the 
doctrine  contrary  to  tlie  Roman,  as  it  is  this  day,  and  yet 

'  And  tbets  «fe  lh«  woidt  ef  9eaes#ii  amcenmg  F^fMi  ^h»  XXB^  asd 
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tbe  Roman; doctors  care  not  what  they  say,  insomuch  that / 
St  Bernard  having  fully  and  frequently  taught,  "that  no 
souls  go  to  heaven  till  they  all  go,  neither  the  saints  withoul^ . 
the  common  people,  nor  the  spirit  without  the  flesh ;  that . 
there  are  three  states  of  souls,  one  in  the  tabernacles  (viz. 
of  our  bodies)  ;  a.second,  in  <  atriis'  or  outward  courts ;  and  a . 
third,  in  the  house  of  Ood  ;*'  Alphonsus  it  Castro  admonishes 
that  this  sentence  is  damned;   and,  Sixtus  Senensis'  adds, 
these  words,  "  which  thing  also  I  do  not  deny ;  yet  I  supposei 
he  ought  to  be  excused  '  ob  ingentem  numerum:  illustriuni 
ecclesise  patrum,'   *  for  the  great  number  of  the  illustrioua . 
fathers,  of  the  church,*  who  before,  by  their  testimony  did  seem 
to  give,  authority  to  this  opinion." 

But  that  the  present  doctrine  of  the  Roman  purgatory  49  . 
but  a  new  article  of  faith,  is  therefore  certain,  because  it 

was  no  article  of  faith  in  St.  Austin's  time,  for  he  doubted 
of  it.     And  to  this  purpose  I  quoted  in  the  margent  two  - 
places  of  St.  Austin ^    The  words  I  shall  now  produce,  be-; 
cause'they  will  answer  for  themselves.      In  the  sixty-eighth 
chapter  of  his  Manual   to   Laurentius,  he  takes  from  the 
church  of  Rome  their  best  armour  in  which  they  trusted,  and 
expounds  the  words  of  St.  Pauln,  "  He  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  . 
as  by  fire,"  to  mean  only  the  loss  of  such  pleasant  things,  as. 
most  delighted  them  in  this  world.     And,  in  the  beginning, 
of  the  next  chapter,  he  addsx,  <<  that  such  a  thing  may  also  < 
be  done  after  this  life,  is  not  incredible  ;  and  whether  it  be 
so  or  no  it  may  be  inquired, '  et  aut  inveniri  aut  latere,*  .'  and : 
either  be  found  or  lie  hid.' " — Now  what  is  that  which  thus, 
may  or  may  not  be  found  out  ?     This ;  "  that  some  faithful, 
by  how  much  more  or  less  they  loved  perishing  goods,  by  so 
much  sooner  or  latev  they  shall  be  saved  by  a  certain  pur- 
gatory-fire.'*   This  is  it  which  St.  Austin  says  "  is  not  incre-^ 
dible,  only  it  may  be  inquired  whether  it  be  so  or  no;".   And 
if  these  be  not  the  words  of  doubting,  "  it  is  not  incredible, 
such  a  thing  may  be,-— it  may  be  inquired  after,^ — ^it  may  fee 
found  to  be  so,- — or  it  may  never  be  found,  but  lie  hid,'*  then 
words  signify  nothing. — Yea  *  but  the  doubting  of  St.  Austin 
does  not  relate  to  the  matter  or  question  of  purgatory,  but 

•  Annot.  845.  *  Enchirid.  cap.  68, 69.  '        «  1  Cor.  iii. 

>  Tale  aliquid  etiam  post  banc  vilam  fieri  incredibile  non  est,  et  utruin  itit 
tit  quflBii  potest. 
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to  the  manner  of  the  particular  pnniBhmenti  ris,  **  Whethev , 
or  no  that  pain  of  being  troubled  for  the  loss  of  their  goods, 
be  not  a  part  of  the  purgatory-flamesy?'^  says  E.  W. — A 
goodly  excuse !  as  if  St  Austin  had  troubled  himself  with 
such  an  impertinent  question,  whether  the  poor  souls,  in 
their  infernal  flamesi  be  not  troubled  that  they  left  their 
lands  and  money  behind  them?     Indeed  it  is  possible,  they 
niight  wish  some  of  the  waters  of  their  springs  or  fish-ponds 
to  cool  their  tongues :  but  St.  Austin  surely  did  not  suspect 
that  the  tormented  ghosts   were  troubled,   they  had  not 
brought  their  best  clothes  with  them,  and  money  in  their 
purses;  this  is  too  pitiful  and  strained  an  answer;  the  case 
being  so  evidently  clear,  that  the  thing  St.  Austin  doubted 
of  was,  since  there  was  to  some  of  the  faithfui,«-who  yet  were 
too  voluptuous,  or  covetous  persons,— -<i  purgatory  in  this, 
world,  even  the  loss  of  their  goods  which  they  so  loved ;  and 
therefore  being  lost  so  grieved  for,  whether  or  no  they  should 
not  also  meet  with  another  purgatory  after  death :  that  is, 
whether,  besides  the  punishment  suffered  here,  they  should . 
not  be  punished  after  death.:  how?,  by  grieving  for  the  loss, 
of  their  goods  1  Ridiculous  1  What  then,  St.  Austin  himself 
tells  us,  ^'  By  so  much  as  they  loved  their  goods  more  or  less, . 
by  so  much  sooner  or  later  they  shall  be  saved.*'    And  what, 
he  said  of  this  kind  of  sin,  viz.  too  much  worldliness,  with 
the  same  reason  he  might  suppose  of  others ;  this  he  thought 
possible,  but  of  this  he  was  not  sure,  and  therefore  it  was . 
not  then  an  article  of  faith ;  and  though  now  the  church  of 
Rome  hath  made  it  so,  yet  it  appears  that  it  was  not  so  from . 
the  beginning,  but  is  part  of  their  new-fashioned  faith.     And 
E.  W.  striving  so  impossibly,  and  so  weakly,  to  avoid  the 
pressure  of  this  argument,  should  do  well  to  consider,  whe>-^ 
ther  he  have  not  more  strained  his  conscience,  than  the? 
words  of  St.  Austin.     But  this  matter  must  not  pass  thus.. 
St  Austin  repeats  this  whole  passage  '  verbatim'  in  bis  an« 
Bwer  to  the  eighth  question  of  Dulcitius,  quest.  L;  and  still 
answers  in  this  and  other  appendant  questions  of  the  same, 
nature,  viz.  Whether  prayers  for  the  dead  be  available,  &c. 
quest  2.  And  whether,  upon  the  instant  of  Christ's  appear- 
ing, he  will  pass  to  judgment,  quest  3.    "  In  these  things 
which  we  have  described,  our  and  the  infirmity  of  others 

y  E.  W.  p.  28. 
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may  be  sa  exercised  and  instructed,  nevertheless  that  th^ 
pass  not  for  canonical  authority'.^'  And  in  the  answer  to 
the  first  question,  he  speaks  in  the  style,  of  a  doubtful  per^ 
son:  **  Whether  men  suffer  such  things  in  this  life  only,  or 
also  such  certain  judgments  follow  even  after  this  life,  this 
understanding  of  this  sentence,  is  not,  as  I  suppose,  abhor^ 
rent  from  truth."  The  same  words  he  also  repeats  in  his 
book  *  de  Fide  et  Operibus,'  chap.  16*  .There  is  yet  another 
place  of  St.  Austin,  in  which.it  is  plain  he  still  is  a  doubting 
person  in  the  question  of  purgatory.  His  sense  is  this*: 
'<  After  the  death  of  the  body  until  the  resurrection,  if,  in 
the  interval,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  said  to  suffer  that 
kind  of  fire,  which  they  feel  not,  who  had  not  such  manners 
and  loves  in  their  life-time,  that  their  wood,  hay,  and  stubble, 
ought  to  be  consumed;  but  others  feel  who  brought  such 
buildings  along  with  them,  whether  there  only,  or  whether 
here  and  there,  or  whether  therefore  here  that  it  might  not 
be  there,  that  they  feel  a  fire  of  a  transitory  tribulation  burn* 
ing  their  secular  buildings  (though  escaping  from  damna* 
tion),  I  reprove  it  not;  for  peradventure  it  is  true."  So  St. 
Attstin^s  '  peradventure  yea,'  is  always,  *  peradventure  nay ;' 
and  will  the  bigots  of  the  Roman  church  be  content  with 
such  a  confession  of  faith  as  this  of  St.  Austin  in  the  pre« 
sent  article  ?    I  believe  not. 

But  now  after  all  this,  I  will  not  deny  but  St.  Austin  was 
much  inclined  to  believe  purgatory-fire,  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  ti'ouble  myself  to  answer  these  citations  to  that  purpose, 
which  Bellarmine  and  from  him  the  transcribers  bring  out  oif 
this  father,  though  most  of  them  are  drawn  out  of  apocry* 
phal,  spurious,  and  suspected  pieces,  as  his  homilies  **  da 
Saerts  Scripturis,^  &c.  yet  that  which  I  urge  is  this  ;-^that 
St.  Austin  did  not  esteem  this  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  church, 
no  article  of  f%ifh,  bat  a  disputable  opinion ;  and  though 
he  did  incline  to  the  wrong  part  of  the  opinion,  yet  it  is  very 
certain  that  he  sometimies  speaks  expressly  against  this  doc« 
trine,  and,  other  times,  speaks  things  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  opinion  of  puirgatory,  which  is  more  than  an  argu^* 
ment  of  his  confessed  doubting ;  for  it  is  a  declaration  that 
be  understood  nothing  certain  in  this  affair,  but  that  the  con- 
trary to  his.  opinion  was  the  more  probable.  And  this  appears 

•  De  octo  quest.  Dulcit.  qu.  9.    *  1^.  Aug^  de  Civit.  Dei,  libt  91 .  cap.  96, 
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ia  these  few  following  words.  St  Austin  bath  these  words^i 
^  Some  snfier  temporary  punishments  in  this  life  onlr^  others 
after  death,  others  both  now  and  then:"  Bellarmine»  and  from 
him  Diaphanta,  urges  this  as  a  gre^t  proof  of  St.  Austin's 
doctrine.  But  he  destroys  it  in  the  words  immediately  fol* 
lowing,  and  makes  it  useless  to  the  hypotheMs  of  the  Roman 
church;  '^  This  shall  be,  before  they  suflRer  the  last  and  sever- 
est judgment  ;'*  meaning,  as  St.  Austin  frequently  does  such 
sayings,  of  the  general  conflagration  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
But  whether  he  does  so  or  no,  yet  he  adds^;  '^  But  all  of 
them  come  not  into  the  everlasting  punishments,  ^vdiich,  after 
tiie  judgment,  shall  be  to  them  who  after  death  sufier  the  tern* 
porary.'^  By  which  doctrine  of  St.  Austin,  viz.  that  those 
who  are  in  his  purgatory,  shall,  many  of  them,  be  damned ; 
and  the  temporary  punishments,  after  death,  do  but  usher  in 
Ae  etertial,  after  judgment;  he  destroys  the  salt  of  the  Ro- 
man fire,  who  imagines  that  all  that  go  to  purgatory,  shall 
be  saved :'  therefore  this  testimony  of  St.  Austin,  as  it  is  no^ 
thing  for  the  avail  of  the  Roman  purgatory,  so  by  the  append* 
age  it  is  much  against  it,  which  Coqunus,  Torrensis,  and 
especially  Cardinal  Perron,  observing,  have  most  violently 
corrupted  these  words,  by  falsely  translating  them.  So  Per- 
ron ;  "  Tous  ceux,  qui  souffirent  des  peines  temporelles  aprte 
la  mort,  ne  viennent  pas  aux  peines  ^temelles,  qui  auront  lieu 
aprfe  le  jugement;"  which  reddition  is  expressly  against  the 
sense  of  St  Austin's  words. 

2.  But  another  hypothesis  there  is  in  St  Austin  to 
which  without  dubitation  he  does  peremptorily  adhere,  whi^ 
I  before  intimated,  viz.  that  although  he  admit  of  purgatory* 
pains  Bftev  this  life,  yet  none  but  such  as  shall  be  at  the  day 
of  judgment :  "  Whoever  therefore  desires  to  avoid  the  eter- 
nal pains,  let  him  be  not  only  baptised,  but  also  justified  in 
Cbrist,  and  truly  pass  firom  the  devil  unto  Christ.  But  let 
him  not  think  that  there  shall  be  any  purgatory-pains  but 
before  that  last  and  dreadful  judgment^  :*'  meaning,  not  only 
that  there  shall  be  none  to  cleanse  them  after  the  day  of 
judgment,  but  that  then,  at  the  approach  of  that  day,  the 
general  fire  shall  try  and  purge :  and  so  himself  dedares  his 

«  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  81.  c.  IS.  «  Ibid. 

'  Purgatorias  autem  podnaa  nallaa  futuras  opinetor,  nisi  ante  iUud  altimmn 
tfemeiiduiiiqae  jud&einm.  Csp.  IS.  ia  Ftal.  vi . 
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Qym,  sense :  ^'  All  they  that  have  not  Christ  in  the  foundationt 
are  argued  or  reproved  ;'*  when  ?  ^^  In  the  day  of  judgment ; : 
but  they  that  have  Christ  in  the  foundation  are  changed,  that, 
is,  purged,  who  build  upon  this  foundation  wood,  hay,  stub- : 
hie."     So  that,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  the  trial  and  escape . 
shall  be;  for  then  shall  the  trial  and  the  condemnation  be. . 
But  yet  more  clear  are  his  words  in  other  places e:  <<  So,  at. 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  that  is,  at  the  end  (viz.  of  the  world)^ . 
the  day  of  judgment  is  signified  by  that  fire,  dividing  the  car- 
nal which  are  to  be  saved  by  fire,  and  those  who  are  to  be  ^ 
damned  in  the  fire ;"  nothing  is  plainer  than,  that  St*  Austin 
understood  that  those,  who  are  to  be.  saved  so  as  by  fire,  are . 
to  be  saved  by  passing  through  the  fire  at  the  day  of  j  udginent ; 
that  was  his  opinion  of  purgatory.    And  again: /'Out  of. 
these  things  which  are  spoken,  it  seems  more  evidently  to 
appear  that  there  shall  be  certain  purgatory  pains  of  some, 
persons  in  that  judgment..   For  what  thing  else  can  be  un- 
derstood, where  it  is  said,  Who  shall  endure  the  day  of  his 
coming?"  &c. 

3.  St.  Austin  speaks  things  expressly  against  the  doc- , 
tfine  of  purgatory :  "  Know  ye,  that  when  the  soul  is  plucked 
from  the  body,  presently  it  is  placed  in  Paradise,  according 
to  its  good  deseryings ;  or  else,  for  her  sins,  is  thrown  head-  • 
Ipng  '  in  inferni  Tartara,'  *  into  the  hell  of  the  damned  ;***  for.. 
I  know  not  well  how  else  to  render  itf.    And  again  :  '^  T)ie. 
soul  retiring  is  received  by  angelsf,  and  placed  either  in  the 
bosom  of  Abraham^  if  she  be  faithful,— or  in  the  custody  of 
the  infernal  prison,  if  it  be  sinful,  until  the  appointed  day . 
comes,  in  which  she  shall  receive  her  body  :^'  pertinent  to. 
which  is  that  of  St.  Austin,  if  he  be  the  author  of  that  excel- , 
lent  book  *  de  Ecclesise  Dogmatibus,'  which  is  imputed  to . 
him :  *^  After  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  to  the  heavens,  the  souls, 
of  all  the  saints  are  with  Christ,  and  gobg  from:  the  body  go 
unto  Christ,  expecting  the  resurrection  of  their  bodys.^ 

But  I  ^ shall  insist  no  further  upon  these  things;  I  supT. 
pose  it  .very  apparent,  that  St.  Austin  was  no  way  confident, 
of  his  fancy  of  purgatoiy ,  and  that  if  he  had  fancied  rights, 
yet  it  was  not  the  Roman  purgatory  that  he  fancied.    There 

e  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  16.  c.  24.  et  lib.  SO.  c.  85. 

'  Aug.  torn.  9.  de  Vanitate  Ssculi,  c.  1.  et  de  Consolatione  Mortttoram, 
serm.  2.  cap.  1. 
t  De  Dogmat.  Eccles.  cap.  79r  Aut  Anguatini  aut  Gennadii. 
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is  only  one  objection  which  I  know  of,  which  when  I  have 
cleared,  L  shall  pass  6n  to  other  things.  St.  Austin,  speaking 
of  such  who  have  lived  a  middle  kind  of  an  indifferent  pious 
life,  saith, ''  Constat  autem,''  &c.  ^<  But  it  is  certain  that  such 
before  the  day  of  judgment  being  purged  by  temporal  pains 
which  their  spirits  suffer,  when  they  have  received  their  bo- 
dies, shallnot  be  deUvered  to  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire :  ^ 
<— *here  is  a  positive  determination  of  the  article,  by  a  word  of 
confidence,  and  a  full  certificate;  and  therefore,  St.  Austin 
in  this  article  was  not  a  doubting  person. — To  this  I  answer. 
It  may  be  he  was  confident  here,  but  it  lasted  not  long ;  this 
fire  was  made  of  straw,  and  soon  went  out ;  for  within  two 
chapters  after,  he  expressly  doubts,  as  I  have  proved. 
2.  These  words  may  refer  to  the  purgatory-fire  at  the  general 
conflagration  of  the  world ;  and  if  they  be  so  referred,  it  is 
most  agreeable  to  his  other  sentiments.  3.  This  '  constat/ 
or  decretory  phrase,  and  some  lines  before  or  after  it,  are  not 
in  the  old  books  of  Bruges  and  Colein,  nor  in  the  copies 
printed  at  Friburg;  and  Ludovicus  Yivcs^  supposes  they 
were  a  marginal  note  crept  since  into  the  text.  Now  tills 
objection  being  removed,  there  remains  no  ground  to  deny, 
that  St.  Austin  was  a  doubting  person  in  the  article  of  pur- 
gatory. And  this  Erasmus  expressly  affirmed  of  him;  and 
the  same  is  said  of  him  by  Hofmeister^,  but  modestly;  and 
against  his  doubting  in  his  '  Enchiridion,'  he  brings  only  a 
testimony  in  behalf  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  which  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose;  and  this  is  also  sufficiently  noted  by  Al* 
phonsud  k  Castro^,  and  by  Barnesius.  Well !  but  suppose 
St.  Austin  did  doubt  of  purgatory  ?— -This  is  no  warranty  to 
the  church  of  England,  for  she  does  not  doubt  of  it  as  St.  Aus- 
tin did,  put  plainly  condemns  it : — ^so  one  of  my  adversaries 
objects ;  to  which  I  answer,  that  the  church  of  England  may 
the  rather  condemn  it,  because  St.  Austin  doubted  of  it ;  for 
ii  it  be  no  Catholic  doctrine,  it  is  but  a  school-point,  and, 
without  prejudice  to  the  faitb,  may  be  rejected.  But,  2.  I 
suppose  the  church  of  England  would  not  have  troubled  her- 
self with  the  doctrine,  if  it  had  been  left  as  St.  Austin  left  it ; 
that  is,  but  as  a  mere  uncertain  opinion :  but  when  the  wrong 

*»  Contra  Pharis.  tit.  8,  ... 

*  In  Exposit.  Precationis  Misss.  advers.  Hsres.  lib.  19.  tit.  Purgatorium. 
.  ^  Id  Cathol.  Romano  Pacifico  9.  tie  Pargat. 
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^fkd  of  the  opinion  was  taken,  and  made  an  artide  of  fridi; 
and  damnation  threatened  to  them  that  believed  it  not;  she 
had  reason  to  consider  it,  and  finding  it  to  be  chaff,  whoUy 
to  scatter  it  away.  3,  The  church  of  Engkind  is  not  there* 
fore  to  be  blamed,  if  in  any  case  she  see  more  than  St.  Austin 
did,  and  proceed  accordingly ;  for  it  is  certain  the  church  of 
Rome  does  decree  against  divers  things,  of  which  St.  Austin 
indeed  did  not  doubt,  but  affirmed  confidently;  I  instance  in 
the  necessity  of  communicating  infants,  and  the  matter  -of 
appeals  to  Rome. 

The  next  authority  to  be  examined  is,  that  of  Otho  Fri* 
singensis,  concerning  which  there  is  a  heavy  quarrel  against 
the  Dissuasive,  for  making  him  to  speak  of  a  purgatory  before, 
ivhereas  he  speaks  of  one  after^  the  day  of  judgment,  with  a 
'  quidam  asserunt,^ '  some  affirm  it,^  viz.  that  there  is  a  place  of 
purgatory  after  death ;  nay,  but  you  are  deceived,  says  E.  W. 
and  the  rest  of  the  adversaries ;  he  means,  that  some  affirm 
there  is  a  place  of  purgatory  after  the  day  of  judgment.  Now 
truly,  that  is  more  than  I  said ;  but  that  Otho  said  it,  is  by 
these  men  confessed.  But  his  words  are  these ;  *'  I  think  it 
pught  to  be  searched,  whether  the  judgment  being  passed,  be* 
sides  the  lower  hell,  there  remain  a  place  for  lighter  punish* 
ments;  for  that  there  is  below  (or  in  hell)  apurgatory-j^ce,  in 
which  they,  that  are  to  be  saved,  are  either  affect^  {*  affici* 
antur,'  invesiedf  punished)  with  darkness  only,  or  else  are  boiled 
in  the  fire  of  expiation,  some  do  affirm  >.*^  What  is  or  can 
be  more  plainly  said  of  purgatory;  for  the  places  of  Scripture 
brought  to  confirm  this  opinion  are  such,  which  relate  to  the 
interval  between  death  and  the  last  judgment;  '^  Juxta  illud 
patriarchsB,  *  lugens  descendam  ad  inferos;'  et  illud  apostoli, 
^  ipse  autem  salvus  erit,  sic  tamen  quasi  per  ignem  ;^"  I  hope 
the  Roman  doctors  will  not  deny,  but  these  are  meant  of 
purgatory  before  the  last  day :  and  therefore  so  is  the  opinion 
for  the  proof  of  which  these  places  are  brought.  2.  By  '  post 
judicium^  in  the  title,  and  '  transacto  judicio^  in  the  chapter, 
Otho  means  the  particular  judgment  passing  upon  every  one 
at  their  death :  which  he  in  a  few  liftes  after,  calls  ^*  terminatis 
in  judicio  causifr  singulorum.'*  3.  He  must  mean  it  to  be 
before  the  last  great  day :  because  that  which  he  says, ''  some 

I  Eiie  quippe  apud  inferoa  locum  purgatioDum,  iu  quo  Mlvaiidi  vel  tene- 
bria  tantum  amciantur,  vel  expiatiooii  igne  decoquantur,  quidam  auemat. 
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do  affinnr ''  qmdmn  ««»eru&t ;"  is,  that  those  which  «re  *  iak 
YABdi/  <  to  be  saved  hereafter/  are  either  in  darkness  or  in  a 
purgatory-fire ;  which  therefore  must  be  meant  of  the  intefT 
nd ;  for  after  the  day  of  judment  is  passed^  and  the  books 
ahut^  and  the  sentence  pronounced,  none  can  be  saved  that 
are  not  then  acquitted ;  unless  Origen's  opinion  of  the  saU 
vatioQ  of  devils  and  damned  souk  be  reintroduced!  which 
the  churchi  before  Otho,  many  i^es  had  exploded,  and  there* 
fore  80  good  and  great  a  person  would  not  have  thought 
that  fit  to  be  then  disputed:  and  it  was  not  then  a  questioHf 
nor  a  thing  undetermined  in  the  church*  4  Whether  Otho 
means  it  of  a  purgatory  before  or  after  the  day  of  the  last 
judgment,  it  makes  very  much  against  the  present  Roman 
doctrine ;  for  Otho  apices  the  question  to  the  case  of  infants 
dying  without  baptism :  now  if  their  purgatory  be  before  the 
day  of  judgment,  then  I  quoted  Otho  according  to  my  own 
sense  and  his;  but  if  he  means  it  to  be  after  the  day  of  judg«* 
ment,  then  the  *  limbus  infantum'  of  the  Roman  church  it 
vanished;— -for  the  scruple  was  moved  about  infants.  ^  Quid 
de  parvidiB,  qui  solo  originali  delicto  tenentjuir,  fiet?**  And 
there  is  none  such  till  after  doomsday ;  so  that,  let  it  be  as 
it  will,  the  Roman  church  is  a  loser,  and  therefore  let  diem 
take  their  choice  on  which  side  they  will  fidl. 

Bat  now  after  St  Austin's  time,  especially  in  the  time 
of  St.  Oregory,  and  since,  there  were  many  strange  stories 
told  of  souls  appearing  after  death,  and  telling  strange  things 
of  their  torments  below :  many  of  which  being  gathered  to* 
gether  by  the  '  Speculum  Ezemplorum,'  the  Legend  of  Lorn* 
baidy  and  others,  some  of  them  were  noted  by  the  Dissuasive 
to  this  purpose  to  shew,  that  in  the  time,  when  these  stories 
were  told,  the  fire  of  purgatory  did  not  bum  clear ;  but  they 
found  purgatory  m  baths,  in  eaves  of  houses,  and  cold  rains, 
upon  spits  roasting  like  pigs  or  geese,  upon  pieces  of  ice. 
Now  to  this  there  is  nothing  said;  but  that  in  the  place 
quoted  in  the  '  Sjpeculum'  there  is  no  such  thing:  which  saying 
as  it  was  spoken  invidiously,  so  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  for  if 
the  objector  ever  hath  read  the  distinction  which  is  quoted, 
dnoughout;  he  should  have  found  the  whole  story  at  large. 
It  is  the  31st  example,  page  205,  col.  1,  printed  at  Doway, 
1603.  And  the  same  words  are  exactly  in  an  ancienter  edition 
printed  at  the  imperial  town  of  Hagenaw,  1519,  '  impensis 
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Johannis  Rynman.' — But  these  gentlemen  care  not  for  the 
force  of  any  argument,  if  they  can  any  way  put  it  oS  frofia 
being  believed  upon  any  foolish  pretence. 
^  But  then,  as  to  the  thing  itself,  though  learned  men  deny 
the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory,  from  whence  many  of  the  like 
stories  are  derived,  to  be  his,  as  Possevine  confesses,  and 
Melchior  Camus,  though  a  Utde  timorously,  affirms ;  yet  I 
am  willing  to  admit  them  for  his,  but  yet  I  cannot  but  note, 
that  those  Dialogues  have  in  them  many  foolish,  ridiculous, 
and  improbable  stories'^,  but  yet  they  and  their  like  are 
inade  a  great  ground  of  purgatory ;  but  then  the  right  also 
may  be  done  to  St.  Gregory,  his  doctrine  of  purgatory  cannot 
consist  with  the  present  article  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  so 
fond  they  are  in  the  alleging  of  authorities,  that  they  de- 
stroy their  own  hypothesis  by  their  undisceming  quotations. 
For,  1.  St.  Gregory  Pope  affirms  that  which  is  perfectly  in- 
consistent with  the  whole  doctrine  of  purgatory.  For^  he 
says,  **  that  it  is  a  fruit  of  our  redemption  by  the  grace  of 
Christ  our  author,  that  when  we  are  drawn  from  our  dwell- 
ing in  the  body,  *  mox,'  *  forthwith^  we  are  led  to  celestial 
rewards;"  and  a  little  after  speaking  of  those  words  of  Job, 
^'  In  profundissimum  infemum  descendunt  omnia  mea%"  lie 
says  thus ;  <'  Since  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  lower  region  the 
just  are  not  in  penal  places,  but  are  held  in  the  superior  bo- 
som of  rest,  a  great  question  arises.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
Uessed  Job  ?^'  If  purgatory  can  stand  with  this  hypothesis 
of  St.  Gregory,  then  fire  and  water  can  be  reconciled.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Gregory  in  his  own  works;  for  whether 
the  Dialogues  under  his  name  be  his  or  no,  I  shall  not  dispute* ; 
but  if  I  were  litudying  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  I  should 

^  Post  hoc  apparuit  eidem  presbytero  columna  qusedam  jubaris  immensi^ 
CUJU8  claritas  ultra  communem  soHs  valentiam  coruscare  videbatur,  de  ccelo 
usque  ad  terrain  porrectaj  per  c[uam  anima  qusedam  angelico  ductu  ad  sydera 
contendebat.  Sciscitante  vero  presbytero,*  quidnam  hoc  esset  ?  Respondit 
alter,  ipsa  esl  anima  Constantini  quondam  judicis  et  domini  .Turritani ;  hec 
autem  per  novem  annos  ventis  et  pluviis  et  algoribus  semper  exposita,  d  die 
exitus  sui  usque  nunc,  in  stillicidio  domus  suae  constitit,  ibique  suorum  ex- 
cessuum  poenas  luit :  sed  qui  misericors  et  liberalis  in  pauperes  exstitit,  et 
judicium  injuriam  patientibus  fecit,  insuper  etiam  de  malis  quae  commisit* 
confessa  etpoenitens  i.  corporeexivit,  idcirco  misericordiam  a  Deo  consecuta, 
hodiemd  die  meretur  ab  omnibus  malis  liberari,  &c.  Hsec  et  multa  alia  sac^r- 
dos  ille  vidit  et  audivit  de  secretis  alterius  vitse. 

■  S.  Gieg.  M.lib.  13.  in  Jobum,c.  15.  c.  17. 

^  Cum  constat  quod  apud  inferos  justi  non  in  locis  poenalibus,  sed  in  supe- 
rtori  ouietis  sinu  tenerentur,  magna  nobis  oboritur  qusestio  quidnam  sit^.quod 
B.  Jobus  asserit. 
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never* adtaittbem  to  be  his,  and  so  much  the  rather  becatise 
the  doctrine  of  the  Dialogues  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  his 
Commentaries^  and  yet  even  the  purgatory  which  is  in  the 
Dialogues'*  is  unUke  that  which  was  declared  at  Basil;  for 
the  Gregorian  ">  purgatory  supposed  only  an  expiation  of  small 
and  light  faults,  as  immoderate  laughter,  impertinent  talking, 
which  nevertheless  he  himself  says  are  expiable  by  fear  of 
death;  and,  Yictoria*^  and  Jacobus  de  Graffis'  say,  are  to 
be  taken  away  by  beating  the  breast,  holy  water«.the  bishop's 
blessing ;  and  St.  Austin  says,  they  are  to  be  taken  off  by 
daily  saying  the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  therefore,  being  so  easily, 
so  readily,  so  many  ways,  to  be  purged  here,  it  will  not  be 
worth  establishing  a  purgatory  for  such  alone,  but  he  admits 
not  of  remaining  punishment  due  to  greater  sins  forgiven 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  concerning  St.  Gregory  I  shall 
say  no  more,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  Apology  of  the 
Greeks,  who  affirm  that  St.  Gregory  admitted  a  kind  of  pur- 
gatory, but  whether  allegorically  or  no,  or  thinking  so  really, 
they  know  not ;  but  what  he  said  was  xar*  o!xovopb/(xv,  and 
*  by  way  of.  dispensation,'  and  as  it  were,  constrained  to  it 
by  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  have  all  sins  expiable 
after  death,  against  whom  he  could  not  so  likely  prevail,  if 
he  had  said  that  none  was  ;  and  therefore  he  thought  him- 
self forced  to  go  a  middle  way,  and  admit  a  purgatory  only 
for  little  or  venial  sins,  which  yet  will  do  no  advantage  to 
the  church  of  Rome.  And  besides  all  this,  St.  Gregory,  or 
whoever  is  the  author  of  these  Dialogues,  hath  nothing  de- 
finite, or  determined,  concerning  the  time,  manner,  measure^ 
or  place;  so  wholly  new  was  this  doctrine  then,  that  it  had 
not  gotten  any  shape  or  feature. 

Next  I  am  to  account  concerning  the  Greeks,  whom  I 
affirm  always,  to  have  differed  from  the  Latins,  since  they 
had  forged  this  new  doctrine  of  purgatory  in  the  Roman 
laboratories  :  and  to  prove  something  of  this,  I  affirmed  that< 
in  the  council  of  Basil  they  published  an  apology  directly 
disapproving  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Against  this,  up 
starts  a  man  fierce  and  angry,  and  says- '  there  was  no  such 
Apology  pubUshed  in  the  council  of  Basil,  for  he  had  ex- 

P  Lib.  4.  Dialog,  c.  89.  ^  Cap.  46.  '  In  Summa  Sacram. 

■  Eccles.  n.  UO.  Decis.  Cas.  Conscient.  part.  1.  lib.  I.e.  6.  n.  10. 
» The  Letter,  p.  14. 
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amine4  it  all  over,  and  can  find  no  such  apology.'  I  am  sorry 
for  the  gentleman'*s  loss  of  his  labour,  but  if  he  had  taken 
me  along  with  him,  I  could  have  helped  the  learned  man. 
This  Apology  was  written  by  Marcus,  metropolitan  of  Ephe- 
sus^  as  Sixtus  Senensis«  confesses,  and  that  he  offered  it 
to  the  council  of  Basil.     That  it  was  given  and  read  to 
the  deputies  of  the  council,  Jupe  14,  1438,  is  attested  by 
Cusanus,  and  Martinus  Crusius  in  his  Turco-Grseciax.    But 
it  is  no  wonder,  if  this  over-learned  author  of  the  Letter 
missed  this  Apology  in  his  search  of  the  council  of  Basil,  for 
this  is  not  the  only  material  thing,  that  is  missing  in  the  edi-* 
tions  of  the  council  of  Basil ;   for  Linwood,  that  great  and 
excellent  EngUsh  canonist^  made  an  appeal  in  that  council, 
and  prosecuted  it  with  effect  in  behalf  of  King  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, *'  Cum  in  temporalibus  non  recognoscat  superiorem  in 
terris,''  &c.     But  nothing  of  this  now  appears,  though  it  was 
then  registered :  but  it  is  no  new  thing  to  forge  or  to  suppress 
acts  of  councils :  but  besides  this,  I  did  not  suppose  he  would 
have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  have  looked  for  that  Apology  in 
the  editions  of  the  council  of  Basil,  but  it  was  delivered  to  the 
council  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  council  was  wise  enough  not 
to  keep  that  upon  public  record ;  however,  if  the  gentleman 
please  to  see  it,  he  may  have  it  among  the  booksellers,  if  he 
will  please  to  ask  for  the  "  Apologia  Graecorum  de  Igne  Pur* 
gatorio,"  published  by  Salmasius;  it  was  supposed  to  be 
made  by  Mark,  archbishop;  but  for  saving  the  genileman^s 
charge  or  trouble,  I  shall  tell  him  a  few  words  out  of  that 
Apology,  which  will  serve  his  turn:    Ati  ravra  vSj  x«i  to 
iar^xE//xevov  ioyfJiM  rov  XM^aqTnqiot/  wfbs  dvoff^viriov  oiv  sit)  rrif 
lxxX^(r/«f,  &c.    ^'  For  these  reasons,  the  doctrine  of  a  purt 
gatory-fire  is  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church,  as  that  which 
slackens  the  endeavours  of  the  diligent,  as  persuading  them 
not  to  use  all  means  of  contention  to  be  purged  in  this  life, 
since  another  purgation  is  expected  after  it."     And  it  is  in* 
finitely  to  be  wonder edat,  the  confidence  of  Bellarminey  (for 
as  for  this  objector,  it  matters  not  so  much),  that  he  should> 
in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  say,  that  the  Greek  churcli  never 
doubted  of  purgatory :  whereas  he  hath  not  brought  one 
single  true  and  pertinent  testimony  out  of  the  Greek  fathers 

^  Biblioth.  lib.  6.  annot.  S59.  *  Lib.  2.  p.  186. 

7  De  Puigatorio^  lib.  I.e.  15.  sect.  Ad  secundum dico. 
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for  the  Roman  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but  is  forced  to  bring 
in  that  crude  allegation  of  their  word*,  "  for  their  dead," 
which  is  to  no  purpose,  as  all  wise  men  know ;  indeed  h6 
quotes*  the  Alcoran  for  purgatory,  an  authentic  author,  it 
seemsi  to  serve  ftuch  an  end.  But  besides  this,  two  metno* 
rable  persons  of  the  Greek  churchy  Nilus,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  and  Mark^  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  have,  in  be^* 
half  of  the  Greek  churchy  written  against  the  Rotnan  doctrine 
in  this  particular.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Latins 
were  and  are  so  put  to  it  to  prove  purgatory-fire  from  the 
Grreek  fathers,  that  they  have  forged*  a  citation  from  Theo^ 
doret%  which  is  not  in  him  at  all,  but  ^as  first  cited  in  Llitin 
by  Thomas  Aquinas,  either  out  of  his  own  head  or  cozened 
by  somebody  else:  and  quoted  so  by  Bellarmine^,  which  to 
wise  men  cannot  but  be  a  very  great  argument  of  the  weak-< 
ness  of  the  Roman  cause  in  this  question  from  the  Greek 
fiithers ;  and  that  Bellarmine  saw  it,  but  yet  was  resolved  to 
ran  through  it  and  outfkce  it;  but  Nilus  taking  notice  of  it, 
says,  that  there  are  no  such  words  in  Theodoret  in  the  many 
copies  of  his  works,  which  they  had.  In  Gi^ek,  it  is  certain 
they  are  not ;  and  Gagneius  first  translated  them  into  Greek 
to  make  the  cheat  more  prevalent,  but,  in  that  translation, 
makes  use  of  those  words  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon^  &^ 
Xfv(Teiby  Iv  yjun^vrnpicaf  "  as  gold  in  the  furnace"  (meaning  it 
of  the  a£9[iction  of  the  righteous  in  this  world) ;  but  unluckily 
he  made  use  of  that  chapter,  in  the  first  verse  of  which, 
it  is  said,  ^*  The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  no  torment  shall  touch  them/'  which  is  a 
testimony  more  pregnant  against  the  Roman  purgatory, 
than  all  they  can  bring  from*the  Greek  fathers  for  it.  And 
this  gentleman  confutes  The  Dissuasive,  as  he  thinks,  by  tell- 
ing the  story  according  as  his  own  church  hath  set  it  down, 
who  as  with  subtle  and  potent  arts  they  forced  the  Greeks  to 
a  seeming  union,  so  they  would  be  sure  not  to  tell  the  world, 
in  their  own  records,  how  unhandsomely  they  carried  them- 
selves. But  besides  this,  the  very  answer  which  the  Arch*> 
bishop  of  Ephesus  gave  to  the  Latins  in  that  council  (and 
which  words  the  objector  here  sets  down  and  confesses),  are 
a  plain  confutation  of  himself;  for  the  Latins  standing  for  a 

*  Bellar;  lib.  1 .  c.  1 1 .  sect,  de  Mahumetanis.  *  In  1  Cor.  iii. 

^  Lib.  1 .  de  Puigat.  c^.^.  wet.  ex  Grseeu.  ^  Sap.  iii.  6. 
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purgatory-fire  tempoi^ry ;  as  ilie  Archbishop  of  Ephesus  de^ 
Bies  it,  saying,  "  that  the  Italians  confess  a  fire,  both  in, the 
present  world  and  purgatory  by  it  (that  is,  before  the  day  of 
judgment)^  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  but  not  purgatory  but 
eternal :  but  the  Greeks  hold  a  fire  in  the  world  to  come  only 
(meaning  eternal),  and  a  temporary  punishment:  of  souls;  that 
is,  that  they  go  into  a  dark  place,  and  of  grief,— but  that  they 
are  purged,  that  is,  delivered  from  the  dark  place,  by  priests, 
prayers,  and  sacrifices,  and  by  alnis, — ^but  not  by  fire."  Then 
they  fell  on  disputing  about  purgatory-fire,  to  which  the 
Greeks  delayed  to  answer ;  and  afterwards  being  pressed  to 
answer,  they  refused  to  say  any  thing  about  purgatory,  and 
when  they,  at  the  upshot  of  all,  were  *  utcunque^  united, 
Joseph,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  made  a  most  pitiful 
confession  of  purgatory  in  such  general  and  crafty  terms,  as 
sufficiently  shewed,  that  as  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  do 
something,  so  the  Latins  were  content  with  any  thing,  for  by 
those  terms,  the  question  between  them  was  no  way  deter- 
mined, ^^  Romse  veteris  Papam  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
vicarium  esse  concedere,  atque  animarum  purgationem  esse 
non  inficior."  He  denied  not  that  there  is  a  purgatory.  No, 
for  the  Greeks  confessed  it,  in  this  world  before  death,  and 
some  of  them  acknowledged  a  dark  ])lace  of  sorrow  after  this 
life,  but  neither  fire  nor  purgatory ;  for  the  purgation  was 
made  in  this  world, — and  after  this  world  by  the  prayers  of  the 
priests  and  the  alms  of  the  friends,  the  purgation  was  made ; 
'  not  by  fire,'  as  I  cited  the  words  before.  The  Latins  told, 
them  there  should  be  no  union  without  it;,  the  Greek  em« 
peror  refused,  and  all  this  the  objector  is  pleased  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  but  after  a  very  great  bustle  made,  they  were  forced  to 
patch  up  a  union,  in  hope  to  get  assistance  of  the  Latins :  but 
in  this  also  they  were  cozened;  and  having  lost  Constanti- 
nople, many  of  the  Greeks  attributed  that  fatal  loss  to  their 
dissembling  union  made  at  Florence ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  Latins  imputed  it  to  their  opinion  of  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  however,  the  Greek  churches  never  admit- 
ted ^at  union,  as  is  averred  by  Laonicus  Chalcondylas,  '  de 
Rebus  Turcicis^.'  And  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  thisafisdr,  of 
which  aU  Europe  was  witness,  should,  with  so  Uttle  modesty, 
be  shuffled  up,  and  The  Dissuasive  accused  for  saying  that 

^  Lib*  1.  non  long^  ab  initio. 
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which  themselves  acknowledge.  But  see  what  some  of  them- 
selves  say:  "Unus  est  ex  notissimis  Gracorum  et  Arme- 
norum  erroribus  quo  docent  nullum  esse  purgatorium  quo, 
animae  ex  hac  luce  migrantes  purgentur  sordibus  quas  in 
hoc  corpore  contraxerunt,"  saith  Alphonsus  k  Castro*:  **  It 
is  one  of  the  most  known  errors  of  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians, that  they  teach  there  is  no  purgatory  i"^  and  Aquinas, 
writing  *  contra  Graecorum  errores,'  labours  to  prove  purga- 
tory :  and  Archbishop  Antoninus*^,  who  was  present  at  the 
council  of  Florence,  after  he  had  rejected  the  epistle  of  Eu- 
geriius,  adds,  "  Errabant  Grseci  purgatorium  negantes,  quod 
est  haereticum."  And  to  these  the  testimony  of  RoflFensis* 
and  Polydore  Virgil  before  quoted  :  "  Usque  ad  hunc  diem, 
Graecis  non  est  creditum  purgatorium  :"  and  Gregory  de  Va- 
lentia  saith**,  "  Expresse  autem  purgatorium  negarunt  Wal- 
denses  haeretici,  ut  refert  Guido  Carmelita  in  summa  de  hae- 
resi :  item  scismatici  Graeci  recentiores,  ut  ex  concilio  Flo- 
rentino  apparet."  And  Alphonsus  a  Castro  saith',  **  Unto 
this  very  day,  purgatory  is  not  believed  by  the  Greeks."  And 
no  less  can  be  imagined,  since  their  prime  and  most  learned 
prelate,  besides  what  he  did  in  the  council,  did  also,  after  the 
council,  publish  an  encyclical  epistle  against  the  definition  of 
the  council,  as  may  be  seen  in  Binius's  Narrative  of  the 
council  of  Florence  :  by  all  which  appears  how  notoriously 
scandalous  is  the  imputation  of  falsehood  laid  upon  The  Dis- 
suasive  by  this  objector ;  who,  by  this  time,  is  warm  with 
writing,  and  grows  uncivil,  being  like  a  baited  bull,  beaten 
into  choler  with  his  own  tail,  and  angered  by  his  own  ob- 
jections. 

But  the  next  charge  is  higher :  it  was  not  only  doubted 
of  in  St.  Austin's  time,  and  since :  but  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
purgSBjtory,  without  any  hesitation  or  doubting,  is  against  the 
express  doctrines  delivered  by  divers  of  the  ancient  fathers ; 
and  io  this  purpose  some  were  remarked  in  The  Dissuasive, 
which  I  shall  now  verify,  and  add  others  very  plain  and  very 
considerable. 

St.  Cyprian*^  exhorts  Demetrianus  to  turn  to  Christ  wJiile 
this  world  lasts,  saying  "  that  after  we  are  dead,  there  is  no 

c  Lib.  12.  tit.  Purgatorium.  ^  See  Binius^  torn.  4.  Concil. 

9  Art.  18.  contr.  Luther. 

^  Disp.  ll.qu.  1.  punctum  1.  sect.  5.  DeLocis  Animanim  post  Mortem. 

I  lAh,  8.  adv.  Hseres.  tit.  Indulgentiee.  ^  A<|  Demetrian.  sect.  16. 89. 
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place  of  repenifiince,  no  place  of  satisfabtion.*'*  To  this  th« 
Letter  answers*  5  It  is  not  said  '  when  we  are  dead,*  but '  when 
ypu  are  dead,'  meaning  that  this  is  spoken  to  heathens,  not 
to  Christians.  As  if  *  quando  istinc  excessnm  fuerit/  being 
spoken  imperson^Llly,  does  not  mean  indefinitely  all  the  world, 
and  certainly  it  may  as  well  one  as  the  other,  Christians  ag 
well  as  heathens,  for  Christians  may  be  in  the  state  of  deadly 
sin,  and  aversion  from  God  as  well  as  heathens,  and  then  this 
admonition  and  reasotx  fit  them  as  well  as  the  other.  E.  W. 
answers  ^,  that  St.  Cyprian  means  that  '  after  death  there  is 
no  meritorious  satisfaction;'  he  says  true  indeed,  there. is 
none  that  is  meritorious,  neither  before  nor  after  death,  but 
this  will  not  serve  his  turn,  for  St.  Cyprian  says,  that  after 
death  there  is  none  at  all;  '  no  place  of  satisfaction/  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  no  place  of  wholesome  repentance.  And 
therefore  it  is  vain  to  say,  that  this  coyucil  was  only  given 
to  Demetrianus,  who  was  a  heathen ;  for  if  he  had  been  a 
Christian,  he  would,  or  at  least  might,  have  used  the  same 
argument,  not  to  put  any  part  of  his  duty  off  upon  confidence 
of  any  thing  to  be  done  or  suffered  after  this  life^  For  his 
argument  is  this,  "  this  is  the  time  of  repentance  %  after 
death  it  is  not;  now  you  may  satisfy  (that  is  appease)  the 
divine  anger,  after  this  life  is  ended,  nothing  of  this  can  be 
done^t"  For  St.  Cyprian  does  not  speak  this  *  dispensativd,' 
x>r  by  relation  to  this  particular  case,  but  '  assertivfe ;'  he 
affirms  expressly,  speaking  to  the  same  Demetrian,  "  that 
when  this  life  is  finished  we  are  divided,  either  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  death  or  of  immortality.  And  that  we  may  see  this 
is  not  spoken  of  impenitent  pagans  only,  as  the  '  Letter  to  a 
Friend '  dreams,  St.  Cyprian  ^  renews  the  same  caution  and 
advice  to  the  lapsed  Christians :  "  O  ye,  my  brethren,  let  every 
one  confess  his  sin,  while  he  that  hath  sinned,  is  yet  in  this 
worlds  while  his  confession  can  be  admitted,  while  satisfaction 
and  pardon  made  by  the  priest  are  grateful  with  God."  If 
there  had  been  any  thought  of  the  Roman  purgatory  in  St. 
Cyprian's  time,  he  could  not  in  better  words  have  impugned 
it,  than  here  he  does.  All  that  have  sinned  must  here  look 
I  p.  n.  "»  P.  32. 

"  Donee  eevi  temporalis  fine  completo  ad  setemse  vel  mortis  vel  immortali- 
tatis  hospitia  dividamux.  Ibid.  sect.  IB, 

°  Serm.  de  Lapsis.  Confiteantur  singulis  vos  fratres  delictiun  suum,  dam 
adhuo  qui  deliquit  in  sseculo  est,  dura  admitti  confessio  ejus  potest,  dum  satis- 
iwiiQ,  et  remissio  facta,  per  sacerdotes  apud  I>omiaiiin  grata  est. 
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to  it,  here  they  must  confess,  here  beg  pardon,  here  make 
amends  and  satisfy ;  afterward  neither  one  nor  the  other 
shall  be  admitted.  Now  if  to  Christians  also  there  is  granted 
Qo  leave  to  repent,  no  means  to  satisfy,  no  means  of  pardon 
after  this  life,  these  words  are  so  various  and  comprehensive 
0iat  they  include  all  cases ;  and  it  is  plain  St.  Cyprian  speaks 
it  indefinitely,  there  is  no  place  of  repentance,  no  place  of 
satisfaction ;  none  at  all,  neither  to  heathens  nor.to  Christians. 
But  now  let  these  words  be  set  against  the  Roman  doc- 
trine, viz.,  that  there  is  a  place  called  purgatory,  in  which  the 
souls  tormented  do  satisfy,  and  '  come  not  out  thence  till  they 
have  paid  (viz.,  by  sufferings,  or  by  suflfrages)  the  utmost  far* 
thing,'  and  then  see  which  we  will  follow :  for  they  differ  in 
all  the  points  of  the  compass.  And  these  men  do  nothing 
but  betray  the  weakness  of  their  cause  by  expounding  St* 
Cyprian  to  the  sense  of  new  distinctions,  made  but  yesterday 
in  the  forges  of  the  schools.  And  indeed  the  whole  affair 
upon  which  the  answer  of  Bellarmine  relies,  which  these  men 
have  translated  to  their  own  use,  is  unreasonable.  For  is  it  a 
likely  business,  that  when  men  have  committed  great  crimes, 
they  shall  be  pardoned  here  by  confession,  and  the  minis- 
tries of  the  church,  &c.,  and  yet  that  the  venial  sins,  though 
confessed  in  the  general,  and  as  well  as  they  can  be,  and  the 
party  absolved,  yet  there  should  be  prepared  for  their  expia- 
tion the  intolerable  torments  of  hell-fire>  for  a  very  long  time ; 
and  that  for  the  greater  sins,  for  which  men  have  '  agreed 
with  their  adversary  in  the  way,'  and  the  adversary  hath  for- 
given them,  yet  that  for  these  also  they  should  be  cast  into 
prison,  from  whence  they  shall  not  come,  till  the  utmost  far- 
thing be  paid  i  that  is  against  the  design  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour's counsel ;  for  if  that  be  the  case,  then,  though  we  and 
our  adversaries  are  agreed  upon  the  main,  and  the  debt  for^ 
given,  yet  nevertheless  we  may  be  delivered  to  the  tor- 
mentors.  But  then,  concerning  the  sense  of  St.  Cyprian  in 
this  particular,  no  man  can  doubt  that  shall  have  but  read  his 
excellent  treatise  of  mortality :  that  he  could  not,  did  not,  ad- 
mit of  .purgatory  after  death  before  the  day  of  judgment,  for 
he  often  said  it  in  that  excellent  treatise^  which  he  made  to 
comfort  and  strengthen  Christians  against  the  fear  of  death, 
that  immediately  after  death  we  go  to  God  or  the  devil :  '<  and 
therefore  it  is  for  him  only  to  fear  to  die,  who  is  not  wiUing 
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to  go  to  Christ,  and  he  only  is  to  be  unwilling  to  go  to  Christ 
who  beheves  not  that  he  begins  to  reign  with  Christ."  "  That 
we* in  the  meantime  die,  we  pass  over  by  death  to  immor- 
tality.'* **  It  is  not  a  going  forth,  but  a  pass  over,  and  when 
our  temporal  course  is  run,  a  going  over  to  immortalitj.*' 
''  Let  us  embrace  that  day,  which  assigns  every  one  of  us  to 
our  dwelling,  and  restores  those  which  are  snatched  from 
hence,  and  are  disentangled  from  the  snares  of  the  world,  to 
Paradise  and  the  heavenly  kingdom." — ^There  are  here  many- 
other  things  so  plainly  spoken  to  this  purpose,  that  I  wonder 
any  Papist  should  read  that  treatise,  and  not  be  cured  of  his 
infirmity. 

To  the  same  purpose  is  that  of  St.  Dionysius  calling  death 
the  ,end  of  holy  agonies  ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  supposed 
they  have  no  more  agonies  to  run  through  immediately  after 
death.  To  this  E.  W.  answers**;  that  St.  Dionysius  means, 
"that  death  is  the  end  of  all  the  agonies  of  this  life,"  A  goodly 
note !  and  never  revealed  till  then  and  now :  as  if  this  were 
a  good  argument  to  encourage  men  to  contend  bravely,  and 
not.to  fear  death,  because  when  they  are  once  dead,  they 
shall  no  more  be  troubled  with  the  troubles  of  this  life ;  in- 
deed you  may  go  to  worse,  and  death  may  let  you  into  a 
state  of- being  as  bad  as  hell,  and  of  greater  torments  than 
all  the  pains  of  this  world  put  together  amount  to.  But  to 
let  alone  such  ridiculous  subterfuges,  see  the  words  of  St. 
Dionys :  '•  They  that  live  a  holy  life,  looking  to  the  true 
promises  of  God,  as  if  they  were  to  behold  the  truth  itself  in 
that  resurrection,  vrhich  is  according  to  it,  with  firm  and  true 
hope,  and  in  a  divine  joy,  come  to  the  sleep  of  death,  as  to 
an  end  of  all  holy  contentions."  Now  certainly  if  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  were  true,  and  that  they  who  had  con- 
tended here,  and  for  all  their  troubles  in  this  world,  were 
yet  in  a  tolerable  condition,  should  be  told,  that  now  they 
shall  go  to  worse,  he  that  should  tell  them  so  would  be 
but  one  of  Job's  comforters.  No,  the  servant  of  God, 
'  coming  to  the  end  of  his  own  troubles'  (viz.,  by  death),  '  is 
filled  with  holy  gladness,  and  with  much  rejoicing  ascends 
to  the  way  of  divine  regeneration,'  viz.,  to  immortality,  which 
word  can  hardly  mean,  that  they  shall  be  toimented  a  great 
while  in  hell-fire. 

«  P.  82, 
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The  words  of  Justin  Martyr^,  or  whoever  is  the  author 
of  those  questions  and  answers  imputed  to  him^  affiims,  that 
"  presently  after  the  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  just  and  the  unjust,  for  they 
are  brought  by  angels  to  places  worthy  of  them ;  the  souls 
of  the  just  to  Paradise,  where  they  have  the  conversation 
and  sight  of  angels  and  archangels,  but  the  souls  of  the  un- 
righteous to  the  places  in  hades,  the  invisible  region  or 
hell."  .  Against  these  words,  because  they  pinch  severely, 
E.W.*i  thinks  himself  bound  to  say  something;  and  therefore, 
1,  Whereas  Justin  Martyr  says,  after  our  departure  presently 
there  is  a  separation  made,  he  answers,  that  Justin  Martyr 
means  here  to  speak  of  the  two  final  states  after  the  day  of 
judgment,  for  so  it  seems  he  understands  sd^us,  or '  presently 
after  death,^  to  mean  the  '  day  of  judgment ;'  of  the  time  of 
which  neither  men  nor  angels  know  any  thing.  And  whereas 
Justin  Martyr  says,  that  presently  the  souls  of  the  righteous, 
go  to  Paradise,  E.  W.  answers ',  2.  That  Justin  does  not  say, 
that  all  just  souls  are  carried  presently  into  heaven;  no, 
Justin  says, '  into  Paradise :'  true  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  so  a  part  of  heaven,  as  'limbus  infantum'  is  by 
themselves  called  a  part  of  hell ;  that  is,  a  '  place  of  bliss  ;* 
the  region  of  the  blessed.  But,  3.  Justin  says,  that  presently 
there  is  a  separation  made,  but  he  says  not  that  the  souls  . 
of  the  righteous  are  carried  to  Paradise.  That  is  the  next 
answer,  which  the  very  words  of  Justin  do  contradict :  "  There 
is  presently  a  separation  made  of  the  just  and  unjust^  for  they 
are  by  the  angels  carried  to  the  places  they  have  deserved.'*' — 
Tliis  is  the  separation  which  is  made,  one  is  carried  to  Pa- 
radise, the  other  to  a  place  in  hell.  But  these  being  such 
pitiful  offers  at  answering,  the  gentleman  tries  another  way, 
and  «ays,  4.  That  this  affirmative  of  Justin  contradicts 
another  saying  of  Justin,  which  I  cited  out  of  Sixtus  Senensis, 
that  Justin  Martyr  and  many  other  of  the  fathers,  affirmed 
that  the  souls  of  men  are  kept  in  secret  receptacles,  **  reserved 
unto  the  sentence  of  the  great  day ;''  and  that  before  then  no 
man  "  receives  according  to  his  works  done  in  this  life."  To 
this  I  answer,  that  one  opinion  does  not  conjtradict  another ; 
for  though  the  fathers  believed  that  "  they  who  die  in  the 
Lord,  rest  from  their  labours,^  and  are  in  blessed  places, 
and  have  antepasts  of  joy  and  comforts,  yet,  in  those  plac^Sj 

?  Resp.  ad  quest.  75.  ^  P.  9S,  '  Ibid. 
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they  are  reseryed  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day:  the 
intermedial  joy  or  sorrow  respectively  of  the  just  and  unjust 
does  but  antedate  the  final  sentence  ;  and  as  the  comforts  of 
God's  Spirit  in  this  life  are  indeed  graces  of  God  and  rewards 
of  piety;  as  the  torments  of  an  evil  conscience  are  the  wages 
of  impiety ;  yet  as  these  do  not  hinder,  but  that  the  great 
reward  is  given  at  doomsday  and  not  before,  so  neither  do 
the  joys  which  the  righteous  have  in  the  interval.     They  can 
both  consist  together,  and  are  generally  affirmed  by  very 
many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.     And  methinks  this 
genUeman'  might  have  learned,  from  Sixtus  Senensis,  how 
to  have  reconciled  these  two  opinions ;  for  he  quotes  him, 
saying  there  is  a  double  beatitude,  the  one  imperfect  of  soul 
only,  the  other  consummate  and  perfect  of  soul  and  body. 
The  first  the  fathers  called  by  the  several  names  of  '  Sinus 
Abrahae,^  *  Atrium  Dei,'  <  Sub  Altare,'  &c.  The  other, '  perfect 
joy,'  *  the  glory  of  the  resurrection,'  8cc.     But  it  matters  not 
what  is  said,  or  how  it  be  contradicted,  so  it  seem  but  to  serve 
a  present  turn.     But  at  last,  if  nothing  of  this  will  do,  these 
words  are  not  the  words  of  Justin,  for  he  is  not  the  author 
of  the  Questions  and  Answers  '  ad  Orthodoxos.' — To  which 
I  answer.  It  matters  not  whether  they  be  Justin's  or  no : 
but  they  are  put  together  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  and 
they  are  generally  called  his,  and  cited  under  his  name,  and 
madetiseof by  Bellarmine^,  when  he  supposes  them  to  be 
to  his  purpose.     However,  the  author  is  ancient  and  ortho"* 
dox,  and  so  esteemed  in  the  church,  and  in  this  particular 
speaks  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  more  ancient  doc- 
tors ;  well !  but  how  is  this  against  purgatory^i  ?  says  £.  W., 
for  they  may  be  in  secret  receptacles,  after  they  have  been 
in  purgatory.     To  this  I  answer,  that  he  dares  not  teach  that 
for  doctrine  in  the  church  of  Rome,  who  believes  that  the 
souls  delivered  out  of  purgatory  go  immediately  to  the 
heaven  of  the  blessed ;  and  therefore  if  his  book  had  been 
worth  the  perusing  by  the  censors  of  books,  he  might  have  been 
questioned,  and  followed  Mr.  White's  fortune.  And  he  adds, 
<  it  might  be  afterward  according  to  Origen's  opinion :'  that  is, 
purgatory  might  be  after  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  so  Origen 
held,  that  all  the  fires  are  purgatory,  and  the  devils  thepoiselves 

•  E.  W.  p.  36. 

*  Lib.  de  Baptis.  c.  25^  86.  lib.  de  Confirmat.  c.  5.  1. 9.  de  Euehar.  c.  6. 
"  P.  86.  line  29. 
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should  be  saved.  Thus  this  poor  gentleman^  thinking  it  ne* 
cessary  to  answer  one  argument  against  purgatory  brought 
in  the  Dissuasrve,  cares  not  to  answer  by  a  condemned  he^ 
resy>  rather  than  reason  shall  be  taught  by  any  son  of  the 
church  of  England.  But  however,  the  very  words  of  the 
fathers  cross  his, slippery  answers  so,  that  they  thrust  him 
into  a  corner;  for  in  these  receptacles  the  godly  have  joy» 
and  they  enter  into  them  as  soon  as  they  die,  and  abide  there 
till  the  day  of  judgment. 

St.  Ambrose'  is  so  full,  pertinent,  and  material,  to  the 
question  in  hand,  and  so  destructive  of  the  Roman  hypo^ 
thesis,  that  nothing  can  be  said  against  it.  His  words  are 
these ;  ^^  Therefore,  in  all  regards,  death  is  good,  because  it 
divides  those  that  were  ^ways  fighting,  that  they  may 
not  impugn  each  other,  and  because  it  is  a  certain  port  to 
them,  who,  being  tossed  in  the  sea  of  this  world,  require 
the  station  of  faithful  rest ;  and  becfiuse  it  makes  not  our 
state  worse,  but  such  as  it  finds  every  one,  such  it  reserves 
him  to  the  future  judgment,  and  nourishes  him  with  rest, 
and  withdraws  him  from  the  envy  of  present  things,  and 
composes  him  with  the  expectation  of  future  things."  E.  W. 
thinking  himself  bound,  to  say  something  to  these  words, 
answers,  '^  It  is  an  excellent  saying,  for  worse  he  is 
not,  but  infinitely  better,  that,  quit  of  the  occasions  of 
living  here,  is  ascertained  of  future  bliss  hereafter, — which 
is  the  whole  drift  of  the  saint  in  tliat  chapter  :  read  it,  and 
say  afterward  if  I  say  not  true^."  It  is  well  put  off.  But 
there  are  very  many  that  read  him,  who  never  will  or  can 
examine  what  St.  Ambrose  says ;  and  with  all  such  he  hopes 
to  escape.  But  as  to  the  thing :  that  death  gives  a  man 
advantage,  and,  by  its  own  fault,  no  disadvantage,  is  indeed 
not  only  the  whole  drift  of  that  chapter,  but  of  that  whole 
book.  But  not  for  that  reason  only  is  a  man  the  better 
for  death^i  but  because  it  makes  him  not  worse  in  order  to 
eternity ;  nay,  it  does  not  alter  him  at  all  as  to  that,  for  as 
death  finds  him,  so  shall  the  judgment  find  him  (and  there- 
fore not  purified  by  purgatory);  for  such  he  is  reserved ;  and 
not  only  thus,  but  it  cherishes  him  with  rest,  which  would 
be  very  ill  done  if  death  carried  him  to  purgatory.  Now  all 
these  last  words  and  many  others,  E.  W.  is  pleased  to  take 

^  pe  Bono  Mortis^  cap.  4.  y  P.  34. 
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no  notice  of,  as  not  being  for  his  purpose.  But  he  that 
pleases  to  see  more,  may  read  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
chapters  of  the  same  treatise. 

St.  Gregory's*  saying,  that  after  this  Mfe  there  is  no  pur- 
gation, can  no  way  be  put  off  by  any  pretences.  For  he 
means  it  of  the  time  after  death  before  the  day  of  judgment, 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  unless  you  will  suppose  that  St.  Gregory  be- 
lieved two  purgatories,  it  is  certain  he  did  not  believe  the 
Roman ;  for  he  taught,  that  the  purgation  which  he  calls 
*  baptism  by  fire,'  and  *  the  saving,  yet  as  by  fire,'  was  to  be 
performed  at  the  day  of  judgment :  and  the  curiosity  of  that 
trial  is  the  fierceness  of  that  fire,  as  Nicetas  expounds  St. 
Gregory's  words  in  his  oration  '  in  Sancta  Lumina.*  So  that 
St.  Gregory,  affirming  that  this  world  is  the  place  of  purga- 
tion, and  that  after  this  world  there  is  no'  purgation,  could 
not  have  spoken  any  thing  more  direct  against  the  Roman 
purgatory, 

St.  Hilary  and  St.  Macarius  speak  of  two  states  after 
death,  and  no  more.  True,  says  E.  W. ;  "but  they  are  the 
two  final  states."  That  is  true  too,  in  some  sense,  for  it  is 
either  of  eternal  good,  or  evil ;  but  to  one  of  these  states 
they  are  consigned  and  determined  at  the  time  of  their  death, 
at  which  time  every  one  is  sent  either  to  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham^ or  to  a  place  of  pain,  where  they  are  reserved  to  the 
sentence  of  the  great  day.  St.  Hilary's  words  are  these ; 
"  There  is  no  stay  or  delaying.  For  the  day  of  judgment 
is  either  an  eternal  retribution  of  beatitude  or  of  pain :  but 
the  time  of  our  death  hath  every  one  in  his  laws,  whiles 
either  Abraham  (viz.,  the  bosom  of  Abraham)  or  pain  re- 
serves every  one  unto  the  judgment."  These  words  need  no 
commentaiy.  He  that  can  reconcile  these  to  the  Roman 
purgatory,  will  be  a  most  mighty  man  in  controversy.  And 
so  also  are  the  words  of  St.  Macarius*:  "When  they  go 
out  of  the  body,  the  choirs  of  angels  receive  their  souls,  and 
carry  them  to  their  proper  place,  sir  r-fiv  xadacpav  awva,  *  to 
a  pure  world,'  and  so  lead  them  to  the  Lord." — Such  words 
as  these  are  often  repeated  by  the  holy  fathers  and  doctors 

*  S.  Greg.  Nazianz.  oral.  15.  in  plagam  grandinis.   Unil  M^7w>  wtura  rM&rnt 
»  Homil.  22.  vide  etiam  ho  mil.  26. 
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of  the  ancient  church ;  I  sum  them  up  with  the  saying  of  St. 
Athanasius^.  O^x  lem  rots  StxaiW  idvxros^,  &c.  *' It  is  not 
death  that  happens  to  the  righteous,  but  a  translation :  for 
they  are  translated  out  of  this  world  into  everlasting  rest. 
And  as  a  man  would  go  out  of  prison^  so  do  the  saints  go 
out  of  this  troublesome  life^  unto  those  good  things^^which 
are  prepared  for  them."  Now  let  these  and  all  the  precedent 
words  be  confronted  against  the  sad  complaints  made  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory  by  John  Gerson  in  his  'Querela 
Defunctorum/  and  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  '  Supplication  of 
Souls,'  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers 
differs  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  much  as 
heaven  and  hell,  rest  and  labour,  horrid  torments  and  great 
joy.  I  conclude  this  matter  of  quotations  by  the  sayingof 
Pope  Leo,  which  one  of  '  my  adversaries*^'  could  not  find, 
because  the  printer  was  mistaken ;  it  is  the  ninety-first 
epistle,  so  known  and  so  used  by  the  Roman  writers  in  the 
question  of  confession,  that  if  he  be  a  man  of  learning,  it 
cannot^  be  supposed,  but  he  knew  where  to  find  them.  The 
words  are  these  :  **  But  if  any  of  them,  for  whom  we  pray 
unto  the  Lord,  being  intercepted  by  any  obstacle,  falls  from 
the  benefit  of  the  present  indulgences,  and,  before  he  comes 
to  the  constituted  remedies,  shall  end  his  temporal  life  by 
human  condition  (or  frailty),  that  which  abiding  in  the  body 
he  hath  not  received,  being  out  of  the  flesh  he  cannot."  Now 
against  these  words  of  St.  Leo,  set  the  present  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  **  that  what  is  not  finished  of  penances  . 
here,  a  man  may  pay  in  purgatory:" — ^and  let  the  world 
judge,  whether  St.  Leo  was  in  this  point  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Indeed  St.  Leo  forgot  to  make  use  of  the  late  distinction  of 
sins  venial  and  mortal,  of  the  punishment  of  mortal  sins  re- 
maining after  the  fault  is  taken  away ;  but  I  hope  the  Roman 
doctors  will  excuse  the  saint,  because  the  distinction  is  but 
new  and  modern.  But  this  testimony  of  St.  Gregory  must 
not  go  for  a  single  testimony :  ^'  That,  which  abiding  in  the 
body,  could  not  be  received,  out  of  the  body  cannot ;"  that 
is,  when  the  soul  is  gone  out  of  the  body,  as  death  finds 
them,  so  shall  the  day  of  judgment  find  them.  And  this  was 
the  sense  of  the  whole  church ;  for  after  death  there  is  no 
change  of  state  before  the  general  trial:  no  passing  from 

!»  De  Virgin^  «  Letter,  p.  18. 
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pain  to  rest  ia  the  state  of  separation,  and  therefore  either 
there  are  no  purgatory'-pains ;  or  if  there  be,  there  is  no  ease 
of  them  before  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  p|*ayers  and 
masses  of  the  church  cannot  give  remedy  to  one  poor  soul ; 
and  this  must  of  necessity  be  confessed  by  the  Roman  doc- 
tors,  of  else  they  must  shew  that  ever  any  one  catholic  fkther 
did  teach,  that  after  death,  and  before  the  day  of  judgment^ 
any  souls  are  translated  into  a  state  of  bUss  out  of  a  state  of 
pain :  that  is,  that  from  purgatory  they  go  to  heaven  before 
the  day  of  judgment.  He  that  can  shew  this,  will  teach  me 
what  I  have  not  yet  learned ;  but  he  that  cannot  shew  it^ 
must  not  pretend,  that  the  Roman  doctrine  of  purgatory  was 
ever  known  to  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church.  > 


SECTION  III. 
Of  Transubstantiation, 


The  purpose  of  The  Dissuasive  was  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  to  be  new,  neither  catholic  nor  apostolic. 
In  order  to  which  I  thought  nothing  more  likely  to  persuade 
Or  dissuade,  than  the  testimonies  of  the  parties  against  them- 
selves* And  although  I  have  many  other  inducements  (as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel),  yet  by  so  earnestly  contending 
to  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  quotations,  the  adversaries  do 
confess  by  implication ;  if  these  sayings  be,  as  is  pretended, 
then  I  have  evinced  my  main  point,  viz.,  that  the  Roman  doc- 
trines, as  differing  from  us,  are  novelties,  and  no  parts  of  the 
catholic  faith. 

Thus  therefore  the  author  of  The  Letter  begins*^:  "  He 
quotes  Scotus,  as  declaring  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation is  not  expressed  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible  ;  which  he 
saith  not.  To  the  same  purpose  he  quotes  Ocham,  but  I 
can  find  no  such  thing  in  him.  To  the  same  purpose  he 
quotes  Roffensis,  but  he  hath  no  such  thing."  But  in  order 
to  the  verification  of  what  I  said,  I  desire  it  be  first  observed 
what  I  did  say,  for  I  did  not  deliver  it  so  crudely  as  this  gen- 
tleman sets  it  down:  for,  L  These  words — ^'  the  doctrine  oif 

*  P.  18. 
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transubstantiation  ia  not  expressed  in  the  canon  of  the 
Bible"-*«re  not  the  words  of  all  them  before  named ;  they 
are  the  sense  of  them  all,  but  the  words  but  of  one  or  two 
of  them.  2.  When  I  say  that  some  of  the  Roman  writers 
say^  that  transubstantiation  is  not  expressed  in  the  Scripture, 
I  mean,  and  so  I  said  plainly,  '<  as  without  the  church's  de- 
claration to  compel  us  to  admit  of  it.^^  Now  then,  for  the 
quotatiotis  themselves,  I  hope  I  shall  give  a  fair  account. 
1.  The  words  quoted,  are  the  words  of  Biel:  when  he  had 
first  affirmed  that  Christ's  body  is  contained  truly  under  the 
bread,  and  that  it  is  taken  by  the  faithful  (all  which  we  be- 
lieve and  teach  in  the  church  of  England),  he  adds ;  <<  Tamen 
quomodo  ibi  sit  Christi  corpus,  an  per  conversionem  alicujus 
in  ipsum"  (that  is  the  way  of  transubstantiation),  '^  an  sine 
conversione  incipiat  esse  corpus  Christi  cum  pane,  manen** 
tibus  substantia  et  accidentibus  panis,  non  invenitur  expres- 
sum  in  canone  Biblii;'^  and  that  is  the  way  of  consubstantia- 
tion ; — ^so  that  here  is  expressly  taught  what  I  affirmed  was 
taught,  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  express  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation ;  and  he  adds,  that  concerning  this,  there 
were  anciently  divers  opinions.  Thus  far  the  quotation  is 
right :  but  of  this  man  there  is  no  notice  taken.  But  what 
of  Scotus  ?  *  He  saith  no  such  thing ;' — ^well,  suppose  that ; 
yet  I  hope  this  gentleman  will  excuse  me  for  Bellarmine's 
sake,  who  says  the  same  thing  of  Scotus  as  I  do,  and  he 
might  have  found  it  in  the  margent  against  the  quotation  of 
Scotus,  if  he  had  pleased.  His  words  are  these  ;  "  Secondly, 
he  saith  (viz.,  Scotus)  that  there  is  not  extant  any  place  of 
Scripture  so  express,  without  the  declaration  of  the  church, 
that  it  can  compel  us  to  admit  of  transubstantiation :  and 
this  is  not  altogether  improbable :  for  though  the  scriptures 
which  we  brought  above,  seem  so  clear  to  us,  that  it  may 
compel  a  man  that  is  not  wilful,  yet  whether  it  be  so  or  no, 
it  may  worthily  be  doubted,  since  most  learned  and  acute 
men  (such  as  Scotus  eminently  was)  believe  the  contrary*." 
Well !  But  the  gentleman  can  find  no  such  thing  in  Ocham : 
I  hope  he  did  not  look  far,  for  Ocham  is  not  the  man  I  mean ; 
however,  the  printer  might  have  mistaken,  but  it  is  easily 
pardonable,  because  from  0.  Cam,  meaning  Odo  Camera- 
censis,  it  was  easy  for  the  printer  or  transcriber  to  wHte 
«  Lib.  S.  de  Euchtfr.  c.  9S«  lect.  Secundo  dicit. 
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Ocam,  as  being  of  more  public  name ;  but  the  Bishop  of 
Cambray  is  the  man  that  followed  Scotus  in  this  opinion, 
and  is  acknowledged  by  Bellannine  to  have  said  the  same 
that  Scotus  did^  he  being  one  of  his  ^  docti  et  acutissimi 
viri'  there  mentioned ^  Now  if  Rofiensis  have  the  same 
thing  too,  this  author  of  The  Letter  will  have  cause  enough  to 
be  a  little  ashamed :  and  for  this,  I  shall  bring  his  words: 
speaking  of  the  whole  institution  of  the  blessed  sacrament 
by  our  blessed  Saviour,  he  says,  "  Neque  uUum  hie  verbum 
positum  est,  quo  probetur  in  nostra  missa  veram  fieri  carnis 
et  sanguinis  Christi  praesentiam  ^.'^  I  suppose  I  need  to  say 
no  more  to  verify  these  citations ;  but  yet  I  have  another  very 
good  witness  to  prove  that  I  have  said  true;  and  that  is 
Salmeron^,  who  says  that  Scotus,  out  of  Innocentius,  reck- 
ons three  opinions,  not  of  heretics,  but  of  such  men  who  all 
agreed  in  that  which  is  the  main;  but  he  adds,  *^  Some  men 
and  writers  believe,  that  this  article  cannot  be  proved  against 
a  heretic,  by  Scripture  alone,  or  reasons  alone."  And  so  Ca- 
jetan  is  affirmed  by  Suarez  and  Alanus  to  have  said;  and 
Melchior  Canus'  :  "  Perpetuam  Marias  virginitatem — ^conver- 
sionetn  panis  et  vini  in  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi — ^non  ita 
expressa  in  libris  canonicis  invenies,  sed  adeo  tamen  certa 
in  fide  sunt,  ut  contrariorum  dogmatum  auctores  ecclesia 
haereticos  judicarit.''  So  that  the  Scripture  is  given  up ^  for 
no  sure  friend  in  this  question :  the  article  wholly  relies  upon 
the  authority  of  the  church,  viz.,  of  Rome,  who  makes  faith, 
and  makes  heresies  as  she  please.  But  to  the  same  purpose 
is  that  also  which  Chedzy  said  in  his  disputation  at  Oxford; 
"  In  what  manner  Christ  is  there,  whether  with  the  bread 
transelemented  or  transubstantiation,  the  Scripture,  in  open 
words,  tells  not." 

But  I  am  not  likely  so  to  escape,  for  E.  W.^  talks  of  a 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  quotation  out  of  Peter  Lombard, 
and  adds  foul  and  uncivil  words,  which  I  pass  by:  but  the 
thing  is  this ;  that  I  said,  "  Petrus  Lombardus  could  not  tell, 
.whethei:  there  was  a  substantial  change  or  no."  I  did  say  so, 
and  I  brought  the  very  words  of  Lombard  to  prove  it,  and 
these  very  words  E.  W.  himself  acknowledges.    "  Si  autem 

-    '  Ubi  supra.  6^  Contra  Captiv.  Babyl.  c.  1. 

i^Tom.  9.  tract.  16.  p.  108.  110.  *  Lib.  1.  de  Euchar.  c.  S4. 

^  Pag.  37.  vide  Letter,  p.  18. 
)  Pag.  88.    See  also  the  Letter  to  a  Friend^  p.  19. 
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quaeritur  qualis  sit  ista  conversion  an  formalis  an  substantia* 
lis  vel  alterius  generis^  definii*e  non  sufficio :"  '^  I  am  not 
able  to  define  or  determine^  whether  thai  change  be  formal 
or  substantial :" — so  far  E.  W.^  quotes  him,  but  leaves  out 
one  thing  very  material,  viz.,  "  whether  besides  formal,  or  sub- 
stantial, it  be  of  another  kind." — Now  E.  W.,  not  being  able 
to  deny  that  Lombard  said  this,  takes  a  great  deal  of  useless 
pains,  not  one  word  of  all  that  he  says  being  to  the  purpose, 
or  able  to  make  it  probable,  that  Peter  Lombard  did  not  say 
so,  or  that  he  did  not  think  so.  But  the  thing  is  this :  Biel 
reckoned  three  opinions  which,  in  Lombard's  time,  were  .  in 
the  church :  the  first  of  consubstantiation,  which  was  the 
way,  which  long  since  then,  Luther  followed.  The  second, 
that  the  substance  of  bread  is  made  the  flesh  of  Christ,  but 
ceases  not  to  be  what  it  was.  But  this  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  transubstaniiation ;  for  that  makes  a  third  opinion,  which 
is,  that  the.  substance  of  bread  ceases  to  be,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  accident.  *'  Quartam  opinionem  addit  magister,^* 
that  is,  Peter. Lombard  ^^adds  a  fourth  opinion;"  that  the 
substance  of  bread  is  not  converted,  but  is  annihilated : .  this 
is  made  by  Scotus  to  be  the  second  opinion.  Now  of  these 
four  opinions,  all  which  were  then  permitted  and  disputed, 
Peter  Lombard"^  seems  to  f511ow  the  second ;  but  if  this  vras 
his  opinion,  it  was  no  more;  for  he  could  not' detennine, 
whether  that  were  the  truth  or  no.  But  whether  he  does 
or  no,  truly,  I  think  it  is  very  hard  for  any  man  to  tell :  for  this 
.question  was  but  in  the  forge,  not  polished,  not  made  bright 
with  long  handling.  And  this  was  all  that  I  affirmed  out  of 
the  Master  of  Sentences;  I  told  of  no  opinion  of  his  at  all; 
but  that,  in  his  time,  they  did  not  know  whether  it  (viz,, 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation)  were  true  or  no,  that  is, 
the  generality  of  the  Roman  Cathohcs  did  not  know:  and  he 
himself  could  not  define  it  And  this  appears  unanswerably  by 
Peter  Lombard's  bringing  their  several  sentiments  in  this  ar<- 
tide :  and  they  that  differ  in  their  judgments  about  an  article, 
and  yet  esteem  the  others  catholic,  may  think  what  they  please, 
but  they  cannot  tell  certainly  what  is  truth.  But  then,  as  for 
Peter  Lombard  himself,  all  that  I  said  of  him  was  this,  that 
he  could  not  tell,  he  could  not  determine,  whether  there  was 
any  substantial  change  or  no.     If,  in  his  after-discourse,  he 

™  Ubi  Bupia. 
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declares  that  the  change  is  of  substances,  he  tol4  it  for  nd 
other  than  as  a  mere  opinion :  if  he  did,  let  him  answer  for 
that,  not  I ;  for  that  he  could  not  determine  it,  himself  ex^ 
pressly  said  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  distinction; 
And  therefore  these  gentlemen  would  better  have  consulted 
with  truth  and  modesty,  if  they  had  let  this  alone,  and  not 
have  made  such  an  outcry  against  a  manifest  truth.    Now  let 
me  observe  one  thing,  which  will  be  of  great  use  in  this  whole 
affitir,  and  demonstrate  the  change  of  this  doctrine.     These 
three  opinions  were  all  held  by  Catholics,  and  the  opinions  are 
recoided  not  only  by  Pope  Innocentius  Ill.n  but  in  the  gloss 
of  the  canon  law  itself.    For  this  opinion  was  not  Axed  and 
settled »  nor  as  yet  well  understood,  but  still  disputed,  aB  we 
see  in  Lombard  and  Scotus :  and  although  they  all  agreed  in 
this  (as  Salmeron«  observes  of  these  three  opinions,  as  he  citeil 
them  out  of  ^otus),  *^  that  the  true  body  of  Ohrist  is  there, 
because  to  deny  this  were  against  the  faith  ;**  and  therefore, 
this  was  then  enough  to  cause  them  to  be  esteemed  Catho- 
lics, because  they  denied  nothing,  which  was  then  against 
the  faith,  but  all  agreed  in  that,  yet  now  the  case  is  other- 
wise ;  for  whereas  one  of  the  opinions  was,  that  the  substance 
of  bread  remains,— ^nd  another  opinion,  that  the  substance 
of  bread  is  annihilated,  but  is  not  converted  into  the  body  of 
Christ ;  now  both  of  these  opinions  are  made  heresy ;  and 
the  contrary  to  them,  which  is  the  third  opinion,  passed  into 
an  article  of  faith :   **  Quod  vero  ibi  substantia  panis  non  re- 
manet,  jam  etiam  ut  articulus  fidei  definitum  est,  et  conver- 
sionis  sive  transubstantiationis  nomen  evictum:*^  so  Salme- 
ron^     Now  in  Peter  Lombard^s  time,  if  they  who  believed 
Christ's  real  presence,  were  good  Catholics,  though  they  be- 
lieved no  transubstantiation  or  consubstantialion,  that  is,  did 
not  descend  into  consideration  of  the  manner,  why  may  they 
not  be  so  now  ?  Is  there  any  new  revelation  now  of  the  man- 
ner ?    Or  why  is  the  way  to  heaven  now  made  the  narrower 
than  in  Lombard's  time  ?  For  the  church  of  England  believes 
according  to  one  of  these  opinions ;  and  therefore  is  as  good 
a  catholic  church  as  Rome  was  then,  which  had  not  deter- 
mined the  manner.     Nay,  if  we  use  to  value  ah  article  the 
more,  by  how  much  the  more  ancient  it  is,  certainly  it  is  more 

"'  ToDocent.  de  Offic.  Mis.  part.  8.  cap.  18. 
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hanouinble  that  wq  •hould  reform  to  the  ancient  modeU  ra^* 
iber  tbaA  conform  to  the  new.  However,  this  is  a}fio  plainly 
consequent  to  this  discourse  of  Salmeron ;  ^^  The  abettors  of 
those  three  opinions,  some  of  them  do  deny  something  that 
is  of  faith ;  therefore  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Roma  now  is 
not  the  same  it  was  in  the  days  of  Peter  Lomfoard."^  Lastly^ 
ibif  alio  i9  to  be  remMrk^d,  that  to  prwt  any  mmnt  author 
to  hold  the  doctrine  of  traasubitantiatioo.  as  it  is  at  this 
day  an  article  of  faith  at  Romsi  it  ii  not  enough  to  say,  that 
Pater  Iiombard,  or  Durand,  or  Scotui,  8(fc,,  did  say,  that 
wbara  braad  wa4  befora,  ther^  in  Christ'fi  body  now;  for  they 
may  «ay  that  an4  mpra,  and  y§t  not  eoaaa  boni^  to  the  pr§- 
imnt  artiola  i  and  therefore  E.  W.  do^s  argua  waakly,  wh^n 

he  denies  Lombard  to  say  one  thing,  yi^^,,  ^  that  he  could  PQt 

dafina  whathf  r  thara  wa«  a  substantial  change  or  no '  (which 
indaed  h^  spaka  plainly),  bacause  ho  bringd  him  saying  soma* 
thing,  ai  if  ba  wera  resolved  tba  changa  were  substantial, 
which  yQt  b§  spaaks  but  obscurely,  And  th§  truth  is,  this 
question  of  transubstantiation  h  so  intricate  an4  inyolyed 
wnong^t  thanif  s^^ms  so  contrary  tp  lense  aud  )reaffon»  an4 
doai  ao  much  violance  to  all  the  powf  fs  of  the  aoul,  that  it 
is  no  won4^r,  if,  at  firstt  the  doctors  QQuld  pot  niaka  any 
thing  diitinctly  of  it.  Howav^r,  whatever  they  did  mate  of  it, 
certain  it  is  ti^ay  wore  agreed  with  ths  present  church  of 
£nglan4«  than  with  the  present  church  pf  Rom©  5  for  wa  say 
as  they  said,  Christ's  body  is  truly  thare,  and  thara  is  a  con* 
f arsion  of  th9  elepo^ents  intp  Christ's  body  i  for  what  befora 
the  consecration  in  all  senses  was  bread,  is,  after  consecration^ 
in  soma  sanse,  Christ'i  body ;  but  tb^y  4id  not  all  of  them 
say,  that  tha  substance  ^f  bread  was  destroyad  s  an4  some  of 
them  denied  tha  conversion  of  the  braad  into  tha  flesh  of 
Chriat^  wbicb  whosoever  shalj  now  dp,  will  be  esteeped  no 
Roman  Gatboli^t  And  tberefpra  it  is  a  vain  proiaadure  t^ 
think  thay  havfi  prpvaid  th?if  doietHna  of  tjransnbstantiation 
out  of  tha  ftthars  atep ;  '^  %  If  tha  fathars  tell  us,  that  bread  is 
changed  9ut  of  bis  nature  into  th§  body  of  Christ  1  that  by 
holy  invoei^on  it  is  no  more  con^mon  bread :  that  as  watar 
in  Cana  of  Galilee  waa  changed  into  wine ;  so  in  the  evanr 
galist,  wina  is  changed  ifito  blood :  that  bread  is  only  bread 
before  tha  s$Mcran)^nts^  WQr4s,  but  after  consecration  is  n^ade 

H  2 
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the  body  of  Christ."  For  though  I  yery  much  doubt,  all 
these  things  in  equal  and  full  measures  cannot  be  proved  out 
of  the  filthers,  supposing  they  were,  yet  all  this  comes  not 
up  to  the  Roman  article  of  transubstantiation :  all  those 
words  are  true  in  a  yery  good  sense,  and  they  are  in  that 
sense  bdieyed  in  the  church  of  England ;  but  that  the  bread 
is  no  more  bread  in  the  natural  sense,  and  that  it  is  naturally 
nothing,  but  the  natural  body  of  Christ ;  that  the  substance 
of  one  is  passed  into  the  substance  of  the  other,  this  is  not 
aflBrmed  by  the  fathers ;  neither  can  it  be  inferred  firom  the 
former  propositions,  if  they  had  been  truly  alleged :  and  there- 
fore all  that  is  for  nothing,  and  must  be  intended  only  to 
cozen  and  amuse  the  reader  that  understands  not  all  the 
windings  of  this  labyrinth. 

In  the  next  place  I  am  to  give  an  account  of  what  passed 
in  the  Lateran  council  upon  this  article.  For,  says  E.  W. ' 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  **  was  ever  believed  in  the 
church,  though  more  fiiUy  and  expUcitly  declared  in  the 
Lateran  council."  But  in  the  Dissuasive '  it  was  said,  that  it 
was  *  but  pretended  to  be  determined  in  that  council,  where 
many  things  indeed  came  then  in  consultation,  yet  nothing 
could  be  openly  decreed.'  Nothing,  says  Platina ;  that  is, 
says  my  adversary,  '  nothing  concerning  the  holy  land,  and 
the  aids  to  be  raised  for  it :  but  for  aU  this,  there  might  be  a 
decree  concerning  transubstantiation.*  To  this  I  reply,  that 
it  is  as  true  that  nothing  was  done  in  this  question,  as  that 
nothing  was  done  in  the  matter  of  the  holy  war ;  for  one 
was  as  much  decreed  as  the  other.  For  if  we  admit  the  acts  of 
the  council,  that  of  giving  aid  to  the  Holy  Land^  was  decreed 
In  the  sixty-ninth  canon,  alias  seventy-first.  So  that  this 
answer  is  not  true :  but  the  truth  is,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  decreed  in  that  council.  For  that  I  may  inform  this 
gentleman  in  a  thing,  which  possibly  he  never  heard  of;  this 
council  of  Lateran  was  never  published,  nor  any  acts  of 
it,  tin  CocUaeus  published  them  A.  D.  1538.  For  three  years 
before  this,  John  Martin  published  the  councils ;  and  Aien 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  acts  of  the  Lateran  council 
to  be  found.  But  you  will  say,  How  came  Cochlaeus  by  them  ? 
To  this  the  answer  is  easy :  There  were  read  in  the  council 

»  P.  ST.  •  Letter  to  a  Friend,  p.  18. 

<  Ad  liberBDdmD  teiram  nnctsm  de  manibus  impionim.  Extiav.  de  Judeis 
ct  Saiacenb.  Cum  ait. 
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sixty  chapters,  which  to  some  did  seem  eany,  to  others  bar- 
densome;  but  these  were  never  approved,  but  the  council 
ended  in  scorn  and  mockery  ^,  and  nothing  was  concluded, 
neither  of  faith,  nor  manners,  nor  war,  nor  aid  for  the  Holy 
Land,  but  only  the  Pope  got  money  of  the  prelates  to  give 
th^m  leave  to  depart.  But  afterward  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
put  these  chapters,  or  some  of  them,  into  the  decretals ;  but 
doth  not  entitle  any  of  these  to  the  council  of  Lateran,  but 
only  to  Pope  Innocent  jn  the  council,  which  Cardinal  Per- 
ron ignorantly  or  wilfully  mistaking,  affirms  the  contrary. 
But  so  it  is  that  Platina  affirms  of  the  Pope,  *'  Plurima  de- 
creta  retulit,  improbavit  Joachimi  libellum,  damnavit  er- 
rores  Almerici."  The  Pope  recited  sixty  heads  of  the  de- 
crees in  the  council,  but  no  man  says  the  council  decreed 
those  heads.  Now  these  heads,  Cochlseus  says,  he  found  in 
an  old  book  in  Germany.  And  it  is  no  ways  probable,  that 
if  the  council  had  decreed  those  heads,  that  Gregory  IX. 
who  published  his  uncle's  decretal  epistles,  which  make 
up  so  great  a  part  of  the  canon  law,  should  omit  to  publish 
the  decrees  of  this  council ;  or  that  there  should  be  no 
acts  of  this  great  council  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  publication  of  them  till  about  three  hundred 
years  after  the  council,  and  that  out  of  a  blind  comer,  and 
an  old  unknown  manuscript.  But  the  book  shews  its  ori- 
ginal, it  was  taken  from  the  decretals ;  for  it  coatains  just 
so  many  heads,  viz.,  seventy-two ;  and  is  .not  any  thing  of 
the  council,  in  which  only  were  recited  sixty  heads,  and  they 
have  the  same  beginnings  and  endings,  and  the  same  notes 
and  observations  in  the  middle  of  the  chapters :  which 
shews  plainly  they  were  a  mere  force  of  the  decretals. 
The  consequent  of  all  which  is  plainly  this,  that  there  was 
no  decree  made  in  the  council,  but  every  thing  was  left  un- 
finished, and  the  council  was  affirighted  by  the  warUke 
preparations  of  them  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  and  all  retired. 
Concerning  which  affiur,  the  reader  that  desires  it,  may  re- 
ceive ifurther  satisfaction,  if  he  read  the  *  Antiquitates  Bri- 
tannicsB*  in  the  life  of  Stephen  Langton  out  e£4lie  lesser 
history  of  Matthew  Paris ;  as  also  Sabellictts,  mud  Godfride 
the  monks.     But  since  it  is  become  a  question,- 'idut  ivas 

"  Vide.prsefat.  Later.  Concil.  secundam  p.  Crab. 

^  Vide  Matt.  Paris^  ad  A.  D.  1215.  et  Naacteri  general.  41  .,^d«iindem  annunit 
£i  Sabellicum J^nnead.  9.  lib.  6.  et  Godfrjdum  MoDachum  iA  A.D,  1215, 
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or  WAS  not  determined  in  this  Lateran  council,  I  am  content 
to  tell  them  that  the  same  authority,  whether  of  Pope  or 
council)  i;(^hich  made  transub^tantiation  an  article  of  &ith> 
made  rebellion  and  treason  to  be  a  duty  of  subjects ;  for  in 
the  same  collection  of  canons  they  are  both  decreed  and  war«> 
ranted  under  the  same  signature^  the  one  being  the  first 
<ianon,  and  the  other  the  third. 

The  use  I  shall  make  of  all  is  this ;  Scotus  was  observed 
above  to  say,  that  in  Scripture  there  is  nothing  so  exprese 
AS  to  compel  us  to  believe  transubstantlation,  meaning,  that 
-without  the  decree  and  authority  of  the  church,  the  Scripture 
was  of  itself  insufficient.  And  some  others,  as  Salmerony 
notes,  affirm,  that  Scripture  and  reason  are  both  insufficient 
to  convince  a  heretic  in  this  article  \  this  is  to  be  proved  **ex 
conciliorum  deftnitione,  et  patrum  traditione,"  &c.,  "  by  the 
definition  of  councils,  and  tradition  of  the  fathers,'^  for  it  were 
easy  to  answer  the  places  of  Scripture  which  are  cited,  and 
the  reasons.  Now  then,  since  Scripture  alone  is  not  thought 
eufficient,  nor  reasons  alone,^f  the  definitions  of  councils 
ulso  shall  fail  them,  they  will  be  strangely  to  seek  for  their 
new  article.  Now  for  this,  their  only  castle  of  defence  is  the 
Lateran  council.  Indeed  Bellarmine  produces  the  Roman 
council  under  Pope  Nicolas  the  Second,  in  which  Beren 
garius  was  forced  to  recant  his  error  about  the  sacrament,  but 
he  recanted  it  into  a  worse  error,  and  such  which  the  church 
of  Rome  disavows  at  this  day:  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
pretend  it  as  a  patron  of  that  doctrine,  which  she  approves 
not.  And  for  the  little  council  under  Gregory  VIL  it  is  just 
i80  a  general  council,  as  the  church  of  Rome  is  the  Catholic 
church,  or  a  particular  is  a  universal.  But  suppose  it  so 
for  this  once ;  yet  this  council  meddled  not  with  the  'modus,' 
viz.,  transubstantlation,  or  the  ceasing  of  its  being  bread,  but 
of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  under  the  elements,  which  is 
no  part  of  our  question.  Berengarius  denied  it,  but  we  do 
not,  when  it  is  rightly  understood.  Pope  Nicolas  himaelf 
did  not  understand  the  new  article ;  for  it  was  not  fitted  fbr 
publication  until  the  time  of  the  Lateran  council,  and  how 
nothing  of  this  was  in  that  council  determined,  I  have  already 
made  appear :  and  therefore,  as  Scotus  said,  the  Scripture 
alone  could  not  evict  this  article ;  so  he  also  said  in  his  argu- 
ment made  for  the  doctors  that  held  thefirst  opinion  mei^r 

y  Tract.  16.  torn.  9.  p.  110.^ 


iioned  before  oot  of  Innocentius :  ^'  Nee  inyeniiur  tibi  ecclesia 
ifitftm  veritatem  determinet  solenniter :"  '<  Neither  is  it  found 
where  tiie  church  hath  solemnly  determined  it/'  And  for  his 
own  particular^  though  he  was  carried  into  captivity  by  the 
symbol  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  for  which  by  that  time  was  pre- 
tended the  Lateran  council ;  yet  he  himself  said,  that^  before 
that  council,  it  was  not  an  article  of  faith :  and  for  this  thing 
Bellarmine"  reproves  him,  and  imputes  ignorance  to  him, 
saying,  that  it  was  because  he  had  not  read  the  Roman  coun« 
eil  under  Gregory  YII.  nor  the  consent  of  the  fathers.  And  to 
this  purpose  I  quoted  Henrique^)  sayings  that  Scotus  saith 
the  dootrine  of  transubstantiation  is  not  ancient* ;  the  author 
of  the  Letter  denies  that  he  saith  any  such  thing  of  Seotus : 
bat  I  desire  him  to  look  once  more,  and  my  margent  will 
better  direct  him. 

What  the  opinion  of  Durandus  was  in  this  question,  if 
these  gentlemen  will  not  believe  me,  let  them  believe  their 
own  friends.  But  first  let  tt  be  considered  what  I  said,  <'  viz., 
that  he  maintained  (viz.,  in  disf)utation)  that  even  after  con«- 
secration,  the  very  matter  of  bread  remained.  2.  That  by 
reason  of  the  audiority  of  the  church,  it  is  not  to  be  held* 
3.  That  nevertheless  it  is  possible  it  should  he  so.  4*  That  it  is 
no  contradiction,  that  the  matter  of  bread  should  remain,  and 
yet  it  bo  Christ's  body  too.  5.  That  this  were  the  easier  way 
of  sdiving  the  difflcnlties.^>^That  all  this  is  true,  I  have  no  bet- 
ier  argument  than  his  own  words,  which  are  in  his  first  ques- 
tion of  the  eleventh  distinction  in  '  quartum  num.  1 1 .  et  n.  15.' 
For  indeed  the  case  was  very  hard  with  these  learned  men, 
who,  being  pressed  by  authority,  did  bite  the  file,  and  sub^ 
mitted  their  doctrine^  but  kept  their  reason  to  themselves : 
and  tvfaat  some  in  the  council  of  Trent  observed  of  Scotus, 
was  true  also  of  Durandus  and  divers  other  scboolmet),  with 
whom  it  was  usoal  to  deny  things  with  a  kind  of  courtesy. 
And  therefore  Durandus  in  the  plaoei^  cited,  though  he  dis*^ 
pates  well  for  his  own  opinion,  yet  he  says  the  contrary  is 
f  modus  tenendus  de  facto.^  But  besides  that  his  words  are, 
as  I  understand  them,  plain  and  clear  to  manifest  his  own 
hearty  persuasion,  yet  I  shall  not  desire  to  be  believed  upon 
^y  own  account,  for  feat  I  bq  mistaken;  but  that  I  had 

■  Lib.  3.  de  Euchar.  q.  28.  sect.  Unum  tamen. 

*■  Scoiu^  negat  doctrittam  decoDveriioneetttinsub9t.  esse  aQtiquam.  Henri- 
c^nez^  lib.  S.  t,  dS.  ift  ntftrg.  ad  titer.  H«       . 
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reason  to  say  it^  Henriquez^  shall  be  my  \7arrant :  *^  Durandus, 
dist.  qu.  3.  ait  esse  probabile  sed  absque  assertione/^  &cl 
He  saithy  '*^  It  is  probable^  but  without  assertion,  that  in  the 
eiicharist  the  same  matter  of  bread  remains  without  quantity." 
And  a  little  after  he  adds  out  of  Cajetan,  Paludanus,  and  Soto^ 
that  this  opinion  of  Durandus  is  erroneous,  but  after  the 
council  of  Trent  it  seems  to  be  heretical :  and  yet,  he  says, 
it  was  held  by  ^gidius  and  Euthymius,  who  had  the  good 
luck,  it  seems,  to  live  and  die  before  the  council  of  Trent; 
otherwise  they  had  been  in  danger  of  the  inquisition  for  he- 
retical pravity.  But  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  further  in 
this  particular ;  I  am  fully  vindicated  by  Bellarmine*  him- 
self, who  spends  a  whole  chapter  in  the  confutation  of  this 
error  of  Durandus,  viz.,  that  the  matter  of  bread  remains,  he 
endeavours  to  answer  his  arguments,  and  gives  this  censure 
of  him ;  *'  itaque  sententia  Durandi  hesretica  est,"  **  therefore 
the  sentence  of  Durandus  is  heretical ;"  although  he  be  not 
to  be  called  a  heretic,  because  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  the  church.  So  Bellarmine :  who,  if  they  say 
triie,  that  Durandus  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  church,  then  he  does  not  say  true  when  he  says,  the 
church  before  his  time  had  determined  against  him:  but 
however,  that  I  said  ti*ue  of  him,  when  I  imputed  this  opi- 
nion to  him,  Bellarmine  is  my  witness.  Thus  you  see  I  had 
reason  for  what  I  said,  and  by  these  instances  it  appears 
how  hardly,  and  how  long,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
was,  before  it  could  be  swallowed. 

But  I  remember  that  Salmeron  tells  of  divers,  who,  dis- 
trusting of  Scripture  and  reason,  had  rather  in  this  point 
rely  upon  the  tradition  of  the  fathers ;  and  therefore  I  de- 
scended to  take  from  them  this  armour,  in  which  they  trust- 
ed. And  first,  to  ease  a  more  curious  inquiry,  which  in  a 
short  Dissuasive  was  not  convenient,  I  used  the  abbreviature 
of  an  adversary's  confession.  For  Alphonsus  k  Castro  con- 
fessed that  *  in  ancient^writers  there  is  seldom  any  mention 
made  of  transubstantiation :'  one  of  my  adversaries^  says, 
this  is  not  spoken  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  name  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  but  if  cL  Castro  meant  this  only  of  the  word,  he 
3pake  weakly  when  he  said,  that  the  <  name  or  word  was 

^  Summa.  1.  8.  c.  23.  p.  448.  lit*  C.  in  marg. 
^  )L«ib.  3.  de  Euchar.  cap.  13.  0  Letter,  p.  21. 
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seldom  mentioned  by  the  ancients  .V  1.  Because  it  is  false 
that  it  was  '  seldom^  mentioned  by  the  ancients ;  for  the  word 
was  by  the  ancient  fathers  ^  never^  mentioned.  2.  Because 
there  was  not  any  question  of  the  word,  where  the  thing  was 
agreed ;  and  therefore  as  this  saying  so  understood  had  been 
false,  so  also  if  it  had  been  true,  it  would  have  been  imperti- 
nent. 3.  It  is  but  a  trifling  artifice  to  confess  the  name  to 
be  unknown,  and  by  that  means  to  insinuate  that  the  thing 
was  then  under  other  names ;  it  is  a  secret  cozenage  of  an 
unwary  reader  to  bribe  him  into  peace  and  contentedness  for 
the  main  part  of  the  question  by  pleasing  him  in  that  part, 
which,  it  may  be,  makes  the  biggest  noise,  though  it  be  less 
material.  4.  If  the  thing  had  been  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, they  need  not,  would  not,  ought  not,  to  have  troubled 
themselves  and  others  by  a  new  -word ;  to  have  still  retained 
the  old  proposition  under. the  old  words,  would  have  been 
less  suspicious,  more  prudent  and  ingenious :  but  to  bring 
in  a  new  name  is  but  the  cover  for  a  new  doctrine;  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  left  an  excellent  precept  to  tlie  church  to 
avoid  "  prophanas  vocum  novitates,"  "  the  profane  newness 
of  words,"  that  is,  it  is  fit  that  the  n^ysteries,  revealed  in 
Scripture,  should  be  preached  and  taught  in  the  words  of 
the  Scripture,  and  with  that  simplicity,  openness,  easiness, 
and  candour,  and  not  with  new  and  imhallowed  words,  such 
as  is  that  of  transubstantiation.  5.  A' Castro  did  not  speak 
of  the.  name  alone;  but  of  the  thing  also,  '*  de  transubstantia- 
tione  panis  in  corpus  Christi,"  *^  of  the  transubstantiation  of 
bread  into  Christ's  body ;"  of  this  manner  of  conversion, 
that  is,  of  this  doctrine ;  now  doctrines  consist  not  in  words 
but  things ;  however,  his  last  words  are  faint  and  weak  and 
guilty ;  for  being  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  his  defence  of 
the  t^ing,  he  left  to  himself  a  subterfuge  of  words. 

But  let  it  be  how  it  will  with  a  Castro  (whom  lean  very 
well  spare,  if  he. will  not  be  allowed  to  speak  sober  sense,  and 
as  a  wise  man'  should),  we  have  better  and  fuller  testimonies 
in  this  affair;  ''Hhat  the . fathers  did  not  so  much  as  touch 
the  matter  or  thing  of  transubstantiation,  said  the  Jesuits 
in  prison,  as  is  reported  by  the  *  author  of  the  Modest  Dis- 
course;' and  the  great  Erasmus®,  who  lived  and  died  in  the 

«  In  priorem  Epist.  ad  CoriQthios:  citante  etiamSalmeron^  torn.  9.  tract. 
16.  p.  108, 
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communion  of  the  church  of  Rotne,  and  was  as  likely  as  aoy 
man  of  his  age  to  know  what  he  said,  gave  this  testimony  in 
the  present  question ;  "  tn  synaxi  transubstantiationdm  sero 
definivit  ecclesia,  et  re  et  nomine  veteribus  iguotatn  f  *  **  la 
the  communion,  the  chufch  hath  but  lately  defined  tmnsub« 
-Btantiation,  which,  both  in  the  thing  and  in  the  fiatne>  was 
linknown  to  the  ancients." 

Now  this  was  a  fair  and  friendly  inducement  to  the  reader 
to  take  from  him  all  prejudice,  which  might  ifftick  to  hiin  by 
the  great  noises  of  the  Roman  doctors,  made  upon  th6lr  pfe^ 
tence  of  the  fathers  being  on  their  side ;  yet  I  would  not  so 
tely  Upon  these  testimonies,  but  that  I  thought  fit  to  gif 6 
isOme  little  essay  of  this  doctrine  out  of  the  fathers  thern^ 
selves'* 

To  this  purpose  is  alleged  Justin  Martyr's  ikying  of  thd 
Eucharist,  that ''  it  was  a  figure^  which  our  Lord  cofnmanded 
to  do  in  remembrance  of  his  passion/*  These  were  quoted 
not  as  the  words,  but  as  the  doctrine  of  that  saint ;  and  the 
Letter  will  needs  suppose  me  to  mean  those  words,  which  are, 
aji  I  find,  in  p.  269,  260,  of  the  Paris  edition*.  '•  The  obla- 
tion  of  a  cake  was  a  figure  of  the  eucharistical  bread,  which 
the  Lord  commanded  to  do  in  remembrance  of  his  passion.** 
Th^se  are  Justin's  words  in  that  place,  with  which  t  hate 
nothing  to  do,  as  I  shall  shew  by  and  by :  but  because  Car- 
dinal Perron  intends  to  make  advantage  Of  them,  I  shaU 
-wrest  them  first  out  of  his  hands,  and  then  give  aki  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  this  holy  man  in  the  present  article ;  both 
'OUt  of  this  place  and  others.  TSr  (TfjuidXecj^  ^gotrcpo^i,  "  The 
oblation  of  a  cake  was  a  figure  of  the  bread  of  the  eucharist, 
Which  our  Lord  delivered  us  to  do  f  therefore,  say^  the  Car- 
^JinaU  the  eucharistical  bread  is  th6  *  truth/  since  the  cake 
was  the  *  figure*  or  the  shadow.— .To  which  I  answer,  that 
though  the  cake  was  a  figure  of  the  eucharistical  bread^  yet 
«o  might  that  bread  be  a  figure  of  something  eke  t  just  as 
baptism,  I  mean,  the  external  rite,  which  although  itself  be 
but  the  outward  part,  and  is  the  tiJ^-of ,  or '  figure'  of  the  in- 
ward washing  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  represents  our  being 
buried  with  Christ  in  his  death,  yet  it  is  an  accomplishment, 
in  some  sense,  of  those  many  figures,  by  which  (aocording 

^ /  Videatldctot  Picherelli  exp6iiit.  verbohnn  institutiottia  coeme  Domini,  et 
ejusdem  diflsertationem  cl«  MissiU  f  1615. 
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to  tbd  dooirine  of  the  fiLthem)  it  was  prefigured.  Such  as,  in 
St.  Peter,  the  waters  of  the  deluge ;  in  TertulHan,  were  the 
waters  of  Jordan  into  which  Naaman  descended ;  in  St. 
AustiOy  the  waters  of  sprinkling :  these  were  types^  and  to 
these  baptism  did  succeed,  and  represented  the  tome  thing 
which  they  represented,  and  eflected  or  exhibited  the  thing 
it  did  represent,  and  therefore,  in  this  sense,  they  prefigured 
baptiatn :  and  yet  that  this  is  but  a  figure  still,  we  have  St. 
Peter's"^  warrant;  *' the  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the 
fleshy  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God).'* 
Hie  waters  of  the  flood  were  tJmoi  *  a  t3rpe*  of  the  waters  of 
baptism ;  the  waters  of  baptism  were  dwivmeov,  that  is,  <  a 
type  answering  to  a  type  :*  and  yet  even  here  there  is  a  ty- 
pical  representing,  and  signifying  part,  and  beyond  that  ther^ 
is  the  '  Veritas,-  or  the  *  thing  signified'  by  both.  So  it  is  in 
the  oblation  of  the  cake,  and  the  eucharisticai  bread,  that 
was  a  type  of  this,  and  this  the  ivrtrv^rovy  or  <  correspondent 
of  that ;  a  type  answering  to  a  type,  a  figure  to  a  figure ;  and 
Soth  of  them  did  and  do  respectively  represent  a  thing  yet 
more  secret.  For  as  St.  Austin  said,  these  and  those  are 
divers  in  the  sign,  but  equal  in  the  thing  signified ;  divers  in 
the  visible  species,  but  the  same  in  the  intelligible  significa- 
tion ;  those  were  promissive,  and  these  demonstrative ;  or,  as 
t>thers  express  it,  those  were  pronunciati ve,  and  these  of  the 
Oospel  are  contestative.  So  friar  Gregory  of  Padua'  noted 
in  the  council  of  Trent:  and  that  this  was  the  sense  of  Justin 
Martyr,  appears  to  him  that  considers  what  be  says.  1.  He 
does  not  say  the  '  cake*  is  a  type  of  the  bread,  but  *  the  obla- 
tion*  of  the  cake ;  that  is,  that  whole  rite  of  offering  a  cake, 
after  the  leper  was  cleansed,  in  token  of  thankfulness,  and 
for  his  legal  purity,  was  a  type  of  the  bread  of  the  eucharist, 
**  which,  for  the  remembrance  of  the  passion,  which  he  suf- 
fered for  these  men  whose  minds  are  purged  from  all  per- 
Yerseness,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  commanded  to  make  or 
-do:"  To  do  what?— To  do  bread?  or  to  make  bread  ?  No, 
but  to  make  bread  to  be  eucharisticai,  to  be  a  memorial  of 
the  passion,  to  represent  the  death  of  Christ :  so  that  it  is 
not  the  cake  and  the  bread  that  are  the  type  and  the  anti- 
type ;  but  the  oblation  of  the  cake  was  the  figure^  and  the 

»»  Jfet.iii.?l.  *  A.  D.  1547. 
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celebration  of  Christ*s  memorial,  and  the  eucharist  are  the 
things  presignified  and  prefigured;  but  then  it  remains,  that 
the  eucharistical  bread  is  but  the  instrument  of  a  memorial 
or  recordation,  which  still  supposes  soQiething  beyond  this,, 
and  by  this  to  be  figured  and  represented.    For  as  the  Apos- 
tle says,  *^  Our  fathers  did  eat  of  the  same  spiritual  meat/' 
that  is,  they  ate  Christ,  but  they  ate  him  in  figure,  that  is,  in 
an  external  symbol :  so  do  we :   only  theirs  is  abolished,  and 
ours  succeeds  the  old,  and  shall  abide  for  ever.     Nay,  the 
very  words  used  by  Justin  Martyr  do  evince  this,  it  is  S^ror 
Bu^oc^ifiriocs^  when  it  is  /  a  eucharist,  it  is  still  but  bread;' 
and  therefore  there  is  a  body,  of  which  this  is  but  an  out- 
ward argument,  a  vehicle,  a  channel  and  conveyance,  and 
that  is  the  body  of  Christ;  for  the  eucharistical  bread  is 
both  bread  and  Christ's  body  too.     For  it  is  a  good  ar- 
gument to  say,  ^^  This  is  bread  eucharistica],  therefore  this 
is  bread ;'''  and  if  it  be  bread  still,  it  must  be  a  figure  of 
the  bread  of  life;  and  this  is  that  which  I  affir^ned  to  be 
the  sense  of  Justin  Martyr.     The  like  expression  to  this  is 
in  his  second  Apology ;  "  It  is  not  common  bread,*' — ^mean- 
ing that  it  is  sanctified  and  made  eucharistical.     But  here, 
it  may  be,  the  argument  will  not  hold ;  '  It  is  not  common 
bread, — ^therefore  it  is  bread  ;'  for  I  remember  that  Cardinal 
Perron  hath  some  instances  against  this  way  of  arguing.  For 
the  dove  that  descended  upon  Christ*s  head,  was  not  a  com- 
mon dove ;  and  yet  it  follows  not,  therefore,  this  was  a  dove. 
The  three  that  appeared  to  Abraham,  were  not  common  men  ; 
therefore  they  were  men,  it  follows  not.     This  is'  the  sophis- 
try of  the  Cardinal,  for  the  confutation  of  which  I  have  so 
much  logic  left  as  to  prove  this  to  be  a  fallacy,  and  it  will 
soon  appear  if  it  be  reduced  to  a  regular  proposition.     *  This 
bread  is  not  common :  therefore  this  bread  is  extraordinary 
bread  ;'  but  therefore  *  this  is  bread  still ;' — here  the  conse- 
quence is  good ;  and  is  so  still,  when  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position is  something  real^,  and  not  in  appearance  only ;  be- 
cause whatsoever  is  but  in  appearance  and  pretence,  is  a 
'  non  ens'  in  respect  of  that  real  thing  which  it  counterfeits. 
And  therefore  it  follows  not,  *  this  is  not  a  common  dove  ; 

^  A  propositione  tertii  adjecti,  ad  proposltionem  secundi  adjecti  valet  con- 
sequentia,  si  subjectam  supponat  realiter.  Reg.  Dialect. — Vide  sect.  5.  n,  10. 
of  Christ's  Real  Presence  and  Spiritual. 
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therefore  it  is  a  dove;'  because,  if  this  be  modelled  into  a 
right  proposition,  *  nihil  supponit  ;^  *  there  is  no  subject  in 
it/  for  it  cannot  in  this  case  be  said,  *  Tliis  dove  is  no  com- 
mon dove;  but  this,  which  is  like  a  dove,  is  not  a  common 
dove ;  and  these  persons  which  look  like  men,  are  not  com- 
mon men.'  And  the  rule  for  this  and  the  reason  too  is  "  Non 
entis  nulla  sunt  prsedicata."— -To  which  also  this  may  be 
added,  that  in  the  proposition,  as  Cardinal  Perron  expresses 
it,  the  negation  is  not  the  adjective,  but  the  substantive  part 
of  the  predicate ;  Mt  is  no  common  dove ;'  where  the  nega- 
tive term  relates  to  the  dove,  not  to  common ;  it  is  no  dove  ; 
and  the  words  '  not  common'  are  also  equivocal,  and  as  it 
can  signify  'extraordinary,'  so  it  can  signify  *•  natural.^  But 
if  the  subject  of  the  proposition  be  something  risal,  then  the 
consequent  is  good;  as  if  you  bring  a  pigeon  from  Japan, 
all  red,  you  may  say,  *  This  is  no  common  pigeon,'  and  your 
argument  is  still  good ;  therefore  ^  it  is  a  pigeon.'-— So  if  you 
take  sugared  bread,  or  bread  niade  of  Indian  wheat,  you — s£ty*« 
ing, '  This  is  no  common  bread,'  do  mean  it  is  '  extraordinary* 
or  '  unusual,'  but  it  is  *  bread  still ;'  and  so  if  it  be  said, 
'  This  bread  is  euchaiistical,'  it  will  follow  rightly,  therefore 
*  this  is  bread.'  For  in  this  case  the  predicate  is  only  an  in- 
finite or  negative  term,  but  the  subject  is  supposed  and  af« 
firmed.  And  this  is  also  more  apparent,  if  the  proposition 
be  affirmative,  and  the  terms  be  not  infinite,  as  it  is  in  the 
present  case ;  '  This  bread  is  eucharistical.'  I  have  now,  I 
suppose,  cleared  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  expounded 
t^em  to  his  own  sense  and  the  truth ;  but  his  sense  will 
further  appear  in  other  words,  which  I  principally  rely  upon 
in  this  quotation.  For  speaking  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
"  Panis  dabiturei,  et  aqua  ejus  fidelis,"  he  hath  these  words ; 
It  appears  sufficiently  '*  that,  in  this  prophecy  he  speaks  of 
bread,  which  our  Lord  Christ  hath  delivered  to  us  to  do  z\s 
ayde/xv9i(Tiy  rot)  aa/fjioLro'ffoi'nffaff^M^^  for  a  memorial  that  he  is 
made  a  body'  for  them  that  believe  in  him,  for  whose  sake 
he  was  made  passible ;  and  of  the  cup  which,  for  the  record- 
ation of  his  blood,  he  delivered  to  them  to  do  [that  is,  give 
thanks]  or  celebrate  the  eucharist."  These  are  the  words  of 
Justin :  where,  1.  According  to  the  first  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  church,  he  treats  of  this  mystery  according  to  the 
style  of  the  evangelists  and  St.  Paul,  and  indeed  of  our 
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blessed  Lord  himself^  commanding  tdl  this  whole  mystery 
to  be  done  '  in  memory  of  him.'  2.  If  St.  Justin  had  meant 
any  thing  of  the  new  fabric  of  this  mystery^,  he  must  have 
taidy  Xgi^To/  v^piiwuv  roy  ipvav  iyw(utn«fQYn6ivrm,  '  die 
bread  made  bis  body ;'  though  this  also  would  not  have  done 
their  work  for  them ;  but  when  he  says  be  gave  the  bread 
only  for  the  remembrance  of  his  being  made  a  body,  the 
bread  must  needs  be  the  sign,  figure,  and  representation,  of 
that  body.  3.  Still  he  calls  it  bread,  even  then  when  Obrist 
gave  it ;  still  it  is  wine»  when  the  eucharist  is  made,  when 
the  faithful  have  given  thanks ;  and  if  it  be  bread  still,  we 
also  grant  it  to  be  Christ^s  body,  and  then  there  is  a  figure 
and  the  things  figured,  the  one  visible  and  the  other  in* 
visible ;  and  this  is  it  which  I  affirmed  to  be  the  sense 
of  Justin  Martyr.  And  it  is  more  perfectly  explicated  by 
St  Gregory  Nazianzen"'.  caUing  the  paschal  lamb  ^  a  figure 
of  a  figure/  of  which  I  shall  yet  give  an  account  in  thie 
section.  But  to  make  this  yet  more  clear,  od  yiq  is  urn* 
vh  ipvovj  odii  MOivov  orovov  ravra  X«i/A./3fliyopwy,  &c«  *'  We 
do  not  receive  these  as  common  bread  or  common  drink; 
but  as  by  the  word  of  Qod,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was 
made  flesh,  and  for  our  salvation  had  flesh  and  blood  :  so 
are  we  taught,  that  that  very  nouri8hment,-^-«on  which  by 
the  prayers  of  his  word  thanks  are  given,  by  which  our  flesh 
and  blood  are  nourished  by  change,<^^is  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  incarnate  Jesus.".  Here  St.  Austin  compares  the  conw 
secration  of  the  eucharist  by  prayer  to  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  the  thing  with  the  thing,  to  shew  it  is  not  common 
bread,  but  bread  made  Christ's  body ;  he  compares  not  the 
manner  of  one  with  the  manner  of  the  other,  as  Cardinal 
Perron  n  would  fain  have  it  believed,  for  if  it  were  so,  it  would 
not  only  destroy  an  article  of  Christian  faith,  but  even  of 
the  Roman  too ;  for  if  the  changes  were  in  the  same  manner, 
then  either  the  man  is  transubstantiated  into  Ood,  or  i^e 
the  bread  is  not  transubstantiated  into  Christ's  body ;  but 
the  first  cannot  be,  because  it  would  destroy  the  hypostatic 
cal  union,  and  make  Christ  to  be  one  nature  as  well  as  one 
person ;  but  for  the  latter  part  of  the  dilemma,  viz.,  that  the 

1  p.  896.         *  ^  Oratio  S.  in  PascLa. 

*  Sic  Bolevmn  loqui :.  »icut  panis  est  vita  corporis,  ita  verbum  Pei  est  vitg 
animn.  Non  scil.  eundem  conversionis  aut  nutriendi  modum  connotando^  ted 
limilem  et  asalogicum  effeetum  utriusque  nutrimeDli  oba^nrawlu. 
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faiead  is  not  transubBtantiated,  whether  it  be  true  or  fake^ 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  from  henoe :  and  therefore  the  Cardi- 
nal labours  to  no  purpose,  and  without  consideration  of 
what  may  follow.  But  now  these  words  make  Tery  much 
against  the  Roman  hypothesis,  and  directly  prove  the  stf« 
X^^ot^flfSfoF  rqo^p^f  ^  the  consecrated  bread/  that  is,  after  it 
is  consecrated,  to  be  natural  nourishment  of  the  body,  and 
therefore  to  be  Christ's  body  only  spiritually,  and  sacrament*^ 
sllyx  unless  it  can  be  two  substances  at  the  same  time; 
Obrist's  body  and  bread  in  the  natural  sense,  which  the 
chuvch  of  Rome  at  this  day  will  not  allow ;  and  if  it  were 
allowed,  it  would  follow  tluit  Christ's  body  should  be  tnia? 
substantiated  into  our  body,  and  suffer  the  very  worst 
changes,  which,  in  our  eating  and  digestion  and  separation, 
happen  to  common  bread.  This  argument  reUes  upon  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  many  of  the  andent  fathers  besides 
Justin  Martyr^,  especially  St.  Ifenseus;  and  certainly  de^ 
stDoya  the  whole  Roman  article  of  transubstantiation ;  if  the 
eueharistical  br^ad  nourishes  the  body,  then  it  is  still  the 
substance  of  bread  :  for  accidents  do  not  nourish,  and  quan« 
tity  or  quality  is  not  the  subject  or  term  of  nutrition;  but 
leparation  of  substance  by  a  substantial  change  of  one  into 
another.    But  of  this  enough. 

Eusebius  is  next  alleged  in  the  ^  Dissuasive ;'  but  his  words, 
though  pregnant  and  full  of  proof  against  the  Roman  hypoi* 
thesis,  are  by  all  the  eontra-scribers  let  alone ;  only  one  of 
them  says*,  that  the  place  of  the  quotation  is  not  rightly 
marked,  for  the  first  three  chapters  are  not  extant:  well  I 
but  the  words  are,  and  the  last  chapter  is,  which  is  there 
quoted;  and  to  the  tenth  chapter  the  printer  should  hare 
more  carefully  attended,  and  not  omit  the  cipher ;  which  I 
suppose  he  would,  if  he  had  foreseen  he  should  have  beeii 
written  against  by  so  learned  an  adversary.  But  to  let  them 
agree  as  well  as  they  can,  the  words  of  Eusebius,  out  of 
his  last  chapter,  I  translated  as  well  as  I  could ;  the  Greek 

words  I  have  set  in  the  margentq,  that  eveiry  one  that  under^ 

o  Lib.  4.  c.  84.  lib.  5*  c.  2.  P  A,  L. 

4  Dipioonstr.  Evang.  lib.  8.  c.  ult.  T»^tv  ^r«  rw  ^vfMtr«t  tniv  /twifiuif  Wi  ^jftc- 
wi^tit  ixrtXtTv  ^k  irmCc)iM9  rwTt  f^fMtrcf  Atfr»v,  Koi  rou  trurv^Uu  «SfMcr»t  xatrk  Biff 
^Ef  ^t  ftmsfnt  ^mSinMtif  tretMiXmf^Ttt.  'Theappstles  received  a  command  aceoid- 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  tne  New  Testament  to  make  a  memory  of  this  sacrifice 
upon  the  table  hj  the  symbols  of  his  body  and  healthful  blooci,  So  the  words 
ere  traaslated  in  the  IHssuasive.   But  the  Letter  translates  them  thus  t  '  Seeing: 
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stands,  may  see  I  did  htm  right;  and  indeed  to  do  my  adref^ 
sary  right,  when  he  goes  about  to  change,  not  to  mend  the 
translation,  he  only  changes  the  order  of  the  words,  but  in 
nothing  does  he  mend  his  own  matter  by  it :  for  he  acknow- 
ledges the  main  question,  viz.«  that  '  the  memory  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  is  to  be  celebrated  in  certain  signs  on  the  table;' 
but  then,  that  I  may  do  myself  right,  and  the  question  too ; 
whosoever  translated  these  words  for  this  gentleman,  hath 
abused  him,  and  made  him  to  rencfer  UreXsTv  as  if  it  were 
sKreXETffdptif  and  hath  made  rw  y^Yfiyi,w  to  be  governed  by  vra- 
^€iX9}(porEr,  which  is  so  far  off  it,  and  hath  no  relation  to  it, 
and  not  to  be  governed  by  ExrEXsrv  with  which  it  is  joined ;  and 
hath  made  cdtyMros  to  be  governed  by  r^v  tM^ni^w^  when,  it 
hath  a  substantive  of  its  own,  (rviJifioKcifv ;  and  he  repeats  rin 
luvnyLW  once  more  than  it  is  in  the  words  of  Eusebius,  only  be- 
cause he  would  not  have  the  reader  suppose,  that  Eusebius 
called  the  consecrated  elements,  ^  the  symbols  of  the  body 
and  blood/  But  this  fraud  was  too  much  studied  to  be  ex- 
cusable upon  the  stock  of  human  infirmity,  or  an  innocent 
persuasion.  But  that  I  may  satisfy  the  :reader  in  this  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  the  testimony  and  doctrine  of  Eusebius  can 
extend,  he  hath  these  w^ords  fully  to  our  purpose:  *^  First, 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  then  after  him  his  priests  of  all 
nations,  celebrating  the  spiritual  sacrifice .  according  to  the 
ecclesiastic  laws,  by  the  bread  and  the  wine  signify  the  mys- 
teries of  his  body  and  healing  blood." — ^And  again :  "  By  the 
wine,  which  is  the  symbol  of  his  blood,  he  purges  the  old 
sins  of  them,  who  were  baptized  into  his  death,. and  believe 
in  his  blood."  Again:  ^'  He  gave  to  his  disciples  the  sym- 
bols of  the  divine  economy,  commanding  them  to  make  the 
image  (figure  or  representation)  of  his  own  body."  And  again: 
"  He  received  not  the  sacrifices  of  blood,  nor  the  slaying  of 
divers  beasts  instituted  in  the  law  of  Moses,  but  ordained  .we 
should  use  bread,  the  symbol  of  his  own  body'."      So  far  I 

therefore  we  have  received  the  memory  of  this  sacrifice  to  be  celebrated  in  cer- 
tain signs  on  the  table,  and  the  memory  of  that  body  and  healtliful  blood  (as 
is  the  institute  of  the  New  Testament).' 

^  Lib.  5.  c.  3.   U^Zrot  fuv  etvros  i  ^»trh(  »«<  Ku^tH  iifMv,  lirura  el  <|  avrw  trmfrtg 

Ufiif  aw  9rarra,  ra  t4vfi»  Tfif  mivfiutrixfiv  i^nriXovvrtSi  xetru  rcvf  i»x>,WM^rmtls  Bttr/icvg, 
.<^...^...^.  ^,-«.  .,-,.  -. —  — _.  — ^^ 

us 

.&r»KU^»i^u,    £t  paulo  post :    II«A,Ki  ya^  ttvrSf  ra  ^vftU^a  riis  Miw  tiMivtfiiaf  tmV 
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thought  M  to  set  down  the  words  of  £usebiUS|  to  conTince 
my  adversary  that  Eusebius  is  none  of  theirs,  but  he  is 
wholly  ours  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament. 

St.  Macarius'  is  cited  in  the  Dissuasive  in  these  words ; 
**  In  the  church  is  offered  bread  and  wine,  the  antitype  of 
his  flesh  and  blood,  and  they  that  partake  of  the  bread  that 
appears,  do  spiritually  eat  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  V  A.  L.  saith, 
*  Macarius  saith  not  so,  but  rather  the  contrary,  viz.,  bread 
and  wine  exhibiting  the  exemplar  [or  an  antityffe],  his  flesh 
and  blood/  Now  although  I  do  not  suppose  many  learned 
or  good  men  will  concern  themselves  with  what  this  little 
man  says ;  yet  I  cannot  but  note  [that  they  who  gave  him 
this  answer,  may  be  ashamed],  for  here  is  a  double  satisfac- 
tion in  this  little  answer.  First,  he  puts  in  the  word  <  exhi- 
biting,' of  his  own  head ;  there  being  no  such  word  in  St* 
Macarius  in  the  words  quoted.  2.  He  makes  cxpxof  to  be 
put  with  dvrirwoy,  by  way  of  apposition,  expressly  against 
tiie  mind  of  St.  Macarius,  and  against  the  very  grammar 
of  his  words.  And  after  all,  he  studies  to  abuse  his  author, 
and  yet  gets  no  good  by  it  himself;  for  if  it  were  in  the 
words  as  he  hath  invented  it,  or  somebody  else  for  him,  yet 
it  makes  against  him  as  much,  saying, '  Bread  and  wine  eidii- 
bit  Christ's  body  ;^  which  is  indeed  true,  though  not  here 
said  by  the  saint,  but  is  directly  against  the  Roman  article, 
because  it  confesses  that  to  be  bread  and  vnne  by  which 
Chrises  body  is  exhibited  to  us :  but  much  more  is  the  whole 
testimony  of  St.  Macarius,  which,  in  the  Dissuasive,  is 
translated  exactly,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  the  Greek  words 
cited  in  the  margent. 

There  now  only  remains  the  authority  of  St.  Austin, 
which  this  gentleman «  would  fain  snatch  from  the  church 
of  England,  and  assert  to  his  own  party*  I  cited  five 
places  out  of  St.  Austin,  to  the  last  of  which  but  one,  he 
gives  this  answer;  that  *  St.  Austin  hath  no  such  words 
in  that  book,  that  is,  in  the  tenth  book  against  Faustus 
the  Manichee/     Concerning  which,  I  am  to  inform  the  gen« 

•»r«v  itmf$ii%6U  fiut^firmtst  r^y  iltUtet  rw  titov  trt^fiarot  itMUfitu  ira^MtiXtuifU9$t*^^ 
Ovxiri  ruf  Ttdu/Aartit  ^v^iuf  »v^  rag  ita^a  M«0'ti  *tv  itMpi^tif  ^a^mv  ^^tpetytut  y(y«/M0Sir}}- 
/KiMf  tr^9^UTi,  «ifr^  ^  x^n^^tu  rufMx^  vm  tUov  rttftMrt  wttPtHUv,  "Ori  U  vri 
buKXiff/f  w^tftf^i^irioM  tl^rts  »«u  «TMf »  itirirtnew  v^t  vm^nH  »urtS  »eu  r«v  aSfitaref,  xm  ti 
pt%ra3LttftS»9wrtf  *i»  rw^mmftktw  tUrw^  WfUfft»n»£s  ^  rd^xu  Toy  Kv»Uu  WB-itv^tr 
*  Macarius,  homil.  S7.  ^  P.  23.  «  Ibid. 
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tleman  a  little  better.  These  words,  *'  that  which  by  all  men 
is  called  a  sacrifice,  is  the  sign  of  the  true  saorifice,*' — are  ia 
the  tenth  book  of  St.  Austin  «  de  Ciritate,'  cap.  5*  and  make 
a  distinct  quotation,  and  ought  by  the  printer  to  hate  been 
divided  by  a  column,  as  the  other.  But  the  following  words, 
"  iti  which  the  flesh  of  Christ  after  his  aSsumptiott  is  oek-. 
brated  by  the  sacrament  of  remembrance,"  are  in  the  20ih, 
book,  cap.  21  i  against  Faustus  the  Manichee«.  All  these  wotdff 
and  divers  bthers  of  St.  Austin  I  knit  together  in  a  close 
order,  like  a  continued  discourse ;  but  all  of  them  are  St» 
Austin's  words,  ds  appears  in  the  places  set  dowii  in  the 
margent.  But  this  gentleiiian  cared  not  fbr  what  was  said 
by  St.  Austin,  he  was  as  well  |)leased  that  a  figure  was  fals^ 
printed ;  but  to  the  words  he  hath  nothing  to  say;  To  the 
6Ht  of  the  other  four  buly  he  makes  this  tjrude  answer  i  that 
'  St.  Austin  denied  hot  the  real  eating  df  Christ's  body  in  tb^ 
^ueharist,  btit  only  the  eatiilg  ih  that  gtoss^  carnal,  Imd  sen-^ 
sible  manner,  a&  the  Caphamaites  cioneeited.*'  To  WWfch  I 
reply^  that  it  is  triie,  that  upon  occasion  of  this  error  Bt/ 
Austin  did  s|yeak  thode  words:  cknd  although  the  Somail 
error  be  not  so  gross  ILnd  dull  as  that  of  the  Oaphamc^tes, 
yet  it  was  as  ialse,  ks  unreasonable,  and  as  impossible.  And 
be  ihe  oceiasioil  of  the  words  what  they  are,  or  eaii  b^;  yel 
upod  this  occasioh  SI.  AulstiU  spake  WOrd^^  Which  tB  ^eA 
confute  the  Homati  erroi!  as  the  Caf^hamniticfi^l.  For  it  is  mi 
ohly  fals^  whibh  the  men  of  Gapemauni  dreamt  of^  but  ih^ 
antithesis  to  this  is  that  whibh  St;  Austin  urges,  aiid  Which 
eomes  hoitid  td  ouf  ^uestioh^  <  I  hate  cohitUended  td  you  ^ 
sacrament,  which  being  spiritually  understood  lihall  qiiidk^M 
you  2*  but  because  St&  Austin  waS  the  inosl  diltgetit  expounder 
^t  this  mystery  among  all  the  iathersi  I  will  g^tify  iiiy 
iidvei*sai^,  or  rather  indeed  hiy  uhprejiidicaie  read^j  by 
^ving  Sottife  othfeif  f  i^ry  cleskr  aud  Unanswerable  evidences  bf 
the  Boctritie  of  St.  Austin^  agreeing  perfectly  with  that  of  oUi' 
l^htirbhSr :  "  At  this  titoe,  after  manifest  token  Of  ohr  liberty 
hUth  shined  ih  the  resulrection  of  our  Lord  JesUs,  We  ai^e  hot 
burdened  with  the  heavy  operation  of  signs :  but  some  few 
iUistead  of  many,^^blit  those  inost  easy  to  be  idon^,  and  riiost 

^  Hdjbs  ntrificii  caro  ei  san^is  ante  aarentmii  Christi  peryktiimiB  flimilH 
tudinura  pToinittebatiir :  in  pasirione  Cfaritti  per  ipsam  Veritat^m  Teddebatuf) 
post  kiieensnni  Christi  per  fiaeramentnm  memorin  celebiratnf .  Lib.  lO.  b.  91^ 
contr.  Fatostuni  Manich.  7  be  Doctn  CbriMtlibt  8.  cap.  9. 
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glorickfs  to  be  tkhderstood,  and  modt  pure  ifi  thdt  6b6erVa^ 
tioti,  our  Lord  hitnsdf»  snd  the  apostolibal  disciplin^^  hath 
delivered ;  such  is  the  sacrament  of  baptisnl,  and  the  cele^ 
bration  of  the  body  and  blood  of  oiir  Lord,  which,  wbeti  everjf 
one  takes,  he  ttndetstandb  whhher  thej  inay  be  referred^  that 
be  m&y  give  tb^  Terieratioti,  net  with  cariial  service^  btii 
with  a  spiritual  liberty.  For  as  to  follow  the  letter,  and  to 
take  the  signs  for  tiie  things  ^igntfi^d  by  them,  is  a  servile 
infirmity;  eo  to  Interpret  the  signs  unp^ofitaUy  is  an  evfl 
wandering  error.  But  he  that  tnderslsiids  not  #hal  the 
«gn  mgnifies/  btit  yet  tinderaicUideth  it  to  be  a  sign>  is  not 
ptesded  witti  i^ervitude;  But  it  is  better  id  be  preseed  Wiih  uli^ 
known  signs,  so  they  be  profitable,  than^  by  expotmding  them 
toiprdfititbly,  to  thrust  oiiir  neeks  into  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
from  whibh  they  were  brought  ibrth/'  All  this  St.  Austin 
spake  concerning  the  saerameittal  signs^  the  bread  and  the 
wine  in  the  euehatidt ;  and  if  bjr  &ese  words  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  aiBBrm,  that  they  are  the  signs  signifying  Christ's  body 
and  blood  ^  let  who  please  to  undertake  it,  make  sense  of 
them :  fbt  iny  part  I  cannot. 

To  the  same  purpose  are  diese  wordu  of  his*;  Christ  is 
tii  himself  orice  immolated,  and  yet  in  the  sacrament  he  is 
saerifioed  not  only  in  the  tolemnities  of  Easter,  but  every 
day  with  the  people.  Neither  indeed  does  be  lie,  who  being 
askedy  shall  answer^  that  he  is  sacrificed :  fdr  if  the  sacra^ 
ments  have  not  a  similitude  df  those  things  of  which  they  are 
sacraments^  they  were  altogether  no  sacraments ;  but  com- 
monly for  this  similitude  they  take  the  names  of  the  thingi 
themselves, '  dicut  ergo  secundum  quendam  modum,'  &c*  As 
^  therefore  after  a  ceftain  manner'  the  sacrament  Of  the  body 
of  Christ  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  sacrament  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  the  blood  of  Cbrist>  so  the  sacrament  of  faith 
(vis:.,  baptism^  is  faith. "'-^Christ  is  but  once  immolated  or 
sacrificed  in  himself,  but  every  da^  in  the  sacrament ;  that 
properly,  ibis  in  figure ;  that  in  substance^  this  in  similitude ; 
that  nattirally,  this  sacramentally  and  spiritually.  But  there^ 
fore  we  call  this  mystery  a  sacrifice,  as  we  call  the  sacra- 
ment Chtisf  8  body,  viz,^  by  way  of  simihtude  or  after  a  cer- 
tain manner,  for  upon  this  account  the  names  of  the  things 
are  imputed  tb  their  very  figures.    This  Is  St.  Austin's  sehse; 

«  Epxst.  ss. 
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iivbich  indeed  he  frequently  so  expresses*  Now  I  dosire  it 
may  be  observed^  that  oftentimes  ivhen  St.'  Austin  speaking 
of  the  eucharistj  calls  it  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  he 
oftentimes  adds^  by  v^ay  of  expUcation,  that  he  means  it,  in 
the  sacramental^  figurative  sense ;  but  whenever  he  calls  it, 
the  figure  or  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body,  he  never  oiTers  to 
explain  that  by  any  words,  by  which  he  may  signify  such  a 
real  or  natural  being  of  Christ's  body  there,  as  the  church  of 
Rome  dreams  of;  but  he  ought  not,  neither  would  he  have 
given  ofience  or  umbrage  to  the  church,  by  any  such  incu- 
rious and  loose  handling  of  things,  if  the  church  in  his  age 
had  thought  of  it,  otherwise,  than  that  it  was  Christ's  body 
in  a  sacramental  sense. 

Though  I  have  remarked  all  that  is  objected  by  A.  L.  yet 
E.  W.*  is  not  satisfied  with  the  quotation  out  of  Gregory 
Kazianzen,  not  but  that  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  right,  for  he 
sets  down  the  words  in  Latin^;  but  they  conclude  nothing 
against  transubstantiation.  Why  so  ?  because,  though  the  pas- 
chal was  a  type  of  a  type,  a  figure  of  a  figure,  yet  *  in  St.  Gre* 
gory's  sense,  Christ  concealed  under  the  species  of  bread  may 
be  rightly  called  a  figure  of  its  own  self,  more  clearly  here- 
after to  be  shewed  us  in  heaven/— To  this  pitiful  answer  the 
reply  is  easy.  St.  Gregory  clearly  enough  expresses  himself, 
that  in  the  immolation  of  the  passover  Christ  was  figured; 
that  in  the  eucharist  he  still  is  figured ;  there  more  obscurely, 
here  more  clearly,  but  yet  still  but  typically,  or  in  figure; 
^  nunc  quidem  adhuc  typice ;'  <  here  we  are  partakers  of  him 
typically.'  Afterward  we  ^  shall  see  him  perfectiy,'  meaning, 
in  his  Father's  kingdom. — So  that  the  saint  affirms  Christ  to 
be  received  by  us  in  the  sacrament,  after  a  figurative  or  ty- 
pical manner  :  and  therefore,  not  after  a  substantial,  as  that 
is  opposed  to  figurative.  Now  of  what  is  this  a  type? — of 
himself  to  be  more  clearly  seen  in  heaven  hereafter.— It  is  very 
true,  it  is  so ;  for  this  whole  ceremony,  and  figurative,  ritual 
receiving  of  Christ's  body  here,  does  prefigure  our  more  ex^ 
cellent  receiving  and  enjoying  him  hereafter ;  but  then  it  fol- 
lows that  the  very  proper  substance  of  Christ's  body  is  not 
here ;  for  figure  or  shadow  and  substance  cannot  be  the  same; 

•  p.  41. 

*>  Oiat.  3,  in  Pascha.  Jam  verd  paschalis  participes  erimus,  nunc  quidem 
adhuc  typice,  tametsi  apertiil^s  licet  quam  in  veteri ;  legale  siquidem  paacha 
(nee  enim  dicere  veiebor)  figura  erat  obscarior. 
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to  say  a  thing  that  is  present,  is  a  figure  of  itself  hereafter,  is 
to  be  said  by  no  man  but  him  that  cares  not  what  he  says. 
'  Nemo  est  sui  ipsius  imagOf'  saith  St.  Hilary^ ;  and  yet  if 
it  were  possible  to  be  otherwise,  it  is  a  strange  figure  or 
sign  of  a  thing,  that  what  was  invisible,  should  be  a  sign  of 
what  is  visible*  Bellarmine^,  being  greatly  put  to  it  by  the 
fathers  calling  the  sacrament  '  the  figure  of  Christ's  body/ 
says,  it  is  in  some  sense  a  figure  of  Christ's  body  on  the  cross ; 
and  here  E.  W»  would  affirm  out  of  Nazianzen  that  it  is  a 
figure  of  Christ's  body  glorified.  Now  suppose  both  those 
dreamers  say  right,  then  this  sacrament,  which  whether  you 
look  forwards  or  backwards,  is  a  figure  of  Christ's  body,— • 
cannot  be  that  body  of  which  so  many  ways  it  is  a  figure.  So 
that  the  whole  force  of  £.  W.'^s  answer  is  this ;  that  if  that 
which  is  like  be  the  same,  then  it  is  possible  that  a  thing  may 
be  a  sign  of  itself,  and  a  man  may  be  his  own  picture ;  and 
that  which  is  invisible,  may  be  a  sign  to  give  notice  to  como 
see  a  thing  that  is  visible. 

I  have  now  expedited  this  topic  of  authority  in  this 
question.  Amongst  the  many  reasons  I  urged  against  tran* 
substantiation  (which  I  suppose  to  be  unanswerable^  and 
if  I  could  have  answered  them  myself,  I  would  not  have 
produced  them),  these  gentlemen  my  adversaries  are 
pleased  to  take  notice  but  of  one^;  bat  by  that  it  may 
be  seen  how  they  could  have  answered  all  the  rest,  if  they 
had  pleased.  The  argument  is  this :  ^  Every  consecrated 
wafer  (saith  the  church  of  Rome)  is  Christ's  body ;  and  yet 
this  wafer  is  not  that  wafer,  therefore  either  this  or  that  is 
not  Christ's  body,  or  else  Christ  hath  two  natural  bodies^ 
for  here  are  two  wafers.^  To  this  is  answered.  The  multi- 
plication of  wafers  does  not  multiply  bodies  to  Christ,  no  more 
than  head  and  feet  infer  two  souls  in  a  man,  or  conclude 
there  are  two  Gods,  one  in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  earth, 
because  heaven  and  earth  are  more  distinct  than  two  wafers. 
^-To  which  I  reply,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  in  the  head  and 
feet  as  in  two  parts  of  the  body  which  is  one  and  whole,  and 
so  is  but  in  one  place,  and  consequently  is  but  one  soul.  But 
if  the  feet  were  parted  from  the  body  by  other  bodies  inter- 
medial, then  indeed,  if  there  were  but  one  soul  in  feet  and 

^  l^h.  de  Synod.  ^  De  Euchar.  lib.  2.  c.  15.  sect.  Est  i^itur  tertia. 

«  p.  W.  p.  42. 
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he^,  the  gentleman  had  spoken  to  thp  purpose.  Bat  hem 
these  wafers  are  two  entire  wafers,  separate  the  one  from  the 
other ;  bodies  intermedial  put  between ;  and  that  which  is 
here  is  not  there ;  and  yet  of  each  of  them  it  is  affirfned^  that 
it  is  Christ's  body ;  that  is,  of  two  wafers,  and  of  two  Ihousaad 
wafers,  it  is  at  the  same  time  affirmed  of  every  one  that  it  is 
Christ's  body.  Now  if  these  wafers  are  substantially  not 
the  same,  not  one,  but  many ;  and  yet  every  one  of  these 
many  is  substantially  and  properly  Christ's  body,  then  these 
bodies  are  many,  for  they  are  many  of  whom  it  is  said, 
^  Every  one  distinctly,  and  separately,  and  in  itself,  is  Christ's 
body.'  3.  For  his  comparing  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
wafer,  with  the  presence  of  Ood  in  heaven,  is  spoken 
without  common  wit  or  sense ;  for  does  ai^  man  say  that 
God  is  in  two  places,  and  yet  be  the  same  one  God  ?  Can 
Ood  be  in  two  places  that  cannot  be  in  one  1  Can  he  be  de- 
termined and  numbered  by  places,  that  fills  all  places  by  his 
presence  ?  or  is  Christ^ s  body  in  the  sacrament,  as  God  is  in 
the  world,  that  is  ^  repletiv^,^  filling  all  things  alike,  spaces 
void  and  spaces  full,  and  there  where  there  is  no  place, 
where  the  measures  are  neither  time  nor  place,  but  only  the 
power  and  will  of  God.  This  answer,  besides  that  it  is  weak 
and  dangerous,  is  also  to  no  purpose,  unless  the  church  of 
Some  will  pass  over  to  the  Lutherans  and  maintain  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.  Yea,  but  St.  Austin^  says  of  Christ 
**  ferebatur  in  manibus  suis,*'  &c.  "  he  bore  himself  in  his 
own  hands :"  and  what  then  ? — ^  Then  though  every  wafer  be 
Christ's  body,  yet  the  multiplication  of  wafers  does  not  mul- 
tiply bodies :  for  then  there  would  be  two  bodies  of  Christ, 
when  he  carried  his  own  body  in  his  hands.'— ^o  this  I  answer^ 
that  concerning  St.  Austin's  mind  we  are  already  satisfied, 
but  that  which  he  says  here  is  true,  as  he  spake  and  intended 
it;  for  by  his  own  riile,  the  similitudes  and  figures  of  things 
are  oftentimes  called  by  the  names  of  those  things  whereof 
they  are  similitudes:  Christ  bore  his  own  body  in  his  owil 
hands,  when  he  bore  the  sacrament  of  his  body ;  for  of 
that  also  it  is  true,  that  it  is  truly  his  body  in  a  sacramental, 
spiritual,  and  real  manner,  that  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  According  to  the  words  of 
St.  4^stin  cited  by  f.  Lombard :  "  We  call  that  the  body  of 
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Christ,  whicby  being  taken  from  the  fhiito  of  the  earth,  and 
conseGrated  by  mystie  prayer^  we  receive  in  memory  of  the 
Lord's  passion ;  which  when  by  the  hands  of  men  it  is  brofight 
on  to  that  visible  shape,  it  is  not  sai^tified  to  beeomfe  m 
worthy  a  sacram^nti  but  by  the  Spirij;  of  Qod  working  invir 
sifolyf/'^'^If  this  be  good  catholio  doetrine,  and  if  tbi9  QOAr 
ftssioB  of  this  article  be  right*  the  r&hurcb  of  EngJ/^nd  i«  n^bt ; 
bat  then  when  die  ohureb  of  Aome  will  i|Ot  Ut  M  9lon§ 
in  this  truth  and  miodesty  of  confession,  but  impose  wknt  is 
tfnknown  in  antiquity  and  Seripture»  and  against  eommon 
sense,  and  die  reason  of  all  the  world  $  she  mu9t  be  greatly 
in  the  wrong.  B«](t  as  to  this  qiieition*  I  wts  h^re  only  to 
justify  the  Dissuasive ;  I  suppdso  these  gentlemoA  m^y  be 
fully  eadsfied  in  the  whole  inquiry,  if  tbey  please  tp  r«ad  A 
book^  I  have  written  a^  this  subject  entirplyi  of  whioh 
hitherto  they  are  pleased  to  take  no  great  noU^^. 


SEOTION  IV. 

Of  the  HcUf^Oonmiumon. 

When  the  Frenc]i  ambassador  in  tjie  coiincil  of  Trent,  A,  D. 
1561,  piade  instance  for  restitution  of  the  chalice  to  the  laity^ 
ptmopg  other  oppositiojis  the  Cardinal  St.  Angejo  answered  j 
*  thdt  b^  would  never  give  a  cup  full  of  such  deacjjy  poisgn  to 
the  people  of  Fi'^nce,  instead  of  a  medicine,  and  that  it  was 
beM^r  tp  let  them  diei  than  to  cure  them  with  puch  remedies.' 
The  apabs^ssador  being  greatly  offended,  replied ;  *  that  it  was 
i^pt  fit  to  give  the  name  of  poison  tp  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
to  call  the  holy  apostles  poisoners,  and  the  ftithers  of  the 
primitive  phurch,  and  of  that  which  followed  for  many  hun# 
dred  ye^rp,  lyho  with  much  spiritual  profit  have  ministered  the 
cup  of  that  blpod  to  all  the  people :'  this  was  a.  great  and  a 
public^  yet  but  a,  single  person,  that  gave  so  great  offence, 
.  One  pf  the  greatest  scgmdals  that  ever  was  given  to  Christ- 
efidom,  was  given  by  the  council  of  Constance*;    which 

t  Lib.  9.  deTrin.  c.  4.  in  fine  P.  Lombard,  ditf.  1 1.  lib.  4?  ad  llaem  lit.  C, 
^  Christ's  Real  and  Spiritual  Presence  in  the  Sacrament^  ag^ainst  the  Doctrine 
of  Traniub»tantiatioD  : '  printed  at  London  by  R,  Ro^stos,  *  Sese.  19. 
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having  acknowledged  that  Christ  administered  this  venerable 
sacrament  under  both  kinds  of  bread  and  wine,  and  that  in 
the  primitive  church  this  sacrament  was  received  of  the  faith- 
ful under  both  kinds,  yet  the  council  not  only  condemns  tliem 
as  heretics,  and  to  be  punished  accordingly,  who  say  it  is  un- 
lawful to  observe  the  custom  and  law  of  giving  it  in  one  kind 
only ;  but  under  pain  of  excommunication  forbids  all  priests 
to  communicate  the  people  under  both  kinds*  This  last 
thing  is  so  shameful  and  so  impious,  that  A.  L.  directly  de- 
nies that  there  is  any  such  thing  :  which  if  it  be  not  an  ai^u« 
ment  of  the  self-conviction  of  the  roan,  and  a  resolution  to 
abide  in  his  error,  and  to  deceive  the  people  even  against  his 
knowledge,  let  all  the  world  judge:  for  the  words  of  the 
council's  decree,  as  they  are  set  down  by  Can^nza,  at  the  end 
of  the  decree,  are  these ;  *^  Item  prsecipimus,  sub  po&na  ex- 
communicationis,  quod  nullus  presbyter  communicet  populum 
sub  utraque  specie  panis  et  vini  V  I  need  say  no  more  in 
this  affair :  to  affirm  it  necessary  to  do  in  the  sacraments 
what  Christ  did,  is  called  heresy ;  and  to  do  so  is  punished 
with  excommunication.  But  we  who  follow  Christ,  hope  we 
shall  communicate  with  him,  and  then  we  are  well  enough ; 
especially  since  the  veiy  institution  of  the  sacrament,  in  both 
kinds,  is  a  sufficient  commandment  to  minister  and  receive  it 
in  both  kinds.  For  if  the  church  of  Rome  upon  their  sup- 
position only,  that  Christ  did  barely  institute  confession,  do 
therefore  urge  it  as  necessary,  it  will  be  a  strange  partiality, 
that  the  confessed  institution  by  Christ  of  the  two  sacramental 
species,  shall  not  conclude  them  as  necessary,  as  the  other 
upon  an  unproved  supposition.  And  if  the  institution  of  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds  be  not  equal  to  a  command,  then 
there  is  no  command  to  receive  the  bread,  or  indeed,  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  at  all :  but  it  is  a  mere  act  of  superero- 
gation, that  the  priests  do  it  at  all,  and  an  act  of  favour  and 
grace,  that  they  give  even  the  bread  itself  to  the  laity. 

But  besides  this,  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  the  church 
of  Rome  only  binds  her  subjects  to  observe  the  decree  of  ab- 
staining from  the  cup,  *  jure  humano,^  and  yet  they  shall  be 
bound  *  jure  divino,'  to  believe  it  to  be  just,  and  specially 
since  the  causes  of  so  scandalous  an  alteration  are  not  set 
down  in  the  decree  of  any  council ;  and  those  which  are  set 

.  ^  LugduQi.  A.  D.  1600.  apudHoratiumCardon.  p.  440. 
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down  by  private  doctors,  besides  that  they  are  no  record  of 
the  church,  they  are  ridiculous,  weak,  and  contemptible* 
But  as  Granatensis^  said  in  the  council  of  Trent,  *  This  afiair 
can  neither  be  regulated  by  Scripture  nor  traditions  (for 
surely  it  is  s^ainst  both),  but  by  wisdom ;'  wherein  because 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  circumspection,  I  suppose  the 
church  of  Rome  will  always  be  considering,  whether  she 
should  give  the  chaUce  or  no ;  and  because  she  will  not  ac- 
knowledge any  reason  sufficient  to  give  it,  she  will  be  content 
to  keep  it  away  without  reason :  and,  which  is  worse,  the 
church  of  Rome  excommunicates »  those  priests  that  com- 
municate the  people  in  both  kinds ;  but  the  primitive  church 
excommunicates  them  that  receive  but  in  one  kind.  It  is 
too  much  that  any  part  of  the  church  should  so  much  as  in 
a  single  instance  administer  the  holy  sacrament  otherwise 
than  it  is  in  the  institution  of  Christ ;  there  being  no  other 
warrant  for  doing  the  thing  at  all,  but  Christ'*s  institution, 
and  therefore  no  other  way  of  learning  how  to  do  it,  but  by 
the  same  institution  by  which  all  of  it  is  done  And  if  there 
can  come  a  case  of  necessity  (as  if  there  be  no  wine,  or  if  a 
man  cannot  endure  wine),  it  is  then  a  disputable  matter,  whe- 
ther it  ought  or  not  to  be  omitted ;  for  if  the  necessity  be  of 
God's  making,  he  is  supposed  to  dispense  with  the  impossi- 
bility :  but  if  a  man  alters  what  God  appointed,  he  makes  to 
himself  a  new  institution  ;  for  which,  in  this  case,  there  can 
be  no  necessity,  nor  yet  excuse.  But  suppose  either  one  or 
other;  yet  so  long  as  it  is,  or  is  thought,  a  case  of  necessity, 
the  thing  may  be  hopefully  excused,  if  not  actually  justified ; 
and  because  it  can  happen  but  seldom,  the  matter  is  not 
great :  let  the  institution  be  observed  always  where  it  can. 
But  then,  in  all  cases  of  possibility,  let  all  prepared  Christians 
be  invited  to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  according 
to  his  institution;  or  if  that  be  too  much,  at  least  let  all  them 
that  desire  it,  be  permitted  to  receive  it  in  Christ's  way:  but 
that  men  are  not  suffered  to  do  so,  that  they  are  driven  from 
it,  that  they  are  called  heretic  for  saying  it  is  their  duty  to 
receive  it  as  Christ  gave  it  and  appointed  it,  that  they  should 
be  excommunicated  for  desiring  to  communicate  in  Christ's 

»  A.D.   1562. 

*  Vide  Preface  to  Uie  Dissuasiye,  part  1 .  canon  Comperimus  de  Conseciat. 
dist.  $. 
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Uoody  by  the  symbol  of  his  blood,  according  to  the  prder  of 
him  that  gave  hU  blood;  this  is  such  a  strai^e  piece  of 
Ohiistianity^that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  antichrist  can 
do  more  against  it,  unless  he  take  it  ail  away.  I  only  desire 
those  persons,  who  are  here  concerned,  to  weigh  well  the 
words  of  Ohristy  and  the  consequents  of  them :  ^'  He  that 
breaketh  one  of  the  least  of  my  commandments,  and  shall 
teach  men  so/*  and  what  if  he  eompel  men  so?  ^ shall  be 
called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God/* 
'  To  the  canon  last  mentioned  it  is  answered,  that  the 
canon  speaks  not  of  receiving  the  sacrament  by  the  commu** 
nicants,  but  of  the  consummating  the  sacrifice  by  the  priest. 
To  this  I  reply,  1/  That  it  is  true  that  the  canon  was  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  priests,  by  the  title  which  themselves 
'put  to  it;  but  the  canon  meddles  not  with  the  consecrating  o^ 
not  consecrating  in  one  kind,  but  of  receiving;  for  that  is 
the  title  of  the  canon.  The  priest  ought  not  to  ^  receive'  the 
body  of  Christ  without  the  blood ;  and  in  the  canon  itself, 
^'  coinperimus  iautem,  quod  quidam,  sumpta  corporis  saorl 
{>ortione,  k  calice  sacrati  cruoris  abstineant/'  By  which  it 
plainly  appears,  that  the  consecration  was  entire ;  for  it  Wa« 
^  calix  sacrati  cruoris,'  *  the  consecrated  chalice,'  ffom  Which 
out  of  a  fond  superstition  some  priests  did  abstaiii ;  the  canon 
therefore  relates  to  the  sumption  or  receiving,  not  the  sacri* 
ficing  (as  these  men  love  to  call  it)  or  consecFation;  and  the 
sanction  itself  speaks  indeed  of  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 
naent,  but  not  a  word  of  it  as  it  is,  in  any  sense,  a  sacrifice  $ 
f^  aut  integra  sa^ramenta  percipiant,  ant  ab  tategris  arcean* 
tur. ''  So  that  the  distinction  of  *  sacrament'  and  *  sacnAe«^ 
in  this  question  wilt  be  of  no  use  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
For  if  rope  Gelasius  (for  it  was  his  canon)  knew  nothing  of 
this  distinction,  it  is  vainly  applied  to  the  expounding  of  his 
words ;  but  if  he  did  know  of  it,  then  he  hath  taken  that 
part  which  is  against  the  church  of  Rome;  for  of  this  mys* 
tery^  as  it  is  a  sacrament,  Oelasius  speaks,  which  therefore 
must  relate  to  the  people  as  well  as  the  priest.  And  this 
canon  is  to  this  purpose  quoted  by  Cassandern.  And,  2.  No 
man  is  able  to  shew  that  ever  Christ  appointed  one  way  of 
receiving  to  the  priest,  and  another  to  the  people.  The  law 
was  all  one^  ihe  example  the  same,  the  rule  is  simple  and 
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uniform,  and  no  appearance  of  difiereace  in  the  Scripture,  or 
in  the  primitive  church :  bo  that  though  tlie  canon  mentions 
only  the  priest,  yet  it  must,  by  the  same  reason,  mean  all ; 
there  being  at  that  time  no  difference  known.  3.  It  is  called 
sacrilege  to  divide  one  and  the  same  mystery;  meaning,  that 
to  receive  one  without  the  other,  is  to  divide  the  body  from 
the  blood  (for  the  dream  of  concomitancy  was  not  then  found 
but),  and  tiierefore  the  title  of  the  canon  is  thus  expressed; 
i*  Corpus  Ohristi  sine  ejus  sanguine  sacerdos  non  debet  aeci* 
pere;^*  and  that  the  so  doing,  viz.,  by  receiving  one  without 
the  other,  cannot  be  without  sacrilege.  4.  Now  suppose  at 
last,  that  the  priests  only  are  concerned  in  this  canon,  yet 
even  then  also  thay  are  abundantly  reproved,  because  even  the 
priests  in  the  church  of  Rome  (unless  they  consecrate)  com«- 
tnunicate  but  in  one  kind.  6.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
tithough  in  the  church  of  Rome  there  is  great  use  made  of 
the  distinction,  of  its  being  sometime  ^  a  sacrifice,'  sometime 
only  ^  a  sacrament^'  as  friar  Anthony  Mondolphus  said  in 
the  council  of  Trent,  yet  the  arguments,  by  which  the  Roman 
doctors  do  usually  endeavour  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  the 
half-communion,  do  destroy  this  distinction,  viz.^  that  of 
Christ's  ministering  to  die  disciples  at  Emmaus,  and  St.  Paul 
in  the  ship :  in  which  either  there  is  no  proof  or  no  consecra-* 
tion  in  both  kinds,  and  consequently  no  sacrifice :  for  there 
is  mention  made  only  of  *  blessing  the  bread,'  for  they  re- 
ceived that  which  was  blessed ;  and  therefore  either  the  con^ 
secration  was  imperfect,  or  the  reception  was  entire. 

To  this  purpose  also  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose  are  severe, 
and  speak  cleariy  of  communicants  without  distinction  of 
priest  and  people :  which  distinction,  though  it  be  in  this 
article  nothing  to  the  purpose,  yet  I  observe  it  to  prevent 
such  trifling  cavils,  which  my  adversaries  put  me  often  to 
fight  with.  His  words  are  these :  "  He  Cviz.,  the  apostle  St. 
Paul)  saith,  that  he  is  unworthy  of  the  Lord,  who  otherwise 
celebrates  the  mystery  than  it  was  delivered  by  him.  For  he 
pai^not  l]|e  dpyout,  that  presumes  otherwise  than  it  was  given 
by  the  author :  therefore  he  before  admonishes,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  order  delivered,  the  mind  of  hio^  that  comes  tp 
the  eucharist  of  our  Lord,  be  devout ;  for  there  is  a  judgment 
to  come,  that  as  every  one  comes,  sq  he  may  render  an  ao? 
count  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  because  they  who 
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come  without  the  discipline  of  the  delivery  (or  tradition),  and 
of  conversation,  are  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord**."  One  of  my  adversaries*"  says,  thes'e  words  of  St. 
Ambrose  are  to  be  understood  only  of  the  priest :  and  it  ap« 
pears  so,  by  the  word  '  celebrat,*  not  *  recipit  j'  he  that  *  ce- 
lebrates' otherwise  than  is  delivered  by  Christ.  To  this  I 
answer,  that  first  it  is  plain,  and  St.  Ambrose  so  expresses 
his  meaning,  to  be  of  all  that  receive  it^  for  so  he  says,  ^^  that 
the  mind  of  him  that  cometh  to  the  eucharist  of  our  Lord^ 
ought  to  be  devout."  2.  It  is  an  ignorant  conceit^  that  St. 
,  Ambrose  by  '  celebrat,',  means  the  priest  only,  because  he 
only  can  celebrate.  For  however  the  church  of  Rome  does 
now  almost  impropriate  that  word  to  the  priest,  yet  in  the 
primitive  church  it  was  no  more  than  ^  recipit'  or  '  accedit  ad 
eucharistiam,'  which  appears  not  only  by  St.  Ambrose's 
expounding  it  so  here, — but  in  St.  Cyprian^  speaking  to  a 
rich  mati:on,  '^  Locuples  et  dives  Dominicum  celebrare  te  ere* 
dis,  et  corban  omnino  non  respicis?^'  '^  Dost  thou,  who  art 
rich  and  opuliBut,  suppose  that  you  ^  celebrate'  the  Lord'« 
supper  (or  sacrifice),  who  regardest  not  the  poor  man's  has* 
ket?"  '  Celebrat'  is  the  word,  and  ^  receive'  must  needs  be 
the  signification :  and  so  it  is  in  St.  Ambrose;  and  therefore 
I  did,  as  I  ought,  translate  it  so.  3.  It  is  yet  objected,  that 
I  translate  "  aliter  quam  ab  eo  traditum  est,"  "  otherwise  than 
he  appointed  ;'^  whereas  it  should  be,  '^  otherwise  than  it  was 
given  by  him.*'  And  this  surely  is  a  great  matter,  and  the 
gentleman  is  veiy  subtle.  But  if  he  be  asked,  whether  or  no 
Christ  appointed  it  to  be  done  as  he  did,  to  be  given  as  he 
gave  it;  I  suppose  this  deep  and  wise  note  of  his  will  just  come 
to  nothing.  But '  ab  eo  traditum  est,'  of  itself  signifies,  *  ap» 
pointed ;'  for  this  he  delivered  not  only  by  his  hands,  but  by, 
his  commandment  of  '  Hoc  facite ;'  that  was  his  ^  appoint- 
ment.' Now  that  all  this  relates  to  the  whole  institution  and 
doctrine  of  Christ  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  to  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  elements,  the  reception  of  the  chalice,  as  well 

°  Id  Corinth,  xi.  Indigntim  dicit  esse  Domino,  qai  aliter  mysterium  celebrat 
quam  ab  eo  traditum  est.  Non  enim  potest  devotus  esse,  qui  aliter  presumit 
quam  datum  est  ab  auctore.  Ideoque  preemonet,  ut  secundum  ordinem  tradi- 
.  turn  devota  mens  sit  accedentis  ad  eucharistiam  Domini :  quoniam  futurum 
est  judicium,  ut  quemadmodum  accedit  unusquisque,  reddat  causas  in  die  Do- 
mini Jesu  Christi:  quia  sine  disciplinsi  traditionis  et  conversation  is  qui  acce* 
dont,  rei  sunt  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini. 

P  A'  L.  p.  4.  4  Serm.  1.  deEleemos. 
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as  the  consecrated  bread^  appedrs^  1.  By  the  general  terms, 
"  qui  aliter  mysterium  celebrat,"  *'  he  that  celebrates  other* 
wise  than  Christ  deUvered."  2.  These  words  are  a  commen* 
tary  upon  that  of  St.  Paul,  "  He  that  eats  this  bread,  and 
drinks  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  is  guilty  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord."  Now  hence  St.  Ambrose,  arguing 
that  all  must  be  done,  as  our  Lord  delivered,  says  also  *  that 
the  bread  must  be  eaten,  and  the  cup  drunk,  as  our  Lord  de- 
Uvered:  and  he  that  does  not  do  both,  does  not  do  what  our 
Lord  deUvered.*  3.  The  conclusion  of  St.  Ambrose  is  full  to 
this  particular:  "  They  are  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  who  come  without  the  discipline  of  the  delivery  and  of 
conversation;"  that  is,  they  who  receive  without  due  pre- 
paration, and  not  after  the  manner  it  was  delivered,  that  is, 
under  the  differing  symbols  of  bread  and  wine.  To  which  we 
may  add  that  observation  of  Cassanden,  and  of  Vossius; 
that  the  apostles  represented  the  persons  of  all  the  faithfal, 
and  Christ  saying  to  them,  ^  Take  and  eat/  he  said  also, 
*  Drink  ye  all  of  this ;'  he  said  not, '  Eat  ye  all  of  this ;'  and 
therefore  if  by  virtue  of  these  words,  ^  Drink  ye  all  of  this,' 
the  laity  be  not  commanded  to  drink,  it  can  never  be  proved 
that  the  laity  are  commanded  to  eat ;  *  omnes '  is  added  to 
'  bibite,*  but  it  is  not  expressly  added  to  ^  accipite  et  come- 
dite;^  and  therefore  Paschasius  Radbertus',  who  lived  about 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  Christ's  incarnation,  so 
expounds  the  precept  without  any  hesitation,  '^  Bibite  ex 
hoc  omnes,  i.  e.  tam  ministri  quam  reliqui  credentes,'^  ^'  Drink 
ye  all  of  this,  as  well  they  that  minister,  as  the  rest  of  the 
believers.^'' — And  no  wonder,  since  for  their  so  doing  they 
have  the  example  and  institution  of  Christ ;  by  which  as  by 
an  irrefragable  and  undeniable  argument,  the  ancient  fathers 
used  to  reprove  and  condemn  all  usages  which  were  not  ac-^ 
cording  to  it  For  saith  St.  Cyprian*,  **  If  men  ought  not  to 
break  the  least  of  Christ's  commandments,  how  much  less 
those  great  ones,  which  belong  to  the  sacrament  of  our  Lord's 
passion  and  redemption,  or  to  change  it  into  any  thing  but 
that  which  was  appointed  by  him  ?"  Now  this  was  spoken 
against  those  who  refused  the  hallowed  wine,  but  took  water 
instead  of  it ;  and  it  is  of  equal  force  against  them,  that  give. 

'  Disp.  5.  de  Sacra  Coena. 
•  Lib.  de  Corp.  et  Saog.  Domini^  cap.  15^  t  ^pist.  69. 
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to  the  laity  no  cup  at  all ;  bnt  whatever  ihe  infitanee  was  oi^ 
could  be,  St  Cyprian  reproves  it  upon  the  only  account  of 
prevaricating  Christ's  institution.  The  whole  epistle  is  worth 
reading  for  a  full  saiisfection  to  all  wise  and  sober  Chris-*' 
tians  :  ^*  Ab  eo  quod  Christus  magist^r  et  prsedpit  et  geasitf 
humana  et  noVeUa  iiistitntione  decedere,''  ''  By  a  new  and 
human  institution  to  depart  from  what  Christ  our  master 
commanded  and  did ;"  that  the  bishops  would  not  do :  ^^  ta^' 
men  quoniam  quidam/'  &c.  ''  because  there  are  some  who 
simply  and  ighorantly/*  **  in  calice  Dominicd  sanetifieanda 
et  plebi  ministrando  licfn  hoc  faeiunt  quod  Jesus  Christu»' 
Pomious  et  Deus  noster^  sacrificii  hi^us  auctor  et  doctor/ 
fecit  et  docuit;^  8cc.  **  in  sanctifying  the  cup  of  the  Lord, 
and  giving  it  to  the  people^  do  not  do  what  Jesus  Christ  did 
and  taught/ viz.  9  they  did  not  give  the  cup  of  wine  tiar  th€^ 
people  ;^'  therefore  St  Oypriah  calls  them  to  return  *'  ad  rUdi- 
cem  et  originem  traditionis  Dominicee/*  **  to  the  root  and  ori- 
ginal of  the  Lord's  delivery."  Now  besides  that  St;  Cyprian 
plainly  says,  that  when  the  chalice  was  sanctified,  it  was  also 
ministered  to  the  people ;  I  desire  it  to  be  considered,  whe- 
ther or  no  these  words  do  not  plainly  reprove  the  Roman 
doctrine  and  practice,  in  liot  giving  the  consecrated  ehalicd 
to  the  people;  do  they  not  recede  from  tlie  root  and  ori- 
ginal of  Chrisf  s  institution  1  Do  they  do  what  Christ  did  ? 
Do  they  teach  what  Christ  taught  ?  Is  not  their  practice 
quite  another  thing  than  it  Was  at  fit&t  ?  Did  not  the  ancient 
dhurch  do  otherwise  than  these  men  do  ?  and  thought  thenn 
selves  obliged  to  do  otherwise?  They  urged  the  doctrine  and 
example  of  our  Lord,  and  the  whole  economy  of  the  mystery 
was  their  warrant  and  their  reason :  for  they  always  believed^ 
that  a  peculiar  grace  and  virtue  were  signified  by  the  i^yihbol 
of  wine;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  chalice  Was  an  exdellenf 
representraent  and  memorial  of  the  efiusion  of  Christ's  blood 
for  us,  and  the  joining  both  the  symbols  signifies  the  entire 
refection  and  nourishment  of  our  souls^  bread  and  drink 
being  the  natural  provisions;  and  they  design  and  signify 
our  redemption  more  perfectly,  the  body  being  given  for  our 
bodies,  and  the  blood  for  the  cleansing  our  souls,  the  life  of 
every  animal  being  in  the  blood ;  and  finally,  this,  in  the  in» 
tegrily,  signifies  and  represents  Christ  to  have  taken  body 
and  soul  for  our  redemption.-    For  these  reasons  the  '  ehurth 
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of  Qod  alwayft^  in  all  her  public  eommtintons,  gave  the  chalice 
to  the  people  for  abore  a  thousand  years.'  This  was  all  I 
Would  hare  remarked  in  this  so  evident  a  matter,  but  that  I 
observed^  ill  a  short  spiteftil  passage  of  E.  W»  p.  44^  a  noto- 
rious^ utitruth,  spoken  with  ill  intent  concerning  the  holy- 
communion  as  understood  by  Prdtestants.  The  words  are 
these ;  '^  Seeing  the  fruit  of  Protestant  communion  is  only  to 
stir  up  faith  in  the  receiver,  I  can  find  no  reason  why  their 
bit  of  bread  only^  may  not  B.U  well  work  that  efibot,  as  to  taste 
df  fbeir  wine  witb  it.^  To  these  wotds,  1. 1  say,  that  alihough 
stirtiiig  up  faith  is  Onef  of  the  divine  benefits  ahd  blessings  of 
the  holy  communion^  yet  it  is  falsely  said,  that  the  fruit  of 
the  Protestant  cdmmunion  is  only  to  stir  up  faith<  For  in  th^ 
eiitecliism  of  the  bhurch  of  Eligland  it  is  afiirined,  that  "  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  tak^h  and  re* 
ceived  of  the  fkithfhl  in  the  Lord's  supper :  and  that  our  souls 
2itt  strengthened  and  reflreshed  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Ghrtst^  as  our  bodies  ate  by  the  bread  and  wine/'  and  that 
of  stirring  up  our  faith  is  not  at  all  mentioned  :  so  igfaOrant/ 
sd  deceitful,  or  deceived,  is  E.  W.,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
chdrbh  of  England.  But  then^  as  fdr  his  foolish  sarcasm^ 
eaflihg  the  hallowed  elements  a  '  bit  of  bread>^  which  h^ 
does  in  scorn ;  he  might  have  considered,  that  if  we  had  a' 
mind  to  find  fault  whenever  his  church  gives  us  cause,  that 
the  Papist^s  wafer  is  scarce  so  much,  as  *  a  bit  of  bread,'  it  is 
more  like  marchpane  than  common  bread,  and  besides  that 
(as  Salmeron^  acknowledges)  anciently,  *^  olim  ex  pane  uno 
sua  cuique  particula  frsLngi  consuev^rat,'**  that  which  we  in 
our  church  do,  was  the  custom  of  the  church ;  out  of  a  great 
loaf  to  give  particles  to  every  communicant,  by  which  the^ 
communication  of  Christ's  body  to  all  the  members  is  better 
represented ;  and  that  Duratidusx,  affirming  the  same  thing, 
says  thai  the  Grrecians  bontiaiie  it  to  this  dav ;  besides  this^ 
I  say,  the  author  of  the  Roman  order  (says  Cassander  y)  took 
it  very  ill,  that  the  loaves  of  bread,  offered  in  certain  churches 
for  the  usfe  of  the  sacrifice,  should  be  brought  from  the  form  of 
tnie  bread  to  so  slight  and  slender  a  form,  which  he  calls '  mi- 
nutias  nutnmulariarum  oblatarum,'  *  scraps  of  little  pennies,^ 

"  Sulaier.  in  i  Cot.  i.  dira.  17.  p.  18^. 
s  Duian.  Ration.  Divin.  Offic.  lib.  4.  c.  58. 
f  Csftawi.  liiuif ,  c.  87.  sect.  El  ciim  menMU 
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or  pieces  of  money,  and  not  worthy  to  be  called  bredi](;  bdng 
such  which  no  nation  ever  used  at  their  meals  for  bread. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  innovations,  which  they  have  intro- 
duced into  the  reUgious  rites  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  little 
noted,  they  having  so  many  greater  changes  to  answer  for. 

But  it  seems  this  section  was  too  hot  for  them,  they  loved 
not  much  to  meddle  with  it;  and  therefore  I  shall  add  no 
more  fuel  to  their  displeasure,  but  desire  the  reader,  who 
would  fully  understand  what  is  fit  to  be  said  in  this  question, 
to  read  it  in  a  book  of  mine  which  I  call  *  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium,'  or  the  *  Cases  of  Conscience  ;'  only  I  must  needs 
observe,  that  it  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  all  Protestants, 
when  so  manifestly  they  have  Christ  on  their  side  in  this 
question  against  the  church  of  Rome.  To  which  I  only  add, 
tiiat  for  above  seven  hundred  years  after  Christ,  it  was  es- 
teemed sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Rome  to  abstain  from  the 
cup,  and  that,  in  the  '  ordo  Romanus,'  the  communion  is  al« 
ways  described  with  the  cup ;  how  it  is  since,  and  how  it 
comes  to  be  so,  is  too  plain.  But  it  seems  the  church  huth 
power  to  dispense  in  this  affair,  because  St.  Paul  said,. that 
tfhe  ''  ministers  o^  Christ  are  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of 
God  :^'  as  was  learnedly  urged  in  the  council  of  Trent  in  the 
doctrine  about  this  question. 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Scriptures  and  Service  in  an  unknown  Tongue. 

The  question  being  still  upon  the  novelty  of  the  Roman 
doctrines  and  practices ;  I  am  to  make  it  good  that  the 
present  article  and  practice  of  Rome  are  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  To  this  pur- 
pose I  alleged  St.  Basil  in  his  sermon  or  book  ^'  de  Variis 
Scripturse  locis :"  but,  say  my  adversaiies, '  there  is  no  such 
book*.'  Well!  was  there  such  a  man  as  St.  Basil?  If  so, 
we  are  well  enough ;  ^  and  let  these  gentlemen  be  pleased  to 
look  into  his  works  printed  at  Paris,  1547,  by  Carola  Guil- 
lard,  and  in  p.  130,  he  shall  see  this  book,  sermon,  or  ho- 

*  Lib.  2.  cbap,  8.  rule  9.  *  E.  W.  p.  45.  and  A.  L.  p.  25. 
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jnily^^  in  aliquot  scriptutae  locoa,'  at  the  beginning  of  which 
he  hath  an  exhortation  in  the  words  placed  in  the  margent; 
there  we  shall  find  the  lost  sheep :  the  beginning  of  it  is  an 
exhortation  to  the  people,  congregated  to  '^  get  profit  and 
edification  by  the  Scriptures  read  at  morning-prayer^  the  mo- 
iiitions  in  the  Psalms,  the  precepts  of  the  Proverbs ;  search 
ye  the  beauty  of  the  histoiy,  and  the  examples,  and  add  to 
these  the  precepts  of  the  apostles,  fiut  in  all  things  join 
the  words  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  croiivn  and  perfection ;  that 
xeceiving  profit  from  them  all,  ye  may  at  length  turn  to  that 
;to  which  every  one  is  sweetly  afiected,  and  for  the  doing  of 
.which  ^he  hath  received  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit*." 
;  Now  this  difficulty  being  over,  all  that  remains  for  my 
own  justification  is,  that  I  make  it  appear  that  St.  Chrysos* 
torn,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Austin,  Aquinas,  and  Lyra,  do  respect* 
ively  exhort  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  exhorting  even 
the  laity  to  do  so,  and  testify  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
church  in  p.raying  in  a  known  tongue,  and  commending  this 
as  most  useful,  and  condemning  the  contrary  as  being  useless 
and  without  edification.  I  shall  in  order  set  down  the  doc- 
trine they  deliver,  in  their  own  words ;  and  then  the  impertinent 
cavils  of  the  adversaries  will  of  themselves  come  to  nothing. 
St»  Chrysostom^  commenting  upon  St.  Paurs  words  con- 
.ceming  preaching  and  pi-aying  for  edification,  and  so  as  to 
.be  understood ;  coming  to  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  *  If  I  pray 
with  my  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  mind  is  without 
fruit,'-—"  you  see"  (saith  he)  "  'how,  a  little  extolling  prayer, 
he.shews^  that  he  who  is  such  a  one  (viz.,  as  the  Apostle 
there  describes)  is  not  only  unprofitable  to  others,  but  also 
to  himself,  since  his  mind  is  without  fruit.'^ — Now  if  d  man, 
praying  what  }ke  understands  not>  does  not,  cannot  profit 
himself;  how  can  he  that  stands  by,  who.  understands  n6 
more,  be  profited  by  that  which  does  him  that  speaks  no 
jgood  ?  For  God  understands  though  he  does  not ;  and  yet  he 
that  so  prays,  reaps  no  benefit  to  himself,  and  therefore  nei- 
ther can  any.  man  that  understands  no  more.    The  affirm- 

•  *■  ReconHemuii,  quteso,  ex  his  spiritualibus  sermonibus.  qui  lecti  sunt  in(H]i- 
cins.  Remimscamioi  earum,  quae  sunt  in  psalmis,  monitionum  :  proveibia^ 
.•lia:  pnecepta,  bistoriie  pulcbritudinem,  esempiaque  'iovesligate.  liis  addit^ 
apostolica  mandaia.  In  omnibus  vero,  tanquam  coronida  perfectioneroque, 
verba  evangelica  coojungite^  ut  ex  omnibus  utilitatem  capientes,  ad  id  demum 
.«onveiiati8>  ec  revertamioi  ad  quod  quisque  jucundd  est  affectus^  et  ad  qUod 
obeundum  gratiani  a  «piri(u  sancto  accejpit.  > 

>>  35.Hoi!iiil.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  chap. 
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ktbn  is  plain,  and  the  reason  cogent.  To  the  same  purpose 
we  the  words  of  St.  Chrysostom,  which  A.  L.  himselP 
quotes  out  of  him ;  **  If  one  speaks  in  only  the  Persian  f  oiigue, 
or  some  other  strange  tongue,  but  knows  not  what  he  saith", 
certainly  he  will  be  a  barbarian  even  to  himsetf,  and  ttot  id 
toother  only,  because  he  knows  not  the  force  of  the  words.'' 
This  is  nb  more  than  what  St  Paul  said  before  him ;  but 
Ifcey  all  say,  that  he  who  hears  and  understands  liot, 
i^^hether  it  be  the  speaker  or  the  scholar,  is  but  a  baiba*- 
tian.  Thus  also  St.  Ambrose*  in  his  commentaiy  upon  the 
#oirds  of  St.  Paul :  "  the  Apostle  says,  It  is  better  to  speak 
a  few  words,  that  -are  open  t)r  understood,  that  all  may  un- 
deHland,  than  to  have  a  long  oration  in  obscurity:""  illmt  is 
liis  sense  for  reading  and  preaching:  now  for  prayer  be  addi^, 
''*  The  unridlflil  man,  hearing  what  he  understands  not^kncms 
tot  when  the  prayer  ends,  and  answers  not  Amen,  that  is 
*B'o  be  it,^  W*  Itts  true,'  that  the  blessing  may  be  established:** 
iind  m  littte  after,  ^  If  ye  meet  together  to  edify  the  churc!i, 
Hhose  things  ought  to  be  said,  which  the  hearers  may  nnd^f- 
tHatld.  For  what  profit  is  it  to  speak  witfia  tongue,  when 
he  tlial  hears,  is  not  profited  ?  Therefore  he  ought  to  hold 
Hb  peace  in  Ihe  church,  that  Aey  who  can  profit  the  liearers, 
ittlay  speak  •.'"— iSt.  Austin^  oompares  *  singing  in  the  church 
^&o^  understanding  to  the  chattering  of  parrbts  and  ma^* 
1^^,  crows  and  jackdaws.  But  to  sing  with  understandn^ 
»  by  tlwB  wffl  -of  t3od  given  to  man.  And  w€f  who  ring  the 
^Sviue  praisies  in  the  church,  must  remember  that  it  is  wrilr 
ten.  ^  Blessed  is  the  people   that  under$tandB  singing  of 

c  p.  25.  d  In  i  Cor,  xiv. 

^  TJtilius  dicit  (Apostolus)  paucis  verbis  in  apertione  sermonls  loqui,  quod 
mUam  iatoWssKS^^ttilm  fAMtuiam  ofettoaeni  htftMib  in  obflctivo.  InpevkiiB 
«mm  Audiens  ^uod  non  intellifit^  nescit  ^em  cmitioBis^et  jooq  m^ndet  AnifM|, 
id  est,  verum>  ut  confirmetur  Benedictio.  Et  in  hsec  verba  '  Nam  tu  quidem 
hsne  ^difias  agis'  de  eo  dieit  qui  oo^ita  «ibi  l«qaitut^  ifttlatciAquid^ieU': 
.'  «ed  alivB  noQ  iedificatur  :*  si  udque  «d  ecclesiftm  cedificandBin  ^amy^oiti^  «» 
debetat  dici  quse  intelTigant  audientes.  Nam  quid  piodest  ut  lin^a  loquatitt 
•<|tMtn  mlvB  wit,  ut  ^  audit,  ufail  ^oficiaft  IdsA  taceve  dabfft  In  cacioaityiit 
11  lomantur  ^i  prpsunt  audientibti0. 

"^  St.  August,  m  2.  Comment,  in  Ps.  xviii.  Deprecati  bomimim  ut  ab  occul* 
•^  nottrti  JBOlidet  noa,  et  »b  wAJgamtprnKaimtvia  Kus,i9oid  Imc  tlk  iiMbnigeie 
^tefccBio»,-ut  }mmKa6,T9ilkmtyii€m%w^xw9ivBaL\€  (NMft«t  MerSt*, 

«t  ^nttaci,  et  Cpm^vt  Picuay  et  bajosnaedti  voleovM,  «aBpe  eb  liOHkiMlMMidcMMi* 
.tmr  nmsfe  quod  oescimit.  ficienter  antem  amktan  DOti  av«  eed  hMnlfti  Plyt<S 
Toliintate  coDcemim'eBt.««^&t  f»aidopoBt-: — 'NMautem  qui  in  •cci&kMiiS  divim 
ialoQuia  eastace  ^idieiram,  simui  e^m  iostare  debemus  este  quod  ectiptmii 
est,  '  Beatos  populus  qui  inteUiglt  jabilatioiieiiK'  ptamdk  'CbaxisaMi  4^wd 
consonS  voce  cantavimus,  seTeno  etiam  coi4enesie  ac  Wdeie  debesHif. 
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pmises/  l^ereforei  moet  beloved,  ^hat  wtHi  a  joined  roiM 
W^  have  Bung,  we  must  understand  and  discern  with  a  serene 
heart.'^  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  words  of  Lyra  a^d 
Aquinas',  which  I  shdl  not  trouble  the  reader  withal  here> 
bat  haV6  «et  them  down  in  die  margei^t,  tha|  the  stiange  con* 
fidence  of  the^e  Rothaniats,  outftbcing  notorious  and  evident 
irords,  may  be  made^  if  pebble,  yet  more  eoni^cuous. 

In  ^Fsvanee  of  this  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
ftithers,  the  prijnitiye  Christians  in  their  several  ages  and 
^Ountri^B  were  o^i^efiili  that  the  Bible  Aould  be  translated 
ittto  all  knguages  ¥4iere  Cbristjanity  was- planted.  That 
Ihe  Bibles  were  in  Greek  is  notorious  $  and  that  <hey  wera 
iMsed  among  the  people  St.  Olirysostom'  is  witness,  that  it 
was  8^  or  that  it  ought  to  be  «o«  For  he  ^sd9lorts,  *^  Vaee*- 
inus  ergo  Soripturis,  dilectissimi^^  &e.  ''  Let  u$  set  timi 
apart  to  be  conversant  in  the  Scripture,  at  least  in  the  Oos^* 
peU  ^  let  us  frequently  handle  them  to  imprint  them  in  out 
minds,  which  because  the  Jews  neglected^  they  were  com* 
manded  to  have  their  books  in  their  handjs; — ^but  let  us  not 
have  them  in  our  hands,  font  in  our  houses  and  in  our  hearts :'' 
hy  Y^dk  words  we  may  easily  understand,  that  all  the 
churches  of  the  Qreek  communion  had  the  Bible  in  their 
vnlgar  tongae,  imd  were  called  upon  to  use  (hem  as  Christie 
ana  ought  to  do,  that  is,  to  imprint  tham  in  their  hearts  t 
and  speakin]^  of  St.  John^  and  his  Gospel,  be  says  that  the 
Syrians,    Indians,  Persians,   and  Ethiopians,  and    infinite 

tither   nations,    &S   v^v    air&v   p^e^mCoKovr^f   *y%.&rray    a  tteqi 

^vj  '  they  grew  wise  by  translating  his  (9%.  John's)  doctrines 
ififtQ  Ibeir  several  langvi»g^/— ^Bfit  M  19  saOT«  that  St  Aus- 
tin says :  **  The  divine  Scripture,  by  which  help  is  supplied 

f  ^nio  Aqmti.  in  1  Cor.  -%iv.  Hie  quiip^teiiigit  Yefieitor^  «t  i^iiantimi  ad  iotel- 
lectum  et  qaantum  ad  affectum;  sed  mens  ejus  qui  non  intelligit,  est  niiM 
faieta  refeotionifl. — ^Aod  again -c  Quantuni  ad  fruotum  devotionia  spiritualise 
«nratar  qui  aon  attendit  ad  «a  quse  orat^  «eu  noa  intelligit. — Lyra  t  Cnteruoji 
Inc  ooaaequenter  idem  ostendii  in  oratioiie  pubtict^  qufia  si  populua  inteliigat 
•ratienem  sea  benedictionem  sacerdotis^  melius  redueiiur  in  Deum  et  devotins 
Amen. — And  again :  Propter  quod  in  ecelesi£  primitive  benediotiones  et  cae- 
4am  omaia  lege  communia  fiebant  in  vulgari.  For  of  '  common  Uiings/  that 
isj  things  in  public^  the  Dissuasive  speaks,  common  prayers,  common  preach** 
iags,  common  euobarists  and  thanksgivings,  common  blessings.  AU  these  and 
aU  other  public  and  common  things  being  used  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  the  prir  * 
mitive ; '  communia'  and '  omnia'  are  equivalent,  but '  communia'  is  Lyra's  w<nd. 

M  Homil:  1.  in  Joh.  viii. 

^  Homil.  1.  in  viti.  Johan.  Videat  lector  a,  Basil,  ill  Ascert.  in  978.  reap, 
in  regul.  brevier,  et  Casaidere, 

K  9 
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to 'so  great  diseases,  proceeded' from  one  laiiguage'  which  op* 
portunely  might  be  carried  over  the  whole  worlds  that,  being 
by  the.  various  tongues  of  interpreters  scattered  far  and  wide^ 
it  might  be  made  known  to  the  nations  for  their  salvation^'' 
And  Theodoret  speaks  yet  more  plainly'^;  '^  We  have  niam<^ 
festly.  shewn  to  you  the  inexhausted  strength  of  the  apos- 
tolic  and  prophetic  doctrine ;  for  the  universal  face  of  the 
earth;  whatsoever-  is  under  the  sun>  is  now  full  of  those 
Words;  For  the  Hebrew  books  are  not  only  translated  into^ 
the  Greek  idiom^  but  into  the  Roman  tongue^  the  Egyptian^ 
Persian^  Indian,  Armenian,  Scythian,  Sauromatic  laiiguages  f 
and;  that  I  may  speak  once  for  all,  into' all  tongues,  which  at 
this  day  the  nations  use."*'— By  these  authorities  of  these 
fathets  we  may  plainly  see,  how  different  the  Roman  doc« 
trine  and  practice  are  from  the  sentiment  and  usages  of  the 
primitive  cburch,  and  with  what  false  confidence  the  Roman 
adversaries  deny  so  evident  truth,  having  no'  other  way  tO' 
make  their  doctrine  seem  tolerable, but  by  outfacing  the  known 
sayings  of  so  many  excellent  persons ;  and  especially  of  St« 
Paul,  who  could  not  speak  his  mind  in  apt  and  intelligible 
words,  if  he  did  not,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ex* 
hort  the  church  to  pray*  and  prophesy  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  catechumens,  and  by  aU  the  people;  that  is, 
to  do  otherwise  than  they  do  in  the' Roman  church.  Chrisii* 
anity  is  a  simple,  wise,  intelUgible,  and  easy  religion ;  and 
yet  if  a  man  will  resolve  against  any  proposition,  he  may 
wrangle  himself  into  a  puzzle,  and  make  himself  not .  to  un- 
derstand it  so,  though  it  be  never  so  plain  :  what  i^  plainer 
than  the  testimony  of  their  own  Cajetan",  *'  that  it  were 

'  *  De  DoctriD.  Christians^  lib.  9.  c.  5.  Ex  quo  factum  est,  ut  etiam  scrip- 
tura  divina,  qut  tantis  morbis  humanarum  voluntatum  subvenitur,  ab  uil£ 
liognS  profecta,  quse  opportune  potuit  per  orbem  terrarum  disseininari,  per 
•varias  interpretum  liDguas  longe  lateque  diffusa  innotesceret  g^ntibus  ad  salu' 
tem. 

.  >  Theodoret.  lib.  5.  de  Curand.  Grsec.  affect.  Nos  autem  verbis  apostolicie 
pcopheticaeque  doctrinee  inexhaustum  robur  manifest^  ostendimus.  Uoiversa 
enim  facies  terrse^quaDtacunqne  soli  subjicitur,  ejusmodi  verborum  plena  jam 
est.  Hebraei  vero  libri  nonmodo  in  Graecum  idioma  conversi  stint,  sed  in 
•Romanam  quoque  linguam,  Egyptiam,  Persicam,  Indicam,  Armenicamque  et 
Scythicam,  atque  adeo  Sauromaticam,  semelque  ut  dicam,  in  linguas  omnes 
qiiibus  ad  hunc  diem  nationes  utuntur. 

y  Quamvis  per  se  bonum  sit  ut  officia  divina  celebrentur  ek  linguil  quam 
-plebs  intelligat,  id  enim  per  se  confert  ad  sedificationem/  ut  bene  probat  bic 
locus.    Estius  in  1.  £p.  Cor.  cap.  xiv. 

."*  Respon.  ad  artic.  pacis.  Magis  fore  ad  sedificationem  ecclesiae,  ut  preces 
vulgari  lingust  conpiperentur.  £x  hslc  doctrinfi  Pauli  habetur  quod.meliusad 
sediHcationem  ecclesiae  est,  orationes  publicas,  quae  audiente  populo,  dicuntur^ 
dici  linguR  communi  clericis  et  populo,  qus^mdici  I^tinSL.  Idem  in  I  Cor.  xiv. 
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more  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  that  the  prayers  were 
ill  the  vulgar  tongue  V*  He  says  no  more  than  St.  Paul  says  ; 
and  he  could  not  speak  it  plainer.  And  indeed  no  man ,  of 
sense  can  deny  it,  unless  he  affirms,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  is  better  to  speak  what  we  understand  not,  than  what  we 
do ;  or  that  it  were  better  to  serve  Qod  without  that  noble 
faculty  than  with  it ;  that  is,  that  the  way  of  a  parrot  and  a 
jackdaw  were  better  than  the  way  of  a  man ;  and  that,  in 
the  service  of  God,  the  priests  and  the  people  are  to  differ  as 
a  man  and  a  bird. 

.  But  besides  all  this;  was  not  Latin  itself,  when  it  w$m 
first  used  in  divine  service,  the  common  tongue,  and  gene- 
rally understood  by  many  nations  and  very  many  colonies  ? 
And  if  it  was  then  the  use  of  the  church  to  pray  with  the 
understanding,  why  shall  it  not  be  so  now  ?  However,  that 
it  was  so  then,  and  is  not  so  now,  demonstrates  that  the 
church  of  Rome  hath  in  this  material  point  greatly  innpr 
yated :  let  but  the  Roman  Pontifical  be  consulted,  and  ther^e 
will  yet  be  found  a  form  of  ordination  of  readers,  in  which 
it  is  said,  ^  that  they  must  study  to  read  distinctly  and  plainly, 
that  the  people  may  understand  <n  f  but  now  it  seems  that 
labour  is  saved.  And  when  a  notorious  change  was  made 
in  this  af&ir,  we  can  tell  by  calling  to  mind  the  following 
story.  The  Moravians  did  say  mass  in  the  Sclavonian 
tongue ;  for  which  Pope  John  the  Eighth  severely  reproved 
them,  and  commanded  them  to  do  so  no  more:  but  being 
better  informed,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  their  Prince  Sfentoputero, 
in  which  he  affirms,  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  faith  and  sound 
doctrine  to  say  mass  and  other  prayers  in  the  Sclavonian 
tongue,  and  adds  this  reason ;  because  he  that  made  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  hath  made  the  others  alsp  for  his  glory  : 
and  this,  also  he  confirms  with  the  authority  of  St.  Paul's 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  some  other  Scriptures; 
only  he  commanded,  for  the  decorum  of  the  business,  the 
Gospel  should  first  be  said  in  Latin,  and  then  in  the  Sclavo- 
nian tongue.  But  just  two  hundred  years  after  this,  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  though  formerly  these  things  were  per- 
mitted, yet  so  were  many  things  in  the  primitive  church ; 
but  upon  better  examination  they  have  been  corrected.    And 

»  Studete  verba  Dei^  viz.,  Lectiones  sacras  distiocte  et  apert^  ad  intelligent 
^iam  edi«c|ifi<»tipneiii^d(}Uiimj  absque  omnlnieQdacip  faUitaiis^  piofiQu^^C* 
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therefore  Pope  Gtegory  the  Seventh  ivrote  to  Vr^ttelaas  of 
Bohemia,  thflt  he  could  not  permit  the  celebration  of  the 
divine  office^  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue^  and  he  commanded 
th^  prinee  to  oppose  the  people  herein  with  all  his  fon>e«« 
iler«  the  woHd  Wad  litratigely  alt^ed^  and  yet  St.  Fatil'd 
Episfle  Wae  not  cotidemned  of  heresy,  and  no  donncil  bftd 
deof^ied  that  all  ¥u]gar  languages  were  profane:  and  no 
f^ason  can  yet  be  imagined  why  the  change  Wits  made>  unleeffii. 
ft  tvete  td  separate  the  priest  ftom  the  peopk^  by  a  wall  af 
Latin,  and  to  nurse  stupendous  ignorance  in  them,  by  not 
pennitthig  to  them  learning  enough  to  understand  their  ^ub- 
lid  prayers^  in  i^hich  every  man  was  greatly  concerned* 
KeithetmHy  this  be  called  a  slight  matter;  for  besides  that 
Oregoiy  the  Betenth  thought  it  so  (Considerable,  that  it  wal 
k  jyist  cause  ef  a  war  or  persecution  (for  he  commanded  th# 
Prince  of  Bdheinia  to  oppose  the  people  in  it  with  all  hid 
ftr^es) ;  Befeidesi  this^  I  say,  to  pray  to  God  With  the  under- 
ilandingj  is  much  better,  than  prfeiying  with  the  tongue  \  that 
ifclotle  cfin  be  a  good  prayer>  this  alone  dah  never  ;  and  then 
th6  Igiss  af  all  those  advantages  which  are  in  prayers  thily 
nttdet&toodj  the  excellenciy  of  devotion,  the  passion  df  di« 
slrd3>  the  accent  of  the  mind  to  Qod,  the  adherence  to  and 
Mik  of  confidence  in  him,  the  intellecttid.1  cOntersation 
With  Qdclj  most  agreeable  to  a  rational  being,  the  fftelt* 
Ihg  ^flfectiofis>  the  pulses  Of  the  heart  to  and  froth  Gdd,  to 
fad  frdto  oursdvefe,  the  proniotiilg  and  exercisiing  of  ear 
hopesi,  all  these  and  very  many  mote  (which  can  never  be 
entire  but  in  the  prayer^  and  devotions  of  the  hedrt,  afld  6att 
never  be  in  any  degtee  but  in  the  same,  in  which  the  prayers 
afe  abts  of  loVe  and  Wisdoto,  of  the  Will  and  iht  understand* 
ing)  will  be  lojSt  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  cathalic  churdh, 
if  the  mouth  be  set  open,  and  the  soul  be  gagged ;  so  thAt 
it  shall  be  the  wOfd  Of  the  mouth,  but  not  the  word  o^  the 


-  Ail  these  thihgs  being  added  to  what  Wasi  said  Ih  this 
(Article  by  the  Dissuasive,  will  more  thatt  ttiake  it  clear,  that 
in  this  article  (the  consequents  of  Which  are  very  great)  th6 
church  of  Rome  hath  causelessly  troubled  Christendom,  and 
innbvated  against  the  primitive  church,  and  against  her  own 
anoient  doctrines  and  practices,  and  even  against  the  Apostle ; 
.but  th^y  "eare  for  none  of  these  thingSr"  Some  of  their  awn 
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higot^  profefls  the  thing  in  the  vetj  worst  of  all  these  expres* 
sIqim  i  for  BO  Reynolds  and  Gifford,  in  their  '  Calyino  Turcis- 
mus/  complain  tliat  such  horrid  and  stupendous  evils  have 
followed  the  translation  of  Scriptures  into  vulgar  language?! 
that  they  are  of  force  enough  ^  ad  istas  translationes  peniti^s 
supprioiendasy  etiamsi  divina  vel  apostolica  auctoritate  nite« 
rentur  f  ^*  although  they  did  rely  upon  the  authority  aposto« 
lical  or  divine,  yet  they  ought  to  be  taken  away."— So  that  it 
u  to  no  purpose  tO  urge  Scripture^  or  any  argument  in  the 
.world,  against  the  Roman  church  in  this  article ;  for  if  God 
himself  commanded  it  to  be  tianslatedi  yet  it  is  not  su^<v 
cient;  and  therefore  these  men  must  be  left  to  their  own 
way  of  understanding  j  for  beyond  the  Uw  of  God,  we  have 
no  argument.  I  will  only  remind  theiP;  that  it  is  a  curse 
which  God  threatens  to  his  rebellious  people,  "  t  will  speak 
to  this  people  with  men  of  another  tongue,  and  by  strange 
)ipd,  and  they  shall  not  utiderstandn./'  This  is  the  curse 
which  the  church  of  Rome  contends  earnestly  for,  in  behalf 
of  their  people. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Wtyrship  of  Imagei^ 

That  society  of  Christians  will  not  easily  be  reformed,  that 
think j  themselves  obliged  to  dispute  for  the  worship  of 
Images,  the  prohibition  of  which  was  so  great  a  part  ox  the 
Mosaic  religion,  and  is  so  infinitely  against' the  nature  and 
spirituality  of  the  Christian;  a  thing  which  every  under- 
standing can  see  condemn^  in  the  decalogue,  and  no  man 
can  excuse,  but  witty  persons  that  can  be  bound  by  Tio  words, 
which  they  can  interpret  to  a  sense  contradictory  to  tlie  dd- 
aign  of  the  common :  a  tbiiig  for  the  haling  of,  and  abstain- 
ing from  yvhich,  the  Jews  were  so  remarked  by  all  the  world, 
,and  by  which  as  by  a  distinct  cognizance  they  were  separated 
from  all  other  nations,  and  which,  with  perfect  resolution^ 
tiiey  keep  to  this  very  day,  and  for  the  not  observing  of  which 
they  are  intolerably  scandalized  at  those  societies  of  Chris- 
.tians,,  wbo^  without  any  necessity  in  the  thii^g,  without  any 

"'.'  '  '  lMi.X)(viii.  U. 
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pretence  of  any  law  of  God,  for  no  good,  and  fornt)  Tvise 
end,  and  not  without  infinite  danger,  at  least,  of  idolatry; 
retain  a  T^orship  and  veneration  to  some  stocks  and  stones; 
Such  men  as  these  are  too  hard  for  all  laws,  and  for  all  argu- 
ments ;  so  certain  it  is,  that  faith  is  an  obedience  of  the  will 
in  a  conviction  of  the  understanding;  that  if  in  the  wilt  and 
interests  of  men  there  be  a  perverseness  and  a  n6n«compli<* 
ance,  and  that  it  is  not  bent  by  prudent  and  wise  flexures, 
and  obedience  to  God,  and  the  plain  words  of  God  in  Scrip- 
ture, nothing  can  ever  prevail,  neither  David,  nor  His^  sling, 
nor  all  the  worthies  of  his  army. 

In  this  question  I  have  said  enough  in  the  Dissuasive', 
and  aTso  in  the  '  Ductor  Dubitantium  ;'  but  to  the  arguments 
and  fulness  of  the  persuasion,  they  neither  have  nor  can  they 
say  any  thing  that  is  material :  but,  according  to  their  usual 
method,  like  flies  they  search  up  and  down,  and  light  upon 
any  place  which  they  suppose  to  be  sore,  or  would  mak^ 
their  proselytes  believe  so.  I  shall  therefore  first  vindicate 
those  few  quotations  which  the  epistles  of  his  brethren  ex- 
cept against  (for  there  are  many,  and  those  most  pregnant, 
which  they  take  no  notice  of) ;  as  bearing  in  them  too  clear  a 
conviction.  2.  I  shall  answer  such  testimonies,  which  some 
of  them  steal  out  of  Bellarmine,  and  which  they  esteem  as 
absolutely  their  best.  And,  3.  I  shall  add  something  in  con- 
firmation of  that  truth  of  God,  which  I  here  have  undertaken 
to  defend. 

First,  for  the  questioned  quotations  against  the  worship 
of  images;  St.  Cyril  was  named,  in  the  Dissuasive,  as  de- 
nying that  the  Christians  did  give  veneration  and  worship  to 
the  image  even  of  the  cross  itself;  but  no  words  of  St.  Cyril 
were  quoted;  for  the  denial  is  not  in  express  words,  but  in 
plain  and  direct  argument ;  for  being  by  Julian  charged  with 
worshipping  the  cross,  St.  Cyril,  in  behalf  of  the  Christians, 
takes  notice  of  their  using  the  cross  in  a  religious  memory  of 
all  good  thingsj  to  which,  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  we  are  en- 
gaged :  that  is,  he  owns  all  that  they  did,  and  therefore  taking 
"no  notice  of  any  thing  of  worship,  and  making  no  answer  to 
that  part  of  the  objection,  it  is  certain  that  the  Christians  did 
not  do  it,  or  that  he  could  not  justify  them  in  so  doing'.  But 
because  I  quoted  no  words  of  St.  Cyril,  I  shall  n6v\f '  take 
notice  of  some  words  of  his,  which  do  most  abundantly  clear 
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this  particular  by  a  general  rule :  *'  Only  the  divine  nature  is 
bkp^Ie  of  adoration,  and  the  Scripture  hath  given  adoration 
{6  BO  nature  but  to  that  of  God  alone  ;"-—<'  that^and  thatalone, 
ought  to  be  worshipped  V  But  to  give  a  little  more  light 
ta  this  plirticular ;  it  may  be  noted,  that,  before  St.  Cyril's 
fFme,  this  had  been  objected  by  the  pagans,  particularly  by 
Csdcilius,  to  which  Minutius  answers  by  directly  denying  it 
and  saying,  that  the  pagana  did  rather  worship  crosses,  that 
is,  the  wooden  parts  of  their  gods.  The  Christians  indeed 
"were  by  TertuUian  called  *  religiosi  crucis,*  because  they  had 
it  in  thankful  use  and  memory,  and  used  it  frequently  in  a 
isyinbolical  confession  of  their  not  being  ashamed,  but  of 
their  glorying  in  the  real  cross  of  Christ:  but  they. tie ver 
Worshipped  the  material  cross,  or  the  figure  of  it,  as  appears 
by -St.  Cyril's  owning  all  the  objections,  excepting  this  only, 
of  which  he  neither  confessed  the  fact,  nor  offered  any  justi- 
fication of  it,  when  it  was  objected,-— but  professed  a  doc- 
trine^ with  which  such  practice  was  inconsistent.  And  the 
like  is  to  be  said  of  some  other  of  the  fathers,  who  speak 
with' great  afieetions.and  veneration  of  the  cross,  meanihg  to 
exalt  the  passion  of  Christ;  and,  in  the  sense  of  St«  Paul;  to 
glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  not  meaning  the  material  cross, 
much  less  the  imilge  of  it*  ivhicb  we  blame  in  the  church  of 
Rome :  and  this  very  sense  we  have  expressed  in  St;  Am* 
brbse  :  *^  Sapienter  Helena  egit,  quse  crucefm  in  capiter  regum 
levavit,  utChristi  crux  in  regibus  adoretur:''  **  The  figure 
of  the  material  cross  was,  by  Helena,  placed  upoa  the  heads 
of  kings,  that  the  cross  of  Christ  in  kings  might  be  addred  :" 
How  80  ?  He  answers,  ^'  Non  insolentiaista  sed  pietas  est,  cuta 
defertur  saCrse  redemptioni :"  *^  It  is  to  the  holy  redemption, 
liot  to  the  cross  materially  taken ;  this  were  insolent,  but  th^ 
6ihet  is  piety p.'^-^-Ir  the  same  manner  also  St.  Chrysostom 
is,  by  the  Roman  doctors,  and  particularly  by  Gretser  and 
E.  W.%  urged  for  the  worshipping  Christ's  cross«  Butthebook 
'  de  Cruce  et  Latrone,'  whence  the  words  are  cited ;  Gretser 
and  Possevine  suspect  it  to  be  a  spurious  issue  of  some  un- 
.kttown  person :  it  wants  a  father;  and  sometimes  it  goes -to 
fit*;  Austin,  and  is  crowded  into  his  sermons  '  de  Tempore' ^^ 

*»  Neino  atitem  ignotat  nulli  piorsus  oaturee,  prseteiquam.  Dei^.  adbratiooem 
a  scripturis  contribui.  Thesaur.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  et  alibi.  Una  Datura  est  deitatis 
quam  sbhirainoda  adcnttreoportet. 

>  Ojfat.  d6  Obitn.  Thetodos*  *».  H;.  W/p.  57,         :     5  Sglpw  SO. 
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)m^r  shall  not  tfottble  mydiscoarse  any  further  with  STiob 
pounterfoit  w^e.  What  St.  Chryfiostom^s  doctrine  was  in  the 
matter  of  itnagess  is  plain  enough  in  his  indubitate  yroii^^  as 
jsi  and  shall  be  remarked  in  their  several  places* 
,  The  famous  testimony  of  £piphaniuS|  against  the  yery 
use  of  images  in  churches,  being  urged  in  the  Dissuasive  as 
Itn  irrefragable  argument  that  the  Roman  doctrine  is  not  piri^ 
mitive  or  catholici  the  oontrfii-scribers  say  nothing  |  but  that 
f^  when  St  Jerome  translated  that  epistle  of  St.  {ipiphaniusj 
it  Appears  not  that  this  story  was  id  that*  epistle  that  St^  Jer 
rome  translated ;  which  is  a  great  wrgument  that  that  si^ry 
was  foisted  into  that  epistle  after  St.  Jerome's  time'.*^-^AUkely 
matter  i  but  spoken  upon  slight  grounds.  ^  It  appedrs  not/ 
aaith  the  objector^ '  that  this  story  was  in  it  then/.  To  i^hom 
4oes  it  not  appear  1  To  Bellarmine  indeed  it  did  not,  nor  to 
this  objector  who  writes  after  him.  Alan  Cope  denied  that 
•Epiphanius  ever  wrote  any  such  epistle  at  all,  or  that  Sh 
Jerome  ever  translated  any  such ;  but  Bellarmine^  being 
ashamed  of  such  unreasonable  boldness,  found  out  this  mor^ 
gentle  answer,  which  here  we  have  from  our  objector:  welli 
but  now  the  case  is  thus;  that  this  story  was  put  in  the  epis^ 
by  some  Iconoclast,  is  vehemently  suspected  by  Bellarmine 
and  Baronius.  But  this  epistle  vehemendy  bums  their  fingers, 
•and  the  live  coal  sticks  close  to  them,  and  they  can  never 
uhnke  it  off.  For^  1 .  who  should  add  this  story  to  this  epistle  t 
^not  any  of  the  reformed  doctors;  for  before  Luther's  time 
many  ages,  this  epistU  with  this  story  was  known,  and  cott^ 
fessed,  and  quoted,  in  the  manuscript  eopies  of  divers  naUoiit. 
S.  This  epistle^  was  quoted,  and  set  down  as  now  it  is,  with  thiis 
^toty.  by  Charles  the  Great  above  eight  hundred  years  agOi 
9.  And  4i  little  after  by  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Paris ;  only 
%hey  dall  the  author  John  bishop  of  Constantinople  inst^ftd 
^f  Jeruscdein.  4.  Sirmondus*  the  Jesuit  cites  this  epistle  as 
^he  genuine  work  of  Epiphanius.  5.  Marianus  Victor,  and 
liionysius  P«itaviu6  a  Jesuit,  of  great  and  deserved  faihe  fblr 
learning,  in  their  editious  of  Epiphanius,  have  published  this 
^^hde  epistle ;  and  have  made  no  note,  given  no  censure, 
upon  this  story/    6,  Before  them  Thomas  Waldensis*  and 

«inoe  him  Alphonsus  it  Castro,  acknowledge  this  whole  epistle 

^"  '       ■ - 

•  A«  L.       t  Sirmond.  Not  in  Concil.  Ntebon*  o.  18.  lib.  1«  GoBCtl.GaI.  . 
•     ."  Tefoi  S.  lit.  19*  c;  n%.  M^^^  Bellarm.  lib.  S.  dslfltog.  fi..S«       . 
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Us  the  proper  issue  of  Bpiphanius.  7.  Who  dftn  be  msp* 
posed  to  bftve  pat  in  thiA  story  f  The  Iconoclasts  t  Not  the- 
Gieeka^^-^because,  if  they  had|  they  would  have  made  use  of 
it  fot  their  advantage,  which  they  ti^ret  did  in  any  of  their 
disputations  against  images  $  insomuch  that  Bellarmind' 
pakes  adtantage  of  it,  because  they  iieter  objected  it*  Not 
the  Latins  that  wrote  against  images ;  for  though  they  wete 
against  the  worship  of  images,  yet  they  were  not  Iconoclasts  t 
Indeed  Claudius  Taurlnensis  wasi  but  be  could  not  put  this 
story  in,  for  before  his  time  it  Wfts  in,  as  appears  in  the  book  of 
Charles  the  Great  before  quoted.  These  things  put  together 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  prove,  that  this  story  was  written 
by  Epiphanius,  and  the  whole  epistle  was  translated  by  Str 
Jerome,  as  himself  ^  testifies.  But  after  all  this,  if  there  was 
any  foul  play  in  this  whole  aifair,  the  cozenage  lies  on  the 
other  side ;  for  some  or  other  have  destroyed  the  Gr^ek  ori- 
ginal of  Epiphanius,  and  only  the  Latin  copies  remain ;  and 
in  all  of  them  of  Epiphanius's  works,  this  story  still  remains. 
But  hdw  the  Oreek  came  to  be  lost,  though  it  be  uncertain, 
yet  we  haVe  great  cause  to  suspect  the  Greeks  to  be  the  aU* 
thors  of  the  loss :  and  the  cause  of  this  suspicion  is  thecoma 
maiid  made  by  the  bishops  in  the  Seventh  council',  that  all 
wlitings  against  images  should  be  brought  in  to  the  bishop  Of 
Otastantinople,  there  to  be  laid  Up  with  the  books  of  other 
bereticsi  It  is  most  likely  here  it  might  go  away :  but  how- 
ever^ the  good  providence  of  God  hath  kept  this  record  to  ra« 
prore  the  follies  of  the  Roman  church  in  this  particular. 

The  authority  of  St  Austin,  reprehending  the  worship  Of 
miages,  was  urged  from  several  places  of  his  writings  cited 
m  the  margent.  In  his  first  book$ '  de  Moribus  Ecelesis^,^  he 
hath  these  words,  which  t  have  now  set  down  in  the  inar- 
gent ;  in  which,  describing  among  other  things  the  difibreuc^e 
between  superstition  and  true  religion,  he  presses  it  on  to 
issue :  ^^  Tell  not  me  of  the  professors  of  the  Christiafi  name, 
follow  not  the  troops  of  the  unskilful,  who  in  true  religion 
itself  either  are  superstitious,  or  so  given  to  lusts,  that  they 
have  forgotten  what  they  have  promised  to  God.  I  know 
that  there  are  tnany  worshippers  of  sepulchres  and  pictures ; 
I  know  that  there  are  mtoy  who  live  luxuriously^  over  [the 

«  U%,  t.  fife  teadg.  eap.  &.  iifect.  secuncid  quia  haerelici. 

'  In  Epist.  61. 101.  ad  Pitmmach.  *  Syn.  t.  act.  S.can.  d. 
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graves  df]  the  jdead*"  That  St.  Austin  reckons  these  *th&t 
ajre  worshippers  of  pictures^  among  the  superstitious  and  the 
vicious,  is  plain,  and  forbids  us  to  follow  such  superstitious 
persons*  But  see  what  follows  :  **  But  how  vain,  how  hurt* 
fal,  how  sacrilegious,  they  are,  I  have  purposed  to  shew  in 
another  volume^"  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  Manichees, 
who,  upon  the  occasion  of  these  evil  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices of  some  Catholic,  did  reproach  the  Catholic  church,  he 
says,  ^^  Now  I  admonish  you  that  at  length  you  will  give 
over  the  reproaching  the  Catholic  church,  by  reproaching 
the  manners  of  these  men  (viz.,  worshippers  of  pictures^  and 
sepulchres,  and  livers  riotously  over  the  dead),  whom  she 
h€irself  condemns,  and  whom  as  evil  sons  she  endeavours  to 
correct.'* — By  these  words  now  cited,  it  appears  plainly,  that 
St  Austin  affirms,  that  those  few  Christians,  who  in  his  time 
di<J  worship  pictures,  were  not  only  superstitious,  but  con* 
demned  by  the  church.  This  the  ^  Letter-writer'  denies  St. 
Austin  to  have  said ;  but  that  he  did  say  so,  we  hav^  his  own 
words  for  witness.  Yea,  but,  2.  ^  St.  Austin  did  not  sp^ak 
of  worshippers  of  pictures  alone  •.'•-—What  then?  Neither 
did  he  of  them  alone  say  they  were  superstitious,  and  their 
sLctions  vain,  hurtful,  and  sacrilegious.  But  does  it  follow^ 
that  therefore  he  does  not  say  so  at  all  of  these,  because  he 
says  it  of  the  others  too  ? — *  But,  3.  Neither  doth  he  formally 
call  them  superstitious  ;^ — I  know  not  what  this  offer  of  an 
answer  means :  certain  it  is,  when  St.  Austin  had  complained 
that  matiy  Christians  were  superstitious,  his  first  instance  i8[ 
of  them  that  worship  pictures  and  graves.  But  I  perceive 
this  gentleman  found  himself  pinched  beyond  remedy,  and 
like  a  man  fastened  by  his  thumbs  at  the  whipping-post,  he 
writhes  his  back  and  shrinks  from  the  blow,  though  he  know£( 
.)ie  cannot  g6t  loose. 

*  Jam  vldebitis  quid  inter  ostentationem  et  sinceritatem— postr^mo  quid 
inter  superstitionis.  Sirenas  et  portum  religionis  inlersit.  Nolite  mihi  colliger^ 
professores  Hominis  Christiani,  nee  professionis  suae  vim  aut  scientes  aut 
^hibentes.  Nolite  consectari  turbas  imperitorum,  qui  vel  in  ipsS  veril 
religione  superstitiosi  sunt,  vel  ita  libidinibus  dedrti,  ut  obliti  sint  quid 
promiserint  D  eo  Novi  multos  esse  sepulchrorum  et  picturarum  adoratoresi 
Qovi  multos  esse  qui  luxuriosissimd  super  mortuos  viyant.  C.  34.  -  * 

•  ^  Sed  et  ilia  quam  vana  sint,  qusim  noxia,  qu^m  sacrileg:a,  quemadmodura  H 
magna. parte  vestfum,atqueadpO  pen^  ab  omnibus  vobis  non  observentur,  slic 
volumine  ostendere  institui. — Nunc  vos  illud  admoneo,  ut  aliquando  ecclesie 
catbolice  maledicere  desinatis,  vituperandq  mores  hominum  quo8  et  ipia  CQn- 
demnat,  et  qups  quotidie  tanquam  nialos  Alios  cortigere  studet. 
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In  the  margent  of  the  Dissuasitey  there  were  two  other 
testimonies  of  St.  Austin^  pointed  at;  but  the  ^Letter  says 
that,  in  these,  St.  Austin  hath  not  a  word  to  any  such  pur« 
pose  :  that  is  now  to  be  tried.  The  purpose  for  which  they 
were  brought  is  to  reprove  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  the  matter  of  images :  it  was  not  in- 
fended  that  all  these  places  should  all  speak  or  prove  the 
same  particular;  but  that  which  was  affirmed  in  the  text^ 
being  sufficiently  verified  by  the  first  quotation  in  the  margent^ 
the  other  two  are  fully  pertinent  to  the  main  inquiry,  and  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  Roman  doctrine,  as  the  first  was  of 
the  Roman  practice.  The  words  are  these ;  '^  Neither  is  it  to 
be  thought,  that  God  is  circumscribed  in  a  human  shape,  that 
they  who  think  of  him,  should  fancy  a  right  or  a  left  side^ 
nor  that  because  the  Father  is  said  to  sit,  is  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  he  does  it  with  bended  knees,  lest  we  fall  into  that 
sacrilege,  for  which  the  Apostle. execrates  them  that  change 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  the  similitude  of 
a  corruptible  man.  For,  for  a  Christian  to  place  snch  an 
image  to  God  in  the  church  is  wickedness,  but  much  more 
wicked  is  it  to  place  it  in  our  heart."  So  St.  Austin.  Now 
this  testimony  had  been  more  properly  made  use  of  in  the 
next  section,  as  more  relating  to  the  proper  matter  of  it,  as 
being  a  direct  condemnation  of  the  picturing  of  God ;  but 
here  it  serves  without  any  sensible  error^  and  wherever  it  is, 
it  throtvs  a  stone  at  them,  and  hits  them.  But  of  this  more 
in  the  sequel. 

But  the  third  testimony «  (however  it  pleases  A.  L.  to  deny 
it)'  does  speak  home  to  this  part  of  the  question,  and  con- 
demns the  Roman  hypothesis :  the  words  are  these ;  '^  See 
that  ye  forget  not  the  testimony  of  your  God  which  he 
wrote,  or  that  ye  make  shapes  and  images :"  but  it  adds  also 
saying,  ^Your  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  a  zealous  God.' 
These  words  from  the  Scripture  Adimantus  propounded; 
"Yet  remember  not  only  there,  but  also  here  coneeming  the 
zesil  of  God)  he  so  blames  the  Scriptures,  that  he  adds  that 
which  is  commanded  by  our  Lord  God  in  those  bookd^  con*> 
cerning  the  not  worshipping  of  images ;  as  if  for  nothing 
-eke.he  reprehends  that  zeal  of  God,  but  duly  because  by 

«  De  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  7.  contr.  Adirtiartt,c.  13.  ^  P.  27.      ^ 

*  Conir.  Adimant.  c.  13. 
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thftt  yery  zeal  we  are  forbidden  to  worship  imagefl.  There- 
fore he  would  seem  to  favour  images^  which  therefore  they 
do  that  they  might  reconcile  the  good  wiH  of  the  Pagaaa  to 
their  miserable  and  mad  sect;"*  meaning,  the  sect  of  thd  Ma^ 
jiieheee,  who  to  comply  with  the  Pagans,  did  retain  the  wor- 
ship of  images.  And  now  the  three  testimonies  fure  verified  i 
and  though  this  was  an  unnecessary  trouble  to  me,  and  I 
fear  it  may  be  so  to  my  reader,  yet  the  church  of  Rome  hath 
got  no  advantage  but  this,  that  in  St.  Austin's  sense,  that 
which  Romanists  do  now,  the  Manichees  did  then;  only 
Ihese  did  it  to  comply  with  the  heathens,  and  those  out  of 
(direct  and  mere  superstition.  But  to  clear  this  point  in  St. 
Austin's  doctrine,  the  reader  may  please  to  read  his  nine*' 
teenth  book  against  Faustus  the  Manichee,  chap.  18,  and  th^ 
n9th  epistle  against  him,  chap.  12,  where  he  affirms  that  the 
Christians  observe  that>  which  the  Jews  did  in  this,  vils.,  that 
^hich  was  written, '  Hear,  O  Israel,  The  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
God,  thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol  to  thee,  and  such-lik^ 
tilings :'  and  in  the  latter  place,  he  affirms  that  the  seconu 
eommandment  is  moral,  viz.,  that  all  of  the  decalogue  ar^ 
0o,  but  only  the  fourth.  I  add  a  third  as  pregnant  as  any  of 
the  r^st :  for  in  his  first  book  *  de  Consensu  Evangelistarum,* 
speidLing  of  somd  who  had  fallen  mto  error  upon  occasion  of 
A»  pictures  of  St.  Peter  aind  St.  Paul,  he  says,  ^'  Sic  npmpe 
^rrare  meruerunt,  qui  Christum  et  apostolos  ejus  non  la 
aanetis  codicibus  sed^  in  pietia  parietibus  queesiverunt.*' 

The  council  of  Eliberis  is  of  great  concern  in  this  ques^ 
tton,  and  does  great  effort  to  the  Roman  practices.  E.  W. 
iak«s  notice  of  it,  and  his  best  answer  to  it  is,  that  it  ha& 
«»ften  been  answered  already.  He  says  true ;  it  halli  been 
tmswered  both  often  and  many  ways.  The  coundl  was,  in  th^ 
feht  305,  of  nineteen  bishops,  who  in  the  thirty-sixth  canon 
decreed  this ;  ^^  Placuit  picluras  in  ecdesiis  esse  non  de- 
bere,^*  <<  It  hath  pleased  us  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in 
«hu^ches  ;'^  that  is  the  decree ;  the  reason  they  give  ia,  ^'  n6 
quod  colitur  et  adoratur,  in  parietibus  depingatur,"  ^Me€* 
-that  which  is  worshipped,  be  painted  on  the  walls.^  So  that 
there  are  two  propositions;  L  Pictures  ought  not  to  be  in 
^m*cbes.  2"  That  which  is  worshipped,  ought  not  to  be 
painted  upon  walls.     E.  W.^  hath  a  very  learned  note  upon 

'  P.  57.  f  Ibid. 


ea&on.  ^^  Mark^  Ant  th«  eounoil  fluppoMth  woralup  nni 
tidoFlition  Aie  to  pictures,  *  ne  quod  colitur  «t  adoratar.' "  By 
whi6h « mark/  E.  W.  coHfesses,  that  pictures  are  the  object  erf 
his  adoration,  aiid  that  the  council  took  no  care  and  made 
Ho  provision  for  die  honour  of  Odd  (who  is  and  ought  to  b# 
iirofBhip^ed  and  adored  in  churches^ '  et  itli  soli  servies'),  but 
^iy  were  good  husbands  for  the  pictures  for  fear,  1 .  they 
ifthould  be  spoiled  by  the  moisture  of  the  walls,  or,  2.  de&ced 
by  &e  heathen ;  &e  first  of  these  is  Bellarmine's,  the  kiter 
is  IPerroh's  answer:  but  too  childish  to  need  a  severer  eoa^ 
^{deration.  But  how  easy  had  it  been  for  them  to  have  com- 
manded, that  all  their  pictures  should  have  been  in  fmrn^fS*; 
upon  boards  or  doth,  as  it  is  in  many  churches  in  Rome, and 
other  places.  2.  Why  should  the  bishops  forbid  pictures  16 
T)€ftn  cburches?  for  fear  of  spoiling  one  kind  ^f  them,  th^ 
tnight  have  permitted  others,  though  not  theste,  3,  Why 
ithould  any  mail  be  so  vain  as  to  think,  that  in  that  age,  in 
"irhich  the  Ohristians  were  in  perpetual  disputes  against  the 
heathens  for  worshipping  pictures  and  images,  they  should 
1>e  so  curious  to  preserve  their  pictures,  and  reserve  them  fot 
adoratioh.  4.  But  then  to  make  pictures  to  be  the  subject 
of  Ihiatt  caution,  ^  ne  quod  cohtur  et  adora^ur,*^  and  ncJt 
to  suppose  Qod  and  his  Christ  to  be  the  subject  of  it,  is  ao 
-unlike  the  religion  of  Christians,  the  piety  of  those  ages,  the 
economy  of  the  church,  and  the  analogy  of  the  command- 
ment, that  it  betrays  a  refractory- and  heretical  spirit  in  hiin, 
^that  shall  so  perversely  invent  an  xmreasonable  commeniafy, 
Tather  than  yield  to  so  pregnant  and  easy  testimony.  But 
"some  are  wiser,  and  consider,  that  the  council  takes  not  caiie 
•"flmt  pictures  be  not  spoiled,  but  *  that  they  be  not  in  thfe 
tthnrches:'  and  that  what  is  adorable,  *  be  not  there  painted,' 
and  not  ^be  hot  there  spoiled.'  The  not  painting  them  is 
'the  utmost  of  their  design,  not  the  preserving  them^  forwfe 
aee  vast  numbers  of  them  everywhere  painted  on  ^Hs,  and 
preserved  weH  enough,  and  easily  repaired  upon  decay,  titere- 
^fore  this  is  too  dhildish :  to  blot  them  oiit  for  fear  they  be 
-spoSed,  ttnd  not  to  bring  Ihem  into  churches  for  fear  they  be 
iaken  out.  Agobardus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  above  eight  hiin*. 
^dred  years  since,  cited  this  canon  in  a  book  of  his  which  he 
wrote  *  de  Picttiris  et  Imaginibus,'  which  was  piAlished  loy 
Papiiius  Massonns;  and  thus  illustrates  it;  ^Recte  (saith 
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he)  niiDirmn'db  bujiismodi  eva6uandan(  superstitionem  '^bi 
x>rthodozis  patribus  definitum  est  '  pictura&  ia  eccledia  ii^ 
non  debere;  nee  quod  colitur  et  adoratitr,  in  parietibus  de- 
pingatur;''^  where  first  he  expressly  affirms  these  fathers^^^H 
this  caiion  to  have  intended  only  rooting  up  this  superstition^ 
not  tbe  ridiculous  preserving  the  pictures.  -  So  it  wasiinder*- 
fitood  then.  But  then,  2.  Agobardus  reads  it,  ^'  nec^'*.  not>'  ne 
quod  Colitur  ;^'  which  reading  mokes  the  latter  part  of  the 
<:ano&^  to  be  part  of  thef  sanction,  and  no  reason  of  the  former 
decree;  '  Pictures  must  not  be  made  in  churches;  neither 
ought  that  to  be  painted  upon  walls^  which  is  worshipped 
and  adored.'  This  was  the  doctrine  and  sentiment  of  the  wise 
and  good  men  above  eight  hundred  years  since.  By  which 
idso  the  unreasonable  supposition  of  Baronius,  that  the  canon 
•is  not  genuine,  is  plainly  confuted ;  this  canon  not  being  only 
in  all  copies  of  that  council,  but  owned  for  such  by  Agp^ 
bardus  so  many  ages  before  Baronius>  and  so  many  ages 
after  the  council.  And  he  is  yet  further  reproved  by  Cardinal 
Perron,  who  tells  a  story,  that  in  Granada,  in  memory  of  this 
•council^  they  use  frames  for  pictures,  and  paint  none  ^uppn 
the  wall  at  this  day.  It  seems  they  in  Granada  are  taught 
to  understand  that  canon  according  unto  the  sense  of  the 
patrpns^  of  images,  and  to  mistake  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
cfoupcil.  For  the  council  did  not  forbid  only  to  paint  upon 
.the  walls,  for  that,  according  to  the  common  reading,  is  but 
accidental  to  the  decree;  but  the  council  commanded  that 
no  picture  should  be  in  churches.  Now  then  let  this  canon 
be  confronted  with  the  council  of  Trent,  <^  sess..2.5»  decret. 
de  S.  S.  Invoc.^  ^^  Imaginis  Ohiisti,  Deiparae  virginis,  etali- 
orum  sanctorum,  in  templis  praesertim,  habendas  et  retinen- 
'das,''  *^  that  the  images  of  Christ,  and.of  tiie  Virgin-mother 
of  Gody  and  of  other  saints  be.  had  and  kept  especially  in 
churches:"  and  in  the  world  there  cannot  be  a  greater  con- 
tradiction between  two,  than  there  is  between  Eliberis  and 
.Trent,  the  old  and  the  new  church*  for  the  new  church  not 
only  commands  pictures  and  images  to  be  kept  in  churches, 
but  paints  them  upon*  wails,  and  neither  fears  tliieves  nor 
..moisture.  .  There  are  divers  other  little  answers  amongst  the 
.  Roman  doctors  to  this  uneasy  objection;  but  they  are  only 
such  as  venture  at  the  telling  the  secret. reasons  why  the 
council  so  decreed ;  as  Alan  Cope  saitb,  it  was  so. decreed. 
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lest  the  Christians  should  take  them  for  gods,  or  lest  the 
heafliens  should  think  the  Christians  worshipped  them :  so 
Sanders. — ^But  it  matters  not  for  what  reason  they  decreed  : 
only  if  either  of  these  say  true,  then  Bellarmine  and  Perrou 
are  false  in  their  conjectures  of  the  reason.  But.it  matters 
not;  for  suppose  all  these  reasons  were  concentred  in  the 
decree,  yet  tixe  decree  itself  is  not  observed  at  this  day  in  the 
Roman  church,  but  a  doctrine  and  practice  quite  contrary 
introduced.  And  therefore  my  opinion  is,  that  Melchior 
Canus  answers  best:  ^^  Aut  nimis  duras  aut  parum  rationi 
consentaneas  si  conciliis  provincialibus  ihterdum  editas,  non 
est  negandum.  Qualis  ilia  non  impudenter  modo,  verum 
etiam  impie,  d,.concilio  EUbertino  de  toUendis  imaginibus^.'* 
By  this  we  may  see,  not  only  how  irreverently  the  Roman 
doctors  use  the  fathiers,  when  they  are  not  for  their  turns; 
but  we  may  also  perceive,  how  the  canon  condemns  the 
Roman  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  matter  of  images. 

The  next  inquiry' is  concerning  matter  of  history,  relatmg 
to  the  second  synod  of  Nice  in  the  east,  and  that  of  FVank* 
fort  in  the  west.  In  the  Dissuasive  it  was  said,  that  Egi- 
nardus,  Hincmarus,  Aventinus,  &c.,  affirmed,  1.  That  the 
bishops  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  condemned  the  synod  of 
Nice.  2.  That  they  commanded  it  should  not  be  called  a 
general  council.  3.  They  published  a  book  under  the  name 
of  the  Emperor,  confuting  that  unchristian.assembly.  These 
things  were  said  out  of  these  authors,  not  supposing  that 
every  thing  of  this  should  be  proved  from  every  one  of  them, 
but  the  whole  of  it  by  its  several  parts  from  all  these  put  to- 
gether.  .    . 

1.  That  the  bishops  of  Frankfort  condemned  the  synod 
of  Nice  or  the  seventh  general.  Whether  the  Dissuasive 
hath  said  this  truly  out  of  the  authors  quoted  by  him,  we 
need  no  further  proof,  but  the  confession  of  Bellarmine.' 
*'  Anctores  antiqui  omnes  conveniunt  in  hoc,  quod  in  conci- 
lio  Francofordiensi  sit  reprobata  synodus  VII.,  quse.decreve- 
rat  .imagines  adorandas.  Ita  Hincmarus,  Aimonius,  Rhegino,' 
Ado,  et  alii;passim  decent^"  So  that  if  the  objector  blames 
the  Dissuasive  for  alleging  these  authorities,  let  him  first 
blame  Bellarmine,  who  confesses  that  to  be  true,  which  the 

*»  Loc.  Theol,  lib.  5.  c.  4. 
*  Lib.  2,  de  Imagin.  c,  ]4.  sect.  Secuhdo  quia. 
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Dissuasive  here  affirms.  Now,  that  by  the  seventh  synod  BeU 
larmine  means  the  second  Nicene^  appears  by  his  own  words 
in  the  same  chapter :  *'  Videtnr  igitur  mihi  in  synodo  Franco- 
fordiensi  vere  reprobatam  Nicasnam  11.  synodum;  sed  per 
errorem,  et  materialiter  V'  &c.  And  Bellarnmie  was  in  the 
right ;  not  only  those  which  the  Dissuasive  quoted,  hot  *  all 
the  ancient  writers,'  saith  Bellarmine.  So  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  Charles  the  Great,  speaking  of  the  copnoil  of  Frank- 
fort;  **  Their  queen  Fastrada  died.  ^  Pseudosjrnodos  Gneco- 
rum,  quam  fitlso  septimam  vocabant  pro  ima^nibuBy  reject 
est  k  pontifioibus.'  ^  The  same  is  affirmed  by  the  annala  of 
the  Fmnks^ ;  by  Adhefanus  Benedictinus  in  his.  annals,  m  the 
same  year;  by  Htncmarus  Rhemenais'"  in  an  epistle  to  Hinc« 
maruB  his  nephew ;  by  Strabus  the  monk  of  Fulda,  Rhegino 
Prunuensis,  Urspergensis,  and  Hermanus  Contractus,  in  their 
annals  fmd  chronicles  of  the  year  794.  By  Ado  Viennensis  *> ; 
*^  Sed  pseudosynodus,  quam  septimam  Gresct  appellant,  pro 
^orandis  imagtnibus,  abdicata  penitus."  The  same  is  af- 
firmed by  the  annals  of  Eginardus  ^ ;  and  by  Aimonius'' ;  and 
Aventinus.  I  could  reckon  many  more,  if  more  were  neces- 
sary, but  these  are  they  whom  the  Dissuasive  quoted,  and 
some  more  ;  against  this  truth  nothing  material  can  be  said, 
only  that  Hincmarusand  Aimonius  (which  are  two  \i^om  the 
Dissuasive  quotes)  do  not  say  that  the  synod  of  Frankfort 
rioted  the  second  Nicene,  but  the  synod  of  Constantinople. 
But  to  this  Bellarmine  himself  answers,  that  it  is  true  they 
do  so,  but  it  is  by  mistake ;  and  tliat  they  meant  the  council 
which  was  kept  at  Nice  :  so  that  the  Dissuasive  is  justified 
by  his  greatest  adversaiy.  But  David  Blondel  answers  this 
objection,  by  saying,  that  Constantinople  being  the  head  of 
the  eastern  empire,  these  authors  used  the  name  of  the  impe- 
rial city  for  the  provinces  under  it:  which  answer  though  it 
be  ingenious,  yet  I  rather  believe  that  the  error  came  first 
from  the  council  of  Frankfort,  who  called  it  the  synod  at 
Constantinople,  and  that  after  it,  these  authors  took  it  up : 
but  that  error  was  not  great,  but  always  excusable,  if  not 
warrantable;  because  the  second  Nicene  council  was  first 
appointed  to  be  at  Constantinople,  but  by  reason  of  the 

^  Sect.  Neque  obstat.  '  Ad  Annum  794, 

^  Opusc.  55.  n.  cap.  20.     "  Chron.  sefat.  6. ad  annum  Chrialieundemet  792. 

o  Ad  eund.  anmim^  v  Lib.  4.  c.  85. 


intnxAU  t)f  the  people,  was  tmtiskted  tb  ITiee.  Btit  td 
pmceed :  that  Bbtidel  (whoni  the  Dii^sua^ive  also  qu6tes) 
salth^  the  synod  of  Pratikfort  abrogated  the  seventh  synod, 
the  objector  confesses,  and  adds,  that  it  confuted  the  F'eii- 
cian  hete«y  tot  takhig  away  df  images  •  to&eemtng  which, 
lest  the  less  waty  feadef  should  sa|ypose  th^  syndd  of  FVank- 
fott  to  have  detennined  fbt  hnages,  as  Alan  Cope,  Qfegoty 
de  Valentia,  Vasqtiea,  Snares,  and  Blnitts,  woifld  fkift  have 
the  world  believe ;  I  shall  note,  that  the  Synod  bf  Fmttkfbrt 

did  at  the  ikme  tifne  condemn  the  hel^sy  bf  Felix  tJfgetlta- 
nas,  which  was,  « that  Christ  was  the  adbptfed  Sort  of  God/ 
Now  because  in  this  synod  Wi^te  condemned  tile  bt^ak^ts  oi 
imaged,  and  the  worshippers  of  imagei^;  some  ignotandy 
(amongst  which  is  this  gentleman  the  objector)  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Felicidtt  hetesy  was  that  of  the  Iconoclasts. 

2.  Now  fbr  the  second  thing  which  the  Dissuasive  s^ 
from  these  authors ;  that  the  fathers  of  Frankfort  commanded 
that  the  secbnd  Nicene  should  not  be  called  a  geil^tal  Council, 
that  matter  is  sufficiently  cleared  in  the  proof  of  th6  first  parti- 
Cuhtt ;  for  if  they  abrogated  it,  and  called  it '  ptSeudoSynodiim/ 
and  decreed  against  it, — ^  hoe  ipsd,*  they  caiised  it  shottld 
not  be,  or  be  called,  a  general  synod.  But  t  shall  declare 
what  the  synod  did  in  the  words  of  Adhelmus  Benedicthms'>; 
*•  Synodns  eiiam,  qnse  paucbs  ante  annos  Constantinopoli 
sub  Helena  et  Constantino  filio  ejus  cortgregata,  et  ab  ipsis 
non  tantnm  septima,  verum  etiam  unrversali s  est  appellata^  ut 
nee  septima  nee  universalis  dicerettir,  haberettirque  quasi 
supeWacna,  in  totum  ab  omnibits  abdicata  est.** 

3.  Now  for  flie  third  thing,  which  the  Dissuasive  said, 
that  they  published  a  book  nnder  the  name  of  the  Empetor ; 
I  am  to  answer,  that  such  a  book  abotii  that  time,  within  threb 
or  font  years  of  it,  was  published  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
is  notoriously  known,  and  there  was  great  i*eason  to  believe 
it  was  written  three  or  foar  years  before  the  synod/  and  sent 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Pope ;  but  that  divers  of  the  chmx^fa  of 
Rome  did  endeavour  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  Emperor 
did  not  write  it,  but  that  it  was  written  by  the  synod,  and 
contains  the  acts  of  the  synod,  but  published  under  the  Em- 
peror's name*  Now  this  the  Dissuasive  affirmed  by  the 
attihority  of  Hiocmarus^  who  does  affirm  it,  and  of  the  same 

4  Incmnal. 
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opinion  is  Bellarmine:  *'  Scriptum  videtur  in  synodo  Franco- 
fordiensi  et  acta  continere  synodi  Francofordiensis  : .  ct  enkn 
asserit  Hincmarus  ejus  temporis  auctor'."  So  th?it  by  all 
this  the  reader  may  plainly  see,  how .  careful  the.  Dissuasive 
was  in  what  was  affirmed,  and  how  careless  this,  gentleman 
IS  of  what  he  objects :  only  this  I  &dd,  that  though  it  be  said 
that  this  book  contained  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Frankfort, 
though  it  might  be  partly  true,  yet  not  wholly.  For  this  synod 
did  indeed  do  so  much  {gainst  that  of  the  .Greeks,  and  was 
89  decretory  against  the  worship  of  images  ("  quod  omnino 
ecclesia  Dei  execratur,"  said  Hoveden,  jond  JVIatthew  of 
Westminster*),  that  it  is  vehemently  suspected,  that  the 
patrons  of  images  (the  objector  knows  whom  I  mean)  have 
taken  a  timely  course  with  it,  so  that  the  monuments  of  it  are 
not  to  be  seen,  nor  yet  a  famous  and  excellent  epistle  of 
Alcuinus  written  against  the  Greek  synod,  though  his  other 
works  are  in  a  large  volume  carefully  enough  preserved. 

It  was  urged  as  an  argument  '  k  minori  ad  maj.us,'  that 
in  the  primitive, church,  it  was  accounted  unlawful  to  make 
images ;  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  that  the  worship,  of 
images  should  then  be  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.  To  this  purpose  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Terti^- 
lian,  and  Origen,  were  alleged^  First  for  TertuUian,  of  whoin 
the  Letter  says,  that  he  had  said  no  such  thing :  sure  it  is, 
this  man  did  not  care  what  he  said;  supposing  it. sufficient 
to  pass  the  common  reader,. to  say  TertuUian  did  not  say 
for  what  he  is  alleged,  for  more  will  believe  him,  than  exa- 
mine him.  But  the  words  of  Tertullian  shall  manifest  the 
strange  confidence  of  this  person.  ;The  quotations  out  of 
Tertullian  are  only  noted  in  the  margent,  but  thie  words  were 
not  cited,  but  now  they  must,  to  justify  me.  and  themselveis. 
1.  That  reference, to  Tertullian's  book  of  Idolatry*,  the  ob- 
jector takes  no  notice  of,  as  knowing  it  .would  reproach  him 
too  plainly:  see  the  words,— *' the  artificers  of  statues  and 
images,  and  all  kind  of  representations,,  the  devil  brought 
into  the  w;orldy :"  and  when  he  had  given  the  etymology  of 
an  idol,  saying  sl'^a/Xov  is  ^  formula,'  he  adds,  *^  Igitur  omnis 
forma  vel  formula  idolum  se  dici  expqscit :    Inde  omnis  idoli 

.*'  Vide  supra  sect.  Primd  quia.  •  A.  D.  79S. 

"  A.  (..  p.  27.  X  Cap.  3. 

'  y  Diabolum  seculo  intnllsae  artifices  statuarum  et  ima^inum  et  omnis  gene  ' 
ris  simulacrorum. 
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artifex  ejusdem  et  unius  est  criminis."  And  a  little  before  : 
**  Exinde  jam  caput  facta  est  idololatriae  ars  omnis,  quaB  ido- 
lum  quoqno  mode  edit"— And  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  "  Idolum  tarn  fieri  quam  coli  Deus  prohibet.  >  Quan- 
to  praecedit  ut  fiat  quod  coli  possit,  tanto  prius  est  ne  fiat  si 
coli  non  licet." — ^And  again :  "  Toto  mundo  ejusmodi  artibus 
interdixit  servis  Dei." — ^And  a  little  after  he  brings  in  some 
or  other  objecting;  "  Sed  ait  quidam  adversus  similitudinis 
interdictse  propositionem^  cur  ergo  JVIoses  in  eremo  simula- 
crum serpentis  ex  aere  fecit  ?^  To  this  at  last  he  answers ; 
*^  Si  eundem  Deum  observas  *  habes  legem  ejus/  ne  feceris  si- 
militudinein  ;  si  et  praeceptum  factae  postea  similitudinis  re* 
spicisy  et  tu>  imitare  Moysen.  Ne  facias  adversus  legem  si- 
mulacrum aliquod,  nisi  et  tibi  Deus  jusserit"  Now  here  is 
no  subterfuge  for  any  one:  Tertullian  first  says,  the  devil 
brought  into  the  world,  all  the  artists  and  makers  of  statues, 
images,  and  all  sorts  of  similitudes.  2.  He  makes  all 
these  to  be  the<  same  with  idols.  And,  3.  that  God  as  well 
forbade  the  making  of  these  and  the  worship  of  them,  and  that 
the  maker  is  guilty  of  the  same  crime ;  and  lastly  I  add,  his 
definition  of  idolatry,  '*  Idololatria  est  omnis  circa  omne  ido- 
lum famulatus  et  servitus ;''  '*  Every  image  is  an  idol,  and 
every.service  and  obeisance  about  any  or  every  idol  is  idola- 
try."—I  hope  all  this  put  together  will  convince  the  gentle- 
man that  denied  it,  that  Tertullian  hath  said  some  such  thing 
as  the  Dissuasive  quoted  him  for.  Now  for  the  other  place 
quoted,  the  words  are  these  :  ^'  Proinde  et  simiUtudinem  ve- 
tans  fieri  omnium  quae  in  coelo  et  in  terra  et  in  aquis,  osten-  . 
dit  et  causas,  idololatriae  sciUcet  substantiam  exhibentes':". 
'<  God  forbidding  all  similitude  to  be  made  of  things  in  hea«: 
ven  and  earth,  and  in  the  waters,  shews  the  causes  that  re- 
strain idolatry:"  the  causes  of  idolatry  be  more  fully  described 
in  the  forecited  place:  /^  Quando  enim  et  sine  idolo  idolola-- 
tria  fiat:"  for  he  supposes  the  making  of  the  images  to  be 
the  cause  of  their  worshipping/ and  he  calls  this  making  sta- 
tues and  images  ^^  daemoniis  corpora  facere." — ^But  there  is 
yet  another  place  in. his  books  against  Marcion,  where  Ter- 
tullian^  affirming  that  St.  Peter  knew  Moses  and  Elias,  on 
Mount  Tabor^  by  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  says  it  upon  this  rea- 
son ;  ^^  Nee  enim  imagines  eorum  aut  statuas  populus  babuis- 

'  Lib.  2.  adve».  Marc.  4.  c.  32.  »-  Lib.  4.  c.  22. 
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aet  aut  aimilitudmes,  lege  {Nrohibente/'  The  same  also  is  to 
be  seen  in  his  book  ^  de  Spectaculis,*  c  23. ;  ^'  Jam  vero  ipsum 
opnft  personamnk,  qmero,  an  Deo  pleceat,  qui  omnem  simili* 
tttdiqem  Tetat  fieri,  quanto  magis  imaginis  su»/'  By  this 
time  I  hope  the  gentleroau  tbinhs  himself  in  some  shame,  for 
denying  that  Tertullian  said  the  making  of  images  to  be  un* 
lawful. 

Now  let  us  see  for  the  other  two  authors  quoted  by  the 
Dtssuasive :  the  objector  in  tiie  letter  says\  they  only  spake 
of  making  the  images  of  Ju{Hter  and  the  other  heathen  gods: 
but  R  W. «  says  he  eannot  find  those  quotations  out  of  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria,  because  the  books  quoted  are  too  big, 
and  he  could  not  espy  them.  The  author  of  the  Letter  never 
examined  them,  but  took  tbem  for  granted ;  but  £•  W.  did 
search  a  little,  but  not  exactly.  However,  he  ought  not  to 
have  looked  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  '  Stromata  *  for  the 
words  there  quoted,  but  in  ihe  *  Protrepticon,'  as  I  shall  shew 
by  and  by.  That  other  quotation  in  the  *  Stromata*  is  the 
sixth  book,  and  is  only  refeired  to,  as  to  the  question  in  ge- 
neral against  images,  for  so  St.  Clement  calls  it  <  spiritual 
adukery*  to  make  idols  or  images.  Now  to  this  £.  W.  says, 
although  he  did  not  find  what  he  looked  for,  yet  he  knows 
beforehand,  that  the  word,  in  the  Latin  translation,  is  *  si- 
mukommiS  that  is,  8i}a;Xay,  '  an  idol.' — It  is  indeed  well 
guessed  of  E.  W.  for  the  word  is  av6iS^o«oii£y,  and  if  be 
had  9ee»  the  place^  he  now  teUs  us  what  answer  we  might 
have  expected.  But  I  am  beforehand  with  him  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  out  of  Tertullian  have  proved  ^  idolum'  to  be 
the  same  wittt  ^  formula,^  derived  firom  sIW,  and  consequently 
mieana  the  same  with  an  ^  image.'  And  he  hath  a  good  war- 
rant feomr the  greatest  master  of  the  Latin  tongue:  **  iraa- 
ginea  quie  idda  nominant,  quorum  incundone  non  solum 
^deamus,  ssid  etiam  cogitemus%"  Sec.  said  Cicero :  and  the 
Bame  aotioft  of  eDb^ov  is  in  a  great  master  of  the  Greek, 
Sir  C^frysostom,  who,  speakii^  of  the  statues  and  images 
with  which  they  adorned  their  houses,  calls  them  '  idolsV 

OCxiar  naii9t<ntmfjysv-  e^lMXa  ffanftttx^v  uai  J^oafa  Itnrwre^.     But  it 

matters  not  so  much  what  Oreek  or  Latin  word  is  used  in 

»»  p.  «T.  «  P.  54,  55.  «»  Suonu  Ub.  6.  p..  68T.  oHt.  Ptoris.  Wae, 

^  lAh.  1.  c.  6.  de  Fin.  Bon.  et  Malor.  Rath.  p.  23. 

f  In  cap.  3.  Epist.  adPbilipi.  bow.  le. 
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any  traasbitiatt ;  for  in  the  Hebrew,  in  which  th^  Spirit  of 
God  spake^  when  he  forbade  the  worship  of  imaged,  he  used 
two  wQt6»f  ^nS  '  peser  and  T}T\12T\  *  themunah,*  and  the 
latter  ot  these  aignifies  always  an  image  or  similititde,  and 
that  most  properly,  and  t«  always  so  translated  s  and  the 
former  of  these  is  transkted  indifl^ently  by  ^^Xvirrwy  or 
8?ib^9y^  and  tlw^f  '  imd.ge,'  '  earved  image,*  and  '  idol  f  for 
they  are  alt  one.  And  therefore  proportionably  Justin  Mar- 
tyr reciting  Ibtil  law  of  God*  says»  thttt  God  forbade  every 
*  imdge  and  simiUtude,'  eikov«|  ««»  IfMic^f^t  are  the  words. 
But  suppose  that '  idolum '  and  ^  imi^o'  were  not  the  same; 
yet  because  the  eoTnmandment  forbids  not  only  ^  idolum'  bat 
'  imago/  not  only '  pesel*  bat  *  themunah ;'  they  do  not  observe 
the  commandment^  Mrho  make  to  themselves,  viz*,  for  worship, 
either  one  or  the  other.  But  to  fetarn  to  &t«  Clemenli  of 
whom  otir  present  inquiry  is.  And  to  deal  most  olearly  in 
this  affaki  as  in  aU  things  else,  that  out  of  the  '  Stromota '  of 
St.  Clement,  that  I  rather  remark,  is  not  this  of  the  sixtt^ 
booky  bat  out  ot  the  fifth.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria «  sailh  ^ 

hxtppiir^v  evoiAdderH^sy,  iMfHh  S«rv  yXt/^rrov,  4  )QAMt«m'oy,  97 
^XoMfToy,  n  V/'cvifroy  iffoKtM  te  kaa  dm^^wmayi^  ^iroiiX^&m* 
"  Py tbagor^  commanded  that  bis  disciples  should  not  wean? 
rings^  or  engrave  them  with  the  images  of  their  gods,  as 
Moses,  many  ages  before,  made  an  express  laW|  that  no  man 
diould  make  any  graven,  east^  or  painted  image  ^"  and  of  this 
he  ^vea  two  reiksonSr  1«  '0,$  pun  toTs  ^i^irrMV  frgotfatvexduf^y^ 
Ud  ^  ri  vonrs  (/.sriw^tp  ^'  that  we  may  not  attend  to  sensible 
thkigs^  but  pass  on  to  the  things  diacernible  by  the  under-' 
StOftdEltgJ^     2.  'E^arsX»^ef  yi^  tm  rou  &9hu-  9HMiivint»  ti  Iv 

}^$iAoiiy  dtifAdJ^m  trriv  avriii  i%  tihr^^tw^t  '*  The  custom  of 
seeing  so  ilfeadiLy  causee^.  that  this  me^aiy  of  God  beeomea 
vHe  mid  contemptible,  and  by  matter  to  worship  that  whieh 
is  perccited  intellectually,  is  to  diseste^m  him  by  sensation/' 
How  the  reader  may  perceive  that  St«  Clement  speaks  agaiiust 
the  making  of  any  images,  not  only  of  Jupiter  and  the  hea- 
then gods,  but  of  the  true  God,  of  ^^batfuctever  mtdBigible 
being  we  ought  to  worship ;  and  that  upon  such  reasons  wliich 

t  Ut>.  Qtroia.  d'  p-  509.  Pfttlf.  im^M  Oft  U^t 
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will  greatly  condemn  the  Roman  practices.  But  hence  also 
it  is  plain ^  how  careless  and  trifling  this  objector  is^  minding 
no  truth  but  the  number  of  objections.— See  yet  further  oat 
of  St.  Clement  *":  "Nobis  enim  est  aperte  vetitum  fallacem 
artem  exercere.  Non  facies  enim  (inquit  Propheta)  cujusvis 
rei  simiUtudinem :"  "  We  are  forbidden  to  exercise  that  coz- 
ening art  (viz.^  of  making  pictures  or  images)  ;  for  (says  the 
Prophet,  meaning  Moses),  Thou  shalt  not  make  the  likeness' 
of  any  thing."  E.  W.  it  seems'  could  not  find  these  words 
of  St.  Clement  in  his  Parsenetic :  he  should  have  said  his 
Protreptic,  for  I  know  of  no  Paraenetic  that  he  hath  written. 
But  E.  W.  followed  the  printer's  error  in  the  margent  of  the 
Dissuasive,  and  very  carefully  turned  over  a  book  that  was 
not,  and  compared  it  in  bigness  with  a  book  that  was.  But 
I  will  not  suppose  this  to  be  ignorance  in  him,  but  only  want 
of  diligence :  however,  the  words  are  to  be  found  in  die 
forty-first  page  of  this  Protreptic,  or  his  admonition  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  now  they  are  quoted,  and  the  very  page  named ; 
only  I  desire  E.  W.  to  observe,  that  in  this  place  St.  Clement 
uses  not  the  word  siSo^Xov  but  mdvros  ofMlciffMCy  not  ^  simula* 
crum,'  but  *  cujusvis  rei  simiUtudinem.'* 

In  the  place  which  was  quoted  out  of  Origen^  in  his 
fourth  book  against  Celsus,  speaking  of  the  Jews  he  hath 
these  words :  Oi}$£i$'  rwv  eixovar  'aoiovvran  IwoXirsi/sro*  ours  yip 
l^cl/ypa^Sy  ovr  dyaXf^aroiroios  h  rri  voXirei^  oLvrm  ^v.  •  **  All 
makers  of  images  were  turi^ed  from  their  commonwealth : 
for  not  a  painter  or  a  statuary  was  admitted,  their  laws 
wholly  forbidding  them,  lest  any  occasion  should  be  given 
to  ddl  men,  or  that  their  mind  should  be  turned  from  the 
worship  of  God  to  earthly  things  by  these  temptations." 
Then  he  quotes  the  law  of  God  against  making  images,  and 
adds,  '^  By  which  law  this  was  intended,  that  being  contient 
with  the  truth  of  things,  they  should  beware  of  lying  fig- 
ments." There  it  is  plain  that  Origen  affirms  the  law  of  God 
to  have  forbidden  the  making  images,  any  similitude  of 
things  in  heaven,  earth,  or  waters :  which  law  also  he  in  an- 
other place*  affirms  to  be  of  a  moral  and  eternal  obligation. 


1  in  Protreptico,  p.  41.  Nobis  enim  est  apert^  vetitum 
I.  Non  facies  enim  (inquit  Propheta)  cujusvis  rei  simi- 


^  Vide  etiam  eundem 
Detllacem  artem  exercere. 
litudinem.   Id.  Stromat.  lib.  6.  p.  687. 

«  P.  55.  k  P.  181.  edit.  G.  L.  Cantab.  1658. 

'  Homil.  8.  in  Exod.  apud  Beilarm.  Imagin.  lib,  2.  c.  T.  sect.  Sed  haec. 
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that  is,  not  to  be  spoken  to  them  only  who  came  out  of  the 
terrestrial  Egypt ;  and  therefore  is  of  Christian  duty.  And 
of  the  same  mind  are  St.  Irenaeus"^,  TertulUan^,  St.  Cyprian®, 
and  St.  Austin'',  affirming  the  whole  decalogue,  except  the 
law  of  the  sabbath,  to  be  an  unalterable,  or  natural  lav/. 
But  for  the  further  verification  of  the  testimony  from  Origen 
against  the  worship  of  images  in  the  primitive  church,  I 
thought  fit  to  add  the  concurrent  words  of  the  prudent  and 
learned  Cassander  q :  **  Quantum  autem  veteres  initio  eccle* 
siae  ab  omni  veneratione  imaginum  abhorruerunt  declarat 
unus  Origenes  ad  versus  Ceisum :"  but  of  this  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  yet  once  more.  And  so  at  last  all  the 
quotations  are  found  to  be  exact,  and  this  gentleman  to  be 
greatly  mistaken. 

'  From  the  premises  I  infer ; — If  in  the  primitive  church  it 
was  accounted  unlawful  to  make  images,  certainly  it  is  un- 
imaginable they  should  woi-ship  them;  and  the  ailment  is 
the  stronger,  if  we' understand  their  opinion  rightly:  for 
neither  the  second  commandment,  nor  yet  the  ancient  fathers 
in  their  commentaries  on  them,  did  absolutely  prohibit  all 
making  of  images;  but  all  that  was  made  for  religious 
worship,  and  in  order  to  adoration,  according  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  him,  who  among  the  Jews  collected  the  negative 
precepts,  which  Arias  Montanus  translated  into  Latin':  the 
second  of  which  is,  "  signum  cultus  causa  ne  facito ;"  the 
third,  '' simulacrum  divinum  nullo  pacto  conflato;"  the 
fourth,  ^*  signa  religiosa  nulla  ex  materia  facito.'^ 

The  authorities  of  these  fathers  being  rescued  from  slan- 
der, and  proved  very  pungent  and  material ;  I  am  concerned 
in  the  next  place  to  take  notice  of  some  authorities,  which 
my  adversaries*  urge  from  antiquity,  to  prove  that  in  the 
primitive  church  they  did  worship  images.  Concerning  their 
general  council,  viz.,  the  second  Nicene,  I  have  already  made 
account  in  the  preceding  periods :  the  great  St.  Basil  is  with 
great  solemnity  brought  into  the  Circus,  and  made  to  speak 
for  images  as  apertly,  plainly,  and  confidently,  as  Bellar- 
mine  or  the  council  of  Trent  itself.    His  words  are  these  ^ : 

"»  Lib.  4.  c.  31,  32*  "  Lib.  de  Idololat.  cap.  5. 

o  Lib.  3.  ad  Quirinum>c.  59.  et  de  Eicliort.  Manyrii,c.  1. 

P  Lib.  15.  contra  Faustnm,  c.  4.  7.  <i  Consult,  de  Imagin.  et  Simulacriif. 

T  Lib.  4.  de  Generat.  et  Regeneratione  Adam.  .  •  E.  AV.  p.  49. 
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'^  I  admit  the  holy  apostles ,  and  prophets^  ai)d  martyrs,  and 
in  my  prayer  made  to  God  call  upon  thern^  that  by  their  in- 
tercession God  may  be  propitious  unto  me.  Whereupon  I 
honour  and  adore  the  characters  of  their  images  $  and  espe^ 
cially  those  things  being  delivered  fron^  the  holy  aposties^ 
and  not  prohibited,  but  are  mamfeated,  or  seen  in  aH  our 
churches."  Now  I  confess  these  words  are  boott  enough, 
and  do  their  business  at  the  first  sight ;  and  if  they  pxore 
right,  St.  Basil  is  on  their  side,  and  therefore  E.  Wa  with 
great  noise  and  pre&ce  insults,  and  calls  them  unanswer- 
able. The  words  he  says  are  found  in  St.  Basil's  two  bun- 
dred  and  fifth  epistle  ^  ad  Juliannm.'*  I  presently  consulted 
St.  Basil's  works,  such  as  I  had  with  me  in  the  cowxtry,  of 
the  Paris  edition  by  Guillard,  1547,  and  there  I  found  that 
St*  Basil  had  not  two  hundred  and  five  epistles  in  aH ;  the 
number  of  all  written  by  him  and  to  him  bekig  but  one  hun*' 
dred  and  eighty,  of  which,  that  to  Julianus  is  cme^  viez*^  epistle 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  in  that  tbeve  is  pot  one  word 
to  any  such  purpose  as  is  here  pretended.  I  was thenput  to 
a  ^  melius  inquirendum.'  Bellarmine^  (though  both  lie  and 
Lindan  and  Hardiog^  cry  up  this  authority  as  irr^ragable) 
quotes  this  authority  not  upon  his  own  credit^  but  as  taking 
it  from  the  report  of  a  book  publi^d  ld9&,  called  Sy  nodus 
Parisiensis,  which  Bellarmine  calls  '^  unworthy  to  see  the 
Hght/'  From  hence  arises  this  great  noise  ^  and  the  foua* 
tain  being  confessedly  corrupt,  wha^  wholesome  iimg  cambie 
expected  thence  i  But  in  all  the  first  and  voluminous  diflfKtt>« 
tations  of  Bellarmine  upon  this  question,  he  xnade  no  u$e  of 
this  authority,  he  never  saw  any  suoh  thing  ia  St.  Basil's 
works,  or  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  have  omitted 
it.  But  the  words  are  in  no  ancient  edition  of  St  Basil, 
nor  in  any  manuscript  that  is  knowa  i^  the  worlds  2,  John 
Damascen,  and  Germanus  bishop  of  Constajntinople,  who 
wrote  for  the  worship  of  images^  and  are  the  most  learned 
o£  afi  the  Greeks  that  we»re  abutted  in  this  question ;  yet 
they  never  urged  this  authority  of  St.  Basil,  which  would 
have  be^i  more  to  their  purpose  than  all  that  they  said  be* 


reus  l»»Xn«'iiBhs  kptSiv  tdurtn  «wrrafwiptMtfyt 

»  AppesdixadTratt.deCiiltaJbBiiigioammproantt.anteca^.  1.  ethieaip.4. 
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side.  3.  The  first  meation  of  this  is  in  an  epistle  of  Pope 
Adrian  to  the  emperors  in  the  seventh  synod,  and  that 
makes  the  business  more  suspicious^  that  when  the  Greek 
writers  knew  nothing  of  it,  a  Latin  bishops  a  stranger^  not 
very  well  skilled  in  antiquity,  should  find  thU  oiut^  which  no 
roan  ever  saw  before  him,  nor  since,  in  any  copy  of  St. 
Baail's  works  :  but  in  the  second  Nicene  council  such  for- 
geries as  these  were  many  and  notorious*  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  is  there  quoted  as  author  of  an  epistle  '  de  Veneratione 
Imaginum ;'  when  it  is  notorious,  it  was  written  by  Gregory 
III.  and  there  were  many  Basils,  and  any  one  of  that  name 
would  serve  to  give  countenance  to  the  error  of  the  second  Ni- 
cene synod ;  but  in  St  Basil  the  great  there  is  not  one  word 
like  it.  And  therefore  they  who  set  forth  St.  Basil's  works  afe 
Paris,  1618,  who  either  could  not  or  ought  not  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  so  vile  a  cheat,  were  infinitely  to  Uame  to  pubu 
lish  thi»  aa  the  issue  of  the  right  St  Basil,  without  any 
mark  of  difference,  or  note  of  inquiry* 

There  is  also  another  saying  of  St.  Basil,  of  which  the 
BiOman  writers  make  muoh^  and  the  words  are  by  Damascen 
imputed  to  the  great  St.  Basil ;  '  Imaginis  honor  exemptum 
transit^'  which  indeed  St.  Basil  speaks  only  of  the  statues 
of  the  emperors,  and  of  that  civil  honour,  which  by  consent 
and  custom  of  the  world  did  pass  to  the  Emperor,  and  be 
accepted  it  so ;  but  this  is  no  argument  for  religious  images 
put  up  to  the  honour  of  God ;  he  says  not,  the  honour  of  any 
such  image  passes  to  God :  for  God  hath  declared  against 
it  (aa  will  appear  in  the  following  periods),  and  therefore 
from  hence  the  church  of  Rome  can  have  no  argument,  no 
fair  pretence ;  and  yet  upon  tins  very  account^  and  the  too 
much  complying  with  the  heathen  rites  and  manners,  and 
the  secular  customs  of  the  empire,  the  veneration  of  images 
came  into  churches.  But  suppose  it  be  admitted  to  be  true ; 
yet  although  this  may  do  some  countenance  to  Thomas 
Aqunias  moA.  Bonaventure's  way  of  worshipping  the  image 
and  the  sampler  with  the  same  worship  ;  yet  this  can  nerer 
be  urged  by  all  those  more  moderate  Papists,  who  make  the 
worship  to  an  image  of  a  lewer  kind ;  for  if  it  be  not  the 
same  worship,  then  they  that  worship  images,  worship  God 
and  his  saints  by  the  image  not  as  they*  deserve,,  but  giv«  to 
them  no  more  than,  the  in»age  itself  deserves:  let  them  take 
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which  part  they  please,  so  *that  they  will  but  publicly  own  it 
But  let  this  be  as  it  wiU,  and  let  it  be  granted  true,  that  the 
honour  done  to  the  image  can  pass  to  the  sampler ,  yet  this 
is  but  an  arbitrary  thing,  and  a  king  may  esteem  it  so  if  he 
please ;  but  if  the  king  forbids  any  image  to  be  made  of  hiin, 
and  counts  it  a  dishonour  to  him,  then  I  hope  it  is;  and 
that  is  the  csise  now;  for  God  hath  forbidden  any  such  way 
of  passing  honour  to  him  by  an  image  of  him ;  and  he  hath 
forbidden  it  in  the  second  commandment,  and  this  is  con- 
fessed by  Vasquezx:  so  that  upon  this  account,  for  all  the 
pretence  of  the  same  motion  to  the  image  and  the  sampler, 
to  .pass  such  a  worship  to  God,  is  no  better  than  the  doing 
as  the  heathen  did,  when  they  worshipped  Mercury  by 
throwing  stones  at  him. 

Another  authority  brought  by  E.  W.^  for  veneration 
of  images,  is  from  Athanasius,  but  himself  damns  it  in  the 
margent,  with  and  without  ingenuity ;  for  ingenuously  say- 
ing, that  he  does  not  affirm  it  to  be  the  great  Athanasius, 
yet  most  disingenuously  he  adds^  ^  valeat  quantum  valere 
potest,*  that  is,  they  that  will  be  cozened,  let  them.  And 
indeed  these  questions  and  answers  to  Antiochus  are  notori- 
ously spurious*;  for  in  them  are  quoted  St.  Epiphanius, 
Gregory  Nyssen,  Chrysostom,  Scala  Johannis,  Maximus, 
and  Nicephorus,  who  were  after  Athanasius ;  and  the  book 
is  rejected  by  Delrio,  by  Sixtus  Senensis  and  Posseyine. 
But  with  such  8tu£P  as  this  the  Roman  doctors  are  forced 
to  build  their  Babel ;  and  £.  W.  in  page  fifty^six  quotes 
the  same  book  against  me  for  worshipping  the  cross,  to- 
gether with  another  spurious  piece  *  de  Cruce  et  Passione 
Domini,'  which  Nannius,  a  very  learned  man  of  their,  own, 
and  professor  at  Louvaine,  rejects,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
*  Nuncupatory  Epistle.' 

Yea,  but  St.  Chrysostom's  liturgy  is  very  clear,  for  it  is 
said,  that  ^  the  piiest  turns  himself  to  our  Saviour's  picture, 
and  bows  his  head  before  the  picture,  and  says  this  prayer ;! 
—these  words  indeed  are  very  plain ;  but  it  is  not  plain,  that 
these  are  St.  Chrysostom's  words,  for  there  are  none  such  in 
St.  Chrysostom's  liturgy  in  the  editions  of  it  by  Claudius  de 
Saintes,  or  Morellus ;  and  Claudius  Espencaeus  acknowledges 

^  Tom.  3.  comment,  in  8.  part.  qu.  35.  art.  3.  disp.  94.  c.  3.  y  P.  50. 

*  Martinns  Delho  VindiciaB  Areopag.  c.  14. 
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with  great  truth  and  ingenuity,  that  this  liturgy,  begun  and 
composed  by  St.  Chrysostom,  was'  enlarged  by  many  things 
put  into  it,  according  to  the  variety  of  times.  And  it  is  evi- 
dently so,  because  divers  persons  are  there  commemorated, 
who  lived  after. the  death  of  Chrysostom,  as  Cyrillus,  Euthy- 
mius,  Sabas,  and  Johannes  Eleemosynarius',  whereof  the  last 
but  one  lived  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  the  last  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  years,  after  St.  Chrysostom.  Now. how 
likely,  nay  how .  certain  it  is,  that  this  very  passage  was  liot 
put  in  by  St.  Chrysostom,  but  is  of  later  interpolation,  let  all 
the  world  judge  by  that  known  saying  of  St.  Chrysostom*  T, 
*^  Quid  enim  est  vilius  atque  humilius  homine  ante  res  inani- 
matas  se  incurvante  et  saxa  venerante  Y*  "  What  in  the  world 
is  baser  and  more  abject  than  to  see  a  man  worshipping 
stones,  and  bowing  himself  before  inanimate  things  ?"  These 
are  his  great  authorities,  which  are  now  come  to  nothing ; 
what  he  hath  from  them  who  came  after  these,  I  shall  leave 
to  him  to  make  his  best  of  them :  for,  about  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory, some  began  to  worship  images,  and  some  to  break 
them ;  the  latter  of  which  he  reproves,  and  the  former  he 
condemns ;  what  it  was  afterward  all  the  world  knows. 

But  now  having  cleared  the  question  from  the  trifling  ar- 
guments of  my  adversaries,  I  shall  observe  some  things  fit 
to  be  considered  in  this  matter  of  images.     1.  It  came  at  first 
from  a  very  base  and  unworthy  stock.  I  have  already  pointed 
at  this,  but  now  I  shall  explain  it  more  fully ;  it  came  from 
Simon  Magus  and  his  crew;  Theodoret  says,  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Simon  brought  in  the  worship  of  images,  viz.,  of 
Simon  in  the  shape  of  Jupiter,  and  Helena  in  the  figure  of 
Minerva;  but  St.  Austin^  says  that  Simon  Magus  himself 
^'  imagines  et  suam  et  cujusdam  meretricis,  quam  sibi  sociam 
scelerum   fecerat,   discipulis    suis  praebuisse  adorandas."--^ 
E.  W.*^  upon  what  confidence  I  know  not,  says,  that  Theo- 
doret hath  nothing  like  it,  either  under  the  title  *  de  Simone* 
or  *  Corpocrate.'    And  he  says  true,  but  with  a  shameful 
purpose  to  calumniate  me,  and  deceive  his  reader ;  as  if  I 
had  quoted  a  thing  that  Theodoret  said  not,  and  therefore  the 
reader  ought  not  to  believe  me.     But  since  in  the  Dissua- 
sive, Theodoret  was  only  quoted  **  lib.  5.  Hjaeret.  Fabul."  and 

(^  Comment,  in  Isai.  c.  2.  t,  3. 
*»  De  Hseres.  ad  quod  vult  Deum.  paulo  ab  initio,  hseres.  1.        «  E,  W.  p.  51 . 
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no  tilte  6^t  down;  if  he  had  pleased  to  bok  to  the  ne^tt 
title,  **  Simotiis  Ueeresis,'^  where  in  reason  all  Simon's  here- 
sies were  to  be  looked  for,  he  should  hare  found  that  which 
I  referred  to**.  But  why  E.  W.  denies  St.  Austin  to  have 
reported  that  for  which  he  is  quoted,  viz.,  that  Simon  Magus 
brought  in  some  images  to  be  worshipped,  t  cannot  conjec- 
ture, neither  do  I  think  himself  can  tell ;  but  the  words  ^re 
plain  in  the  place  quoted,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
Dissuasive.  But  ^at  he  may  yet  seem  to  ky  more  load 
upon  me,  be  very  learnedly  says  that  Iren^us,  in  the  place 
quoted  by  me,  says  not  a  word  of  Simon  Magus  being  author 
of  images ;  and  would  have  his  reader  believe  that  I  mistook 
Simon  Magus  for  Simon  Irenaeus^  But  the  good  man  I 
suppose  wrote  this  after  sapper,  and  could  not  then  read  or 
consider  that  the  testimony  ef  Ireneeus  was  brought  in  tO  no 
such  purpose ;  neither  did  it  relate  to  any  Simon  at  all,  but 
to  the  Gnostics  or  Carpooratians,  who  also  were  very  early 
and  very  deep  in  this  impiety ;  only  they  did  not  worship 
the  pictures  of  Simon  and  Helena,  but  of  Jesus  and  Paul, 
and  Homer  and  Pythagoras,  as  St.  Austin'  testifies  of  them; 
but  that  which  he  remarks  in  them  is  this,  that  Marcellina, 
one  of  their  sect,  worshipped  the  pictures  of  Jesus,  &c. 
'*  adorando,  incensumque  ponehdo,"  "  they  did  adore  them, 
and  put  incense  before  them:"  I  wish  the  church  of  Rome 
would  leave  to  do  so,  or  acknowledge  whose  disciples  they 
sre  in  this  thing.  The  same  also  is  said  by  Epiphanius ; 
and  that  the  Carpocratians  placed  the  image  of  Jesus  with 
the  philosophers  of  the  world,  '^  coUocatasque  adorant^  et 
gentium  mysteria  perficiunt.*'  But  I  doubt  that  both  Epi- 
phanius and  St.  Austin,  who  took  this  story  ftom  Irenseus, 
went  further  in  the  narrative  than  Irenaeus ;  for  he  says  only 
that  they  placed  the  images  of  Christ,  &c.  ''  et  has  coro- 
tiant:'*  no  more; — and  yet  even  for  this,  for  crowning  the 
image  of  Christ  with  flowers «,  though  they  did  not  so  much 
as  is  now*a-days  done  at  Rome,  St.  Irenseus  made  an  outcry, 
and  reckoned  them  in  the  black  catalogue  of  heretics,  not  for 

'  Cum  ejuM  statuam  in  Jovib  fi^ram  constTuxiasent^  Heleoae  autem  in  Mi* 
ftervae  speciem^  eis  thura  adolebant,  et  libabant^  et  tanquam  Deos  adorabant^ 
Simonianos  seipsos  nominautes.  Theodoiet  Hseret.  Fab.  lib.  1.  tit.  Simonift 
Heeresis  in  fin. 

«'  Vide  Irense.  lib.  1.  adv.  Hares,  c.  23,  24.  '  Ubi  supri  Hseres.  7. 

•  t  Iren.  reliquam  observationem  circa  eas  similiter  ut  gentes  faciunt,  i.  e>« 
sicut  cttteronim  illustrium  virorum  imaginibua  consuevenint  facere. 
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joining  Christ's  image  with  that  of  Hornet  and  Aristotle,  Py- 
thagoras and'  Plato,  but  even  for  crowning  Chrisfs  image 
with  flowers  and  coronets,  as  they  also  did  those  of  the  phi- 
losophers ;  for  though  this  may  be  innocent,  yet  the  other 
was  a  thing  not  known  in  the  religion  of  any,  that  were  called 
Christians,  till  Simoi^  and  Carpocrates  began  to  teach  the 
world. 

2.  We  find,  the  wisest  and  the  most  sober  of  the  heathens 
speaking  against  the  use  of  images  in  their  religious  rites. 
So  Varro,  when  he  had  said  that  the  old  Romans  had  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  worshipped  the  gods  without 
picture  or  image,  adds,  ^*  quod  si  adhuc  mausisset,  castius 
dii  observarentur  ;'*  and  gives  this  reason  for  it ;  "  Qui  primi 
simulacra  deorum  populis  posuerunt,  et  ciritatibus  suis  et  me-^ 
turn  dempsisse,  et  errorem  addidisse  :*'  '^  The  making  images 
of  the  gods  took  away  fear  from  men  and  brought  in  error  :*' 
which  place  St.  Austin  quoting,  commends  and  explicates  it, 
saying,  *'  he  wisely  thought  that  the  gods  might  easily  be 
despised  in  the  blockishness  of  images^."— The  same  also 
was  obserred  by  Plutarch,  and  he  gives  this  reason ;  *^  Nefas 
putantes  augustiora  exprimere  humilioribus,  neque  aliter  as- 
pirari  ad  Deum  quam  mente  posse :"  "They  accounted  it  im- 
piety to  express  the  great  beings  with  low  matter,  and  they 
believed  there  was  no  aspiring  up  to  God  but  by  the  mind'.'* 
This  is  a  philosophy,  which  the  church  of  Rome  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  learn. 

3.  It  was  so  known  a  thing,  that  Christians  did  abominate 
the  use  of  images  in  religion  and  in  their  churches,  that 
Adrian  the  emperor  was  supposed  to  build  temples  to  Christ, 
and  to  account  him  as  God,  because  he  commanded  that 
churches  without  images  should  be  made  in  all  cities,  as  is 
related  by  Lampridius'^, 

4.  In  all  the  disputations  of  the  Jews  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  primitive  church,  although  they  were  impatient  of 
having  any  image,  and  had  detested  all  use  of  them,  especi- 
ally ever  since  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  still  retained 
the  hatred  of  them,  even  after  the  dissolution  of  their  tem- 
ple, **  even  unto  superstition,"  says  Bellarmine*;  yet  they 

^  Pnidenter  existimavit  deos  facile  posse  in  simulacrorum  stoliditate  con- 
lemni.  *  Phit.  in  Numfi. 

*^  iElius  Lamprid.  in  Alexandro  Severo.  edit.  Salmat.''p.  ISO 
*  De  Imag:.  c.  7.  sect.  Ad  priraum. 
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never  objected  against  Christians  their  having  images  in 
their  churches,  much  less  their  worshipping  tbem.  And  let 
it  be  considered,  that  iu'all  that  long  disputation  between 
Justin  Martyr  and  Tryphon  the  Jew,  in  which  the  subtle  Jew 
moves  every  stone,  lays  all  the  load  he  can  at  the  Christianas 
door/  makes  all  objections,  raises  all  the  envy,  gives  all  the 
matter  of  reproach,  he  can  against  the  Christians,  yet  he  opens 
not  his  mouth  against  them  concerning  images.  The  like  is 
to  be  observed  in  Tertullian^s  book  against  the  Jews;  no 
mention  of  images,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  amongst  the 
Christians,  they  hated  them  as  the  Jews  did;  but  it  is  not 
imaginable  they  would  have  omitted  so  great  a  cause  of  quar- 
rel. On  the  other  side,  when  in  length  of  time  images  were 
brought  into  churches,  the  Jews  forbore  not  to  upbraid  the 
Christians  with  it.  There  was  a  dialogue  written  a  little  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  seventh  synod,  in  which  a  Jew  is  brought 
in  saying  to  the  Christians,  **  I  have  believed  all  ye  say,  and 
I  do  believe  in  the  crucified  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  is  the  Son 
of  the  living  God ;  *  Scandalizor  autem  in  vos  Christianos,  quia 
imagines  adoratis,'  ^  I  am  offended  at  you  Christians  that  ye 
worship  images";*  for  the  Scripture  forbids  us  everywhere 
to  make  any  simiUtude  or  graven  image." — And  it  is  very, ob- 
servable, that  in  the  first  and  best  part  of  the  talmud  of  Baby- 
Ion,  called  the  Misna,  published  about  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  the  Christians  are  not  blamed  about  images ;  which 
shews  they  gave  no  occasion:  but  in  the  third  part  of  the 
talmud,  about  the  tenth  and  eleventh  age  after  Christ,  the 
Christians  are  sufficiently  upbraided  and  reproached  in  this 
matter.  In  the  Gemara,  which  was  finished  about  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  I  find  that  learned  men  say  the  Jews 
called  the  Christian  church  *  the  house  of  idolatry ;'  which 
though  it  may  be  expounded  in  relation  to  images,  which 
about  that  time  began  in  some  churches  to  be  placed  and 
lionoured;  yet  I  rather  incline  to  believe,  that  they  meant  it 
of  our  worshipping  Jesus  for  the  true  God  and  the  true  Mes- 
sias;  for  at  this  day  they  call  all  Christians  '  idolaters,'  even 
those  that  have  none,  and  can  endure  no  images  in  their  re- 
ligion or  their  churches.  But  now  since  these  periods,  it 
is  plain  that  the  case  is  altered,  and  when  the  learned  Chris- 
tians of  the  Roman  communion  write  against  the  Jews,  they 

«»'  Synod.  7.  act.  5. 
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are.  forced  to  make  apologies  for  the  scandal  they  give  to  the 
Jews  in  their  worshipping  of  images,  as  is  to  be  seen  (besides 
Leontius  Neopolitanus  of  Cyprus'sApology^  which  he  pub- 
lished for  the  Christians  against  the  Jews)  in  Ludovicus 
Carretus's  epistle,  in  Sepher  Amana,  and  Fabianus  Fioghus's 
Catechetical  Dialogues.  But  I  suppose  this  case  is  very 
plain,  and  is  a  great  conviction  of  the  innovation  in  this  mat- 
ter made  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

5.  The  matter  of  worshipping  images  looks  so  ill,  so  like 
idolatry,  so  like  the  forbidden  practices  of  the  heathens,  that 
it  was  infinitely  reasonable,  that  if  it  were  the  practice  and 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  the  primitive  priests  and 
bishops  should  at  least  have  considered,  and  stated  the  ques* 
tion  how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  it  was  lawful,  and  with  what 
intention,  and  in  what  degrees,  and  with  what  caution  and  dis- 
tinctions, this  might  lawfully  be  done ;  particularly  when  they 
preached,  and  wrote  commentaries  and  expUcations  upon 
the  decalogue ;  especially  since  there  was  at  least  so  great  a 
semblance  of  opposition  and  contradiction  between  the  com- 
mandment and  any  such  practice  ;  God  forbidding  any  image 
and  similitude  to  be  made  of  himself,  or  any  thing  else  in 
heaven,  or  in  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  and  that  with  such  threat- 
enings  and  interminations  of  his  severe  judgments  against 
them  that  did  make  them  for  worship,  and  this  thing  being 
so  constantly  objected  by  all  those  many  that  opposed  their 
admission  and  veneration ;  it  is  certainly  very  strange  that 
none  of  the  fathers  should  take  notice  of  any  difficulty  in 
this  affair.     They  objected  the  commandment  against  the 
heathens  for  doing  it ;  and  yet  that  they  should  make  no  ac- 
count, nor  take  notice  how  their  worshipping  saints  and  God 
himself  by  images,  should  differ  from  the  heathen  superstition 
that  was  the  same  thing  to  look  upon :  this  indeed  is  very  un- 
likely.   But  so  it  is ;  Justin  Martyr  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
speak  plainly  enough  of  this  matter,  and  speak  plain  down- 
right words  against  making  and  worshipping  images ;  and  so 
careless  they  were  of  any  future  chance,  or  the  present  con^ 
cem  of  the  Roman  church,  that  they  do  not  except  the  image 
of  the  true  God,  nor  the  images  of  saints  and  angels,  no,  not 
of  Christ,  or  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  herself.    Nay,  Origen** 
expounds  the  commandments,  and  St.  Austin  makes  a  pro- 

n  Homil.  8.  in  Exod. 
VOL.    XI.  M 
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fessed  edmmehtAry  ti^n  Ihetn,  but  tottohed  iidti§  of  <}i6M 
things  mth  the  top  ef  his  finger,  only  told  that  they  wet«  aU 
forbidden ;  we  are  not  bo  careless  now-a-days  in  the  chureh 
of  Rome ;  but  carefully  e:rpbund  the  eommandments  against 
the  i^sufierable  objections  of  the  heretics  of  late,  and  the  pro- 
phets and  the  fathers  of  old.  But  yet- for  all  this,  a  sttipicioua 
man  would  conclude,  that,  in  the  first  fbur  hundred  yearfi» 
there  was  no  need  of  any  such  explications,  iaasmuch  as  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  images,  which  only  could  msk&  any 
such  need. 

6.  But  then,  in  the  next  place  t  consider,  that  the  se*- 
cond  cpmmanclment  is  so  plain,  so  easy^  so  per^nptery, 
against  all  the  making  and  worshipping  any  ima^  or  like^ 
ness  of  any  things  that  besides  that  every  man  natomlly 
would  understand  all  such  to  be  forbidden,  it  is  so  eHrpresaed, 
that  upon  supposition  that  God  did  intend  lo  forbid  it 
wholly,  it  could  not  more  plainly  have  been  expressed.  For 
the  prohibition  is  absolute  and  uiUversal,  aiid  therefore  of 
all  particulars;  and  there  is  no  word -or  sign,  by  the  virtue 
of  w^ich  it  can,  with  any  probability,  be  pretended  that  any 
one  qf  any  kind  is  excepted.  Now  then  to  this  when  tiie 
church  or  Rome  pretends  to  answer,  they  overdo  it,  and 
m^ke  the  matter  the  more  suspicious.  Some  of  them  an- 
swer by  sayhig,  that  this  is  no  moral  commandment,  not  ob- 
ligatory to  Christians,  but  to  the  Jews  only }  ethers  say,  that 
by  this  commandment  it  is  only  forbidden  to  account  an 
image  to  be  very  Qod ;  so  Oajetan :  others  say,  that  an  idol 
only  is  foibidden,  and  that  an  image  is  no  idol.  Others  yet 
distinguish  the  manner  of  worshipping,  sayhig,  that  tbo 
image  )s  worshipped  for  the  sampler^s  saJke^  not  for  its  own. 
And  this  worship  is  by  some  called  SM/Xi/a  or  service;  by 
others  Xarfitot ;  saying  that  the  flnst  is  to  images  of  saints, 
the  other  to  Ood  only.  And  yet  with  this  diflerence ;  sobio 
saying  that  the  image  of  God  is  adored  with  the  same  ktqd 
of  adoraticm  that  Qod  is;  only  it  is  to  the  in^age  for  Ood^s 
sake;  so  St.  Thomas  of  Aquine,  ai|d  gencmtty  his  schotant. 
Others  say  that  it  is  a  religious  kind  of  worship  due  to  image% 
but  not  at  all  divine ;  some  say  it  is  but  a  civ2  worship.  And 
then  it  is  for  the  image's  sake,  and  so  &r  is  hitrans^ive,  but 
whatever  is  paid  mere  to  the  imago  is  transitive,  and  passe* 
further.     And  whatsoever  it  be,  it  cannot  be  agreed  how  it 
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ought  to  be  paid :  whether  properly  or  improperly^  univooally 
or  equivocally^  for  themselves  or  for  something  else,  whether 
analogioally  or  aimplyi  whether  absolutely  or  by  reduction* 
And  it  is  remarkable  what  3etlarmiue  aaswers  to  the  quei* 
tiotiy  With  what  kitid  of  worabip  images  may  be  adored  i  He 
imswers  wi&  <his  propoiition  |  ^^  The  worship  which  by  itself 
and  properly  is  due  to  images,  is  a  certain  imperfect  woiv 
shipy  which  analogically  and  reduotively  pertains  to  a  kind 
of  that  worship  which  is  due  to  the  exemplar^  i'^  and  a  little 
alter,  ^*  To  the  images  a  certain  inferior  worship  is  due,  and 
ilmt  nut  all  one^  but  Tarious  acodrding  to  the  variety  of 
images/*  To  the  images  of  saints  is  due  '^  dulia  secupdiim 
quid  ;^  which  if  you  do  not  understand,  Qellarmine  in  the 
nest  words  explains  moat  clearly;  ^  doUa  secundum  quid/ 
is^  as  a  mto  may  say,  ^  reductive  and  analogical.'  But  after 
fill  this  we  may  be  mistaken,  and  we  cannot  tell  whopi  to 
follow  nor  what  to  do  in  the  case.  Thomas  and  his  scholars 
warrant  you  to  give  the  same  worship  to  God^s  image  as  to 
Qod:  aad  this  is  the  easiest  way  indeed  to  be  understood, 
and  itideed  may  quickly  be  understood,  to  be  direct  idolatry. 
Bellarmiae  and  others  tell  y0U|  Stay,  not  so  altogether  ;  but 
there  is  it  1i?ay  to  agree  with  Ht»  Thomas,  that  it  shall  be  the 
saiDQ  worship,  and  not  the  same  worship ;  for  it  is  the  same 
by  i^eduetion,  tfa^t  is,  it  is  of  the  same  kind)  and  therefore 
divine,  but  it  is  imperfoetly  dirine  ;'<^as  if  there  could  be  de- 
grees in  divine  woi^hip  \  that  is,  as  If  any  worship  could  be 
divine*  und  yet  not  the  greatest.  But  if  this  seems  difficult, 
BeUannine  iUustmtes  it  by  similitudes :  *^  This  worship  of 
imagiss  is  the  same  with  thi^  worship  of  the  ex$,mple,  viz^,  of 
Qod,  or  of  CSirist,  as  it  happe&s ;  just  as  a  pahited  man  is  the 
same  with  a  living  man,  and  a  painted  horse  with  a  living 
hoarse,  for  a  painted  man  and  a  painted  horse  difSsr  specifi- 
taally ;  as  the  true  mail  and  the  true  horse  do ;  and  yet  the 
jMsinied  mao  is  no  mim,  aud  the  painted  horse  is  no  horse." 
The  effect  of  which  discourse  is  this»  that  the  worship  of 
images,  is  btit  the  image  of  worship ;  byjfiQQrisy  and  didsimu^ 
lation  all  the  wi^y  \  nothing  reali  but  imaginative  and  fan^ 
ttuitioal ;  and  indeed  though  this  gives  but  a  very  ill  account 
nf  the  agrefiment  of  BeUskr0ine>  with  their  saints,  Thomas 
and  Bonaventu^n^  y^t  it  is  the  beat  way  to  avoid  idolatry 

»  Lib.  ^,  de  Imagio.  S.  S,  cap.  25 . 
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because  they  give  no  real  worship  to  images :  but  then  on 
the  other  side,  how  do  they  mock  God  and  Christ,  by  offer-^ 
ing  to  them  that  which  is  nothing ;  by  pretiending  to  honour 
them  by  honouring  their  images ;  when  the  honour  they  do 
give  to  images,  is  itself  but  imaginary,  and  no  more  of  reality 
in  it,  than  there  is  of  human  nature  in  the  picture  of  a  man ! 
However,  if  you  will  not  commit  downright  idolatry,  as  some 
of  tlieir  saints  teach  you,  then  you  muist  be  careful  to  ob- 
serve these  plain  distinctions,  and  first  be  sure  to  remember 
that  when  you  worship  an  image,  you  do  it  not  materially 
but  formally ;  not  as  it  is  of  such  a  substance,  but  as  it  is  a 
sign;  next  take  care  that  you  observe  what  sort  of  image  it 
is,  and  then  proportion  your  right  kind  to  it,  that  you  do  not 
give  *  latria'  to  that  where  *  hyperdulia'  is  only  due;  and  be 
careful  that' if  '  dulia^  only  be  due,  that  your  worship  be  not 
'  hyperdulical.*  In  the  next  place  consider  that  the  worship 
to  your  image  is  intransitive  but  in  few  cases,  and  according 
but  to  a  few  doctors;  and  therefore  when  you  have  got  all 
these  cases  together,  be  sure  that  in  all  other  cases  it  be 
transitive.  But  then  when  the  worship  is  passed  on  to  the 
exemplar,  you  must  consider,  that  if  it  be  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  which  is  due  to  the  example,  yet  it  must  be  sn  im- 
perfect piece  of  worship,  though  the  kind  be  perfect ;  and 
that  it  is  but  analogical,  and  it  is  reductive,  and  it  is  not  ab- 
solute, not  simple,  not  by  itself ;  not  by  an  act  to  the  image 
distinct  from  that  which  is  to  the  example,  but  one  and  the 
same  individual  act,  with  one  intention,  as  to  the  supreme 
kind,  though  with  some  little  variety,  if  the  kinds  be  differ- 
ing. Now  by  these  easy,  ready,  clear,  and  necessary  dis- 
tinctions, and  rules,  and  cases,  the  people  being  fully  and 
perfectly  instructed,  there  is  no  possibility  that  the  worship 
of  images  should  be  s^ainst  the  second  commandment,  be- 
cause the  commandment  does  not  forbid  any  worship  that 
is  transitive,  reduct,  accidental,  consequential,  analogical, 
and  hyperdulical,  and  this  is  aU  that  the  church  of  Rome 
does  by  her  wisest  doctors^  teach  now-a-days.  But  now  after 
all  this,  the  easiest  way  of  all  certainly  is  to  worship  no 
images,  and  no  manner  of  way,  and  trouble  the  people's 
heads  with  no  distinction ;  for  by  these  no  man  can  ever  be 
at  peace,  or  understand  the  commandment,  which  without 
these  laborious  devices  (by  which  they  confess  the  guilt  of 
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the  commandment,  does  lie  a  little  toa  heavy  upon  them) 
would  most  easily  by  every  man  and  every  viroman  be  plainly 
and  properly  understood.  And  therefore  I  know  not  whe- 
ther there  be  more  impiety,  or  more  fearful  caution,  in  the 
church  of  Rome  in  being  so  curious,  that  the  second  com- 
mandment be  not  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  leaving  it  out  of  their  manuals,  breviaries,  and  cate- 
chisms, as  if  when  they  teach  the  people  to  serve  God,  they 
had  a  mind  they  should  not  be  tempted  to  keep  all  the  com- 
mandments. And  when  at  any  time  they  do  set  it  down,  they 
only  say  thus,  *^  Non  facies  tibi  idolum,*'  which  is  a  word 
not  used  in  the  second  commandment  at  all ;  and  if  the 
word  which  is  there  used  be  sometimes  translated  '  idolum/ 
yet  it  means  no  more  than  *  similitude  f  or  if  the  words  be  of 
distinct  signification,  yet  because  both  are  expressly  forbid- 
den in  that  commandment,  it  is  very  ill  to  represent  the 
commandment  so,  as  if  it  were  observed  according  to  the 
intention  of  that  word,  yet  the  commandment  might  be 
broken,  by  the  not  observing  it  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  other  word,  which  they  conceal.  But  of  this  more  by 
and  by. 

7.  I  consider  that  there  is  very  great  scandal  and  offence 
given  to  enemies  and  strangers  to  Christianity;  the  very 
Turks  and  Jews,  with  whom  the  worship  of  images  is  of  very 
ill  report,  and  that  upon,  at  least,  the  most  probable  grounds 
in  the  world.  Now  the  Apostie  having  commanded  all 
Christians  to  pursue  those  things  which  are  of  good  report, 
and  to  walk  circumspectiy  and  charitably  towards  them  that 
are  v^thout,  and  that  we  '^  give  no  offence  neither  to  the  Jew 
nor  to  the  Gentile :"  now  if  we  consider,  that  if  the  Christian 
church  were  wholly  v^thout  images,  there  would  nothing 
perish  to  the  faith  or  to  the  charity  of  the  church,  or  to  any 
grace  which  is  in  order  to  heaven ;  and  that  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  Christian  church  may  as  well  want  such  baby- 
ceremonies  as  the  synagogue  did;  and  yet  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  Jews  and  Turks  are  the  more,  much  more,  es- 
trieuiged  from  the  religion  of  Christ  Jesus,  by  the  image-wor- 
ship'* done  by  his  pretended  servants;  the  consequent  will 
be,  that  to  retain  the  worship  of  images  is  both  against  the 
faith  and  the  charity  of  Christians,  and.  puts  limits,  and  re« 
trenches  the  borders  of  the  Christian  pale. 

p  1  Cor.  viii.  IS. 
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8«  It  is  also  very  soindalous  to  OhriBtianis,  that  is»  it 
makes  raany^  and  endangers  more^  to  fall  into  the  direct  sin 
of  idolatry.  Polydore  VirgiH  observes  out  of  St.  Jerome^ 
thtt  ^^  almost  all  the  holy  fathers  damned  the  worslup  of 
images^  fer  this  Very  reasoni  for  fear  of  idolatry  ;^^  and  Uas* 
sander  says,  that  all  the  anetents  did  abhor  all  adoration  of 
images )  and  he  cites  Qrigen'  as  an  instance  great  enough  tq 
verify  the  v^hole  affirmative  :  '<  Kos  vero  ideo  non  honora* 
mus  simulacr^i  quia  quantum  possumus  cavemus,  ne  quo 
modp  incidamus  in  earn  crsdulltatem,  ut  his  tribuamus  di-» 
Vinitatis  aliquid."— This  authority  E.  W.  (p.  56)  is  not 
ashamed  to  bring  in  behalf  of  himself  in  this  questioni  say- 
ing, that  <«  Origen  hath  nothing  against  the  use  of  images^ 
and  dtsolares  our  Christian  doctrine  thus ;"  then  ha  recites 
the  wordi  above  quoted  *,  than  which,  Origen  could  not  speak 
plainer  against  the  practice  of  Uie  Roman  churchy  and  S.  W« 
sught  as  well  have  disputed  for  die  Manicfaees  with  thia  ar* 
gument  I  **  The  Scripture  doth  not  say  that  God  made  the 
world,  it  only  declares  the  Christian  doctrine  ihus|  In  the 
beginning  God  made  heaven  and  earth/*  6qc.  But  this  gen-» 
tleman  thinks  any  thing  will  pass  for  argument  amongst  his 
own  people.  And  of  this  d^fig^r  St.  Austin*  gives  a  rational 
iicccunt;  ^'  No  man  doubts  but  idols  want  all  sense  t  but 
when  Ihey  are  placed  in  their  seats^  in  an  honourable  sub* 
limity,  that  they  may  be  attended  by  them  that  pray  and 
offer  sacrifice,  by  the  very  likeness  of  living  members  and 
sensea,  although  they  be  senseless  and  without  life,  they  af* 

fl  Dd  Itiv^Dt.  Rdrtitn,  I|b.  6. 6.  IS.  Ho  issbnitt  d^eatum est,  ut  hmt  piet&iis 
pan  parom  differat  ab  impietate.  Sunt  enim  henh  nralti  rudiores  titupidio- 
resque^  qui  saxeas  vel  ligneas,  seu  in  parietibus  pictas  irndgine^  colafit,  non  ut 
figurat;  lied  pek-indd  atf  4i  Ipitefeseiiduthaliqtictn  habeant,  ti  eis  ma^iBfidaotqusiS 
Christo  :  Polyd.  Virg.  lib.  6.  c.  lS,de  Invent.  Rerum^-^l^iUus  Qiraldu*  ij^  Syn- 
tag.  de  0ii8  Gentium  loquens  de  excessu  Komante  eocledise  ill  negbtro  imagi- 
Hum,  'pneitxni,  SatluA  eftse  ea  Harpocrati  et  An^f^rooee  ttonstgssre.  Illa<i  cer^ 
con  prstermittanii  nos  dico  Christianoi^  ut  aliquando  Romaaos  fuisse  sine 
imaginibus  in  primitlvai^quse  vocatur^  ecclesta.  £rastnds  in  catechesi  ait^  usque 
eel  statem  Htenmymi  eraot  piobatm  leligiantf  riri,  qdi  is  lemplia  ntfllani  feie- 
bant  iiunginem,  nee  pict^m»  pec  sculptam.  nee  textam,  ae  ne  Christiquidem. — 
Et  ibid.  Ut  ifn^gineft  sint  ill  templfs  nulla  pirs^cepit  irel  hdmana  cttfistitutio '; 
«t  utt^Uiui  9fti  ita  tutiuB  quoqire  oomea  inoafisei  j^tenaplin  ^btnpyeie^ 
Yideatur  etiaqi  Cassandri  consultatio ;  sub  hoc  titulo  et  Masi^s  in  Josuah,  cap.  8. 
Sic  Kutem  qucritar  LudoVtcus  Vives  Oofnntent.  in  Kb.  8.  c.  uU.  de  Civit.  Del. 
]>iyos  divaaque  fion  alitor  vefifef^ttiT>  qu^m  pe«m  ipsum.  Neta  video  in  muUif 
quid  diserimen  sit  inter  eorura  opinionem  de  Sanctis^  et  id  quod  Gentiles  puta- 
bant  de  Diis  suis. — Diodorus  SicQlus  dixit  de  Mose;  ima^ihetH  statuit  taulUtn, 
ideo  quQ^  non  ciedeiet  Deum  homini  sjmilem  esse :  et  pion.  lib.  36.  Nult^m 
effigiem  in  Hierosolymis  habuere,  quod  Peum  ciederent  ut  ineffabilem,  ita  int 
aspicuum  i^t/iti,  '         .        - 

'  Consul,  de  Imagin,  e&  Origene  oqnt^i  Celsunij  lib.  7.  versus  finein. 
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bet  weidc  ndn'i^,  that  (hey  teem  to  lire  ahd  feel,  ect)eeiaUy 
whea  the  Teneratibn  Qf  a  mullitade  ia  added  t6  it»  by  wUeh 
so  gre^t  a  worship  ii  b^att)we4  upon  them."  Here  ia  the 
dagger)  tod  bow  much  ia  contributed  to  it  iti  the  ehufeh  of 
Roipe  hy  elpthing  their  ipMgei  in  rioh  appareli  and  by  pte« 
tending  to  make  them  nod  their  headi  to  twinkle  the  eye^i 
4nd  oYen  to  apeak  ^  the  world  ta  too  much  eatiafledi  Seme 
such  thiog^  aa  thea^s  and  the  supentitioufe  talkiilga  and  neit 
ipgi  of  thei^  priesta>  made  great  impreaaiotia  upon  my  nefgh« 
houra  in  Ireland )  and  they  had  sneb  a  deep  and  rellgioua 
vmenitton  for  tfae  image  of  our  lady  of  Kilbrony,  that  a  woiu 
thy  g^i)fleman»  who  ie  now  with  Godi  and  knew  the  deep 
^upeNtttion  6(  the  poor  Iriah>  did  not  diatrain  ut>on  hia  te^ 
nants  for  bis  rents,  but  carried  away  the  image  of  the  female 
saint  of  Kilbrony ;  and  instantly  the  priest  took  care  that 
the  tenants  should  redeem  the  lady*  by  a  punctual  and  speedy 
paying  of  their  rents ;  for  they  thought  themselves  unblessed 
as  long  as  the  image  wa^  awi^y ;  ?^nd  therefore  they  speedily 
fetched  away  their  ark  from  tne  house  of  Obed-Edom,  and 
were  alm^t  t^^t  (heir  laint  e^idd  neit  hdp  thrm^  when  her 
image  was  away.  Now  if  St.  Paul  would  have  Christians  tQ 
abataiQ  from  ''^  iueats  sacrificed  to  idols/'  to  avoid  the  giving 
offence  to  weak  brethren ,  much  more  OMght  the  ehurch  to 
avoid  temptif)g  aU  the  weak  people  of  her  communion  tfi 
Idolatry,  by  countenancing^,  and  justifying^  and  imposingi 
such  acts,  which  all  their  hea4s  c^tt  nqver  leitrn  to  4iaiinguiah 
from  idolatry. 

I  end  thig  with  a  memorial  out  of  the  councila  of  Senf 
dnd  Mentz^  who  command  ^'  mofieri  populum,  pe  in^iaginea 
.adorent:*'  "The  preachers  were  commanded  to  admonish 
the  people,  that  they  should  not  ^dore  imager  V'  And  for 
the  iiovetty  of  the  practice  here  in  the  British  ohurchea,  it  ia 
evident  in  ecclesiastical  story,  ttiat  it  was  iptroduced  by  ^ 
synod  pf  London,  about  the  ye^  714,  under  Bonifsirpiua  the 
legate,  ahd  Bertualdus,  archbishop  of  Dover  \  and  th^^t  with- 
out disputation  or  mqniry  into  the  law&lness  or  unlawful- 
nes9  of  it,  but  wholly  upon  the  account  of  a  vi^on  pretended 
to  be  seen  by  Egwin  bishc^  of  Worcester  |  the  Virgin 
Mary  appearing  to  hims  and  commanding  that  her  image 

t  C.  14.C.  4l.apud  ^Ua^ifttQr  \\K^.  de  Imag,  9.  Us  6.  93»  atikL  Secundti 
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should  be  set  in  churches  and  worshipped.  That  Austin  the 
monk  brought  with  him  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  the 
image  of. Christ,  Beda  tells;  and  from  him  Baronius  and 
Binius  affirm,  that  before  this  vision  of  Egwin,  the  cross 
and  image  of  Christ  were  in  use ;  but  that  they  were  at  all 
worshipped  or  adored,  Beda  saithnot;  and  there  is  no  record, 
no  monument  of  it,  before  this  hypochondriacal  dream  of 
Egwin  :  and  it  further  appears  to  be  so,  because  Albinus  or 
Alcuinus  an  Englishman «,  master  of  Charles  the  Great,  when 
the  King  had  sent  to  Offa  the  book  of  Constantinople,  for 
the  worship  of  images,  wrote  an  epistle  against  it,  "  ex  auc- 
toritate  Divina  Scripturarum  mirabiliter  affirmatum;"  and 
brought  it  to  the  King  of  France  in  the  name  of  our  bishops 
and  kings,  saith  Hovedon*. 


SECTION  VII. 

Of  Picturing  God  the  Father^  and  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Against  all  the  authorities  almost,  which  are  or  might  be 
brought  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  of  picturing  God  the  Fa- 
ther, or  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Roman  doctors  generally  give 
this  9ne  answer  ;  that  the  fathers  intended  by  their  sayings, 
to  condemn  the  picturing  of  the  divine  essence ;  but  con^ 
demn  not  the  picturing  of  those  symbolical  shapes  or  forms, 
in  which  God  the  Father,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  blessed 
Trinity,  is  supposed  to  have  appeared.  To  this  I  reply, 
1.  That  no  man  ever  intended  to  paint  the  essence  of  any 
thing  in  the  world.  A  man  cannot  well  understand  an  es- 
sence, and  hath  no  idea  of  it  in  his  mind,  much  less  can  a 
painter's  pencil  do  it.  And  therefore  it  is  a  vain  and  imper* 
tinent  discourse  to  prove,  that  they  do  ill,  who  attempt  to 
paint  the  divine  essence  y.  This  is  a  subterfuge  which  none, 
but  men  out  of  hope  to  defend  their  opinion  otherwise,  can 
make  use  of.  2.  To  picture  God  the  Father  in  such  sym- 
bolical forms  in  which  he  appeared,  is  to  picture  him  in  no 
form  at  all ;  for  generally  both  the  schools  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  consent  in  this,  that  God  the  Father  never  ap- 

"  A*  D.  circiter  792.  *  Annal.  part.  1 .  aect.  7, 
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peared  in  his  person ;  for  as  St.  Paul  affirms,  he  *<<  is  the  in- 
visible  God,  whom  no  eye  hath  seen  or  causee;"  he  always 
appeared  by  angels,  or  by  fire,  or  by  storm  and  tempest,  by 
a  cloud,  or  by  a  still  voice ;  he  spake  by  his  prophets^  and 
at  last  by  his  Son ;  but  still  the  adorable  majesty  was  reserved 
in  the  secrets  of  Ins  glory.    3.  The  church  of  Rome  paints 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  forms  and  symbolical  shapes,  in  which 
she  never  pretends  the  blessed  Trinity  did  appear,  as  in  a  face 
with  three  noses  and  four  eyes,  one  body  with  three  heads ; 
and  as  an  old  man  with  a  great  beard,  and  a  pope's  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  holding  the  two  ends  of  the  transverse 
rafter  of  the  cross  with  Christ  leaning  on  his  breast,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  hovering  over  his  head :  and  therefore  they  wor- 
ship the  images  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
'^  figures  which,"  as  is  said  of  Remphanand  the  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses,  "  themselves  have  made;'*  which  therefore 
must  needs  be  idols  by  their  own  definition  of  'idolum;' 
'  simulacrum  rei  non  existentis  -^  for  never  was  there  seen  any 
such  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity,  as  they  most  impiously 
represent.      And  if  when  any  thi^ig  is  spoken  of  God  in 
Scripture  allegorically,  they  may  of  it  make  an  imt^eto  God, 
they  would  make  many  more  monsters  than  yet  .they  have 
found  out :  for  as  Duranduss  well  observes,  **  If  any  one  shall 
say,  that  because  the  Holy  Ghost  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
a  dove,  and  the  Father,  in  the  .Old  Testament,  under  the  cor- 
poral forms,  that  therefore  they  may  be  represented  by  images, 
we  must  say  to  this,  that  those  corporal  forms  were  not  as* 
sumed  by  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;   and  therefore  a 
representation  of  them  by  images  is  not  a  representation  of 
the  divine  person,  but  a  representation  of  that  form  or  shape 
alone.    Therefore  there  is  no  reverence  due  to  it,  as  there  is 
none  due  to  those  forms  by  themselves.     Neither  were  these 
forms  to  represent  the  divine  persons,  but  to  represent  those 
effects,  which  those  divine  persons  did  effect.'^    And  there* 
ibre  there  is  one  thing  more  to  be  said  to  them  that  do  so  ; 
"  They  have  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
the  similitude  of  a  mortal  mana."     Now  how  will  the  reader 
imagine  that  the  Dissuasive  is  confuted,  and  his  testimonies 
from  antiquity  answered  ?    Why,  most  clearly :  E.  W.  saith^, 
that "  one  principle  of  St.  John  Damascen  doth  it,  it  solves  all 

*  Jn  9.  Sent.  dist. 9.  q.  9.  d.  15<  »  Rom.  i.  23.     .    .  .^  P.  60. 
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thftl;  the  Dootdr  hath  or  cto  allege  in  thia  matter.*'  WaU  f 
what  ia  this  principle?  The  wotda  are  these  (and  St.  Auatin* 
pointa  at  the  Aame);  <^  Qulsnam  eti,  qui  inyiaibilisi  et  corpore 
vafiantifl*  w  oireutoioriptiQnia  et  figtira  expertise  Dei  aimnla^ 
orum  effingere  queat  f  B^tifeinw  itaqua  dementia  a^ua  im*« 
{Hei^tiB  fwrlt  divinum  namen  flngere  fet  figurare."»^Thili  ia 
the  prinplpla  to  UQnfute  the  Doctor  j— why,  but  the  Doctor 
tbinkPi  thatj  in  th@  worldi  there  cannot  be  dearer  woi*ds  for 
the  reproof  of  picturing  God  and  the  Holy  Trinity.  For 
<^  to  do  ao  ifl  madness  and  esitreme  impiety/'  so  aaya  Dama^ 
Sfien  :<<*^But  slay,  says  £•  W.^i  these  Words  of  Damaaoen  are 
^^  as  yrho  should  s&y»  he  that  goes  about  to  express  by  any 
image  the  perfect  iimilitude  of  God'^  intribsieal  perfectioaa 
Qr  hi^  nature"  (whio^  ie  immense  without  b9e^  (HrfigurpJ, 
«  would  b^  botii  impiousi  and  aat  the  part  of  a  madmati*"* 
But  how  shall  any  man  know  that  these  worda  of  Damaaden 
ate  ^  fia  lUtAC^  as  to  say'  this  meaning  ofE*  Wi  ?  and  where  ia 
t^ia  prinpiplei  as  he  calla  it|  of  Damaaoen^  by  whieh  the  Doo- 
tpr  is  ^Q  everywhere  silenced  ?  Certf^niy  E$  W^  ia  ft  mewy 
gaitlalian»  and  thinks  all  mankind  lure  foola.  This  ia  the 
ridiculous  comaftentui^  of  E,  W.  i  but  Damaso^n  waa  tna 
learned  ahd  graye  a  person  to  talk  suoh  wild  tituff.  And  Oar«> 
dinal  Ofyetan  gives  a  better  account  of  the  dootrine  of  Da« 
maaoen' :  "  The  autitiority  of  Damaseen  iu  the  (rery)  letter  of 
it  condemns  thqse  imaged  (y\t,,  of  Qod)  of  iblly  and  imfnety« 
And  there  is  U^  same  reaiion  now  Concerning  Ae  D&ty  wUeh 
was  in  the  old  law*  And  it  is  certain^  that  in  the  old  law  the 
imagea  of  God  were  forbidden."  To  tbe  like  purposed  is  tiial 
of  the  famous  Germanusi  who  thongh  too  fi^vourabie  to  piC" 
tures  in  churches  for  veneration^  yet  he  is  a  great  oscmy  to 
all  pictures  of  God:  /'  Neque  enim  inyisibilis  Deitatis  iouM 
ginetaj  at  simiUtudinem^  yel  s^iexuas  yel  figuram  aliquam 
fbrmanittSi^  &c.^  ^  who  please  may  see  in  his  epistle  to  Tho* 
maSf  bishop  of  Glaudiopolis.  But  let  u$  consider  when  God 
forbade  th^  children  of  Israel  to  mak^  any  likeness  of  binl>  did 

^  De  Fide  etSymboloj  c.  t.  Dams^.  lib.  4.  Orthod.  l^idei^  c|ip.  ITi 
'  ^  P.  ^. 

J  «  Acietpr^tad  Dai^aseeBi  in  lii^S  di^mnat  lllaa  (imagines  Diei)  is^ipisntiflSXt 
impietatis.  Et  eadeni  est  ratio  nunc  de  Deitate^  ^use  erat  in  veteri  lege  quoad 
rem  figotabilem  Vel  non  fleconduta  se.  Constat  ant^m  In  teitti  lege  Ttna^ttfefl 
^i  enei  probibitts* 

Videat  (si  placet)  lector  Lucum  Fudensem  adv.  Albig.  Errot.  lib.  8.  c.  9. 
tom«  i>  Bji^l*  p.p.  part.  2.  APH^<  Nicea.  Syqvd.  ^  1  *  ^«t,  |. 
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lie  only  forbid  them  to  express  by  any  image  the  perfect  si-* 
mtlitlide  of  ik  inttinsioal  perfections  i  Had  the  children  of 
Israel  leave  to  picture  God  in  the  form  of  a  man  talking  in 
Paradise  f  Or  to  paint  the  Holy  Trinity  like  three  men  talk* 
ing  to  Abn^am  1  Was  it  lawfiil  for  them  to  make  an  imaga 
or  picture)  or  (to  use  E.  W/s  expression)  **  to  exhibit  to 
their  eyes  thbse  visible  or  circumscribed  lineaments/*  which 
any  man  had  seen?  And  when  they  had  exhibited  these 
forms  to  the  eyes>  might  they  then  have  fhllen  down  and 
worshipped  those  forms,  which  themselves  exhibited  to  their 
own  and  others^'  eyes  ?  I  'omit  to  inquire  how  they  can 
prove  that  God  appeared  in  Paradise  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
which  they  can  never  do,  unless  they  will  use  the  friar's 
argutnent ;  ^*  Fadamus  hominern  ad  similitudinem  iiostram/^ 
fec.^  and  so  make  &ir  way  for  the  heresy  of  the  AnthrOpo^ 
morphites* 

Sat  I  pass  on  a  little  forther  s  Did  the  Israelites,  when 
diey  made  a  molten  calf,  and  said,  **  These  are  thy  gods,  O 
Israel/'  did  tiiey  imagine,  that,  by  that  image^  they  repre* 
sented  the  true  form,  essence,  or  nature,  of  God  ?  Or  did  the 
heathens  ever  pretend  to  make  an  image  of  the  intrinsical 
perfections  of  any  of  their  *  majores*  or  *  minores  dii,'  or  any 
of  their  demons  and  dead  heroes  ?  And  because  they  neither 
did  nor  could  do  tbat>  may  it  thet^fore  be  oonclnded^  that 
they  made  no  images  of  their  gods  ?  Certain  it  is,  the  hea- 
thens have  as  much  reason  to  say  they  did  not  picture  their 
gods,  meaning  their  nature  and  essence,  but,  by  symbolical 
forms  and  shapes,  represented  those  good  things  which  they 
supposed  th^im  to  have  done<  thus  the  Egyptians  pictured 
Joseph  with  a  bushdi  upon  his  head>  and  cdled  him  their 
god  Serapis ;  but  they  made  no  image  of  his  essence,  but 
symbolically  represented  the  benefit  he  did  the  nation  by 
preserving  them  In  the  seven  years'  famine »  Thus  Geres  is 
painted  with  a  hook  and  a  sheaf  of  corn,  Pomona  with  a  bai^« 
ket  of  apples,  Hercules  with  a  club^  and  Jupiter  himself  with 
^  handful  of  symbolical  thunderbolts  ^  this  is  that  which  the 
popish  doctors  call  picturing  God,  not  in  his  essence,  but 
in  history,  or  in  symbolical  shapes  s  for  of  these  three  ways' 

t  Observandom  eit  tribus  modis  posse  aliquid  piDgi.  Uno  modo  ad  expri- 
men^aia  p^rfectam  aim^itudinem  fprmulio,  et  aatuTsa  rei  ifMiHi:).  Alteio  iiiocb 
ad  ^Utorvaxn  ali^uam  ocuUs  exhibeB|ilaiii«  T^riio  pote«t  aliquid  ^iogt  cxtfa 
historiam  ad  explicandam  naturam  rei^  noD  per  u^moctiatMli  el  ftfOjxitiiQ  tinii- 
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of  picturing  God,  Bellarmine  says,  the  two  last  are  lawful. 
And  therefore  the  heathens,  not  doing  the  first,  but  the 
second,  and  the  third  only,  are  just  so  to  be  excused  as  the 
church  of  Rome  is.  But  then  neither  these  nor  those  must 
pretend  that  they  do  not  picture  God :  for  whatever  the  in* 
tention  be,  still  an  image  of  God  is  made :  or  else  why  do 
they  worship  God  by  that,  which  if  it  be  no  image  of  God, 
must  by  their  own  doctrine  be  an  idol  ?  And  therefore  Bel- 
larmine's  distinction  is  very  foolish,  and  is  only  crafty  to  de- 
ceive; for  besides  the  impertinency  of  it  in  answering  the 
charge,  only  by  declaring  his  intention,  as  being  charged 
with  picturing  God  ;  he  tells  he  did  it  indeed,  but  he  meant 
not  to  paint  his  nature,  but  his  story  or  his  symbolical  sig« 
nifications,  which  I  say  is  impertinent,  it  not  being  inquired 
with  what  purpose  it  is  done,  but  whether  or  no ;  and  an 
evil  thing  may  be  done  with  a  good  intention:  besides 
this  I  say,  that  Bellarmine's  distinction  comes  just  to  this 
issue :  God  may  be  painted  or  represented  by  an  image,  not 
to  express  a  perfect  similitude  of  his  form  or  nature,  but  to 
express  it  imperfectly,  or  rather  not  to  express  it,  but  '  ad 
explicandam  naturam,'  to  explain  it,  not  to  describe  him 
truly  but  historically  ;  though  that  be  a  strange  history, 
that  does  not  express  truly  and  as  it  is  :  but  here  it  is  plainly 
acknowledged,  that  besides  the  history,  '*  the  very  nature  of 
God  may  be  explicated  by  pictures"  or  images,  provided 
they  be  only  metaphorical  and  mystical,  as  if  the  only  reason 
of  the  lawfulness  of  painting  God  is,  because  it  is  done  im- 
perfectly and  unlike  him ;  or  as  if  the  metaphor  made  the 
image  lawful ;  just  as  if  to  do  Alexander  honour,  you  should 
picture  him  like  a  bear,  tearing  and  trampling  every  thing ; 
or,  to  exalt  Caesar^  you  should  hang  upon  a  table  the  pictures 
of  a  fox  and  a  cock  and  a  lion,  and  write  under  it.  This  is 
Caius  Julius  Caesar*  But  I  am  ashamed  of  these  prodigious 
follies.  But  at  last,  why  should  it  be  esteemed  madness  and 
impiety  to  picture  the  nature  of  God,  which  is  invisible,  and 
not  also  be  as  great  a  madness  to  picture  any  shape  of  him, 
which  no  man  ever  saw  ?  But  he  that  is  invested  with  a  thick 
cloud,  and  encircled  with  an  inaccessible  glory,  and  never 
drew  aside  the  curtains  to  be  seen  under  any  representment, 

litudinem^  sed  analogiam,  sive  metaphoricas,  mysticasque  significationes. 
Bellarm.  de  Imag.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  sect.  Pro  Solutione.  Hoc  modo  piDgimas 
Deum,  ibid.  sect.  Hoc  modo. 
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will*  not  suffer  himself  to  be  exposed  to  vulgar  eyes,  by  fan- 
tastical shapes,  and  ridiculous  foitns. 

But  it  may  be,  the  church  of  Rome  does  not  use  any 
such  impious  practice/ much  less  own  so  mad  a  doctrine; 
for  one  of  my  adversaries  says,  that  ''the  picturing  the  forms 
or  appearances  of  God  is  all  that  some  (in  their  church) 
allow,"  that  is,  some  do,  and  some  do  not :  so  that  it  may 
be  only  a  private  opinion  of  some  doctors,  and  then  I  am  to 
blame  to  charge  Popery  with  it.  To  this  I  answer  that  Bel- 
larmine^  indeed  says,  ''  Non  esse  tam  certum  in  ecclesia  an 
sint  faciendae  imagines  Dei  sive  Trinitatis,  quam  Christi  et 
sanctorum ;"  ''  It  is  not  so  certain,"  viz.,  as  to  be  an  article 
of  faith.  But  yet  besides  that  Bellarmine  allows  it,  and  cites 
Cajetan,  Catharinus,  Payva,  Sanders,  and  Thomas  Walden- 
sis,  for  it ;  this  is  a  practice  and  doctrine  brought  in  by  an 
unproved  custom  of  the  church ;  ''  Constat  quod  haec  consue- 
tude depingendi  angelos  et  Deum,  modo  sub  specie  Colum- 
bse,  modo  sub  figura  Trinit£ltis,  sit  ubique  inter  catholicos 
recepta :"  ''  The  picturing  angels,  and  God,  sometimes  under 
the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  sometimes  under  the  figure  of  the 
Trinity,  is  everywhere  received  among  the  Catholics,"  said 
a  great  man'  amongst  them.  And  to  what  purpose  they  do 
this,  we  are  told  by  Cajetan^,  speaking  of  images  of  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  saying,  ''  Haec  non  solum 
pinguntur,  ut  ostendantur  sicut  cherubim  olim  in  templo,  sed 
ut  adorentur :"  "  They  are  painted,  that  they  may  be  wor- 
shipped,'*'  "  ut  frequens  usus  ecclesiae  testatur :"  "  This  is 
witnessed  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  church.^'-— So  that  this 
is  received  everywhere  among  the  Catholics,  and  these 
images  are  worshipped,  and  of  this  there  is  an  ecclesiastical 
custom ;  and  I  add,  in  their  mass-book  lately  printed,  these 
pictures  are  not  unfrequently  seen.  So  that  now.it  is  neces- 
sary to  shew  that  this,  besides  the  impiety  of  it,  is  against 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  is  an 
innovation  in  religion,  a  propriety  of  the  Roman  doctrine, 
and  of  infinite  danger  and  unsufferable  impiety. 

To  some  of  these  purposes  the  Dissuasive  alleged  Ter- 
titllian,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome ;   but  A.  L.  says*,  these 

^  Lib.  2.  de  Reliq.  et  Imagin.S.S.  cap.  8.  sect.  Ego  dico  tria. 

*  Pujol,  de  Adorat.  disp.  S.  sect.  4. 

^  In  3.  part,  torn.  q.  25.  a.  3,  |  P,  28. 
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faHierd  have  nothing  to  this  purpoae.  This  is  noii^  to  be 
tried.  These  men  were  only  named  in  the  Dissuaaiye.  Their 
words  are  these  which  follow. 

1.  Fov  Tertullian*" :  A  man  would  think  it  could  not  be 
necessary  to  prore  that  TertuUian  thought  it  unlawful  to  pio« 
tare  Qod  the  Father,  when  bethought  the  liphole  art  of  paint* 
ing  and  making  images  to  be  unlawful^  as  I  have  already 
proved.  But  however  let  us  see.  He  is  very  eunous  that 
nothmg  should  be  used  by  ChristianB  or  in  the  service  of 
Qod,  which  is  used  on>  or  by>  or  towards,  idols ;  and  because 
they  did  paint  and  picture  their  idols,  cast,  or  carve  them, 
therefore  nothing  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  ^*in  rebus  Dei/' 
as  Tertullian's  phrase  is.  But  the  sum  of  his  discourse  is 
this ;  **  The  heathens  use  to  picture  their  false  gods,  that  in^ 
deed  befits  them,  but  therefore  is  unfit  for  God ;  s^nd  there- 
fore we  are  to  flee,  not  only  from  idolatry,  but  firom  idols: 
an  which  affair  a  word  does  change  the  case,  and  that,  which, 
before  it  was  said  to  appertain  to  idols,  was  lawfuly^by  that 
very  word  was  made  unlawfiil,  and  therefore  much  more  by 
a  shape  or  figure ;  and  therefore  flee  froin  the  shape  of  them  \ 
for  it  is  an  unworthy  thing,  that  the  image  of  the  living  God 
should  be  made  the  image  of  an  idol  or  a  dead  thing.  For 
the  idols  of  the  heathens  are  silver  and  gold,  and  have  eyes 
without  sight,  and  noses  without  smell,  and  hands  without 
feeling."  So  &r  TertuUian i>  argues.  And  what  oan  more 
plainly  giye  his  sense  and  meaning  in  this  ai^ticle  ?  If  the  i^ry 
ims^e  of  an  idol  be  unlawful,  much  more  is  it  unlawful  to 
make  an  image  or  idol  of  the  living  God,  or  represent  him  by 
a  dead  man. 

But  this  argument  is  further  and  mqre  plainly  set  down  by 
Athanasius,  whose  book  against  the  Geptiles  is  spent  in  re^ 
proving  the  images  of  God  real  or  imaginary ;  insomuch  that 
he  a^rms  that  die  Gentiles  dishonour  even  their  false  gods, 
by  making  images  of  them,  and  that  they  might  better  have 
passed  for  gods,  if  they  had  not  represented  them  by  visible 
images.  And  therefore,  '^  That  the  religion  of  making  images 

»  De  CoTonk  Milit. 

n  DeCor.  Milit.  Johannea  '  FilioU*  itiqait,  <  Cufilodite  vo»  ab  idoUft/  D<tf| 
jam  ab  idololatria  quasi  ab  oflScioj  sed  ab  idolis,  id  est^  i^b  ipsS  effigie  eorum  : 
indignum  enim  est  ut  imago  divini,  imago  idoli  et  mortui  fiat :  91  epim  yerbo 
nudo  conditio  polluitur,  ut  apostolus  docet,  '  si  quis  dixerit  idolothytum  est, 
non  contigeris/  multo  magis  cum  babitu,  et  ritUj  etapparatu,  &c.  Quid  enim 
tarn  dignum  Deo  qaam  quod  indignum  idolo  ?       . 
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of  theiir  gods,  is  not  piety,  but  impious.  For  to  kli6w  God 
wd  need  no  outward  thing ;  the  way  of  truth  will  direct  ue  to 
bim.  And  if  any  man  ask  which  is  that  way,  vh^  to  know 
Oody  I  shall  say,  It  is  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  lliat  understand*- 
ing  which  is  planted  in  us ;  for  by  that  alone  God  oa^  be 
seen  and  understood  <>."  The  same  fether  does  discourse 
many  ettoellent  things  to  this  purpose ;  *«  as  that  a  man  is  the 
only  image  of  God ;  Jesus  Christ  is  the  perfect  image  of  his 
glory,  and  he  only  represents  his  essence ;  And  man  is  made 
in  the  likeness  of  God,  and  therefore  he  also,  in  a  less  per- 
fect manner,  represents  God  :  besides  these,  if  any  man  de- 
sires to  see  God,  let  him  look  in  the  book  of  the  creature ;  and 
ell  ibe  world  is  the  image  and  lively  repreftentment  of  God's 
power,  and  his  wisdom,  his  goodness,  and  his  bounty.  But 
to  represent  God  in  a  carved  stone,  or  a  painted  table,  does 
depaupemte  our  understanding  of  God,  and  dishonours  him 
below  the  painter's  art ;  foif  it  represents  him  lovely  only  by 
that  art,  and  therefore  less  than  him  that  painted  it."  But 
that  which  Athanasius  adds  is  very  material,  and  gii^s  great 
reason  of  the  command,  why  God  should  severely  forbid  any 
image  of  himself :  '^  Calamitati  enim  et  tyrannidi  servi«ites 
homines  unicum  illud  nulli  communicabile  Dei,  nomen  lig- 
nis  lapldibttsque  imposuerunt  :*'  "  Some,  in  sorrow  for  their 
dead  children,  made  their  images  and  fancied  that  presence ; 
some  desiring  to  please  their  tyrannous  princes,  put  up  their 
statues,  and  at  d  distance  by  a  fantastical  presence  flattered 
them  with  honours.  And  in  process  of  time,  these  were 
made  gods;  and  the  incommunicable  name  was  given  to 
wood  and  stones."— Not  that  the  heathens  thought  that 
image  to  be  very  God,  but  that  they  were  imagmarily  present 
in  them,  and  so  had  their  name.  "  Hujusmodi  igitur  initiii^ 
IdolOrum  inventio,  Scriptura  teste,  apud  homines  coepit,'* 
**^  Thus  idolatry  began,  saith  the  Scripture,  and  thus  it  was 
promoted;"  and  the  event  was,  they  made  pitiful  concep- 

9  ^  Nstt  fll,  lit  dleiUs,  literffum  iMtttr  Dei  praieAtiam  ngnant,  9tqn6  sd«^, 
sc  si.  neum  ugQifipantia,  Diymia  <ligQffi  cenaeotut  honoribas^  certe  qni  ea 
acalp^itj  eisque  effi^em  dedit,  multo  magis  hos  promerebatur  honores.^  Et 
rsttlk  post :  <  Quooirca  hujQ«inedi  teligio,  DBorumqua  Satio  non  pietatis  «M, 
a«d  imquitatU  mvectio.  YeritatU  via  ad  eum,  aui  veru»  $)eua  eat,  dici^t. 
Ad  eum  verd  co^oacendum  et  exactiaaimd  intelUgenduoi,  nuIUva  extra  noa 
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lions  of  Ood,  they  confined  his  presence  to  a  statue,  th'ey 
worshipped  him  with  the  lowest  way  imaginable^  they  de- 
scended from  all  spirituality  and  the  noble  ways  of  under- 
standing,  and  made  wood  and  stone  to  be  as  it  were  a  body 
to  the  Father  of  spirits ;  they  gave  the  incommunicable  name 
not  only  to  dead  men,  and  angels,  and  demons,  but  to  the 
images  of  them ;  and  though  it  is  great  folly  to  picture  ange- 
lical spirits,  and  dead  heroes,  whom  they  never  saw,  yet  by 
these  steps  when  they  had  come  to  picture  God  himself,  this 
was  the  height  of  the  Gentile  impiety,  and  is  but  too  plain  a 
representation  of  the  impiety  ^practised  by  too  many  in  the 
Roman  church. 

But  as  we  proceed  further,  the  case  will  be  yet  clearer. 
Canceming  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  I  wonder  that  any 
writer  of  Roman  controversies  should  be  ignorant,  and  being 
so,  should  confidently  say,  Eusebius  had  nothing  to  this 
purpose,  viz.,  to  condemn  the  picturing  of  God,  when  his 
words  are  so  famous^  that  they  are  recorded  in  the  seventh 
synod'';  and  the  words  were  occasioned  by  a  solemn  mes- 
sage sent  to  Eusebius  by  the  sister  of  Gonstantius  and  wife 
of  Licinius,  lately  turned  from  being  pagan  to  be  Christian, 
desiring  Eusebius  to  send  her  the  picture  of  our  Lord  Jesus ; 
to  which  he  answers :  ^'  Quiavero  de  quadam  imagine,  quasi 
Christie  scripsisti^  h,anc  volens  tibi  a  nobis  mitti,  quam  dicis, 
et  qualem,  banc,  quam  perhibes,  Christi  imaginem  ?  Utrum 
veram  et  incommutabilem,  et  natura  characteres  suos  por- 
tantem  ?  An  istam,  quam  propter  nos  suscepit,  servi  formse 
schemate  circumamictus  ?  Sed  de  forma  quidem  Dei  nee 
ipse  arbitror  te  quaerere  semel  ab  ipso  edoctam,  quoniam  ne- 
que  patrem  quis  novit  nisi  filius,  neque  ipsum  filium  novit 
quis  aliquando  digne,  nisi  solus  pater  qui  eum  genuit."  And 
a  little  after;  ^'  Quis  ergo  hujusmodi  dignitatis  et  glorias 
vibrantes  et  prsefulgentes  splendores  exarare  potuisset,  mor- 
tuis  et  inanimatis  coloribus  et  scripturis  umbraticis  ?^'  And 
then  speaking  of  the  glory  of  Christ  in  Mount  Tabor,  he 
proceeds ;  "  Ergo  si  tunc  incamata  ejus  forma  tantam  virtu- 
tem  sortita  est  ab  inhabitante  in  ^e  divinitate  mutata,  quid 
oportet  dicere  cum  mortalitate  exutus,  et  corruptione  ablutus, 
speciem  servilis  formae  in  gloriam  Domini  et  Dei  commuta- 
Yit£''    Where  besides  that  Eusebius  thinks  it  unlawful  to 

...  P  Synod.  7.  act,  6. 
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make  a  pictare  of  Christ,  .and  therefore  consequently,  tnuch 
more  to  make  a  picture  of  God  ;  he  also  tells  Constantia,  her 
supposes  she  did  not  offer  at  any  desire  of  that — 'Well,  foe 
these  three  of  the  fathers  we  are  all  well  enough ;  but  for  the 
rest,  the  objector  says,  that  they  ^^  speak  only  against  repre-^ 
senting  God  as  in  his  own  essence*  shape,  or  form/'  To  this 
I  answer,  that  God  hath  no  shape  or  form ;  and  therefore 
these  fathers  could  not  speak  against  making  images  of  a 
thing  that  was  not ;  and  as  for  the  images  of  his  essence,  no 
Christian,  no  heathen,  ever  pretended  to  it ;  and  no  man  or 
beast  can  be  pictured  so ;  -no  painter  can  paint  an  essence. 
And  therefore  although  this  distinction  was  lately  made  iu 
the  Roman  schools,  yet  the  fathers  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
the  Roman  doctors  can  make  nothing  of  it,  for  the  reasons 
now  told.  But  the  gentleman  saith,  that '  some  of  their  church 
allow  only  and  practise  the  picturing  those  forms  wherein 
God  hath  appeared.'  It  is  very  well  they  do  no  more ;  but  I 
pray,  in  what  forms  did  God  the  Father  ever  appear,  or  the 
holy  and  mysterious  Trinity  7  Or  suppose  they  had,  does  it 
follow  they  may  be  painted  ?  We  saw  but  now  out  of  £use«* 
blus,  that  it  was  not  esteemed  lawful  to  picture  Christy 
though  he  did  appear  in  a  human  body :  and  although  it  i^ 
supposed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  appear  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  yet  it  is  forbidden  By  the  sixth  general  council's  ta 
paint  Christ  like  a  lamb,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  like  a  dove.  Add 
to  this^  where  did  ever  the  holy  and  blessed  Trinity  appear 
like  three  faces  joined  in  one,  or  like  an  old  man  with  Christ 
crucified,  leaning  on  his  breast,  and  a  dove  hovering  ovei^ 
them}  and  yet  however  the  objector  is  pleased  to  mince  the 
matter,  yet  the  doing  this  is  *'  ubique  inter  Catholicos  r^-^ 
eepta :"  and  that  not  only  to  be  seen,  but  to  be  adored,  as  I 
proved  a  little  above  by  testimonies  of  their  own. 

The  next  charge  is  concerning  St.  Jerome,  that  he  says  no 
such  thing;  which  matter  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  if  we  see 
the  commentary'  he  makes  on  these  words  of  Isaiah,  "  Cui 
ergo  similem  fecisti  Deum?"  ^'  To  wh'bm  do  you  liken  God?'* 
Qr  ''  what  image  will  ye  make  for  him,  who  is  a  spirit,  and 

^  Concil.  CoDstantinop.  can.  82. 

'  In  cap.  x1.  Isai.  Aut  quam  imaginem  ponetis  ei,  qui  spiritus  est,  et  in  om- 
nibus est,  et  ubique  discurrit,  et  terram  quasi  pagillo  continet  ?  Simulque 
irrtdet  stultitiam  nationum,  quod  artifex  sive  faber  serarius^  aut  aurifex  aut  aN 
gentarius  Deuni  sibi  facial 
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is  in  all  things,  and  runs  ettty^hetf^,  atid  hdlds  the  efcrlh  m 
his  fist  t  And  he  latighs  at  ihe  folly  of  the  niaitions,  ffiat  Aii 
artist^  ot  a  btazler,  or  a  goldsmith,  ot  1  silvetstiiith,  tialtia  a 
god,  viz.,  by  making  the  image  of  God."  But  thfe  objetster 
^dds,  thdt  It  Would  bfe  Idtig  to  fifet  dowti  th^  WttfdS  ©f  thfe  oth^ 
fkthers  quoted  by  thfe  Ddcldt!  fthd  tWly  Ae  DdctOl*  Ibdteght 
so  too  At  fltstj  btit  because  the  dbj^fctdt  Hkjfs^hey  dd  ^1 
ttiakfe  against  what  tiotad  of  his  thhrth  oWtt  tod  pritctiftei  t 
thought  it  Might  be  Wotth  thfe  i»feadef '^  pM  lb  sefe  thettu 
•  Th^  Wdfdii  df  St.  Atistitt  Ift  ihte  ^ttestidti  Ati  ntf  ^iiJti 
ahd  d^^ettfry :  «  Fdi^  a  OhriStiAfl  td  ^fat^  ltt«ki!i  ittftg^  %6 
6od  "  (^tt;i  Wifli  Hght  *nd  tefk  hkiid,  llittthg  WlA  b*n*ftA 

kriefesrthfet  »>  tti  the  shdpi  ef  ft  man),  **  it  wiekt^dttWi  i  b^i 

iittch  ffioi«  t^ed  ii  it  to  pfece  it  iti  dut  hiaAl*;**  Bnt  ^ 
thii  I  MV^  givtsa  %ee6tihl  ill  th)§  jf^ft^^ilig  6^dfii. 

Thiedddt^t>  iM^lfcde^n,  «thd  Nicei(h\^Hi6|  do  ib  t9^tmAf 
dohdemfl  l&§  ^dlUrittg  ^d,  flMtl  It  ili  ackM^^mSf^ld  %y  )fiy 
adV^fiartett  \  mVf  Ih^y  Ay  ht  S^cedhl-  id  tMft  bM « tttHiakj^mfAf 
tiley  ^^n^Bi&d  t^  t^Mtt^  the  m^^l^tfe  of  QM)  iMkt  ^Hl  hit 
ftm^d  and  i^>]^fiidflri^ ;  %  dlbtiittHdti  \^it«lit9l6sr^dA^ 
wriM's  M¥fi?  IhMgkt  df)  llM  llii«6tiy  th«y  bdildMMIed  «ll 

ima^i^  nr  6^€  \bM  th#  hdty  iViMity .  A^d  tt«  hMidji^  1^  ^h» 

devt^nth  syndd)  Abbglk  Ihe^  Wef«  WtN^ipp^l^  6f  ttnag^M,  ^ 
th^y  flitting  thai  hft^s  ^ei^  Ml^pmiA,  %e!ie^d  Iftef 
nit^t  %i^  ^ihlfed>  bM  d^^  it  df  "Ood  «pte«liy.     Alid  ih^ 

ae^d  ft  >vttt^  %  «tihattgt5  thing  thw  Obd  to  thtj  Old  t^stltttfeftt 
lihdtiM  %^  IfeiHAi^y  ibibfd  any  iVnkge  to  b^  ^M^d^  i5f  1i!^,  titA»fr 
ihi^  irddfclblA,  bi^ft^Ht^  h^  i^  vnvimAt^  atid  h^  pl^dKft^  it  pailftibh- 
atfely-,  hf  ftaltttt^  it  tt  theiV  ffi^smdfy,  M\  Hre^  ^fd  «t  WjttJ^i 
blil  lAW  »6  }kivf^\  tYA  yfet  that  btrth hfe  had *)tniefiy 'and 
Aid  dft^m^hi  IrtitdW  hihii^efi;  «i  lsfatt]^%  ^iMl  fbms  tl^ck  illlghi 
be  painted;  ^M  sb  ^e  S^W  mis6^  of  thd  tdKnfimndlni^t  b^ 
wlkday  V^ .  td  %hi^  ada  Ihi^  t5b«ii9^tib^,  IhM titlm^gh 
the  Mgeisdid  f¥^(ien%  ^q[^^,  tM  <xyi^^ 
l^denstbie  td  kfe  ¥e^1h6«ehted  id  ftnftgl^,  yet  fif)M&  bf  )ih^  an« 
ci^ts  did  fcttppd^  ft  !a^frs*il  to  ^ittt  to^«,  but  Hk^y  that 

th^^t  Ul#A  tb  Ws  ^5d^*1[^«d.  Toi>  iA/)«tr6f  Vrxowyp&^ery  ^ 
hairXdtjffstv  ovx  oaiov^  said  Philo^.     To  which  puipose  is  that 

•  De  Fide  et  Synnb.  c.  7b  Taie  «iiim  Mmoktcrmii  Ded  imA»  M  GhiiMiaiio  kl 
jt^mplo  coHocare>  multd  magis  ito  €ord«  AeAirfitm  est>  ubi  v«t^  finplfnli  test. 
t  Lib.  de  Logat.  .  .  ,; 
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f ^  lEffiigit  Qcliloay  cogitafbne  Viflendva^i^  :'^  find 
Antiphanee  said  of  God,  'O^OotX/uMtr  oh%  h^rai%  fiSSm  X^tnt^ 
kims^  alrlf.  iHfAa6w9  i^  sMvof  o^cir  iAmreu:  ^*  God  ia  not 
seen  with  eyes^  he  is  iika  to  no  man ;  therefore  no  man  can 
by  ^  immg^  know  him*"  By  which  it  appears  |>lainly  to  be 
Ibe  geliet$i  opinba  of  the  anoiemi^  thftt  wfaateter  was  iiftoor^ 
poreal  was  not  ti>  be  psuated^  ps^  though  it  had  appeared  in 
symbolical  forms^  as  cofifessadly  ^e  angels  did.  And  of  this 
the  second  synod  of  Nice'  itself  is  a  anffioient  witness;  the 
fathers  of  wUch  did  all  approve  the  epistle  of  John,  bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  in  which  he  largely  discourses  against  the  pic- 
turing of  any  thing  that  is  incorporeal*  He  that  pleases 
to  see  more  of  this  affair,  may  find  much  more,  and  to  very 
great  purpose,  in  a  little  book  '  de  Imaginibus^,*  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  <  Bibliotheca  Patrum  ;*  out  of 
which  I  shall  only  transcribe  these  words :  '^  Non  esse  faci- 
endum imagines  Dei :  imo  si  quis  quid  simile  attentaverit, 
hunc  extremis  suppliciis,  veluti  Ethnicis  communicantem 
dogmatis,  subjici.'*  Let  them  translate  it  that  please,  only 
I  remember  that  Aventinuss  tells  a  story,  that  Pope  John  the 
Twenty-second  caused  to  be  burnt  for  heretics,  those  persons 
who  had  painted  the  holy  Trinity ;  which  I  urge  for  no  other 
reason,  but  to  shew  how  late  an  innovation  of  religion  this  is 
in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  worship  of  images  came  in  by 
degrees,  and  it  was  long  resisted,— but  until  of  late,  it  never 
came  to  the  height  of  impiety  as  to  picture  God,  and  to  wor- 
ship him  by  images :  but  this  was  the  state  and  last  perfec- 
tion of  this  sin,  and  hath  spoiled  a  great  part  of  Christianity, 
and  turned  it  back  to  Ethnicism. 

But  that  I  may  sum  up  all ;  I  desire  the  Roman  doctors 
to  wdgh  well  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  popes,  Gregory 
IL  * :  to  the  question,  ^  Cur  tamen  Patrem  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi  non  oculis  subjicimus?'  *  Why  do  we  not  subject  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  to  the  eyes?'  he  answers,  "  Quo- 
niam  Dei  natura  spectanda  proponi  non  potest  ac  fingi:'' 
^^  The  nature  of  God  cannot  be  exposed  to  be  beheld,  nor 
yet  feigned/'  He  did  not  conclude,  that  therefore  we  can- 
not make  the  image  of  his  essence,  but  none  at  all,  nothing 

»  Natur.  q.  8.  80.  *  Act  6. 

1  P.  734,  &c,  '  Annal.  Biorum,  lib.  7. 

^  In  Epiitolk  quam  Bsronitts  Gvesci  edidit  torn.  9.  AnaaK  ad  A.  D.  796.  in 
marg^ne. 
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of  him  to  be  iexposed  to  the  sight.  And  that  this  is  his  di- 
rect and  full  meani|igy  besides  his  own  words^  we  may  con- 
clude from  the  note  which  Baronius  makes  upon  it.  *^  Postea 
in  usu  Yemsse,  ut  pingatur  in  ecclesia  Pater  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus  :^'  ''  Afterward  it  became  a  use  in  the  church  (viz., 
the  Roman)  to  paint  the  Father  and  the  Holy  QAost.''  And 
therefore  besides  the  impiety  of  it»  the  churdh  of  Rome  19 
guilty  of  innovation  in  this  particular  also^  "which  was  the 
thing  I  intended  to  prove. 
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I^ETTiEIl  I, 

To  a  Oentlewoman  seduced  to  the  Ohurch  ef  Rome. 

\wh%  ^m^»  of  a^  opportunity  in  LopUon  to  h%Y^  di«- 
j^4Hif9^d  wUb  yoi|  (K^pc^i^ng  3oij|^thiog  of  o^ ^re^t  ponpem- 
ni^pt  (0  youi  b^t  tb«  multitude  pf  my  little  »%ixp  bindbred 
m«i  aad  (j^a^^  l^roagbt  ppqp  you  tbi«  ti^onble  tQ  r^M  a  lo9g 
l^t^r;  whiah  yet  (  bop^  you  will  b^  mpre  wi)lipg  to  dp, 

b^caufe  it  cQimik  frpoi  op^*  who  h^tb  a  gri^^t  r^pect  to  your 
p^gooi  jQind  a  v(^y  grpat  pb^nty  to  yoiMr  pquL  I  mmt  con- 
fess I  w^  m  your  b^b^f  troubled,  wbef^  I  bea^d  you  w^ijb 

&Ueo  from  tb$  communipt^  of  tbp  Qburcb  Qf  jSo|I»nd|  find 

entered  iiito  9^  vobrnt^y,  unn^p^aearyspbi^my  and  departure 

irom  tb^  l^w»  pf  tbe  king^  ^  tba  oommuQion  of  tbo^e  with 

wbom  you  bave  alyiray^  livfid  incbf^ityi  gmng  against  tbose 

lawK,  m  ^0  dof«n4?«  and  profe»^Qn  of  wbicb  y^nr  bu^ban^l 

died;  gpii^  fir^m  tb^  r^igipp  i;^  wbiph  yoi^  w^r»  b^pti^,  in 

wUcb  fiN^  fio  many  yiai^cp  y^ii  livi^  piou^y  and  bopied  % 

ba^v^n;  dqd  aH  tbia  witbPVt  my  ^nS&m^t  few>Taj,  wtbQnt 

.nac^afity  or  ji^t  acwd^l  mini^tiered  to  ypu:  m^  to  ^ggr^- 

.  y^  ^  tbif,  you  did  it  in  1^  tiiffi^  wh^n  tim  obiwb  of  Bog- 

If od  waa  p^aacut^,  ifrti^n  ab/^  w^  m^fk^  vtitix  tbe  cb^- 

lactafian^  of  h^r  Lord,  tha  m^]$;;sf  of  tbe  o^o^a  of  Jesus^  tbat 

i^  wjhao  ab^  ^a^fered  for  ft  Iwiy  c^uae  wd  a  boly  QQmQwm», 

wMn  tb#  cbi^rpb  of  Engl^  wi|s  mofe  glorious  tba^  ^t  9^ 

taif^  before? ;  «i^n  wben  ah^  could  abew  morp  jn^tyrs  j^ 

^poafis^aora  tban  wy  oburcb  tiu^  diiy  in  Cbrisibandow ;  ^vep. 

tban  wh&^  a  king  diad  10  tba  profieasion  of  her  r^igioo, 

and  tbouawds  of  pripata,  learoed  md  piou^  men^  au^erad 

iliaapoiliDg  of  their  gooda  rather  than  ihey  would  forsake 

.^na  arti^e  of  ao  a^oeyent  a  religion ;  so  that  smously  it  ia 
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not  easily  to  be  imagined  that  any  thing  fihould  move  you, 
unless  it  be  that  which  troubled  the  perverse  Jews,  and  the 
heathen  Greek,  *  scandalum  crucis,'  *  the  scandal  of  the 
cross.'  You  stumbled  at  that  rock  of  offence ;  you  left  us  be- 
cause we  were  afflicted,  lessened  in  outward  circumstances, 
and  wrapped  in  a  cloud :  but  give  me  leave  only  to  remind 
you  of  that  sad  saying  of  the  Scripture,  that  you  may  avoid 
the  consequent  of  it ;  ^'  They  that  fall  on  this  stone,  shall  be 
broken  in  pieces ;  but  they  on  whom  it  shall  fall,  shall  be 
grinded  to  powder."  And  if  we  should  consider  things  but 
prudently,  it  is  a  great  argument  that  the  sons  of  our  church 
are  very  conscientious  and  just  in  their  persuasions,  when  it 
is  evident,  that  we  have  no  temporal  end  to  serve^  nothing 
but  the  great  end  of  our  souls ;  all  our  hopes  of  preferment 
are  gone,  all  secular  regards ;  only  we  still  have  truth  on  our 
Bides,  and  we  are  not  willing,  with  the  loss  of  truth,  to  change 
from  a  persecuted  to  a  prosperous  churchy  from  a  reformed 
to  a  church  that  will  not  be  reformed ;  lest  we  give  scandal 
to  good  people  that  suffer  for  a  holy  conscience,  and  weaken 
the  hands  of  the  afflicted ;  of  which  if  you  had  been  more 
careful,  you  would  have  remained  much  more  innocent. 

But  I  pray,  give  me  leave  to  consider  for  you,  because 
you,  in  your  change,  considered  so  little  for  yourself.  What 
fault,  what  false  doctrine,  what  wicked  and  dangerous  pro* 
position,  what  defect,  what  amiss,  did  you  find  in  the  doc- 
trine and  liturgy  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England  ? 

For  its  doctrine,  it  is  certain  it  professes  the  belief  of  all 
that  is  written  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  all  that  which 
is  in  the  three  creeds,  the  apostolical,  the  Nicene,  and  that 
of  Athanasius,  and  whatsoever  was  decreed  in  the  four  gene- 
jral  councils,  or  in  any  other  truly  such ;  and  whatsoever  was 
condemned  in  these,  our  church  hath  legally  declared  it  to  be 
heresy.  And  upon  these  accounts,  above  four  whole  ages  of 
the  church  went  to  heaven ;  they  baptized  all  their  catechu- 
mens into  this  faith,  their  hopes  of  heaven  were  upon  this 
and  a  good  Ufe,  their  saints  and  martyrs  lived  and  died  in 
this  alone,  they  denied  communion  to  none  that  professed 
this  faith.  ^  This  is  the  catholic  fieuth,^  so  saith  the  creed  of 
Athanasius ;  and  unless  a  company  of  men  have  power  to 
alter  the  faith  of  God,  whosoever  live  and  die  in  this  faith, 
are  entirely  catholic  and  Christian.    So  that  the  church  of 
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England  hath  the  samd  faith  wttholit  dispute  thitt  the  church 
iad  for  four  or  five  hundred  years ;  and  therefore  there  could 
be  tiothiog  wanting  here  to  saving  faith^  if  vfe  Uv«  according 
lo  our  belief. 

For  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  I  shall  not 
need  to  say  much,  because  the  case  will  be  very  evident ; 
1«  Because  the  disputers  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  not 
been  very  forward  to  object  any  thing  against  it,  they  can« 
not  charge  it  with  any  evil:  2.  Because  for  all  the  >  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  till  the  eleventh  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  your  people  came  to  our  churches,  and  prayed 
^th  us,  till  the  bull  of  Pius  the  Fifth  came  out  upon  tempos 
jal  regards,  and  made  a  schism  by  forbidding  the  Queen's 
subjects  to'  pray  as  by  law  was  here  appointed,  though  the 
prayers  were  good  and  holy,  as  themselves  did  believe.  That 
bull  enjoined  recusancy,  and  made  that,  which  was  an  act  of 
rebellion,  and  disobedience^  and  schism,  to  be  the  character 
of  your  Roman  Catholics.  And  after  this,  what  can  be  sup* 
loosed  viranting  in  order  to  salvation?  We  have  the  word  of 
Ood,  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  the  creeds  of  the  primitive 
-church,  the  articles  of  the  four  first  general  councils,  a  holy 
liturgy,  excellent  prayers,  perfect  sacraments,  faith  and  re« 
pentance,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  sermons  of  Christ, 
and  all  the  precepts  and  counsels  of  the  Gospel,  We  teach 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  require  and  strictly  exact 
the  severity  of  a  holy  life ;  we  live  in  obedience  to  God,  and 
are  ready  to  die  for  him,  and  do  so  when  he  requires  us  so 
to  do ;  we  speak  honourably  of  his  most  holy  name,  we  wor* 
ship  him  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  we  confess  his  attrir 
butes.  we  love  his  servants,  we  pray  for  all  men,  we  love  all 
Christians,  even  oar  most  erring  breU»en :  we  confess  our 
sins  to  God  and  to  our  brethren  whom  we  have  offended, 
and  to  God's  ministers  in  cases  of  scandal  or  of  a  troubled 
conscience :  we  communicate  often,  we  are  enjoined  to  re^- 
ceive  the  holy  sacrament  thrice  every  year  at  least:  our 
priests  absolve  the  penitent,  our  bishops  ordain  priests,  and 
confirm  baptized  persons,  and  bless  their  people  and  inter*- 
cede  for  them ;  and  what  could  here  be  wanting  to  salvation  ? 
what  necessity  forced  you  from  us  ?  I  dare  not  suspect  it  was 
a  tempoml  regard  that  dr^w  you  ftWi3iy>  but  I  am  ^ure  it  could 
bjs  no  spiritual, 
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But  now  that  I  have  told  you^  and  made  yoii  to  constdct 
flrom  whence  you  went^  give  me  leave  to  represent  to  yoi^ 
and  tell  you  whither  you  are  gone,  that  ypn  may  underatend 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  your  change :  for. do  not  think 
ybarself  safe,  because  they  tdl  yon  that  you  aiis  come  to  the 
church  i  yon  are  indeed  gone  from  one  churoh  to  aaothei^ 
froin  a  better  to  a  worae^  aa  will  appear  in  the  mduotioii, 
the  pfurticulars  of  which  before  I  reckon,  give  me  leave  Id 
give  you  this  advioe  t  if  you  me^n  in  tlm  nSkk  to  under* 
stand  what  yod  do»  it  were  better  you  inquiry  what  your 
religion  is,  t)mn  what  your  church  is ;  fpp  that  which  i»  ft 
troe  religion  to-day,  wUl  be  so  to<-morrow  and  fpr  ever ;  bi«t 
that  which  is  a  holy  chuvch  to^^ay,  may  be  b^etiosl  at  the 
neit  change,  or  may  betmy  her  trust,  or  qbtrude  new  Wr 
tides  in  contradictiona  to  the  old,  or  by  new  interfnretations 
may  elude  ancient  truths,  or  may  chftnge  your  creed,  or  may 
pretend  to  be  the  spouse  of  Christ  when  she  is  idoktioiity 
that  is,  adulteroua  to  Ood :  your  region  is  thai  which  you 
must,  and  therefore  may,^  competently  understand  ( you  must 
live  in  it,  and  grow  in  it,  and  govern  aU  the  actions  of  your 
Ufe  by  it  (  and  in  all  questions  cottcerning  th«^  chureb,  you 
are  ta  choose  your  church  by  tb^  rel^ioni  and  tberf  fore  thto 
ought  first  and  last  to  be  inquired  after* 

Whether  the  Roman  churah  be  the  oatbc^  chuich,  must 
depend  upon  so  many  uncertaip  inquiries,-<--is  offered  to  be 
proved  by  so  long,  so  tedious  a  method,-^atb  in  it  so  many 
intrigues  and  IsJsyrintiut  of  questi(m,««*<«id  is,  like  a  long  Unei, 
so  impossible  to  be  perfectly  stra^ht,  attd  to  bi^ve  no  dec4i>^ 
nation  in  it  when  it  is  hddup  by  such  a  hand  ais  yonm;  that 
unless  it  be  by  material  inquuries  into  the  artieles  of  the  rei* 
ligion,  you  dsa  never  hope  to  have  juat  giounds  of  eonft- 
<tettce.  In  the  Meantime  yon  ean  consid^  this ;  if  the  Row 
toan  church  we»  the  cathoHo,  that  is,  so  as  to  exclude  sJl 
that  aie  not  of  her  comumnioo,  then  the  Oreek  chitrohes  imd 
as  good  turn  Turks  as  remain  damned  Ohri«tianfii(  nnd  aU  that 
^re  in  the  communion  of  aU  the  othsr  patriarduil  chitvelies 
in  Christendom,  must  also  perish  like  heathens;  whicA  tiling 
before  any  man  can  believe,  he  most  have  put  off  aU  reaioD, 
and  all  modesty,  and  all  charity.  And  who  can  widi  any 
probability  think  that  ^  the  com^iunion  of  saints'  in  the  Cnied 
is  nothing  but '  the  communion  of  Roman  subjeets,\and  the 
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article  of  tbe  '  catholic  church'  was  made  up  to  dispark  the 
enclosures  of  Jerusalem,  but  to  turn  them  into  the  pale  of 
Rome ;  and  the  church  is  as  limited  as  ever  it  was,  save  only 
that  the  synagogue  is  translated  to  Rome,  which  I  think  you 
^ill  easily  believe  was  a  proposition  the  apostles  understood 
not.  But  though  it  be  hard  to  trust  to  it,  it  is  also  so  hard  t6 
prove  it,  that  you  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the  mea-* 
suras  of  that  question,  and  therefore  your  salvation  can  never 
depend  upon  it.  For  no  good  or  wise  person  can  believd 
ihat  God  hath  tied  our  salvation  to  impossible  measures,  or 
bound  us  to  an  article  that  is  not  by  us  cognoscible,  or  in- 
tends to  have  us  conducted  by  that  which  we  cannot  under* 
stand.  ^ 

And  when  you  shall  know  that  learned  men,  even  of  the 
ftomaTi  party,  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  catholic  church 
that  is  infallibly  to  guide  you ;  some  saying  that  it  is  the 
vittual  church,  that  is;  the  Pope  •  isome,  that  it  is  the  repre- 
slmtfttiVe  church,  that  is,  a  council;  some,  that  it  is  the  Pope 
kitd  the  couneil,  the  virtual  church  and  the  representative 
bhurch  together;  some^  that  neither  of  these,  nor  both  to^ 
g^ftther.  ate  infhHible ;  but  only,  the  essential  church,  or  th^ 
diJTttsive  church>  is  the  eathdic,  flpom  whom  we  must  at  ti6 
^amA  dissent;  you  will  quickly  find  yourself  in  a  wood,  and 
^certam  whether  you  have  more  than  a  word  in  exchange 
Ibf  your  souly  when  you  ate  told  you  are  in  the  catholic 
church; 

But  I  wfil  tell  you  what  you  may  understand,  and  see  and 
'feel  something,  that  yourself  can  tell  whether  I  say  true  or 
^m  concertimg  it^  You  are  now  gone  to  a  church  that  pro- 
ftc\B  itself  by  arts  of  subtilty  and  arms,  by  violence  apd  per- 
eecttting  afl  that  are  not  of  their  mindsi — to  a  church  in  which 
you  are  to  be  a  subject  of  the  king  so  long  as  it  pleases  the 
«Pope  t  in  which  you  may  be  absolved  from  your  vows  mad^ 
to  God,  your  oaths  to  the  kmg,  your  promises  to  men,  your 
duty  to  your  parents  in  some  cases:  a  church  in  which  men 
^y  to  God,  and  to  isaints  in  the  same  form  of  words  in 
which  they  pray  to  God,  as  you  may  see  in  the  offices  of 
faints,  and  particularly  of  our  lady  t  a  church  in  which  men 
«re  taught  by  most  of  the  principal  leaders  to  worship  images 
with  the  same  worship  with  which  they  worship  God  and 
^Chf»t|.  or  Him  or  h^x  whose  image  it  is,  and  in  which 
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they  usually  picture  God  the  Father,  and  the  holy-Trinity,  to 
the  great  dishonour  of  that  sacred  mystery,  against  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  against  the  ex** 
press  doctrine  of  Scripture,  against  the  honour  of  a  divine 
attribute,  I  mean  the  immensity  and  spirituality  of  the  di-^ 
vine  nature ;  you  are  gone  to  a  church  that  pretends  to  be 
infallible,  and  yet  is  infinitely  deceived  in  many  particulars^ 
and  yet  endures  no  contradiction,  and  is  impatient  her  chiU 
dren  should  inquire  into  any  thing  her  priests  obtrude.  You 
are  gone  from  receiving  the  whole  sacrament  to  receive  it 
but  half;  from  Christ's  institution  to  a  human  invention^ 
from  Scripture  to  uncertain  traditions,  and  from  ancient  tra« 
ditions  to  new  pretences,  from  prayers  which  ye  understood 
to  prayers  which  ye  understand  not,  from  confidence  in  God 
to  rely  upon  creatures,  from  entire  dependance  upon  inward 
acts  to  a  dangerous  temptation  of  resting  too  much  in  onU 
ward  ministries,  in  the  external  work  of  sacraments  and  of 
sacrameutals.  You  are  gone  firom  a  church  whose  worship- 
ping. is  simple,  Christian,  s^nd  apostolical^  to  a  church  where 
men's  consciences  are  laden  with  a  burden  of  ceremonies 
greater  than  that  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  religion  (for  the 
Ceremonial  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  a  great  book  in  folio)» 
greater  I  say  than  all  the  ceremonies,  of  the  Jews  contaiaed 
in  Leviticus,  &c.  You  are  gone  from  a  church,  where  you 
were  exhorted  to  read  the  word  of  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
from  whence  you  found  instruction,  institution^  comfort,  re^ 
proof,  a  treasure  of  all  excellencies,  to  a  church  that  seals 
up  that  fountain  from  you,  and  gives  you  drink  by  drpps  out 
of  such  cisterns  as  they  first  make,  aiid  then  stain  and  then 
reach  out.  And  if  it  be  told  you  that  some  men  abuse  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  true ;  for  if  your  priests  had  not  abused  Scripture, 
they  could  not  thus  have  abused  you :  but  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity they  should,  and  you  need  not,  unless  you  list; 
aiiy  more  than  you  need  to  abuse  the  sacraments  or  de- 
crees of  the  church,  or  the  messages  of  your  friend,  or  the 
letters  you  receive,  or  the  laws  of  ih^  land;  all  which 
are  liable  to  be  abused  by  evil  persons,  but  not  by  good 
people  and  modest  understandings.  It  is  now  become  a 
part  of  your  religion  to  be  ignorant,  to  walk  in  bUndness, 
to  believe  the  man  that  hears  your  confessions,  to  hear 
^one  but  him,  not  to  hear  God  speakbg  but  by  him,  and  so 
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you  are  liable  to  be  abused  by  him,  as  lie  please,  without  re- 
medy. You  are  gone  from  us,  where  you  were  only  taught 
to  worship  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  now  you  are 
taught  to  worship  saints  and  angels  with  a  worship  at  least 
dangerous,  and  in  some  things  proper  to  God;  for  your 
church  worships  the  Virgin  Mary  with  burning  incense  and 
candles  to  her,  and  you  give  her  presents,  which  by  the  con« 
sent  of  all  nations  used  to  be  esteemed  a  worship  peculiar  to 
God,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  which  was  condemned  for 
heresy  in  the  Colly ridians,  who  offered  a  cake  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  a  candle  and  a  cake  make  no  difference  in  the  wor- 
ship ;  and  your  joining  God  and  the  saints  in  your  worship 
and  devotions,  is  like  the  device  of  them  that  fought  for  king 
and  parliament,  the  latter  destroys  the  former.  I  will  trouble 
you  with  no  more  particulars,  because  if  these  move  you  not 
to  consider  better,  nothing  can. 

But  yet  I  have  two  things  more  to  add  of  unother  nature, 
one  of  which  at  least  may  prevail  upon  you,  whom  I  suppose 
to  have  a  tender  and  a  religious  conscience. 

The  first  is,  That  all  the  points  of  difference  between  us 
and  your  church  are  such  as  do  evidently  serve  the  ends  of 
covetousness  and  ambition,  of  power  and  riches ;  and  so 
stand  vehemently  suspected  of  design  and  art,  rather  than 
4Tuth  of  the  article,  and  designs  upon  heaven.  I  instance  in 
the  Pope's  power  over  princes  and  all  the  world ;  his  power 
of  dispensation,  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  jurisdiction 
of  princes^  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  indulgences,  which 
was  once  made  means  to  raise  a  portion  for  a  lady,  the  niece 
nf  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth ;  the  priest's  power  advanced  beyond 
authority  of  any  warrant  from  Scripture,  a  doctrine  apt  to 
bring  absolute  obedience  to  the  Papacy ;  but  because  this  is 
possibly  too  nice  for  you  to  suspect  or  consider,  that  which  I 
am  Bure  ought  to  move  you,  is  this : 

That  you  are  gone  to  a  reUgion  in  which  (though  through 
God's  grace  prevailing  over  the  follies  of  men,  tiiere  are,  I 
Jiope  and  charitably  suppose,  many  pious  men  that  love  God 
•and  live  good  lives,  yet)  there  are  very  many  doctrines  taught 
by  your  men,  which  are  very  ill  friends  to  a  good  life^^  I  in- 
4rtance  in  your  indulgences  and  pardons,  in  which  vicious  men 
put  a  great  confidence,  and  rely  greatly  upon  them.  The  doc- 
jiriue  of  purgatory,  which  gives  countenance  to  a  sort  of 
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Christians  ivho  live  half  to  Qod  and  halfto  the  worid,  and 
for  them  this  doctrine  hath  found  out  a  way  that  they  may 
go  to  hell  and  to  heaven  too.  The  doctrine  that  the  priests* 
absolution  can  turn  a  trifling  repentance  into  a  perfect  and  a 
good,  and  that  suddenly  toO|  and  at  any  time»  even  on  our 
death-bed|  or  the  minute  before  our  death,  is  a  dangerous 
hec^  of  falsehoods,  and  gives  license  to  wicked  people/  and 
teaches  men  to  reconcile  a  wicked  debaudied  life,  mih  the 
hopes  of  heaven*  And  then  for  penances  and  tenqpor^l  aa^ 
tisfaction,  which  might  seem  to  be  as  a  plank  after  the  ship«> 
wreck  of  the  duty  of  repentim:ce»  to  keep  men  in  awe  and  to 
{^reserve  them  from  sinking  in  an  ocean  of  impiety,  it  a>mea 
to  just  nothing  by  your  doctrine ;  for  there  are  so  many  eaay 
weys  of  indulgences  and  getting  pardons,  so  immy  CQnlira»» 
temities,  stations,  privileged  altairs,  little  offioes,  Agnoa 
Dei-s,  amulets,  hallowed  devices^  swoids^  rotes,  heAS)  «liaf^^ 
yards,  «md  the  fountain  of  these  annexed  indul^nc^  the 
Pope  himself^  and  his  power  of  grantiiig  what,  and  whmp, 
and  to  whom,  he  list ;  that  he  is  a  very  madfortunate  ana  AaJt 
iiieeds  to  smart  with  ptnanoes^  and  afte^  all,  Mb  txatf  choose 
to  suffer  (my  at  all,  tot  he  may  pay  them  in  fnirgatoiy  if  bm 
please^  and  he  may  come  out  of  purgatory  upon  reosotiable 
terms,  in  case  he  should  tiiink  it  fit  to  go  thitherc  so  that  idl 
the  whdie  d|ity  of  repentance  aemas  to  be  deatroyed  with  de^ 
vices  of  men  that  aeek  power  and  gain,  and  find  etrdt  and 
jfoUy  {  insomuch  that  if  I  had  a  aund  to  hre  an  evil  life,  and 
yet  hope  for  heaven  at  last^  I  would  be  of  your  Mligfon  above 
any  in  the  world.. 

^  But  I  forget  I  am  writing  a  letter ;  I  shall  4herefi>n  deaira 
(you  to  consider  upon  the  premises^  which  is  tine  safer  way; 
rFor  surely  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  seriiie  God  witlkoiit 
images ;  but  that  to  wordiip  images  is  lawful,  is  not  so  svra. 
It  is  lawful  to  pray  to  God  alone,  to  confoss  him  to  faa  tm^ 
^nd  every  man  a  liar»  to  caU  no  man  masterisipoii  aardi,  but 
to  rely,  upon  God  teaching  us ;  but  it  is  at  least  hagdy  die^ 
putabk^  and  nc^  at  all  certain^  tbat  any  man,  or  society  of  aft^i, 
can  be  infitllible,  that  we  may  put  oar  trust  in  saints,  in  cer- 
tain extraordinary  images,  or  bum  incense  and  offer  con«- 
.Bumptive  oblations  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  make  vows  to  per- 
sons, of  whose  state,  or  place,  or  capacities,  or  condition,  w^ 
have  ho  certain  revelation.    We  are  sure,  to  dp  ypelU  when 
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&  tlitf  holjf  c6ikimtitiioil  Mre  wbrabip  Odd  and  JeBQB  Chndt  our 
Satiour ;  but  they  who  also  worship  what  sterns  to  be  bread, 
are  put  to  strange  shifts  to  make  themselves  helieire  it  to  be 
lawfol.  It  is  certainly  lawful  to  believe  what  we  see  and  feel ; 
but  it  is  An  ttttnatural  things  upon  pretence  of  fkith,  todisbe-^ 
Keve  ottr  eyes,  when  our  sense  and  our  ikith  can  better  be  re->^' 
edUciled)  ad  it  is  in  the  question  of  the  real  presence,  ad  it  i(^ 
fMght  by  the  church  of  England. 

So  that  unless  you  mean  to  prefer  a  danger  beflore  sa^y/ 
temptation  to  unholinesS  before  a  severe  and  a  holy  religtcn : 
unleMi  you  hieidci  to  bse  the  benefit  of  your  prayers  by  pray^^ 
ittg  wImlI  you  perceive  inct,  and  the  benefit  of  the  sacrtiiiient 
in  gtiiiii  degrees  by  falling  flrotn  Ohrist^l  institution,  and 
taking  half  instead  if  alh  unless  you  desire  to  provoke  Gbd 
to  jealousy  by  inifitges,  atid  tnah  to  jealousy  in  professing  « 
rel^on  in  whi6h  you  ttihy  in  many  oases  have  leavo  to  for»^ 
Ml  your  Mlb  uiid  kwM  trust  *  unless  you  will  still  continue 
%o  glv6  si^Adal  to  those  good  people  with  whom  you  have 
Mved  Uk  ik  ^minon  religion,  itnd  Weaken  the  hearts  of  Odd^9 
ibflli^miki  Olifes  i  bnioad  you  w%  choose  a  dtteehiem  v^ithoul 
the  iieewd  MflttioiMidmeiit,  «nd  «  fcit&  tiM  grows  bigger  o^ 
leei  M  ttw  {de*(^  imd  a  hope  &at  in  many  d^rees  i^^eir 
on  fMii  and  vaki  confidences,  and  a  icharity  that  damns  all 
the  woirld  but  yoursdves :  utdess  you  will  do  aH  4his,  that 
18^  su&fet  tih  almse  in  your  prayers,  in  the  sacrament,  in  the 
coittmattdment8>  ih  faith,  iu  hope,  in  charity,  in  like  commu^ 
nionof  Saihts,  %md  your  duty  to  ybur  supreme,  you  nmst  re* 
turn  to  Ae  bosom  of  your  mother,  the  church  of  England; 
iVoin  whence  you  hav^  fidlen,  ratSmt  weakly  than  mdiciously  i 
Imd  1  lAMibt  not  but  yotSi  will  find  the  comfort  of  it  aH  your 
fife,  Mdin  the  de.y  of  your  dea^,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment: 
f  f  yo«i  will  ilkot,  yet  I  htve  flc^eod  mine  own  sou!,  and  done  ah 
act  xif  duty  and  charity,  which  at  least  you  ure  bound  to  take 
kitt^,  if  you  will  i»ot  'entertain  it  obediently.  -     ^ 

Nt»w  let  me  sidd  this^  Iliat  although  most  of  these  objecf 
ttons  ure  «ach  thiiigs  which  are  the  open  and  avowed  doc^ 
ttinesor  practices  of  your  church,  and  need  not  to  be  proved; 
ifts  being  eilher  notorious  or  confessed ;  yet  if  any  of  your 
guides  sh^  seem  to  question  any  thing  of  it,  I  win  bind 
Myself  to  verify  it  to  a  tittle,  and  in  that  too  which  1  intend 
^em)  that  is>  so  as  to  be  an  objection  oMigbg  you  to  return*, 
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under  the  pain  of  folly  or  heresy,  or  disobedience,  according 
to  the  subject  matter.  And  though  I  have  propounded  these 
things  now  to  your  consideration  ^  yet,  if  it  be  desired)  I  shall 
represent  them  to  your  eye,  so  that  even  yourself  shall  be  able 
to  give  sentence  in  the  behalf  of  truth.  In  the  meantime 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you  of  how  much  folly  you  are  guilty^  in 
being  moved  by  such  mock-arguments  as  your  men  use^ 
when  they  meet  with  women  and  tender  consciences  an4 
weaker  understandings. 

The  first  is ;  *  Where  was  your  church  before  Luther  2* 
Kow  if  you  had  called  upon  them  to  speak  something  against 
your  religion  from  Scripture,  or  right  reason,  or  universal 
tradition,  you  bad  been  secure  as  a  tortoise  in  her  shell ;  a 
cart  pressed  with  sheaves  could  not  have  oppressed  your 
cause  or  person ;  though  you  had  confessed  you  understood 
nothing  of  the  mysteries  of  succession  doctrinal  or  personaL 
For  if  we  can  make  it  appear,  that  our  religion  was  that 
which  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught,  let  the  truth  suffer  what 
eclipses  or  prejudices  can  be  supposed,  let  it  be  hid  like  the 
holy  fire  in  the  captivity ;  yet  what  Christ  and  his  apostlea 
taught  us,  is  eternally  true,  and  shall,  by  some  means  or 
other,  be  conveyed  to  us ;  even  the  enemies  of  truth  have 
been  conservators  of  that  truth  by  which  we  can  confute 
their  errors.  But  if  you  still  ask  where  it  was  before  Luther^ 
I  answer,  it  was  there  where  it  was  after,*— even  in  the  Scrip* 
turcs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  I  know  no  war^ 
rant  for  any  other  religion:  and  if  you  will  expect  I  should 
shew  any  society  of  men  who  professed  all  the  doctrines 
which  are  now  expressed  in  the  confession  pf  the  church  of 
England ;  I  shall  tell  you  it  is  unreasonable ;  because  some 
of  our  truths  are  now  brought  into  our  pubUc  confessions 
that  they  might  be  opposed  against  your  errors ;  before  th^ 
occasion  of  which  there  was  no  need  of  any  such  confessions^ 
till  you  made  many  things  necessary  to  be  professed,  which 
are  not  lawful  to  be  believed.  For  if  we  believe  your  super- 
induced foUies^  we  shall  do  unreasonably,  unconscionably^ 
and  wickedly ;  but  the  questions  themselves  are  so  useless^ 
abstracting  from  the  accidental  necessity  which  your  follies 
have  brought  upon  us,  that  it  had  been  happy  if  we  had  neveir 
heard  of  them  more  than  the  saints  and  martyrs  did  in  th^ 
first  ages  of  the  church.     But  because  your  cWrgy  Jiaye  in* 
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vftded  the  liberty  of  the  church,  and  multiplied  the  dangers 
of  damnation,  and  pretend  new  necessities,  and  have  intro- 
duced new  articles,  and  affright  the  simple  upon  new  pre- 
tensions, and  slight  the  very  institution  and  the  commands 
of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  and  invent  new  sacramen^tals^ 
constituting  ceremonies  of  their  own  head,  and  promise  grace 
along  with  the  use  of  them,  as  if  they  were  not  ministers  but 
lords  of  the  Spirit,  and  teach  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men,  and  make  void  the  commandment  of  God  by 
fheir  tradition,  and  have  made  a  strange  body  of  divinity ; 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  immure  our  faith  by 
the  refusal  of  such  vain  and  superstitious  dreams :  but  our 
faith  V7as  completed  at  first,  it  is  no  other  than  that  which 
was  deUvered  to  the  saints,  and  can  be  no  more  for  ever. 

So  that  it  is  a  foolish  demand  to  require,  that  we  should 
shew  before  Luther  a  system  of  articles  declaring  our  sense 
in  these  questions :.  it  was  long  before  they  were  questions 
at  all ;  and  ivhen  they  were  made  questions,  they  remained 
so,  a  long  time ;  and  when  by  their  several  pieces  they  were 
determined,  this  part  of  the  church  was  oppressed  with  a 
violent  power;  and  when  God  gave  opportunity,  then  the 
yoke  was  broken ;  and  this  is  the  whole  progress  of  this  af- 
.  fair.  But  if  you  will  still  insist  upon  it,  then  let  the  matter 
be  put  into  equal  balances,  and  let  them  shew  any  church, 
whose  confession  of  faith  was  such  as  was  obtruded  upon 
you  at  Trent :  and  if  your  religion  be  Pius  the  Fourth's  creed 
at  Trent,  then  we  also  have  a  question  to  ask,  and  that  isy 

*  Where  was  your  religion  before  Trent  ?' 

The  council  of  Trent  determined.  That  the  souls  departed 
before  the  day  of  judgment  enjoy  the  beatifical  vision.  It 
is  certain  this  article  could  not  be  shewn  in  the  confession 
of  any  of  the  ancient  churches ;  for  most  of  the  fathers  were 
of  another  opinion.  But  that  which  is  the  greatest  offence 
of  Christendom,  is  not  only  that  these  doctrines  which  we 
say  are  false  were  yet  affirmed,  but  that  those  things  which 
the  church  of  God  did  always  reject,  or  held  as  uncertain, 
should  be  made  articles  of  faith,  and  so  become  parts  of  your 
religion ;  and  of  these  it  is  that  I  again  ask  the  question 
which  none  of  your  side  shall  ever  be  able  to  answer  for  you: 

*  Where  was  your  religion  before  Trent  V 

I  could  instance  in  many  particulars,  but  I  shall  name 
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one  to  yoti^  ^hich  because  the  thing  of  itself  is  of  nd  great 
consequence,  it  will  appear  the  more  nhreasonable  and  into- 
lerable that  your  church  should  adopt  it  into  the  things  of 
necessary  belief,  especially  since  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
iact,  and  they  took  the  false  part  too.  For  in  the  21st  sess^ 
chap.  4.  it  is  affirmed,  that  <<  although  the  holy  fathers  did 
give  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  to  infants,  yet  they  did 
it  without  any  necessity  of  salvation,"  that  is,  they  did 
not  believe  it  necessary  to  their  salvation :  which  is  notori- 
ously fklse,  and  the  contrary  is  marked  out  with  the  blacks 
lead  of  every  man  almost  that  reads  their  works ;  and  yet 
your  cduncil  says,  this  is  *  sine  controversift  credendum,'  *  to 
be  believed  without  all  controversy ;'  and  all  Christians  for* 
bidden  to  believe  or  teach  otherwise.  So  that  here  it  is 
made  an  article  of  ikith  amongst  you,  that  a  man  shall  nei- 
ther believe  his  reason  nor  his  eyes  :  and  who  can  shew  any 
confession  of  faith  in  which  all  the  Trent  doctrine  was  pro-» 
fessed  and  enjoined  under  pain  of  damnation  ? 

And  before  the  council  of  Constance,  the  doctrine  touch- 
ing the  Pope's  power  was  so  new,  so  decried,  that  as  Qerson* 
says,  he  hardly  should  have  escaped  the  note  of  heresy  that 
would  have  said  so  much  as  was  there  defined ;  so  that  in 
that  article,  which  now  makes  a  great  part  of  your  belief, 
where  was  your  religion  before  the  council  of  Constancy  ? 
And  it  is  notorious  that  your  council  of  Constance  deter- 
mined the  doctrine  of  the  half-communion  with  a  *  non  ob- 
stante* to  Chrisf s  institution,  that  is,  with  a  defiance  to  it^  or 
a  noted,  observed  neglect  of  it,  and  with  a  profession  it  was 
otherwise  in  the  primitive  church.  Where  then  was  your 
religion  before  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague's  time, 
against  whom  that  council  was  convened  ?  But  by  this  in- 
stance it  appears  most  certainly  that  your  church  cannot 
shew  her  confessions  immediately  after  Christ,  and  therefore 
if  we  could  not  shew  ours  immediately  before  Luther,  it 
were  not  half  so  much ;  for  since  you  receded  from  Christ's 
doctrine,  we  might  well  recede  from  yours;  and  it  matters 
hot  who,  or  how  many,  or  how  long,  they  professed  your  doc- 
trine, if  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  did  teach  it  i  so  that 
if  these  articles  constitute  your  church,  your  church  was  in- 
visible at  the  first ;  and  if  ours  was  invisible  afterward,  it 

*  De  Potest,  Ecclesr.  cons.  12. 
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matters  not ;  for  yours  was  invisible  in  the  days  of  light; 
and  ours  was  invisible  in  the  days  of  darkness.  For  our  church 
was  always  visible  in  the  reflections  of  Scripture ;  and  he 
that  had  his  eyes  of  faith  and  reason,  might  easily  have  seen 
these  truths  all  the  way  which  constitute  our  church*  But 
I  add  yet  further,  that  our  church,  before  Luther,  was  therf 
where  your  churdi  was,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same 
persoais :  for  divers  of  the  errors  whtdi  have  been  amongst 
us  reformed,  were  not  the  constituent  artidea  of  your  chuvdf 
Iffifoire  Luth^'s  time ;  for  before  the  last  councib  of  your 
churoh  a  man  might  hi^ve  been  of  your  communion  upon 
easier  .terms ;  and  indulgences  were  indeed  a  practice,  but 
no  article  of  faith,  before  your  men  mkdB  it  so^  and  that  very 
lately^  and  so  were  many  other  things  besides.  So  that,  al^ 
though  yonr  men  oosuai  the  credulous  and  the  simple  by 
4)aihng  yours  *  the  old  religion,^  yet  the  difference  is  vast  be^' 
tween  truth  and  their  affirmative,  even  as  much  as  between 
old  errors  and  new  articles.  For  although  ignomnce  and 
supemtition  had  prepared  the  ore,  yet  the  councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basil,  and  Trent  especially,  were  the  forges  and 
the  mint* 

Lasdy,  If  your  men  had  not,  by  all  the  vile  and  violent 
arte  of  the  world,  stopped  the  mouths  of  dissenters,  the  ques^ 
tion  would  quickly  have  been  answered,  or  our  articles  would 
have  been  so  confessed,  so  owaedi  and  so  public,  that  the 
question  could  never  have  been  asked  :  but  in  despite  of  all 
opposition,  there  were  great  numbers  of  professors  who  did 
pix>test  and  profess  and  practise  pur  doctrines  contrary  t<^ 
your  articles ;  as  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  divines  of  Qermany 
in  lUyrious's  *  Catabgus  Testiun^  Veritatis,'  and  in  Bishop 
Morton^s  ^  Appeal.' 

But  with  your  next  objection  you  are  better  pleased,  and 
your  men  make  most  noise  with  it.  For  you  pretend  that 
by  our  confession  salvation  may  be  had  in.  your  church,  bikt 
your  men  deny  it  to  us;  and  therefore  by  the  confession  of 
both  sides  you  may  be  safe,  and  there  is  no  question  com 
cerning  you ;  but  of  us  there  is  great  question,  for  none  but 
ourselves  say  that  we  can  be  saved. 

I  answer,  K  That  salvation  may  be  had  in  your  church, 
is  it  ever  the  truer  because  we  say  it  P  If  it  be  not,  it  can  add 
no  confidence  to  you;  for  the  proposition  gets  no  strength 
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by  our  affirmative.  Biit  if  it  be,  then  our  authority  is  good, 
or  else  our  reason ;  and  if  either  be,  then  we  have  more  reason 
to  be  believed,  speaking  of  ourselves ;  because  we  are  con« 
cemed  to  see  that  ourselves  may  be  in  a  state  of  hope ;  and 
therefore  we  would  not  venture  on  this  side  if  we  had  not 
greater  reason  to  beUeve  well  of  ourselves  than  of  you.  And 
therefore  believe  us  when  it  is  more  likely  that  we  have  greater 
reason,  because  we  have  greater  concernments,  and  therefore 
greater  considerations. 

2.  As  much  charity  as  your  men  pretend  us  to  speak  of 
you,  yei  it  is  a  clear  case  our  hope  of  your  salvation  is  so 
little,  that  we  dare  not  venture  ourselves  on  your  side.  The 
burgher  of  Oldwater,  being  to  pass  a  river  in  his  journey  to 
Davehtry,  bade  his  man  try  the  ford ;  telling  him  he  hoped 
he  should  ngt  be  drowned ;  for  though  he  was  afraid  the  river 
was  too  deep,  yet  he  thought  his  horse  would  carry  him  out, 
or  at  least  the  boats  would  fetch  him  off.  Such  a  confidence 
we  may  have  of  you,  but  you  will  find  that. but  little  war- 
ranty, if  you  remember  how  great  an  interest  it  is  that  you 
venture. 

3.  It  would  be  remembered  that  though  the  best  ground  of 
your  hope  is  not  the  goodness  of  your  own  faith,  but  the 
greatness  of  our  charity ;  yet  we  that  charitably  hope  well  of 
you,  have  a  fulness  of  assurance  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
our  own  way :  and  however  you  can  please  yourselves  with 
images  of  things,  as  having  no  firm  footing  for  your  trifling 
confidence,  yet  you  can  never  with  your  tricks  outface  us  of 
just  and  firm  adherences ;  and  if  you  were  not  empty  of  sup- 
ports, and  greedy  of  bulrushes,  snatching  at  any  thing  to 
support  your  sinking  cause,  you  would  with  fear  and  trembling 
consider  the  direct  dangers  which  we  demonstrate  to  you  to 
be  in  your  religion,  rather  than  flatter  yourselves  with  col- 
lateral, weak,  and  deceitful  hopes  of  accidental  possibilities, 
that  some  of  you  may  escape. 

4.  If  we  be  more  charitable  to  you  than  you  are  to  us, 
acknowledge  in  us  the  beauty  and  essential  form  of  Christian 
reUgion,  be  sure  you  love  as  well  as  make  use  of  our  charity : 
but  if  you  make  our  charity  an  argument  against  us,  remem- 
ber that  you  render  us  evil  in  exchange  for  good ;  and  let  it 
be  no  brag  to  you  that  you  have  not  that  charity  to  us ;  for 
therefore  the  Donatists  were  condemned  for    Heretics  and 
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schismatics,  because  they  damned  all  the  world,  and  afforded 
no  charity  to  any  that  was  not  of  their  communion. 

5.  But  that  our  charity  may  be  such  indeed ,  that  is,  that 
It  may  do  you  a  real  benefit,  and  not  turn  into  wormwood 
and  coloquintida,  I  pray  take  notice  in  what  sense  it  is  that 
we  allow  saltation  may  possibly  be  had  in  your  church.  We 
warrant  it  not  to  any,  we  only  hope  it  is  for  some ;  we  allow  it 
to  them  as  to  the  Sadducees  in  the  Law,  and  to  the  Corinthians 
in  the  Gospel,  who  denied  the  resurrection ;  that  is  till  they 
were  sufficiently  instructed,  and  competently  convinced,  and 
had  time  and  powers  to  outwear  their  prejudices,  and  the  im- 
presses of  their  education  and  long  persuasion.  But  to  theni 
amongst  you  who  can  and  do  consider  and  yet  determine  for 
error  and  interest,  we  have  a  greater  charity,  even  so  much  as 
to  labour  and  pray  for  their  conversion,  but  not  so  much 
fondness  as  to  flatter  them  into  boldness  and  pertinacious 
adherences  to  matters  of  so  great  danger. 

6.  But  in  all  this  affair,  though  your  men  are  very  bold 
with  God,  and  leap  into  his  judgment-seat  before  him,  and 
give  wild  sentences  concerning  the  salvation  of  your  own 
party  and  the  damnation  of  all  that  disagree ;  yet  that  which 
is  our  charity  to  you,  is  indeed  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  re« 
verence  of  his  judgments.  We  do  not  say  that  all  Papists 
are  certainly  damned,  we  wish  and  desire  vehemently  that 
none  of  you  may  perish.  But  then  this  charity  of  judgment 
relates  not  to  you,  nor  is  derived  from  any  probability  which 
we  see  in  your  doctrines  that  differ  from  ours  ;  but  because 
we  know  not  what  rate  and  value  God  puts  upon  the  article ;' 
it  concerns  neither  you  nor  us  to  say,  this  or  that  man  shall 
be  damned  for  his  opinion :  for  besides  that  this  is  a  bold 
intrusion  into  that  secret  of  God  which  shall  not  be  opened 
till  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  besides  that  we  know  not  what 
allays  and  abatements  are  to  be  made  by  the  good  meaning 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  man ;  all  that  can  concern  us  is  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  in  error,  that  you  depart  from  Scrip- 
tare,  that  you  exercise  tyranny  over  souls,  that  you  leave  the 
divine  institution,  and  prevaricate  God's  commandment,  that 
you  divide  the  church  without  truth  and  without  necessity, 
that  you  tie  men  to  believe  things  under  pain  of  damnation, 
which  cannot  be  made  very  probable,  much  less  certain ; 
and  therefore  that  you  sin  against  Godj  and  t^re  ia  danger  of 
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hi«  eternal  displeasure.    But  in  giving  the  final  sentence,  a» 
we  have  no  more  to  do  than  your  men  have,  yet  so  we  refuse  i 
td  follow  y6ur  evil  example;  and  we  follow  tiie  glorious  pre- 
cbdent  of  ofir  blessed  Lord ;  who  decreed  and  declared  against 
the  crime,  but  not  against  the  criminal  before  the  day.     He 
that  does  this,  or  that,  is  in  danger  of  the  council^  or  in 
danger  of  judgment,  or  liable  and  obnoxious  to  the  danger  of 
beli-fire :  so  we  say  of  your  greatest  errors,  they  put  you  in 
the  danger  of  perishing ;  but  that  you  shall  or  shall  not  perish, 
we  leave  it  to  your  Judge;  and  if  you  call  this  charity,  it  is 
well,  I  am  sure  it  is  piety  and  the  fear  of  God. 
.  7v  Whether  you  may  be  saved,  or  whether  you  shall  be 
damned  for  your  errors,  does  neither  depend  upon  our  affir- 
Illative  nor  your  negative,  but  according  to  the  rate  and  value 
t\^hich  God  sets  upon  things.     Whatever  we  talk,  things  ar^ 
ais  they  are,  not  as  we  dispute,  or  grant,  or  hope  ;  and  there-^ 
fore  it  were  well  if  your  men  would  leave  abusing  you  and 
themselves  with  these  little  arts  of  indirect  support.     For 
many  men  that  are  warranted,  yet  do  eternally  perish ;  and' 
you  in  your  church  damn  millions,  who,  I  doubt  not>  shall 
rfeigtt  with  J6sus  eternally  in  the  heavens. 
•8.1  wish  you  would  consider,  that  if  any  of  our  men  say, 
salvation  may  be  had  in  your  church,  it  is  not  fot*  the  good- 
ness of  your  new  propositions,  but  only  because  you  do  keep 
s6  much  of  that  which  is  our  religion,  that  upon  the  confi*' 
d^nce  of  that,  we  hope  well  concerning  you.   And  We  do  not 
hope  any  thing  at  all  that  is  good  of  you  or  your  religion  as 
it  distinguishes  from  us  and  ours.    We  hojpe  that  the  good 
Which  you  have  common  with  us,  may  obtain  pardon  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  may  be  an  antidote  of  the  venotti,  and  atk 
afilul^t  against  the  danger  of  your  very  gre^t  erroifs  :  sb  that 
if  you  can  derive  any  confidence  from  our  concession,  you 
jlillit  remember  where  it  takes  root;  not  upon  any  thing  of 
Joiirs,  but  wholly  upon  the  excellency  of  ours :  you  are  not  at 
all  safe  or  Warranted  for  being  a  Papist ;  but  we  hope  well  of 
[Some  of  you,  for  having  so  much  of  the  Protestant:  and  if 
ihAt  will  do  you  any  good,  proceed  in  it,  and  follow  it  whither- 
sQever  it  leads  you. 

ft;  The  safety  that  you  dream  of>  which  we  say  to  be  on 
your  tide,  is  nothing  of  allowance  or  warranty,  but  a  hofd 
flmt  iji  collateral?  lAdirect,  and  relative. 
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We  do  not  say  any  thing,  whereby  you  can  condnde 
yooiB  to  be  safer  than  oars;  for  it  is  not  safe  at  all,  but  ex* 
tremely  dangerous :  we  affirm  those  errors  in  thenmelves  to 
be  damnable^  some  to  contain  in  them  impiety,  some  to  have 
sa<»ilege,  some  idolatry,  some  superstition^  some  ptac^tices 
to  be  conjuring  and  charming  and  very  like  to  witohcraft,  aa 
in  your  hallowing  of  water^  and  baptizing  bells,  and  eKor«»' 
Cising  demoniacs ;  and  what  safety  there  ean  be  in  these^ 
or  what  you  can  fancy  we  should  allow  to  you,  I  suppose 
you  need  not  boast  of  Now  because  we  hope  some  are^ 
sared  amongst  you,  you  must  not  conclude  yours  to  be  safe  i 
&r  our  hope  relies  upon  this :  there  are  many  of  your  pro** 
poeitions  in  which  we  differ  from  you,  that  thoujuuids  amongst 
you  understand  and  know  nothing  of;  it  is  to  them  as  if  tbey 
were  not ;  it  is  to  them  now  as  it  was  before  the  councii|' 
tkey  hear  not  of  it.  And  though  your  priests  have  taken  ^ 
course,  that  the  most  ignorant  do  practise  some  of  your  abo* 
minations  most  grossly,  yet  we  hope  this  will  not  be  laid 
upon  them  who,  as  St.  Austin's  espression  is,  *^  cautft  solli* 
oitudine  qussrunt  veritatem,  corrigi  parati  cum  invenerint ;- ' 
'^  do,  aocotding  as  they  are  able,  warily  and  diligently  seek 
f^  truth,  and  are  ready  to  follow  it  when  they  find  it;"  men 
who  live  good  lives,  and  repent  of  all  their  evils  known  and 
u&known.  Now  if  we  are  not  deceived  in  our  hopes,  these 
men  shall  rejoice  in  the  eternal  goodness  of  God,  which  pre*^ 
tails  over  the  malice  of  them  thAt  misguide  you :  but  if  w^ 
be  decdved  in  our  hopes  of  you,  your  guides  have  abused 
yott|  ^nd  the  blind  leaders  Of  the  blind  will  M   together. 

For^ 

10.  If  you  will  have  the  secret  of  this  whole  affaii^,  this 
a  is.  The  hopes  we  have  of  any  of  you,  ail  it  is  known, 
principally  rely  upon  the  hopes  of  your  repentance.  Now 
We  say  that  a  man  may  repent  of  an  error  which  he  knows 
not  of;  as  he,-ahat  prays  heartily  for  pardon  of  all  siils  and 
errors  known  and  unknown^ — by  his  general  repentance  may 
dbtain  many  degrees  and  instances  of  mercy.  Now  thus  much 
also  your  men  allow  to  us ;  these  who  live  well,  and  die  in 
a  true,  though  but  general,  repentance  of  their  sins  and  errors 
even  amongst  us,  your  best  and  wisest  men  pronounce  to  be 
in  a  saVable  cottditioii.  Here  then  we  are  e^ual,  and  we  are 
as  safe  by  your  confession  as  you  are  by  ours.    But  because 
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there  are  some  bigots  of  youi*  faction,  fierce  and  fiery,  who 
say  that  a  general  repentance  will  not  serve  our  turns,  but  it 
must  be  a  particular  renunciation  of  Protestancy ;  these  men 
deny  not  only  to  us  but  to  themselves  too»  all  that  comfort 
which  they  derive  from  our  concession,  and  indeed  which 
they  can  hope  for  from  th^  mercies  of  God,  For  be  yon  sure 
we  think  as  ill  of  your  errors  as  you  can  suppose  of  our 
articles ;  and  therefore  if  for  errors,  be  they  on  which  side  it 
chances,  a  general  repentance  will  not  serve  the  turn  without 
an  actual  dereliction,  then  flatter  not  yourselves  by  any  thing 
of  our  kindness  to  your  party :  for  you  must  have  a  particular, 
if  a  general  be  not  sufficient.  But  if  it  be  sufficient  for  you 
it  is  so  for  us,  in  case  we  be  in  error,  as  your  men  suppose 
us ;  but  if  it  v^U  not  suffice  us  for  remedy  to  those  errors  you 
charge  us  with,  neither  will  it  suffice  you ;  for  the  case  must 
needs  be  equal  as  to  the  value  of  repentance  and  malignity 
of  the  error  :  and  therefore  these  men  condemn  theniselves 
and  will  not  allow  us  to  hope  well  of  them :  but  if  they  will 
allow  us  to  hope,  it  must  be  by  affirming  the  value  of  a  gene- 
ral repentance ;  and  if  they  allow  that,  they  must  hope  as 
well  of  ours  as  we  of  theirs ;  but  if  they  deny  it  to  us,  they 
deny  it  to  themselves ;  and  then  they  can  no  more  brag  of  any 
thing  of  our  concession.  This  only  I  add  to  this  considera- 
tion ;  that  your  men  do  not,  cannot  charge  upon  us  any  doc^ 
trine  that  is  in  its  matter  and  effect  impious ;  there  is  nothing 
positive  in  our  doctrine,  but  is  either  true  or  innocent ;  but 
we  are  accused  for  denying  your  superstructures  :  ours  there- 
fore, if  we  be  deceived,  is  but  like  a  sin  of  omission ;  yours 
are  sins  of  commission,  in  case  you  are  in  the  wrong  (as  we 
believe  you  to  be),  and  therefore  you  must  needs  be  in  the 
greater  danger  than  we  can  be  supposed,  by  how  much  sins 
of  omission  are  less  than  sins  of  commission. 

11.  Your  very  way  of  arguing  from  our  charity  is  a  very 
fallacy,  and  a  trick  that  must  needs  deceive  you  if  you  rely 
upon  it.  For  whereas  your  men  argue  thus  :  *  The  Protestants, 
say  we  Papists,  may  be  saved ;  and  so  say  we  too ;  but  we 
Papists  say  that  you  Protestants  cannot,  therefore  it  is  safest 
to  be  a  Papist:^  consider  that  of  this  argument,  if  it  shall  be 
accepted,  any  bold  heretic  can  make  use,  against  any  modest 
Christian  of  a  true  persuasion.  For,  if  he  can  but  outface 
the  modesty  of  the  good   man^  and  tell  him  he  shall  b^ 
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damned ;  unless  that  modest  man  say  as  much  of  him^  you 
gee  impudence  shall  get  the  better  of  the  day.  But  it  is  thus 
in  every  error.  Fifteen  bishops  of  Jerus.alem  in  immediate 
succession  were  circumcised,  believing  it  to  be  necessary  so 
to  be :  with  these  other  Christian  churches,  who  were  of  the 
uncircumcision,  did  communicate :  suppose  now  that  these 
bishops  had  not  only  thought  it  necessary  for  themselves^  but 
for  others  too ;  this  argument  you  see  was  ready  ;  you  of  the 
uncircumcision  who  do  communicate  with  us,  think  that 
we  may  be  saved  though  we  are  circumcised ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  you  who  are  not  circumcised  can  be  saved,  there- 
fore it  is  the  safest  way  to  be  circumcised :— 'I  suppose  you 
would  not  have  thought  their  argument  good,  neither  would 
you  have  had  your  children  circumcised.  But  this  argument 
may  serve  the  Presbyterians  as  well  as  the  Papists.  We  are 
indeed  veiy  kind  to  thepi  in  our  sentences  concerning  their 
salvation ;  and  they  are  many  of  them  as  unkind  to  us.  If 
they  should  argue  so  as  you  do,  and  say, '  You  episcopal  men 
think  we  Presbyterians,  though  in  errors,  can  be  saved,  and 
we  say  so  too :  but  we  think  you  episcopal  men  are  enemies 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  therefore  we  think  you 
in  a  damnable  condition ;  therefore  it  is  safer  to  be  a  Presby- 
terian :'  I  know  not  what  your  men  would  think  of  the  argu- 
ment in  their  hands,  I  am  sure  we  had  reason  to  complain 
that  we  are  used  very  ill  on  both  hands  for  no  other  cause 
but  because  we  are  charitable.  But  it  is  not  our  case  alone ; 
but  the  old  Catholics  were  used  just  so  by  the  Donatists  in 
this  very  argument,  as  we  are  used  by  your  men.  Tlie  Do- 
natists were  so  fierce  against  the  Catholics,  that  they  would 
rebaptize  all  them  who  came  to  their  churches  from  the  other: 
but  the  Catholics,  as  knowing  the  Donatists  did  give  right 
baptism,  admitted  their  converts  to  repentance,  but  did  not 
rebaptize  them.  Upon  this  score,  the  Donatists  triumphed, 
saying,  You  Catholics  confess  our  baptism  to  be  good,  and 
so  say  we :  but  we  Donatists  deny  your  baptism  to  be  good  ; 
therefore  it  is  safer  to  be  of  our  side  than  yours.  Now  what 
should  the  CathoUcs  say  or  do  ?  should  they  lie  for  Qod  and 
for  religion,  and,  to  serve  the  ends  of  truth,  say,  the  Donatists' 
baptism  was  not  good  ?  That  they  ought  not.  Should  they 
damn  all  the  Donatists,  and  make  the  rent  wider  ?  it  was  too 
great  already.   What  then  ?   They  were  quiet,  an4  knew  tliat 
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the  Donatists  sought  advantages  by  their  oWn  fieroeneS8»  aad 
trampled  upon  the  others^  charity ;  but  so  they  hardeaidl 
tbemselyeB  in  error^  and  became  evil^  because  the  others  were 
good. 

I  shall  trouble  you  no  further  now,  but  desire  you  to  obn-* 
sider  of  these  things  with  as  muoh  caution,  as  they  were 
written  with  charity. 

'..nil  I  hear  from  you,  I  shall  pray  to  Ood  to  open  your 
hisart  and  your  understanding,  that  you  may  return  from 
whence  you  are  fallen,  and  repent^  and  dd  your  first  works. 
Which  that  you  may  do,  is  the  hearty  desire  of 

*  *  ■ 

Your  very  affectionate 

Friend  and  SeiYsnt, 

JEE.  TAYtOR. 


*  til  HI      .w^T 


LETTER  II. 

To  a  Person  newly  converted  to  the  Church  of  England, 

t 

MADAM, 

I  BLESS  Grod  I  am  safely  arrived,  where  I  desired  to  be  after 
my  unwiQing  departure  from  the  place  of  your  abode  and 
danger :  and  now  because  I  can  have  no  other  expression  of  • 
my  tenderness,  I  account  that  I  have  a  treble  obligation  to 
signify  it  by  my  care  of  your  biggest  and  eternal  interest 
And  because  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  me  an  instrument 
of  making  you  to  understand  in  some  fair  measure  the  ex- 
cellences of  a  true  and  holy  religion,  and  that  I  have  pointed 
out  such  follies  and  errors  in  the  Roman  church,  at  which 
your  understanding,  being  forward  and  pregnant,  did  of 
itself  start  as  at  imperfect  ill-looking  propositions,  give  me 
leave  to  do  that  now  which  is  the  purpose  of  my  charity, 
that  is,  teach  you  to  turn  this  to  the  advantage  of  a  holy 
life,  that  you  may  not  only  be  changed  but  converted.  For 
Ae  church  of  England,  whither  you  are  now  come,  is  not  in 
dondition  to  boast  herself  in  the  reputation  of  changing  the 
opinion  of  a  single  person,  though  never  so  excellent ;  she 
hath  no  temporal  ends  to  serve,  which  must  stand  upon  fame 
and  noises ;  all  that  she  can  design,  is  to  serve  God,  to  ad* 
i^ahce  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  and  the  good  of  souls,  and  to 
rejoice  iti  the  cross  of  Christ. 

First;  therefore  I  desire  you  to  remember,  that  as  now 
you  are  taught  to  pray  both  publicly  and  privately,  in  a  Ian*- 
guage  understood,  so  it  is  intended  your  affections  should 
fee  forward,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  which  your 
prayer  hath  in  the  understanding  part.  For  though  j<m 
hdve  been  often  told  and  have  heard,  that  ignorance  i«  the 
mother  of  devotion;  you  will  find  that  the  proposition  i» 
tinnatural,  and  against  common  sense  and  experience ;  be«- 
eause  it  is  impossible  to  desire  that  of  which  we  know  no^ 
thing,  unless  the  desire  itself  be  fantastical  and  illusive :  it 
is  necessary  that  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  we  under- 
stand any  good  thing,  in  the  same  we  shall  also  desire  it; 
(ind  the  fnore  particular  and  minute  your  notices  are,  the 
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more  passionate  and  material  also  your  affections  will  be  to- 
wards it :  and  if  they  be  good  things  for  which  we  are 
taught  to  pray,  the  more  you  know  them,  the  more  reason 
you  have  to  love  them.  It  is  monstrous  to  think  that  devo- 
tion,  that  is,  passionate  desires  of  religious  things,  and  the 
earnest  prosecutions  of  them,  should  be  produced  by  any 
thing  of  ignorance  or  less  perfect  notices  in  any  sense.  Since 
therefore  you  are  taught  to  pray,  so  that  your  understand- 
ing, is  the  precentor  or  the  master  of  the  choir,  and  you 
know  what  you  say ;  your  desires  are  made  human,  religi- 
ous, express,  material  (for  these  are  the  advantages  of 
prayers  and  liturgies  well  understood)  :  be  pleased  also  to  re- 
member, that  now  if  you  be  not  also  passionate  and  devout 
for  the  things  you  mention,  you  will  want  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
and  be  more  inexcusable  than  before.  In  many  of  your 
prayers  before  (especially  the  public),  you  heard  a  voice,  but 
saw  and  perceived  nothing  of  the  sense;  and  what  you  un- 
derstood p{  it  was  like  the  man  in  the  Gospel  that  was  half 
blind,  he  saw  men  walking  like  trees,  and  so  you  possibly 
might  perceive  the  meaning  of  it  in  general  ;  you  knew 
when  they  came  to  the  Epistle,  when  to  the  Gospel,  when 
the*  Introit,'  when  the  *  Pax,'  when  any.  of  the  other  more 
general  periods  were ;  but  you  could  have  nothing  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  that  is,  nothing  of  the  devotion  and.the  holy 
affections  to  the  particular  excellences,  which  could  or  ought 
there  to  have  been  represented ;  but  now  you  are  taught  how 
you  may  be  really  devout,  it  is  made  facile  and  easy,  and 
there  can  want  nothing  but  your  consent  and  observation. 

2.  Whereas  now  you  are  taken  off*  from,  all  human  con- 
fidences, from  relying  wholly  and  almost  ultimately  upon 
the  priest's  power  and  external  act,  from  reckoning  prayera 
by  numbers,  from  forms  and  outsides ;  you  are  not  to  think; 
that  the  priest's  power  is  less,  that  the  sacraments  are  not 
effective,  that  your  prayers  may  not  be  repeated  frequently : 
but  you  are  to  remember,  that  all  outward  things  and  cere- 
monies, all  sacraments  and  institutions,  work  their  effect  in 
the  virtue  of  Christ,  by  some  moral  instrument :  the  priests, 
in  the  church  of  England  can  absolve  you  as  much  as  the 
Roman  priests  could  fairly  pretend  ;  but  then  we  teach  that 
you  must  first  be  a  penitent  and  a  returning  person,  and  our 
absolution  does  bi^t  manifest  the  work  of  God,  and  comfort 
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and  instruct  your  conscience,  direct  and  manage  it:  you 
shall  be  absolved  here,  but  not  unless  you  live  a  holy  life ; 
so  that  in  this  you  will  find  no  change  but  to  the  advantage 
of  a  strict  life ;  we  will  not  flatter  you  and  cozen  your  dear 
soul  by  pretended  ministries,  but  we  so  order  our  discourses 
and  directions,  that  all  our  ministrations  may  be  really  effec- 
tive. And  when  you  receive  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  eu- 
charist  or  the  Lord's  supper,  it  does  more  good  here  than 
they  do  there ;  because  if  they  consecrate  rightly,  yet  they 
do  not  communicate  you  fully ;  and  if  they  offer  the  whole 
representative  sa,crifice,  yet  they  do  not  give  you  the  whole 
s&crftm^nt ;  only  we  enjoin  that  you  come  with  so  much  ho- 
liness,, that  the  grace  of  God  in  your  heart  may  be  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  sacrament  in  our  hands  may  be  the  ministering 
and  assisting  part.  We  do  not  promise  great  effects  to  easy 
trifling  dispositions,  because  we  would  not  deceive,  but  really 
procure  to  you  great  effects  ;  and  therefore  you  are  now  to 
come  to  our  offices  with  the  same  expectations  as  before,  of  par- 
don, of  grace,  of  sanctification ;  but  you  must  do  something 
more  of  the  work  yourself,  that  we  may  not  do  less  in  effect 
than  you  have  in  your  expectation ;  we  will  not,  to  advance 
the  reputation  of  our  power,  deceive  you  into  a  less  blessing. 
3.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  flatter  yourself,  that  in  our 
communion  you  may  have  more  ease  and  liberty  of  life :  for 
though  I  know  your  pious  soul  desires  passionately  to  please 
God  and  to  live  religiously,  yet  I  ought  to  be  careful  to  pre- 
vent a  temptation,  lest  it  at  any  time  should  discompose 
your  severity :  therefore  as  to  confession  to  a  priest  (which 
how  it  is  usually  practised  among  the  Roman  party,  your- 
self can  very  well  account,  and  you  have  complained  sadly, 
that  it  is  made  an  ordinary  act,  easy  and  transient,  sometime 
matter  of  temptation,  oftentimes  impertinent,  but),  suppose 
it  free  from  such  scandal  to  which  some  men's  folly  did  be- 
tray it^  yet  the  same  severity  you  will  find  among  us :  for 
though  we  will  not  tell  a  lie  to  help  a  sinner,  and  say  that  is 
necessary  which  is  only  appointed  to  make  men  do  them- 
selves good ;  yet  we  advise  and  commend  it,  and  do  all  the 
work  of  souls  to  all  those  people  that  will  be  saved  by  all 
means,  to  devout  persons,  that  make  religion  the  business  of 
their  liyes;  and  they  that  do  not  so  in  the  churches  of  the 
Roman  communion,  as  they  find  but  little  advantage  by 
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periodical  confessiotis,  so  they  feel  but  little  awfalness  and 
severity  by  the  injunction.  You  must  confess  to  Qod  all 
your  secret  actions^  you  must  advise  ^th  a  holy  man  in  all 
the  affairs  of  your  soul,  you  will  be  but  an  ill  friend  to  your* 
self  if  you  conceal  from  him  the  state  of  your  spiritual  affairs* 
We  desire  not  to  hear  the  circumstance  of  every  sin,  but 
when  matter  of  justice  is  concerned,  or  the  nature  of  the  sin 
is  changed,  that  is,  when  it  ought  to  be  made  a  question "; 
and  yon  will  find  that  thbugh  the  church  of  England  gtve6 
you  much  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  innumerable  ceremo^ 
nies  and  human  devices,  yet  in  the  matter  of  holiness  you 
will  be  tied  to  very  great  service,  but  such  a  service  as  is 
perfect  freedom,  that  is,  the  service  of  God  and  the  lovo  of 
the  holy  Jesus,  and  a  very  strict  religious  lifb :  for  we  de 
))ot  promise  heaven,  but  upon  the  same  terms  it  is  promised 
^s,  that  is  <  repentance  towards  Ood,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  :*  and  as  in  faith  we  make  no  more  to  be  necessary 
than  what  is  made  so  in  Holy  Scripture,  so  in  the  matter  oif 
repentance  we  give  you  no  easy  devices,  and  suffer  ao  lessen^ 
ing  definitions  of  it,  but  oblige  you  to  that  strictness  wfaicii 
is  the  condition  of  being  saved,  and  so  expressed  to  be  by 
the  infallible  word  of  Qod ;  but  such  as  in  the  church  of 
Kome  they  do  not  so  much  stand  upon. 

Madam,  I  am  weary  of  my  journey,  and  although  I  did 
purpose  to  have  spoken  many  things  more,  yet  T  desire  that 
my  not  doing  it  may  be  laid  upon  the  account  of  my  weari^ 
ness ;  all  that  I  shaU  add  to  the  main  business  is  this. 

4.  Read  the  Scripture  diligently,  and  with  an  humbly 
spirit,  and  in  it  observe  what  is  plain,  and  believe  and  live 
accordingly.  Trouble  not  yourself  with  what  is  difficult, 
for  in  that  your  duty  is  not  described. 

5.  Pray  frequently  and  effectually;  I  had  rather  your 
prayers  should  be  often  than  long.  It  was  well  said  of  Pe- 
trarch, "  Magno  verborum  fraeno  uti  decet,  cum  superiore 
colloquentem  :'*  "  When  you  speak  to  your  superior,  you 
ought  to  have  a  bridle  upon  your  tongue  ;*'  much  more  when 
you  speak  to  God.  I  speak  of  what  is  decent  in  respect  of 
ourselves  and  our  infinite  distances  from  God :  but  if  love 
makes  you  speak,  speak  on,  so  shall  your  prayers  be  full  of 
charity  and  devotion:  *' NuUus  est  amore  superior;  ille  te 
coget  ad  vefiiam,  qui  me  ad   multiloquium  ;**  love  mak^ 
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God  to  be  our  friend^  and  our  approaches  more  united  and 
acceptable ;  and  therefore  you  may  say  to  God»  '^  The  same 
love  which  made  me  speak^  will  also  move  thee  to  hear  and 
pardon :"  love  and  devotion  may  enlarge  your  litanies,  but 
nothing  else  can,  unless  authority  does  interpose. 

6«.  Beeorious  not  to  oommunicate  but  with  the  true  sons 
of  the  church  of  England,  lest  if  you  follow  them  that  were 
amongst  us,  but  are  gone  out  from  us  (because  they  were  not 
of  us),  you  be  ofii^nded«  and  tenipted  to  impute  their  follies 
to  the  church  of  England. 

7.  Trouble  yourself  with  no  controversies  willingly,  but 
how  you  may  best  please  God  by  a  strict  and  severe  conver- 
sation. 

8.  If  any  Protestant  liye  loosely,  remember  that,  he  dis« 
honours  an  excellent  religion,  and  that  it  may  be  no  more 
laid  upon  the  charge  of  our  church,  than  the  ill  lives  of  most 
Christiaiis  may  upon  the  whole  religion. 

9»  Let  no  man  or  woman  affright  you  with  declamations 
and  scaring  words  of  *  heretic,'  and  '  damnation,'  ij^nd 
^  changeable  \*  for  these  words  may  be  spoken  against  them 
that  return  to  Ught,  as  well  as  to  those  that  go  to  darkness ; 
and  that  which  men  of  ^U  sides  can  say,  it  can  be  of  ^ffeci 
to  no  side  ppon  its  own  strength  or  pretension. 


•M«WM%«M. 


THREE    LETTERS 

WEITTEN  TO   A         . 

GENTLEMAN  THAT  WAS  TEMPTED  TO  THE  COMMUNION 

OF, THE 

ROMISH    CHURCH. 


LETTER  I. 


SIR^ 


You  needed  not  to  make  the  preface  of  an  excuse  for 
writing  so  friendly  and  so  necessary  a  letter  of  inquiry.  It 
was  your  kindness  to  my  person  which  directed  your  ad- 
dresses hither  ;  and  your  duty  which  engaged  you  to  inquire 
somewhere. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  you,  and  very  many  other  ingenious 
and  conscientious  persons,  do  every  day  meet  with  the  tempters 
of  the  Roman  church,  who,  hke  the  Pharisees,  compass  sea 
and  land  to  get  a  proselyte ;  at  this  I  wonder  not ;  for  as 
Demetrius  said,  *  by  this  craft  they  get  their  Uving :'  but  I 
wonder  that  any  ingenious  person,  and  such  as  I  perceive 
you  to  be,  can  be  shaken  by  their  weak  assaults  :  for  their 
batteries  are  made  up  with  impossible  propositions,  and  weak 
and  violent  prejudices  respectively ;  and  when  they  talk  of 
their  own  infallibihty,  they  prove  it  with  false  mediums,  say 
we,  with  fallible  mediums, — as  themselves  confess ;  and  when 
they  argue  u^  of  an  uncertain  faith,  because  we  pretend  to  no 

infallibility,  they  are  themselves  much  more  uncertain,  be- 
cause they  build  their  pretence  of  infallibility  upon  that 
which  not  only  can,  but  will  deceive  them :  and  since  they 
can  pretend  no  higher  for  their  infallibility  than  prudential 
motives,  they  break  in  pieces  the  staff  upon  which  they  lean, 
and  with  which  they  strike  us. 

But,  Sir,  you  are  pleased  to  ask  two  questions.  1.  Whe- 
ther the  apostles  of  our  blessed  Lord  did  not  orally  deliver 
many  things  necessary  to  salvation  which  were  not  commit-, 
ted  to  writing  1    To  which  you  add  this  '  assumehtum^'  in 
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which  because  you  desire  to  be  answered,  I  suppose  you 
meant  it  for  another  question :  viz.,  whether  in  those  things 
which  the  church  of  Rome  retains,  and  we  take  no  notice  of, 
she  be  an  innovator,  or  a  conserver  of  tradition ;  and  whether 
any  thing  which  she  so  retains,  was  or  was  not  esteemed  ne- 
cessary ? 

•  The  answer  to  the  first  part,  will  conclude  the  second.  I 
therefore  answer,  that  whatsoever  the  apostles  did  deliver  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  all  that  was  written  in  the  Scriptures  : 
and  that  to  them  who  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  there  needs  no  other  magazine  of  divine  truths  but 
the  Scripture.  And  this  the  fathers  of  the  first  and  divers 
succeeding  ages  do  unanimously  affirm.  I  will  set  down  two 
or  three  so  plain  that  either  you  must  conclude  them  to  be 
deceivers,  or  that  you  will  need  no  more  but  their  testi- 
mony. 
The  words  of  St.  Basil  are  these ;  AeT  vStv  piiua,  ^  Tsqay/jLx 

TruTTov^^ai  rri  y^qrv^i^  ry^s  hsoTrvtvorov  yqa<p7is^j  &C.  "  Every 
word  and  every  thing  ought  to  be  made  credible,  or  believed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  divinely-inspired  Scripture :  both  for 
the  confirmation  of  good  things,  and  also  for  the  reproof  of 
the  evil."         . 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  '' catech.  12.  Illuminat.'*  saith, 
"  Attend  not  to  my  inventions,  for  you  may  possibly  be  de- 
ceived :  btit  trust  no  word  unless  thou  dost  learn  it  from  the 
divine  Scriptures:  and  in  ^'  catech.  4.  Ilium."  ^^tyi^vB^i 
rwv  Sriiiify  xal  iirfiwt  rvf  ^Itrrioas  fji.vtT'mqlcjVj  &c.  "  For  it  be- 
hove&(  us  not  to  deliver  so  much  as  the  least  thing  (Aviie  to  rt^^ov, 
of  the  divine  and  holy  mysteries  of  faith  without  the  divine 
Scriptures,  nor  to  be  moved  with  probable  discourses  :  neither 
give  credit  to  me  speaking,  unless  what  is  spoken,  be  demon- 
strated by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  that  is  the  security  of 
our  faith,  aoinin^ia>''As  viorstas  ij/xo/y,  which  is  derived  not  from 
witty  inventions,  but  from  the  demonstration  of  divine  Scrip- 
tures." 

<<  Omne  quod  loquimur,  debemus  affirmare  de  Scripturis 
Sanctis:''  so  St.  Jerome  in  Psalm  Ixxxix.  And  again: 
^*  Hoc  quia  de  Scripturis  auctoritatem  non  habet,  e&dem 
facilitate  contemnitur  quSl  probatur ;"  in  Matt,  xxiii. 

^  Ethic.  Deflnit.  26. 
VOL.   XI.  P 
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*^  Si  quid  dicitur  absque  Scriptiir^.,  ^uditOTiim  cogitatia 
claudicat."     So  iSt.  Cbrysostooa  in  Ps^.  xcy*  Ii(¥Pli  < 

Theodof^t  (dial,  \.  cap.  6.)  brings  >n  the  ordiodQX  Chrisr 
tian  ^ying  to  Iplr^stes,  •''  Briqg  ppi  to  iw  y<H»r  Ipgmmb 
*E«y»  y«g  pwvfp  srgffloptflf*  r?  ^fw  yf»^?f  I  rdy.only  upon 
Scriptures."— I  could  reckon  very,  very  many  mo^e^  bo^ll 
elder  ^d  later ;  and  if  there  be  a  ^Biy#f^al  tmditi^i^^  <y>a- 
signec}  to  us  by  th^  uniyierfial  t^stiiooiiy  of  wt^ipifyy  it  19 
tJbis,  that  tbp  Scriptures  ari^  a  pfrfect  r^pprntovy  Qf  iU;  ibfi 
will  of  Qod,  Qf  all  the  fi^ith  of  Christ ;  ^4  this  I  will  «g»ift 
l^yself  to  make  very  4ppar9|it  |p  you,  ^pd  oertflki  Bgain^ 
^ny  opposen  ...  j 

Upon  the  supposition  pf  which  il^  fpllows,  thpLt  whfttev^v 
the  churph  pf  l^pme  pbtnides  as  nec^^sary  to  pal^atifiiii  fj|4 
an  article  of  faith  that  is  not  in  Scripture,  is  sa  ippQTiitioa 
in  matter  of  faith,  and  a  tyranny  over  consciences :  ^i^rhiob 
whosoev^r  submits  to^  prevarica|;es  th^  rple  of  the  Apostle, 
commanding  |is,  that  we  ^  stand  fast  in  the  liberty,  withwhicll 
Christ  hath  set  ^  free/ 

To  the  other  q^estiof^;  whether  ^  ecclesiastical  traditioii 
be  of  equal  authority  with  divide,  I  answ^^r  Wgstirely:  ami 
I  believe  I  shall  have  no  adversary  in  it,  except  pera4rei|tnr9 
some  of  the  Jesuited  bigots*  An  eppl0siastioal  tradition,  viz., 
a  positive  constitution  of  the  church  delivered  from  hand  to 
hapd,  is  in  the  power  of  the  ch^rch  to  alter,  but  %  divine  is 
pot.  Ecclesiastical  traditions  in  mattprs  of  fiuth  theve  are 
npne,  but  what  are  also  diyine ;  g£|  fpr  ritvi^  eoplesiastical 
descending  by  tradition,  they  are  confessedly  alterable :  but 
ibill  thjey  be  altered  by  abrpgation,  or  desuetude^  Qis  contrary 
custom,  or  ^  contrary  rP&son,  or  the  like,  th^  dp  oblige  by 
virtue  of  that  authority  whatsoever  it  i^  tib^thatb  ppwer  over 
you.  I  kno^  npt  what  Mr.  Q.  did  say,  but  I  «i|¥i  pPdfidwt 
they  who  reported  it  of  him,  were  ii^staJLe^ ;  h^  pouli)  nPt 
say  or  paean  what  is  charged  uppi^  h^^* 

I  have  but  two  things  more  to  speak  to.  One  is,  ypu  det 
sirp  ipe  to  recite  whftt  else  ipight  imp^dP  yoiir  ccvii^pliance 
with  the  Jloman  church.  I  apswpr,  tnith  and  piety  biildPf 
you.  For  you  must  profess  th^  belief  of  m^y  falfP  giapo^ 
sitioDs,  and  certainly  believe  many  iipcer^^p  things,  »itd  he 
uncharitable  to  all  the  world  but  your  own  party,  and  make 
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Christimity  a  faction,  and  you  must  yield  your  reason  a  ser- 
vant to  man,  and  you  must  plainly  prevaricate  au  institution 
of  Christy  and  ypu  miist  make  an  apparent  departure  from  the 
oliiiirch  in  wbic)^  you  received  your  baptism  and  the  Spirit  pf 
(3ody  if  you  go  over  to  Rome.  But,  Sir,  I  refer  you  to  tbQ 
tfi^o  letters  I  have  lately  published  at  the  end  of  my  ^  Oiscourse 
^f  Pri^dship  ;*  and  I  desire  you  to  read  my  ^eatise  of  tl^fO 
'  Real  PresencfB :'  ^nd  if  you  can  believe  the  doctrine  of  tran* 
silbstaatiation)  you  can  put  off  your  reason  and  your  sens^t 
and  your  religion,  and  ^1  the  instruments  of  predibility,  wbeii 
jou  pleeis^  f  and  ^bese  are  Qot  little  things ;  in  these  yoi^  may 
pensb :  aid  error  in  the/se  things  is  practical  \  but  our  way  \f 
a^e,  as  beijig  upon  thje  defence,  and  entiply  resti^g  iipoa 
Scffipture,  and  the  apostolical  (chuid^yes. 

7i|e  Qtber  thipg  I  am  to  speak  to  i^,  the  rep()rt  yoi| 
b^ve  heard  of  my  inclinations  to  go  ove^  tp  Rome*  Sir,  di^ 
pf^  ffl^ifsk  i^eeds  such  lying  stories  for  the  support  of  tbeir 
cause,  proclaim  their  cause  to  be  very  weak^  o^  themselvef 
to  be  very  evil  advocates.  Sir^  be  confident,  they  dare  not 
tempt  me  to  do  sq,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  they  bav^  en- 
deavoured to  ^erve  their  ends  by  saying  such  things  pf  ine* 
But  I  bless  God  for  it;  it  is  perfectly  a  slander,  and  it  vhall^ 
I  hope,  for  ever  prove  so.  Sir,  if  I  may  speak  with  you,  I 
shall  say  very  many  things  more  for  your  confirmation.  Pray 
to  God  to  guide  you ;  and  make  np  change  suddenly :  for  if 
their  way  be  true  to-day,  it  will  be  so  to-morrow ;  and  you 
need  npit  make  haste  to  undo  yourself.  Sir,  I  lyish  yOu  a 
settied  Qund  and  a  holy  conscience ;  a^d  that  I  Gpd4  ^Uft 
yott  in  the  capacity  of 

Xpur  very  loving  Friend  and  Servant 

In  our  blessed  Lordy 

Monday,  Jan.  11,  JER.  TAYLOR. 

1657. 


LETTER  n. 

Sib, 

I  PERCEIVE  that  you  are  very  much  troubled :  and  I 
see  also  that  you  are  in  great  danger ;  but  that  also  troubles 
me^  because  I  see  they  are  little  things,  and  ^er^  weak  and 

PS 
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fallacious,. that  move  you.  You  propound  many  things  in 
your  letter  in  the  same  disorder,  as  they,  are  in  your  con- 
science :  to  all  which  I  can  best  give  answers  .when  I  speak' 
with  you;  to  which  because  you  desire,  I  invite  you,  and' 
promise  you  a  hearty  endeavour  to  give  you  satisfaction  in  all 
your  material  inquiries.  Sir,  I  desire  you  to  make  no  haste 
to  change,  in  case  you  foe  so  miserable  as  to  have  it  in  your 
thoughts :  for  to  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome  is  like  death,' 
there  is  no  recovery  from  thence  without  a  miracle ;  becanse 
unwary  souls  (such  are  they  who  change  from  us  to  them) 
are,  with  all  the  arts  of  wit  and  violence,  strangely  entangled 
and  ensured,  when  they  once  get  the  prey.  Sir,  I  thank  you 
for  ^he  paper  you  enclosed.  The  men  Bre  at  a  loss,  tJiey 
would  fain  say  something  against  that  book,  but  know  not 
what.  Sir,  I  will  endeavour  if  you  come  tome,  to  restore 
you  to  peace  and  quiet ;  and  if  I  cannot  effect  it,  yet  I  will 
pray  for  it :  and  I  am  sure,  God  can.  To  hi&  mercy  I  com- 
mend you :  and  rest 

Your  very  affectionate  Friend 

Feb,  1,  In  our  blessed 'Lord, 

1657-^.  JER.  TAYLOR. 


LETTER  in. 

Sib,  .  ^  .  '       / 

The  first  letter  which  you  mention  in  this  latter,  of 

the  10th  of  March,  I  received  not ;   I  had  not  else  failed  to 

give  you  an  answer ;  I  was  so  wholly  unknowing  of  it,  that  I 

did  not  understand  your  servant's  meaning  when  he  came  to 

require  an  answer.     But  to  your  question  which  you  now 

propound,  I  answer. 

Quest.  Whether,  without  all  danger  of  superstition  or 
idolatry,  we  may  not  render  divine  worship  to  our  blessed 
Saviour,  as  present  in  the  blessed  sacrament,  or  host,  accord- 
ing to  his  human  nature  in  that  host  ? 

Answ.  We  may  not  render  divine  worship  to  him  (as  pre- 
sent in  the  blessed  sacrament  according  to  his  human  nature) 
without  danger  of  idolatry :  because  he  is  not  there  according 
to  his  human  nature,  and  therefore,  you  give  divine  worship 
to  a  *non  ens,'  which  must  needs  be  idolatry.    For  *'  Idolum 
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« 

nihil  est  in  mundo/'  saith  St.  Paul;  atid  Christ  as  present  by 
his  human 'nature  in  the  sacrament^  is  a  ^  non  ens;'  for  it  is 
not  true,  there  is  no  such  thing.  He  is  present  there  by  his  di- 
vine power,  and  his  divine  blessing,  and  the  fruits  of  his  body, 
the  real  effective  consequents  of  his  passion :  but  for  any 
other  presence,  it  is  '  idolum,^  it  is  nothing  in  the  world. 
Adore  Christ  in  heaven ;  for  the  heavens  must  contain  him 
till  the  time  of  restitution  of  all  things.  And  if  you  in  the 
reception  of  the  holy  sacrament  worship  him  whom  you 
know  to  be  in  heaven ;  you  cannot  be  concerned  in  duty  to 
v/orship  him  in  the  host  (as  you  call  it)  any  more  than  to  wor- 
ship him  in  the  host  of  Notre  Dame  when  you  are  at  St. 
Peter^s  in  Rome  :  for  you  see  him  no  more  in  one  place  than 
in  another ;  and  if  to  believe  him  to  be  there  in  the  host  at 
Notre  Dame  be  sufficient  to  cause  you  to  worship  him  there, 
then  you  are  to  do  so  to  him  at  Rome,  though  you  be  not 
present :  for  you  believe  him  there ;  you  know  as  much  of 
him  by  faith  in  both  places,  and  as  little  by  sense  in  either* 
But  however,  this  is  a  thing  of  infinite  danger.  God  is  a 
jealous  God :  he  spake  it  in  the  matter  of  external  worship 
and  of  idolatry ;  and  therefore  do  nothing  that  is  like  wor- 
shipping a  mere  creature,  nothing  that  is  like  worshipping 
that  which  you  are  not  sure  is  God  :  and  if  you  can  believe 
the  bread  when  it  is  blessed  by  the  priest,  is  God  Almighty, 
you  can  if  you  please,  believe  any  thing  else. 

To  the  other  parts  of  your  question,  viz.,  Whether  the  same 
body  be  present  really  and  substantially,  because  we  believe 
it  to  be  there ;  or  whether  do  we  believe  it  to  be  there  because 
God  hath  manifestly  revealed  it  to  be  so,  and  therefore  we 
revere  and  adore  it  accordingly  i 

I  answer,  1.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  no  you  do  believe 
him  to  be  there  really  and  substantially.  2.  If  you  do  be- 
lieve it  so,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  really  and  sub- 
stantially. 3.  Whatsoever  you  do  mean  by  it,  if  you  do  be- 
lieve it  to  be  there  really  and  substantially  in  any  sense,  I 
cannot  tell  why  you  believe  it  to  be  so :  you  best  know  your 
own  reasons  and  motives  of  belief;  for  my  part,  I  believe  it 
to  be  there  really  in  the  sense  I  have  explicated  in  my  book ; 
and  for  those  reasons  which  I  have  there  alleged ;  but  that 
we  are  to  adore  it  upon  that  account,  I  no  way  understand. 
If  it  be  transubstantiated  ^nd  you  are  sure  of  it :   then  you 
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{hajr  pray  to  it,  and  put  yoitr  trust  in  it ;  and  belteve  tht  io\j 
bread  to\be  coetei>nftl  with  the  Father^  and  with  tbe  Holy 
Ghost.  But  it  is  strange^  that  the  breads  being  consecrated 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  be  ttitoed  iftto  the 
ftdbstance  and  nature  of  God,  arid  of  the  Son  of  God :  if  so, 
does  not  tiie  Son  at  that  time  proceed  fttm  the  Holy  Gffiost^ 
did  riot  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Soft  ?  Bat  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  horrible  proposition.  Sir,  I  pray  God  keep  yori  from 
these  extremest  dangers.  I  love  and  viuue  yon,  and  will  pray 
for  you,  and  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate  tViend  to  serve  you, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 

Mutch  13j; 
1657-^. 
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DISCOURSE 


OP 


CONFIRMATION. 


TO  HIS  GRACE. 

JAMES,  DUKE  OF  ORMONDE, 

LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, 
AND  GENERAL-GOVERNOR  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  KINGDOM  OF 

IRELAND, 

ONE  OF  THB  LORDS  OP  HIS  MAJESTTS  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNOIL  OF  HIS 
MAJESTY'S  KINGDOMS  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND,  &c.,AND  KNIGHT  OF 
THB  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OP  THB  GARTER. 


MAT  IT  PLEASS  TOUR  OBACB, 

It  is  not  any  confidence  that  I  have  dexterously 
perfprmed  this  charge,  that  gives  me  the  boldness  to 
present  it  to  your  Grace.  I  have  done  it  as;  well  as  I 
could,  and  for  the  rest,  my  obedience  will  bear  me  put : 
for  I  took^not  this  task  upon  myself,  but  was  entreated 
to  it  by  them,  who  have  power  to  command  me.  But 
yet  it  is  very  necessary  that  it  should  be  addressed 
to  your  Grace,  who  are,  as  Sozomen  said  of  Theo- 
dosius,  '' certaminum  magister,  et  orationum  judex 
oonstitutus :"  "  You  are  appointed  the  great  master  of 
our  arguings,  and  are  most  fit  to  be  the  judge  of  our 
discourses  ;'*  especially  when  they  do  relate  and  pre- 
tend to  public  infi^uence  and  advantages  to  the  church. 
We  are  all  witnesses  of  your  zeal  to  promote  true  re* 
ligion,  and  every  day  find,  you  to  be  a  great  patron 
to  this  very  poor  church,  which  groans  under  the 
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calamities  and  permanent  effects  of  a  war  acted  by 
intervals  for  above  four  hundred  years;  such  whidi 
the  intermedial  sunshines  of  peace  could  but  very 
weakly  repait.  Our  cbUrcbes  are  still  denfolished, 
much  of  the  revenues  irrecoverably  swallowed  by  sa- 
crilege, and  digested  by  an  unavoidable  impunity ;  re- 
ligion infinitely  divided,  and  parted  into  forniidable 
sects ;  the  people  extreidel^  igiioitot,  and  wilful  by 
inheritance ;  superstitiously  irreligious*  and  incapable 
of  reproof.  And  amidst,  these  anct  very  maioiy  Bsi&re 
inconveniences,  it  was  greatly  necessary  that  God 
should  send  us  such  a  king,  and  he  send  us  such  a 
viceroy,  who  weds  the  inter^^d  of  r^fgiott,  ttbd  jo^ 
them  t€^  bis  heatt< 

For  We  do  m/t  look  npm  jam  Qtm^  ixity  ^  $ 
fiivouter  of  the  church's  tempaiai  inter^st^  tbdogh 
even  fer  that  the  dould  of  thef  riSet^  ^tetgy  do 
dsuly  btess  yon:  neither  are  you  cm  piatfOBo^ya^ 
the  Cretaiid  wef6  td  Honxer^  or  the  Alcoe^aicJte  fb  Bi^ 
monides,  Philip  to  Tbeofifompt^i  or  Setcm^  to  (^ 
planus ; '  but  as  CoiiMsgKiitiiie  and  Theodo8fti»^  ^&t€  1/S 
Christians ;  tbat  m,  dbmrouA  ibst  true  r^gfon  sbfoidd 
be  promoted,  &a(!  t&e  interest  of  soiik  s&Mtdbe  ad^ 
ranced,  that  truth  sliould  fiourii!^,  and  wii«  ptm^ 
dph&  should  be  entertained,  ^  the  bc%t  aire  agaii^ 
those  evils  whieh  this^  n^lon  balk  too  dlt^tit  tebiigbt 
npoti  themselves.  In  order  to^  whidi  eicbUefit  jsu^* 
poses  if  is  hoped,  that  the  reduction  of  &e  boly  rite 
of  confirmation  into  use  a6d  bdy  praictiee  may  eoft- 


tribute  Boni^  Very  great  moAiaiats.  For  besides  tbut 
the  great  u»BfhInef8s  of  this  fnioiBtry  irill  greatly  ea^ 
d^ar  the  e|n»x)pal  order,  to  nvfaieh  (tlmt  I  may  uae 
St;  Jetome^s  words)  if ''  there  b6  not at&ibated  SLioom 
&aii  oc^omon  power  and  authority;  th^re  will  be  as 
many  sddsms  as  priests ;"  it  will  also  be  a  tneaiiti  of 
eadearitig  the  persdxlB  Of  thcf  prelaited  to  their  fldcksi 
wben  the  peoffle  shall  be  eonvineed  that  there  is,  or 
Biay  be,  if  they  pleade^  a  perpetual  intercourse  of 
blessii^a  and  loye  between  them;  when  God  by 
their  holy  luuada  teftis^  not  to  giye  to  the.peeple  llie 
ternest  of  an  eternal  inheritance^  when  by  them  hd 
blesses ;  and  that  the  grace  of  our  Lbrd  JwM,  Md 
Ihe  krme  of  Godi  and  the  co<ntfiuilicati(Hi  of  his  Spirit^ 
is  onriieyed  to  tJl  persaiaa  ea|>at)le  of  the  g]race>  by 
tiid  condnot,  and  on  Hie  hands  and  prayers  of  their 
faiflhops. 

And  Indeed  not  only  very  many  sin^e  persons, 
but  e?en  tiHe  whole  d^urdi  of  Ireland,  ha^  need  of 
cdiifiiinisttoii^  We  have  mos^t  of  us  contended  &r 
iaiae  i^^i^  and  unchristism  propositions:  and 
nm  that^  by  Gbd'a  mer^  and  the  prosperity  and 
piefy  of  his  dabrcd  Mi^s^^  the  church  is  broken 
fimi  her  dwd,  stfid  many  are  redueed  to  the  true 
Mi^^on  and  rigt^ous  worship  of  God^  we  cannot  but 
eaft  to  iHJody  how  the  holy  fathers  of  the  primitiTe 
d^dt  6£teii  have  dedwed  themselves  in  oc»tticilS|i 
and  by  a  perpetual  disdqpMne,  that  sueh  persons  who 
dgBc  retimed  frctfn  sects  and  haresiea  into  the  booom 
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of  the  churdh  should  not  be  rebaptized,  but  thatt  the 
bishops  should  impose  hands  on  them  in  oonfirma- 
tion.  It  is  true,  that  this  was  designed  to  supply 
tlie  defect  of  those  sdnsmatical  conventicles,  who  did 
jQot  use  this  holy  rite:  for  tiiis  rite  of  confirmatioti 
hath  had  the  &te  to  be  opposed  only  by  the  schis* 
matioal  and  puritan  parties  of  old,  the  Novatians  or 
Cathari,  and  the  Donatists ;  and  of  late  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  new  Cathari,  the  Puritans  and  Presbyte* 
rians ;  the  same  evil  spirit  of  contradiction  keeping 
its  com'se  in  the  same  diannel,  and  descending  regu? 
larly  amopgst  men  of  the  same  principles.  But 
therefore  in  the  restitution  of  a  man,  or  con^pany  of 
men,  or  a  church,  the  holy  primitives^  in  the  council: 
of  Constantinople,  Laodicea,  ai^d  Orange,  thought 
that  to  confirm  such  persons  was  the  most  agreeable 
discipline;  not  only  because  such  persons  did  not 
in  their  little  and  dark  assecpblies  use  this  rite,  but 
because  they  always  greatly  wanted  it.  For  it  is.  a 
sure  rule  in  our  religion,  and  is  ^  of  an  eternal  truth, 
that  "they  who  keep  not  the  unity  of  the  church,  have 
not  the  Spirit. of  God  ;"  and  therefore  it  is mbst  fit; 
should  receive  the  ministry  gf  the  Spirit,  when  thely; 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  that  so  indeed 
they  may  "  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace."  And  therefore.  Asterius  bishop  of  Amasia 
compares  confirmation  to  the  ring,  with  which  the^ 
father  of  the  prodigal  adorned  his  returning  son: 
*•  Datur   nempe   prodigo   post   stolam  et  annulus. 


neidpe  symboliim  inlelligibile  signaculi  SpiritAs." 
And  as  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  holy  dove,  extended 
his  mighty  wings  over  the  citation,  atid  hatched  the 
new-born  world,  from  its  seminal  powers,  to  light 
and  c^eraLtion,  and  life  and  motion ;  so  in  the  rege- 
neration of  the  souls  of  men,  he  gives  a  niew  being, 
and  heat  and  life,  and  procedure  and  perfeiction,^  wis- 
dom and  strength :  and  because  that  this  vvas  minis- 
tered by  the  bishops' hands  in  confirmation,  was  so 
firmly  believed  by  all  the  primitive  church,  therefore 
it  became  a  law,  and  a  universal  practice  in  all  those 
ages,  in  which  men  desired  to  be  saved  by  all  means. 
The  Latin  church  and  the  Greek  always  did  use  it ; 
and  the  blessings  of  it,  which  they  believed  conse- 
quent to  it,  they  expressed  in  a  holy  prayer  which  in 
the  Greek  *  Euchologion'  they  have  very  anciently 
arid  constantly  used:  *' Thou,  O  Lord,  the  most 
compassionate  arid  great  King  of  all,  graciously  im- 
part to  this  person  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  thy  holy, 
ahriighty,  and  adorable  Spirit  •. "  For,  as  ari  ancient 
Greek  said  truly  and  wisely,  "  The  Father  is  recon- 
ciled, and  the  Son  is  the  reconciler ;  but  to  them  who 
are  by  baptism  and  repentance  made  friends  of  God, 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  collated  as  a  gift**."  They  well  knew 
what  they  received  in  this  ministration,  and  therefore 
wisely  laid  hold  of  it,  and  would  not  let  it  go. 


fi^oti  i^vi  Ka^lairaraio'i  Kf'ov, 


Thia  was  0««^ily  im)HSt0re4  1^  c^pwtJa&ft  R04 
ever  aftor  by  the  bisbopa,  and  religiously  reeeiv«4 
by  kiogs  and  great0st  prioow ;  wd  I  bave  rmd  tbat 
St,  Syivfiii^  eoofiiimed  Constantine  tha  wnpeiipr: 
md  wbm  tbey  nada  thoir  childri^n  soryimte  of  tb« 
hp]y  Jews,  and  soldiers  wder  hi?  banner,  an4  \m^ 
xoen  of  his  institution*  then  they  sent  tb^m  to  the  bi^ 
sbop  to  be  confirmed ;  w))o  did  it  sometimes  by  such 
oerempnies,  that  ^  solemnity  of  the  ministry  might 
with  greatest  religion  addict  t^em  to  the  service  of 
their  great  ILord.  We  read  in  Adroyaldius%  that 
Charies  Martel,  entering  into  a  league  with  Bishop 
Luitprandus,  sent  his  son  Pepin  to  him«  ''  nt,  more 
Christianorum  ^deliumt  capilhim  ejus  primus  atton- 
deret,  ac  Pater  illi  Spiritualis  exist^fet,"  *'  that 
he  might,  after  the  inwner  of  Christians,  firsjt  cut 
bis  hair"  (in  tqken  of  Siurvipe  to  Christ),  "  and**  in 
confirming  him  ''  he  should  be  his  spiritual  father/' 
And  something  like  this  we  find  concerning  William 
earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  who,  when  be  had  dedi- 
cated the  church  of  St,  Pancratius  and  the  priory  of 
Lewes,  received  confirmation,  and  gave  seizure  ''  Per 
capiUos  capitis  mei*'  (says  be  in  Uie  charter) ''  et  firatris 
mei  B^ulphi  de  Warraia^  quos  abscidit  cum  f;i^Uo 
de  capitibus  nostris  Henricus  epi^copus  Wintonie^- 
sis ;"  *'  By  the  hairs  of  my  bead  and  of  my  brother's, 
which  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester  cut  oflf  before  the 
altar  :*'  mewing  (aecoiding  to  the  ancient  custom)  in 

« -De  Miractiiis  8.  Benedict,  lib.  h  c.  1. 14, 
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msSmilAimf  y^hm  tfaey  by  lii»t  solesmity  ^ict^ 
tbst9sdV0s  to  ih^  ffm  semtude  of  the  liord  Jesus. 
The  CBvemeoy  is  ofo8ol^t8  and  changed,  but  the  mys* 
lery  pap  ineyer.  And  indeed  that  is  one  of  the  ad*f 
TaBtagQB  xa  wbi^ll  we  pap  iBJ<»ae  oonoerrnqg  th9 
minigtiratipn  of  this  rit^  in  the  ehuich  of  fioglaod  and 
Ireland;  that  whereas  it  was  sometimes  dpudedt 
IPtnetiqt)^  hind^edt  and  s(xnetimes  hurt,  by  the  ap- 
p^age  of  pe^e83  and  useless  cisramoQies ;  it  is 
now  reduced  to  ih^  primitive  and  fir&t  ^impUcity 
aqo^ng^t;  Wt  and  the  exci^pscwceQ  used  in  the  qhuK^i 
of  Eome  ar^  wholly  pared  away,  and  by  holy  prayers 
aod  the  apostolical  ceremtaiy  of  imposition  of  the  bi- 
«bopa*  bandS|  it  ia worthily  and  zealously  administered. 
Th9  La^ns  used  to  send  chrism  to  the  Greeks,  when 
tbey  had  usurp^  some  j  urisdiction  over  them,  and 
the  Pope's  chaplain?  went  with  a  quantity  of  it  to 
QoQ9^ntinq[)l^,  wWe  the  Russian;  usually  met  them 
for  it ;  foe  that  was  than  the  ceremony  of  this  niinis^ 
tration:  but  whei^  the  Latins  demanded  fourscore 
Pqiiik|8  of  gold  besides  oth^r  gifi^*  they  went  away 
a^  changed  their  pustom,  rather  than  pay  an  un^ 
lawful  and  t^igodly  tribute*  ''  Non  quserimUB  vestra, 
SQfl  Yos ;"  wa  require  nothing  but  Ipav^  to  imparl 
God'a  ^Jessingi^  with  pure  intention^  and  aepiritiial 
nuQistry*  Ao4  9^  the  bisbopi?  of  qur  phurcheQ  tih 
oeive  fiothin^  from  the  pac^le  for  the  ministration  of 
this  rite,  so  ^Qy  de$ire  nothing  but  love  and  ju$^ 

obedi^jpe  in  i^p^ritu^  anc|  epclpsiastical  dutieii ;  aud 
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we  ofier  our  flocks  spiritual  things  without  mixture 
of  temporal  advantages  from  them;  we  minister  the 
rituals  of  the  Gospel  without  the  inventions  of  men, 
religion  without  superstition,  and  only  desire  to  be 
believed  in  such  things,  which  we  prove  from  Scrip- 
ture  expounded  by  the  catholic  practice  of  the  church 
of  God. 

Concerning  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  "  the 
Rite  of  Confirmation ;"  it  were  easy  to  recount  many 
great  and  glorious  expressions  which  we  find  in  the 
sermons  of  the  holy  fathers  of.  the  primitive  ages : 
so  certain  it  is,  that  in  this  thing  we  ought  to  be  zeal- 
ous, as  being  desirous  to  persuade  our  people  to  give 
us  leave  to  do  them  great  good.     But  the  following 

-  *  -  .  • 

pages  will  do  it,  I  hope,  competently :  only  we  shall 
remark,  that  when  they  had  gotten  a  custom  an- 
ciently, that  in  cases  of  necessity  they  did  permit 
deacons  and  laymen  sometimes  to  baptize,  yet  they 
never  did  confide  in  it  much ;  but  with  much  caution 
and  curiosity  commanded  that  such  persons  should, 
when  that  necessity  was  over,  be  carried  to  the  bi- 
shop to  be  confirmed,  so  to  supply  all  precedent  de- 
fects relating  to  the  past  imperfect  ministry,  and 
fiiture  necessity  and  danger ;  as  appears  in  the 
council  of  EUberis:  And  the  ancients  had  so  great 
estimate  and  veneration  to  this  holy  rite,  that  as  in 
heraldry  they  distinguish  the  same  thing  by  several 
names,  when  they  relate  to  persons  of  great  emi- 
nency,  and  they  blazon  the  arms  of  the  gentry  by 
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metals,  of  the  nobility  by  precious  stones,  but  of  kings 
and  princes  by  planets :  so  when  they  would  signify 
the  unction  which  was  used  in  confirmation,  they 
gave  it  a  special  word,  and  of  more  distinction  and 
remark ;  and  therefore  the  oil  used  in  baptism  they 
called  sXaiov,  but  that  of  confirmation  was  /tugov  xai 
;fg/ir/ta'  and  they  who  spake  properly,  kept  this  differ- 
ence of  words,  until,  by  incaution  and  ignorant  care- 
lessness, the  names  fell  into  confiision,  and  the  thing 
into  disuse  and  disrespect.  But  it  is  no  small  addi- 
tion to  the  honour  of  this  ministration,  that  some 
wise  and  good  men  have  piously  believed,  that  when 
baptized  Christians  are  confirmed,  and  solemnly 
blessed  by  the  bishop,  that  then  it  is,  that  a  special 
angel-guardian  is  appointed  to  keep  their  souls  from 
the  assaults  of  the  spirits  of  darkness*  Concerning 
which',  though  I  shall  not  interpose  mine  own  opi- 
nion, yet  this  I  say,  that  the  piety  of  that  supposition 
is  not  disagreeable  to  the  intention  of  this  rite :  for 
since  by  this  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  (the  Father  of 
spirits)  is  given,  it  is  not  unreasonably  thought  by 
them,  that  the  other  good  spirits  of  God,  the  angels, 
who  are  **  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  the  good  of  them  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation/* 
should  pay  their  kind  offices  in  subordination  to  their 
prince  and  fountain ;  that  the  first  in  every  kind 
might  be  the  measure  of  all  the  rest.  But  there  are 
greater  and  stranger  things  tlian  this  that  God  does 

VOL.    XI.  Q 
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for  the  souls  of  his  servants,  and  for  the  honour  of 
the  ministries  which  himself  hath  appointed* 

We  shall  only  add  that  this  was  ancienti  and  long 
before  Popery  entered  into  the  worlds  and  that  this  rite 
has  been  more  abused  by  Popery  than  by  any  thing : 
and  to  this  day  the  bigots  of  the  Roman  church  are  the 
greatest  enemies  to  it ;  and  from  them  the  Presbyte- 
rians. But  besides  that  the  church  of  Ekigland  and 
Ireland  does  religiously  retain  it,  and  hath  appointed 
a  solemn  officer  for  the  ministry ;  the  Lutheran  and 
Bohemian  churches  do  observe  it  carefully,  and  it  is 
reconmiended  and  established  in  the  harmony  of  the 
Protestant  confessions. 

And  now,  may  it  please  your  Grace  to  give  me 
leave  to  implore  your  aid  and  countenance  for  the 
propagating  this  so  religious  and  useful  a  ministryi 
which,  as  it  is  a  peculiar  of  the  bishop's  office,  is  also 
a  great  enlarger  of  God's  gifts  to  the  people.  It  is  a 
great  instrument  of  union  of  hearts,  and  will  prove 
an  effective  deletory  to  schism,  and  an  endearment 
to  the  other  parts  of  religion ;  it  is  the  consummation 
of  baptism,  and  a  preparation  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
per :  it  is  the  virtue  from  on  high,  and  the  solemnity 
of  our  spiritual  adoption.  But  there  will  be  no  need 
to  use  many  arguments  to  inflame  your  zeal  in  this 
affair,  when  your  Grace  shall  find,  that  to  promote  it 
will  be  a  great  service  to  God ;  for  this  alone  will 
conclude  your  Grace,  who  are  so  ready,  by  laws  and 
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executions,  by  word  and  by  example,  to  promote 
the  religion  of  Christ,  as  it  is  taught  in  these  churches. 
I  am  not  confident  enough  to  desire  your  Grace,  for 
the  reading  this  discourse,  to  lay  aside  any  one  hour 
of  your  greater  employments,  which  consume  so 
much  of  your  days  and  nights :  but  I  say  that  the 
subject  is  greatly  worthy  of  consideration :  "  Nihil 
enim  inter  manus  habui,  cui  majorem  sollicitudinem 
prsestare  deberem."  And  for  the  book  itself,  I  can 
only  say  what  Secundus  did  to  the  wise  Lupercus, 
^*  Quoties  ad  fastidium  legentium  deliciasque  respi- 
cio,  intelligo  nobis  commendationem  ex  ipsa  medio- 
critate  libri  petendam^:"  I  can  commend  it  because 
it  is  little,  and  so  not  very  troublesome.  And  if  it 
could  have  been  written  according  to  the  worthiness 
of  the  thing  treated  in  it,  it  would  deserve  so  great 
a  patronage :  but  because  it  is  not^  it  will  therefore 
greatly  need  it ;  but  it  can  hope  for  it  on  no  other  ac- 
count, but  because  it  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  princely 
person,  who  is  great  and  good,  and  one  who  not  only 
is  bound  by  duty,  but  by  choice  hath  obliged  him- 
self to  do  advantages  to  any  worthy  instrument  of 
religion.  But  I  have  detained  your  Grace  so  long 
in  my  address,  that  your  pardon  will  be  all  the  favour 
which  ought  to  be  hoped  for  by 

Your  Grace's  most  bumble 

And  obliged  Servant, 

JER.  DUNENSIS. 

b  lib.  2.  ep.  5.  4.  Gierig.  vol.  1.  p.  124. 
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stirs  us  up  to  holy  desires ,  and  he  actuates  those  desires  ;  he 
''  makes  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.' 

For  the  Spirit  of  God  is  that  in  our  spiritual  life^  that  a 
man^s  soul  is  in  his  natural :  without  it^  we  are  but  a  dead 
and  lifeless  trunk.  But  then^  as  man's  soul^  in  proportion 
to  the  several  operations  of  life^  obtains  several  appellatives 
(it  is  vegetative  and  nutritive,  sensitive  and  intellective,  ac- 
cording as  it  operates) ;  so  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  is  the 
Spirit  of  regeneration  in  baptism,  of  renovation  ia  repent- 
ance; the  Spirit  of  love,  and  the  Spirit  of  holy  fear;  the 
Searcher  of  the  hearts,  and  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  and  the 
Spirit  of  prayer.  In  one  mystery  he  illuminates,  and  in  an- 
otiier  he  feeds  us  :  he  begins  in  one,  and  finishes  and  perfects 
in  another.  It  is  the  same  Spirit  working  divers  opera- 
tions. For  he  is  all  this  now  reckoned,  and  he  is  every 
thing  else  that  is  the  principle  of  good  unto  us ;  he  is  the 
beginning  and  the  progression,  the  consummation  and  per- 
fection, of  us  all :  and  yet  every  work  of  his  is  perfect  in  its 
lind,  and  in  order  t®  his  own  designation ;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  is  perfection  all  the  way.  Justifying  and 
sanctifying  grace  is  the  proper  entitative  product  in  all; 
but  it  hath  divers  appellatives  and  connotations  in  the  se- 
veral rites :  and  yet  even  then  also,  because  of  the  identity 
of  the  principle,  the  similitude  and  general  consonancy  in 
Ae  effect,  the  same  appellative  is  given,  and  the  same  effect 
imputed  to  more  than  one ;  and  yet  none  of  them  can  be 
omitted,  when  the  great  master  of  the  family  hath  blessed  it, 
and  given  it  institution.  Thus  St.  Dionysius  calls  baptism 
riiv  Upiv  rins  Seoyov/as-  reXe/wffiv,  '  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
birth ;'  and  yet  the  baptized  person  must  receive  other  mys- 
teries, which  are  more  signally  perfective  :  ^  rov  t^vpov  xpU 
ffis  rsKeiofriKri'  confirmation  is  yet  more  perfective,  and  is 
properly  *  the  perfection  of  baptism.* 

By  baptism  we  are  heirs,  and  are  adopted  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  sons,  admitted  to  the  covenant  of  repentance,  and 
engaged  to  live  a  good  life ;  yet  this  is  but  the  solemnity  of 
the  covenant,  which  must  pass  into  after-acts  by  other  in- 
fluences of  the  same  divine  principle.  Until  we  receive  the 
spirit  of  obsignation  or  confirmation,  we  are  but  babes  in 
Christ,  in  the  meanest  sense,  infants  that  can  do  nothing. 
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that  caniiotsp^ky  that  cannot  resist  any  violence^  dtposed  to 
fevery  rudeness,  and  perishing  by  every  temptation. 

But  therefore^  as  Ood  at  first  appointed  us  a  ministry  of 
a  new  birth ;  so  also  hath  he  given  to  his  church  the  con- 
sequent ministry  of  a  new  strength.  The  Spirit  moved  a 
little  upon  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  gave  us  the  princi- 
ples of  life ;  but  in  confirmation  he  makes  us  able  to  move 
ourselves.  In  the  first  he  is  the  Spirit  of  life ;  but  in  this  he 
is  the  Spirit  of  strength  and  motion.  ^*  Baptisma  est  nativi- 
tas,  unguentum  ver6  est  nobis  actionis  instar  et  motus,**  said 
Cabasilas. — <'  In  baptism  we  are  entitled  to  the  inheritance : 
but  because  we  are  in  our  infancy  and  minority,  the  father 
gives  unto  his  sons  a  tutor,  a  guardian  and  a  teacher  in  con- 
firmation," said  Rupertus^ :  that  as  we  are  baptized  into  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  so  in  confirmation  we  may 
be  renewed  in  the  inner  man,  and  strengthened  in  all  our 
holy  vows  and  purposes,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ministered 
according  to  God's  ordinance. 

The  holy  right  of  confirmation  is  a  divine  ordinance,  and 
it  produces  divine  effects,  and  is  ministered  by  divine  per- 
sons, that  is,  by  those  whom  God  hath  sanctified  and  sepa- 
rated to  this  ministration.  At  first,  all  that  were  baptized, 
were  also  confirmed:  and  evelr  since,  all  good  people  that 
have  understood  it,  have  been  very  zealous  for  it;  and  time 
was  in  England,  even  since  the  first  beginnings  of  the  reform- 
ation, when  confirmation  had  been  less  carefully  ministered 
for  about  six  years,  when  the  people  had  their  first  opportu- 
mties  of  it  restored,  they  ran  to  it  in  so  great  numbers,  that 
churches  and  church-yards  would  not  hold  them ;  insomuch 
that  I  have  read^  that  the  Bishop  of  Chester  was  forced  to 
impose  hands  on  the  people  in  the  fields,  and  was  so  op- 
pressed with  multitudes,  that  he  had  almost  been  trod  to 
death  by  the  people,  and  had  died  with  the  throng,  if  he  had 
not  been  rescued  by  the  civil  power. 

But  men  have  too  much  neglected  all  the  ministries  of 
grac6,  and  this  most  especially,  and  have  not  given  them- 
selves to  a  right  unde^-standing  of  it,  and  so  neglected  it  yet 
more.  But  because  the  prejudice,  which  these  parts  of  the 
Christian  church  have  suffered  for  want  of  it,  is  very  great 

«  He  Divin.  Offic.  lib.  5.  c.  17. 
^  Viiidic.lScclcfl^tt.  Hiefafefa.p^  Franc.  Hallier. 
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(as  will  appear  by  enumeration  of  the  many  and  great  bless- 
ings consequent  to  it)^  I  am  not  without  hope,  that  it  may  be 
a  service  acceptable  to  God,  and  a  useful  ministry  to  the 
souls  of  my  charges,  if  by  instructing  them  that  know  not, 
and  exhorting  them  that  know,  I  set  forward  the  practice  of 
this  holy  rite,  and  give  reasons  why  the  people  ought  to  love 
it  and  to  desire  it,  and  how  they  are  to  understand  and  praCw 
tise  it,  and  consequently,  with  what  duteous  affections  they 
are  to  relate  to  those  persons,  whom  God  hath  in  so  special 
and  signal  manner  made  to  be,  for  their  good  and  eternal 
benefit,  the  ministers  of  the  Spirit  and  salvation. 

St.  Bernard  in  the  life  of  St.  Malachias,  my  predecessor 
in  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor,  reports  that  it  was  the  care 
of  that  good  prelate  to  renew  the  rite  of  confirmation  in  his 
diocess,  where  it  had  been  long  neglected  and  gone  into 
desuetude.  It  being  too  much  our  case  in  Ireland,  I  find  the 
same  necessity^  and  am  obliged  to  the  same  procedure,  for 
the  same  reason,  and  in  pursuance  of  so  excellent  an  exam- 
ple :  "  Hoc  enim  est  evangelizare  Christum  (said  St.  Austin*), 
non  tant^m  docere  quae  sunt  dicenda  de  Christo,  sed  etiam 
quae  observanda  ei,  qui  accedit  ad  compagem  corporis 
Christ! ;"  '*  For  this  is  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  only  to 
teach  those  things  which  are  to  be  said  of  Christ,  but  those 
also  which  are  to  be  observed  by  every  one  who  desires  to 
be  confederated  into  the  society  of  the  body  of  Christ," 
which  is  his  church :  that  is,  not  only  the  doctrines  of  good 
life,  but  the  mysteries  of  godliness,  and  the  rituals  of  religion, 
which  issue  from  a  divine  fountain,  are  to  be  declared  by  him 
who  would  fully  preach  the  Gospel. 

In  order  to  which  performance  I  shall  declare, 

1.  The  divine  original,  warranty,  and  institution,  of  the 
holy  rite  of  confirmation. 

2.  That  this  rite  was  to  be  a  perpetual  and  never-ceasing 
ministration. 

3.  That  it  was  actually  continued  and  practised  by  all  the 
succeeding  ages  of  the  purest  and  primitive  churches. 

4.  That  this  rite  was  appropriate  to  the  ministry  of 
bishops. 

5.  That  prayer  and  imposition  of  the  bishops^  hands  did 
make  the  whole  ritual;  and  though  other  things  were  added, 

«  Cap.  9.  d«  Fide  etOperibus,     . 
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yet  they  were  not  necessary,  or  any  thing  of  the  instip 
tution. 

6.  That  many  great  graces  and  blessings  were  consequent 
to  the  worthy  reception  and  due  ministration  of  it 

7.  I  shall  add  something  of  the  manner  of  preparation  to 
ity  and  reception  of  it. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  divine  Original,  Warranty,  and  Institution,  of  the 

holy  Rite  of  Confirmation. 

In  the  church  of  Rome,  they  have  determined  confirmation 
to  be  a  sacrament,  *  proprii  nominis/  proper  and  really ;  and 
yet  their  doctors  have,  some  of  them  at  least,  been  *  paulo  in* 
iquiores,*  '  a  little  unequal  and  unjust'  to  their  proposition ; 
insomuch  that  from  themselves  we  have  had  the  greatest  op- 
position in  this  article.  Bonacina^  and  Henriquez  allow  the 
proposition,  but  make  the  sacrament  to  be  so  unnecessary, 
that  a  little  excuse  may  justify  the  omission  and  almost  neg- 
lect of  it.  And  Loemilius  and  Daniel  a  Jesu,  and  generally 
the  English  Jesuits,  have,  to  serve  some  ends  of  their  o^n 
family  and  order,  disputed  it  almost  into  contempt,  that  by 
representing  it  as  unnecessary,  they  might  do  all  the  minis- 
tries ecclesiastical  in  England  without  the  assistance  of  bi- 
shops their  superiors,  whom  they  therefore  love  not,  because 
they  are  so.  But  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris  have  con- 
demned their  doctrine  as  temerarious,  and  savouring  of  he- 
.  resy ;  and  in  the  later  schools  have  approved  rather  the  doc- 
trine of  Qamachaeus,  Estius,  Kellison,  and  Bellarmine,  who 
indeed  do  follow  the  doctrine  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in 
the  ancient  school,  Richard  of  Armagh,  Scotus,  Hugo  Ca- 
valli,  and  Gerson  the  learned  chancellor  of  Paris;  who  fol- 
lowing the  old  Roman  order,  Amalarius  and  Albinus,  do  all 
teach  confirmation  to  be  of  great  and  pious  use,  of  divine 
original,  and  to  many  purposes  necessary,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  church. 

Whether  confirmation  be  a  sacrament  or  no,  is  of  no  use 
to. dispute;  and  if  it  be  disputed,  it  can  never  be  proved  to 
f  De  Sacram.  disp.  8.  q.  UnU.  Punct.  S.  8.  lib.  3.  dc  Seu^min.    . 
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be  so  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper^  that  is  ''  as  generally 
necessary  to  salvation :"  but  though  it  be  no  sacrament,  it 
cannot  follow  that  it  is  not  of  very  great  use  and  holiness : 
and  as  a  man  is  never  the  less  tied  to  repentance,  though  it 
be  ni>  sacrament ;  so  neither  is  he  nevertheless  obliged  to  re« 
ceive  confirmation^  though  it  be  (as  it  ought)  acknowledged 
to  be  of  a  use  and  nature  inferior  to  the  two  sacraments  of 
divine,  direct,  and  immediate  institution.  It  is  certain  that 
the  fathers^  in  a  large,  symbolical,  and  general  sense,  call  it 
*  a  sacrament ;'  but  mean  not  the  same  thing  by  that  word 
when  they  apply  it  to  confirmation,,  as  they  do  when  they 
apply  it  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  That  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  divine  ordinance  to  purposes  spiritual,  that  it 
comes  from  God,  and  ministers  in  our  way  to  God,  that  is  all 
we  are  concerned  to  inquire  after :  and  this  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove  not  only  against  the  Jesuits,  but  against  all  oppo- 
nents of  what  side  soever. 

My  first  argument  from  Scripture  is  what  I  learn  from 
Optatus  and  St.  Cyril.  Optatus  writing  against  the  Dona- 
tists  hath  these  words:  '^  Christ  descended  into  thftwater,*-N. 
not  that  in  him,  who  is  God,  was  any  thing  that  could  be 
made  cleaner,  but  that  the  yrater  was  to  precede  the  future 
unction,  for  the  initiating  and  ordaining  and  fulfilling  the 
mysteries  of  baptism.  He  was  washed,  when  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  John ;  then  followed  the  order  of  the  myistery,  and 
the  Father  finished  what  the  Son  did  ask,  and  what  the  Holy 
Ghost  declared :  the  heavens  were  opened,  God  the  Father 
anointed  him,  the  spiritual  unction  presently  descended  in 
the  likeness  of  a  dove,  and  sat  upon  his  head,  and  was  spread 
all  over  him,  and  he  was  called  <  the  Christ,'  when  he  was  ^  the 
anointed  of  the  Father/  To  whom  also,  lest  imposition  of 
hands  should  seem  to  be  wanting,  the  voice  of  God  was  beard 
from  the  cbud,  saying,  '  This  is  my  Son  in  whom  I  am  weU 
pleased,  hear  ye  him.'"— -That  which  Optatus  says  a«  this; 
tliat,  upon  and  in  Christ's  person,  baptism,  confirmation^  and 
ordination,  were  consecrated  and  first  appointed.  He  was 
baptized  by  St.  John ;  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  anointed  With  spiritual  unction  in  order  to  that  great 
work  of  obedience  to  his  Father's  wilt ;  and  he  was  conse- 
crated by  the  voice  of  God  from  heaven.  In  all  things  Christ 
is  the  beady  and  the  firstrfimits :  and  in  these  things  was  the 
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fomiiain  of  the  sacraments  and  spiritual  grace,  and  the  great 
eiemplar  of  the  economy  of  the  church.  For  Christ  was 
*  nullius  posnitentifie  debitor :'  baptism  of  repentance  was  not 
necessary  to  him,  who  never  sinned ;  but  so  it  became  him 
to  ftdfil  all  righteousness^  and  to  be  a  pattern  to  us  all.  But 
we  have  need  of  these  things,  though  he  had  not ;  and  in  the 
same  way  in  which  salvation  was  wrought  by  him  for  him* 
self  and  for  us  all,  in  the  same  way  he  intended*  we  should 
walk*  He  was  baptized,  because  his  Father  appointed  it  so : 
we  must  be  baptized,  because  Christ  hath  appointed  it,  and 
we  have  need  of  it  too.  He  was  consecrated  to  be  the  great 
propbet  and  the  great  priest,  because  *  no  man  takes  on  him 
this  honour,  but  he  that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron:' 
and  all  they  who  are  to  minister  in  his  prophetical  office 
tinder  him,  must  be  consecrated  and  solemnly  set  apart  for 
that  ministration,  and  after  his  glorious  example.  He  was 
anointed  with  a  spiritual  unction  from  above  after  his  bap- 
tism ;  for  '  after  Jesus  was  baptized,'  he  ascended  up  from 
the  waters,  and  then  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  him. 
It  is  true,  he  received  the  fulness  of  the  spirit;  but  we  receive 
him  by  measure ;  but  ^*  of  his  fulness  we  all  receive,  grace 
for  grace  :'*  that  is,  all  that  he  received  in  order  to  his  great 
work,  all  that  in  kind,  one  for  another,  grace  for  grace,  we 
are  to  receive  according  to  our  measures  and  our  necessities. 
And  as  all  these  he  received  by  external  ministrations;  so 
must  we :  God  the  Father  appointed  his  way,  and  he,  by  his 
example  first,  hath  appointed  the  same  to  us ;  that  we  also 
may  follow  him  in  the  regeneration,  and  work  out  our  saU 
vation  by  the  same  graces  in  the  like  solemnities.  For  if  he 
needed  them  for  himself,  then  we  need  them  much  more.  If 
he  did  not  need  them  for  himself,  he  needed  them  for  us,  and 
for  our  example,  that  we  might  follow  his  steps,  who,  by  re* 
eeiTing  these  exterior  solemnities  and  inward  graces,  became 
^  liie  author  and  finisher  of  our  sdvation,"  and  the  great  ex- 
ample of  his  church.**-!  shall  not  need  to  make  use  of  die 
fimcy  of  the  Murcosians  and  Colobarsians,  who  turning  all 
mysteries  into  numbers,  reckoned  the  numeral  letters  of 
^npicrepiy  and  made  them  coincident  to  the  a  and  a ;  but  they 
intended  to  say,  that  Christ,  receiving  the  holy  dove  after  his 
baptism^  became  s^l  in  all  to  us,  the  beginning  and  the  per* 

f  1  JbliB,  it.  9. 
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fectioH  of  our  salvation;  here  he  was  confirmed,  and  received 
the  w  to  his  %^  the  consummation  to  his  initiation,  the  com* 
pletion  of  his  baptism  and  of  his  headship  in  the  GospeL 
But  that  which  I  shall  rather  add,  is  what  St.  Cyril ^  from 
hence  argues :  ^'  When  he  truly  was  baptized  in  the  river  of 
Jordan,  he  ascended  out  of  the  waters,  and  the  Holy  .Ghost 
substantially  descended  upon  him,  like  resting. upon  like^ 
And  to  you  also  in  like  manner,  after  ye  have  descended  froiu 
the  waters  of  baptism,  the  unction  is  given,  which  bears  the 
image  or  similitude  of  him  by  whom  Christ  was  anointed — : 
that  as  Christ  after  baptism  and  the  coming  of  the.  Holy  Spi« 
rit  upon  him,  went  forth  to  battle  (in  the  wilderness)  and 
overcame  the  adversary ;  so  ye  also,  after  holy  baptism  and 
the  mystical  unction  (or  confirmation),  being  vested  with  the 
armour  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  enabled  to  stand  against  the 
opposite  powers.'* — ^Here  then  is  the  first  great  ground  of  our 
solemn  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  unction  from  above 
after  baptism,  which  we  understand  and  represent  by  the 
word  confirmation,  denoting  the  principal  effect  of  this  unc« 
tion,  spiritual  strength.     Christ,  who  is   the  head    of  the 
church,  entered  this  way  upon  his  duty  and  work :  and  he  who 
was  the  first  of  all  the  church,  the  head  and  great  example, 
is  the  measure  of  all  the  rest ;  for  we  can  go  to  heaven  no 
way  but  in  that  way  in  which  he  went  before  us. 

There  are  some,  who  from  this  story  would  infer  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  Christ's  baptism  not  to  signify, 
that  confirmation  was  to  be  a  distinct  rite  from  baptism, 
but  a  part  of  it, — ^yet  such  a  part  as  gives  fulness  and  con- 
summation to  it.  St.  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  and 
Theophylact,  go  not  so  far,  but  would  have  us  by  this  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  to  them  that  are  bap- 
ti^sed.  But  reason  and  the  context  are  both  against  it.  1. 
Because  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  given  by  John's  baptism ; 
that  was  reserved  to  be  one  of  Christ's  glories ;  who  also, 
when  by  his  disciples  he  baptized  many,  did  not  give  them 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  when  he  commanded  his  apostles  to 
baptize  all  nations,  did  not  at  that  time  so  much  as  promise 
the  Holy  Ghost :  he  was  promised  distinctly,  and  given  by 
another  ministration.  2.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
a  distinct  ministry  from  the  baptism :  it  was  not  only  after 
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Jesus  ascended  from  the  waters  of  baptism ;  but  there  was 
something  intervening,  and  by  a  new  office  or  ministration : 
for  there  was  a  prayer  joined  in  the  ministry.  So  St.  Luke 
observes;  '« while  Jesus  was  prayings  the  heavens  were  open- 
ed," and  the  Holy  Spirit  descended :  for  so  Jesus  was  pleased 
to  consign'  the  whole  office  and  ritual  of  confirmation. 
Pirayer  for  invocating  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  giving  him  by 
personal  application ;  which  as  the  Father  did  immediately, 
so  the  bishops  do  by.  imposition  of  hands.  3.  St.  Austin  ob- 
serves that  the  apparition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Hke  a  dove  was 
the  visible  or  ritual  part ;  and  the  voice  of  God  was  the  word 
to  make  it  to  be  sacramental ;  ^'  accedit  verbum  ad  elemen- 
tum,  et  fit  sacramentum  ^  :'^  for  so  the  ministration  was  not  only 
performed  on  Christ,  but  consigned  to  the  church  by  simili- 
tude and  exemplar  institution.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  force 
of  this  argument  is  established  to  us  by  more  of  the. fathers. 
St.  Hilary  upon  this  place  hath  these  words  *^ :  "  The  Father's 
voice  was  heard,  that  from  those  things  which  were  consum- 
mated iii  Christ,  we  might  know,  that,  after  the  baptism  of 
water,  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  gates  of  heaven  flies  unto  us ; 
and  that  we  are  to  be  anointed  with  the  unction  of  a  celes- 
tial glory,  and  be  made  the  sons  of  God  by  the  adoption  of 
the  voice  of  God ;  the  truth  by  thie  very  effects  of  things,  pre- 
figiired  unto  us  the  similitude  of  a  sacrament."-— So  St.  Chry- 
sostom':-  ''In  the  beginnings  always  appear  the  sensible 
visions  of  spiritual  things  for  their  sakes,  who  cannot  receive 
the  understanding  of  an  incorporeal  nature ;  that  if  after- 
ward they  be  not  so  done  (that  is,  after  the  same  visible 
mannier),  they  may  be  believed  by  those  things  which  were 
already  done." — But  more  plain  is  that  of  Theophylact  ™ : 
"  The  Lord  hath  not  need  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  he  did  all  things  for  our  sakes ;  and  himself  is  become 
the  first-fruits  of  all  things,  wliich  we  afterward  were  to  re- 
ceive,  that  he  might  become  the  first-fruits  among  many 
brethren."  The  consequent  is  this,  which  I  express  in  the 
words  of  St.  Austin,  affirming,  "  Christi  in  baptismo  colum^ 
bam  luiotionera  nostram  praefigur&sse,^'  «'  The  dove  in  Christ's 
baptism  did  represent  and  prefigure  our  unction  from  above," 
that  is,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  us  in  the  rite  of 

* 

*  Tract.  80.  in  Joan.  ^  S.  Hilar,  can.  4.  in  fine. 

>  In  MftttUe&um.  »  Ibid. 
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confirmation,  Christ  was  baptized,  and  so  must  we.  But 
after  baptism  he  had  a  new  ministration  for  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  and  because  this  was  done  for  our  sakes, 
we  also  must  follow  that  example.  And  this  being  done  im« 
mediately  before  his  entrance  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  deril,  it  plainly  describes  to  us  the  order  of 
this  ministry,  and  the  blessing  designed  to  us :  after  we  are 
baptized,  we  need  to  be  strengthened  and  confirmed  '^  propter 
pugnam  spiritualem ;''  we  are  to  fight  against  the  flesh,  the 
world,  and  the  devil,  and  therefore  must  receive  the  ministra* 
tipn  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God :  which  is  the  design  and  proper 
work  of  confirmation.  For  (they  are  the  words  of  .the  excel*- 
lent  author  of  the  imperfect  work  upon  St  Matthew,  im* 
puted  to  St.  Chrysostom'^)  ^^  The  baptism  of  water  profits  ns^ 
because  it  washes  away  the  sins  we  have  formally  committed, 
if  we  repent  of  them.  But  it  does  not  sanctify  the  soul,  nor 
precedes  the  concupiscences  of  the  heart  and  our  evil 
thoughts,  nor  drives  them  back,  nor  represses  our  carnal  de^ 
sires.  But  he  therefore  who  is  (only)  so  baptized,  that  hs 
does  not  also  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  baptized  in  his  body, 
and  his  sins  are  pardoned ;  but  in  his  mind  he  is  yet  bat  a 
catechumen :  for  so  it  is  Mrritten, '  He  that  hath  not  the  S[urit 
of  Christ,  is  none  of  his  :^  and  therefore  afterward  out  of 
his  flesh  will  germinate  worse  sins,  because  he  hath  not  re* 
ceived  the  Holy  Spirit  conserving  him  (in  his  baptismal 
grace),  but  the  house  of  his  body  is  empty ;  wherefore  that 
wicked  spirit  finding  it  swept  with  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as 
with  besoms,  enters  in,  and  in  a  sevenfold  manner  dwells 
there."  Which  words,  besides  that  they  well  explicate  this 
mysteiy,  do  also  declare  the  necessity  of  confirmation,  or  re* 
ceiving  the  Holy  Ghost  after  baptism,  in  imitation  of  the 
divine  precedent  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

2.  After  the  example  of  Christ,  my  next  argument  is  from 
his  words  spoken  to  Nicodemus  in  explication  of  the  {mme 
mysteries  evangelical :  ^*  Unless  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God^^  These  words  are  the  great  argument,  which  the 
church  uses  for  the  indispensable  necessity  of  bapticon;  and 
having  in  them  so  great  efibrt,  and  not  being  rightly  under* 
stood,  they  have  suffered   many  convulsions  (shaU  I  call 

n  Homil.  4.  I  JobD>  iii.  ft. 
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them  {)  or  interpretations.  Some  iserve  their  own  hypothe* 
sis  by  saying  that  water  is  the  symbol,  and  the  Spirit  is  the 
baptismal  grace :  others,  that  it  is  a  Iv  Hi  ivoTv,  one  is  otily 
meanti  though  here  be  two  signatures.  But  others  conclude, 
that  water  is  only  necessary,  but  the  Spirit  is  superadded  as 
being  afterward  to  supervene  and  move  upon  these  waters : 
and  others  yet  affirm,  that  by  water  is  only  meant  a  spiritual 
ablution,  or  the  effect  produced  by  the  Spirit ;  and  still  they 
have  entangled  the  words  so  that  they  have  been  made  use- 
less to  the  Christian  church,  and  the  meaning  too  many  other 
things  makes  nothing  to  be  understood.  But  truth  is  easy, 
intelligible,  and  dear,  and  without  objection,  and  is  plainly 
this: 

Unless  a  man  be  baptized  into  Christ,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ ;  that  is,  he  is  not  perfectly  adopted  into  the  Christian 
religion,  or  fitted  for  the  Christian  warfare.  And  if  this  plain 
and  natural  sense  be  admitted,  the  place  is  not  only  easy  and 
intelligible,  but  consonant  to  the  whole  design  of  Chiist  and 
analogy  of  the  New  Testament. 

For,  first,  Our  blessed  Saviour  was  catechizing  of  Nico- 
demus,  and  teaching  him  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Gospel, 
aad  like  a  wise  master-builder,  first  lays  the  foundation, 
'^  the  doctrine  of  baptism  and  laying  on  of  hands  f.  which 
afterward  St.  Paul  put  into  the  Christian  catechism,  as  I 
shall  shew  in  the  sequel.  Now  these  also  are  the  first  prin«- 
ciples  of  the  Christian  reUgion  taught  by  Chiist  himself,  and 
things  which  at  least  to  the  doctors  might  have  been  so  well 
known,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  upbraids  the  not  knowing 
thenoL  as  a  shame  to  Nicodemus.  St.  Chrysostom  and  Theo- 
phylact,  Eutfaymius  and  Rupertus,  afiirm,  that  this  genem<* 
tion  by  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  might  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  Nicodemus  was  so 
well  skilled*  Certsun  it  is,  the  doctrine  of  baptisms  was  well 
enough  known  to  the  Jews,  and  the  k9ri<poirfifus  rov  UveufAArof 
rov  &BOV,  ^'  the  illumination  and  irradiations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God "  was  not  new  to  them,  who  believed  the  visions  and 
dreams,  the  daughter  of  a  voice,  and  the  influences  from 
heaven  upon  the  sons  of  the  prophets :  and  therefore  although 
Chnst  intended  to  teach  him  more  than  what  he  had  distinct 
notice  of,  yet  the  things  themselves  had  foundation  in  the 
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law  and  the  prophets:  but  although  they  were  high  mys- 
teries, and  scarce  discerned  by  them  who  either  were  ignorant 
or  incurious  of  such  things ;  yet  to  the  Christians  they  were 
the  very  rudiments  of  their  reUgion,  and  are  best  expounded 
by  observation  of  what  St.  Paul  placed  in  the  very  founda- 
tion.    But, 

2.  Baptism  is  the  first  mystery,  that  is  certain ;  but  that 
this  of*  being  bom  of  the  Spirit*  is  also  the  next,  is  plain  in 
the  very  order  of  the  words :  and  that  it  does  mean  a  mystery 
distinct  from  baptism,  will  be  easily  assented  to  by  tliem  who 
consider,  that  although  Christ  baptized  and  made  many  dis- 
ciples by  the  ministiy  of  his  apostles,  yet  they  who  were  so 
baptized  into  Christ's  religion,  did  not  receive  this  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  till  after  Christ's  ascension. 

3.  The  baptism  of  water  was  not  peculiar  to  John  the 
Baptist,  for  it  was  also  of  Christ,  and  ministered  by  his  com- 
mand; it  was  common  to  both;  and  therefore  the  baptism 
of  water  is  the  less  principal  here.  Somethmg  distinct  from 
it  is  here  intended.  Now  if  we  add  to  these  words,  that  St. 
John  tells  of  another  baptism  which  was  Christ's  pecuUar, 
"  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire ;" 
that  these  words  were  literally  verified  upon  the  apostles  iii 
Pentecost,  and  afterward  upon  all  the  baptized  in  spiritual 
eflPect  (who,  besides  the  baptism  of  water,  distinctly  had  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  in  confirmation) ;  it  will  follow,  that  of 
necessity  this  must  be  the  meaning  and  the  verification  of 
these  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  Nicodemus,  which 
must  mean  a  double  baptism:  ^^  Transibimus  per  aquam  et 
ignem,  antequam  veniemus  in  refrigerium,"  "  We  must  pass 
through  water  and  fire,  before  we  enter  into  rest;"  that  is, 
we  must  first  be  baptized  with  water,  andlhen  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  first  descended  in  fire;  that  is,  the  only  way  to 
enter  into  Christ's  kingdom  is  by  these  two  doors  of  the 
tabernacle,  which  God  hath  pitched,  and  not  man, — first  by 
baptism,  and  then  by  confirmation ;  first  by  water,  and  then 
by  the  Spirit. 

The  primitive  church  had  this  notion  so  fully  amongst 
them,  that  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  attri* 
buted  to  St.  Clement  p,  who  was  St.  Paul's  scholar,  affirms, 
That  a  man  is  made  a  perfect  Christian  (meaning  ritually  and 

P  S.  Clem.  Ep.  4.  Constit.  Apost. 
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sacramentally^  and  by  all  exterior  solemnity)  by  the  water  of 
baptism  and  confinnation  of  the  bishop :  and  from  these 
words  of  Christ  now  alleged,  derives  the  use  and  institution 
of  the  rite  of  confirmation.     The  same  sense  of  these  words 
is  given  to  us  by  St.  Cyprian  S  who,  intending  to  prove  the 
insufficiency  of  one  without  the  other,  says,  ''  Tunc  enim 
plene   sanctificari  et  esse  Dei  filii  possunt,  si  Sacramento 
atroque  nascantur,  cil^m  scriptum  sit,  '  Nisi  quis  natus  faerit 
ex  aqua  et  Spiritu,  non  potest  intrare  in  regnum  Dei, '  ^'  "  Then 
they  may  be  fully  sanctified,  and  become  the  sons  of  God,  if 
they  be  bom  with  both  the  sacraments,  or  rites ;  for  it  is 
written,  '  Unless  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  " — ^The  same  also  is 
the  commentary  of  Eusebius  Emissenus;  and  St  Austin* 
tells,  that  although  some  understand  these  words  only  of  bap* 
tism,  and  others  of  the  Spirit  only,  viz., in  confirmation;  yet 
others  (and  certainly  much  better)  understand  ''  utmmque 
sacramentum,"  ''both  the  mysteries,"  of  confirmation  as  well 
as  baptism.    Amalarius  Fortunatus^  brings  this  very  text  to 
reprove  them  that  neglect  the  episcopal  imposition  of  hands : 
''  Concerning  them  who  by  negligence  lose  the  bishop's  pre- 
sence, and  receive  not  the  imposition  of  his  hands,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  lest  in  justice  they  be  condemned,  in  which  they 
exercise  justice  negligently,  because  they  ought  to  make 
haste  to  the  imposition  of  hands ;  because  Christ  said,  *  Un- 
less a  man  be  bom  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God:'  and  as  he  said  this,  so  also 
he  said,  '  Unless  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteous-* 
ness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.* " 

To  this  I  foresee  two  objections  may  be  made.  1.  That 
Christ  did  not  institute  confirmation  in  this  place,  because 
confirmation  being  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was 
to  come  upon  none  of  the  apostles  till  Jesus  was  glorified, 
these  words  seem  too  early  for  the  consigning  an  effect  that 
was  to  be  so  long  after,  and  a  rite  that  could  not  be  practised 
till  many  intermedial  events  should  happen.  So  said  the 
Evangelist* ;  *'  the  Holy  Ghost  was  come  upon  none  of  them, 
because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified;"  intimating  that  this 

4  Ad  Stephanum.  '  Homil.  in  Dominic,  prim,  poitt.  Ascens 

•  Epist.  108.  ad  Seleucianum.       *  Lib.  c.  27.  «  John,  vii.  S9. 
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gf^si  effect  wq^  to  be  in  after-time :  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  ceremony  should  be  ordained  before  the  etfect  itself  was 
ordered  and  provided  for ;  that  the  solemnity  should  be  ap- 
pointed before  provisions  were  made  for  the  mystery;  and 
tbftt  the  Ofitward,  which  was  wholly  for  the  inward,  should  be 
iq^tituted,  before  the  inward  ^nd  prinpip^l  bad  its  abode 
amoogst  us. 

To  tbif  I  answer,  1.  That  it  is  no  9iuush(|1  thing}  fpr 
Ch?ist  gav^  tile  saprament  of  his  body,  before  bis  body  w^ 
givw ;  tbe  memorial  pf  hi#  deiLth  was  institn^d  before  his 
4ea^.  2.  CQp&mis^^qn  might;  b^re  «s  well  ]^  ^stituted  ^ 
bftpt^sw }  and  by  the  s^ne  reason  that  the  eburafe  from  thj^se 
wpr4#  con^Judes  the  necessity  of  pnp,  she  may  also  infer  tl^e 
designatiotiL  of  the  other  $  for  the  e^ect  of  bf^ptism  w^s  at 
tb§(  time  no  more  prpdpe^d  tb&9^  thet  of  confirmation,  Cl^ist 
bad  »ot  yet  pur/cbpised  to  hiwfielf  a  churcbf  be  bw*  J^ot 

wrought  remission  pf  sins  to  all  that  believe  oi^  bin^;  the 
death  pf  Christ  w^  Pot  yet  past,  into  which  death  the 
Christian  churph  w^s  tp  be  baptized.  3.  These  words  ftre  so 
an  ipstitutfon  of  oppfirmation,  ^s  th«  ^xth  ch$tpter  of  Sf, 
Jobp  is  of  the  blessed  eucharist ;  it  was  '  df  signativft,*  not 
f  ordinatiya/  it  was  in  design,  pot  ip  present  comm^pd  y  ber^ 
it  was  preached,  but  not  reducible  to  practice  till  its  proper 
§easpn.  4,  It^^as  like  the  words  of  Christ  to  St  Peter; 
'<  When  jthou  art  pppyerted,  copQrm  ti>y  brethren-"  Here 
t)^  copafpapd  wi^s  given,  but  thatpon^rmatiop  of  his  brethren 
;i^as  to  be  performed  in  a  time  relative  to  a  svc^^eeding  acci- 
dep)^  5f  It  is  certain  tb^t  long  before  the  ^vent,  and  gra^ 
wa#  giyeni  Christ  did  speak  of  ^e  Spirit  of  confirmatiopi 
that  Spirit  which  was  to  descend  in  Pentecost|  which  all  they 
were  to  receive  who  should  believe  on  him,  which  whosoever 
did  receive,  ^^  out  of  his  belly  should  flow  riyers  of  living 
waters,"  a^  is  to  be  read  in  that  place  of  8t»  John*  pow  quor 
tedt  6»  This  predesignation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  confirma* 
tion  was  presently  followed  by  some  little  antepast  and  *  do* 
nariola,'  or  ^  }|ttle  givings'  of  the  Spirit ;  for  our  blessed  Si^ 
viour  gave  the  Holy  Ghost  three  several  times.  First,  i^pSfp 
*  obscurely,'  and  by  intimation  and  se^^ret  virtue^  then  when 
he  sent  them  to  heal  the  sick,  and  anoint  them  with  oil  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Secondly,  exrviroripw^,  *  more  expressly^ 

^  Chap.  vii.  88. 
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and  signally  after  the  resurrection,  ivhen  be  took  hia  leava 
of  them,  and  said,  '^  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost:"  and  thia 
was  to  give  them  a  power  of  ministering  remission  of  sinsy 
and  therefore  related  to  baptism  and  the  ministries  of  repent- 
ance.   Bnt,  &irdly»  he  gave  it  riXswr^^,  '  n^ore  perfectly/ 
and  this  was  the  Spirit  of  confirmation  $  for  h«  was  not  9t 
all  until  now,  oSw^  yip  iv  srvsi^Mi  oyiov,  says  the  text :  "  the 
Holy  O^ost  was  iiot  yet ;"  so  ahnost  all  the  Greek  copies^ 
printed  and  manuscript ;  and  so  St.  Chrysostom,  Athanasiusi 
Cyril,  Ammonius  in  the  Catena  of  the  Qreeks,  JLeontius» 
Tbeophylaot,  Euthymius,  and  all  the  Greek  fathers^  read  it$ 
aa  St  Jerom^y  and  St.  Austin'  among  the  Latins,  and  som^ 
latin  tiandations,  read  it.    Our  translations  read  it,  ^'  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  gi  ven/^  was  not  h  mtfrcliSf  '*  in  them/ 1 
as  uoffm  £bw  Greek  copies  read  it :  but  the  meaning  is  alike^ 
confinnation  was  not  yet  actual,*-<4he  Holy  Spirit,  viz.,  of  con^ 
firmation,  was  not  yet  come  upon  the  church :  bat  it  foUowa 
not  but  he  was  long  before  promised,  designed  and  appointed^ 
spoken  of  and  declared.    The  first  of  these  collations  had 
the  ceremony  of  chrism  or  anointing  joined  with  it,  which 
the  church  in  process  of  time  transferred  into  her  use  and 
ministry :  yet  it  is  the  last  only  that  Christ  passed  into  an 
ordinance  for  ever;  it  is  this  only  which  is  the  sacramental 
consummation  of  our  regeneration  in  Christ ;  for  in  this  tha 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  ivspysift  woLpiv  *  present  by  his  power,* 
but  present  ov^mi^h  iff  «v  aivoi  ns  /wyy^oi'^viv  r«  nm  wo\$'»^ 
rtt/Qf&fivoy,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  expresses  it,  to  dwell  with 
^Af  to  converse  vrith  us,  and  to  abide  for  ever ;  o2  ej^fx*^  J^* 
iiiMs  mTsMfisivf*  so  St.  Paul  describes  this  Spirit  of  conflrma^ 
tion,  the  Spirit, ''  which  he  hath  poured  forth  upon  us  richly 
or  i^ntifuUy,"  that  is,  in  great  measuresi  and  to  the  full 
consummation  of  the   first  mysteries  of  our  regeneration^ 
Now  because  Christ  is  the  great  fountain  of  this  blessing  to 
ue,  and  he  it  was  who   sent  his  Father's  Spirit  upon  thu 
church,  himself  best  knew  his  own  intentions,  and  the  great 
blessings  he  intended  to  communicate  to  his  church;  an4 
therefore  it  was  most  agreeable  that  from  his  sermons  we 
should  learn  his  purposes,  and  his  blessing,  and  our  duty. 
Here  Christ  declared  *  rem  sacramenti/  '  the  spiritual  grace,' 
which  he  would  afterward  impart  to  his  church  by  exterior 

y  Qtt.  9.  «d  Heditiam.  '  In  Joan,  trnoc.  88. 
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ministry,  in  this  as  in  all  other  graces,  mysteries,  and  rituals 
eyangelical :  **  Nisi  quis,  '  unless  a  man'  be  born  both  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

But  the  next  objection  is  yet  more  material.    2.  For  if 
this  be  the  meaning  of  our  blessed  Saviour^  then  confirma- 
tion is  as  necessary  as  baptism,  and  without  it  ordttisaily  no 
man  can  be  saved.    The  solution  of  this  will  answer  a  case 
of  conscience,  concerning  the  necessity  of  confirmation ;  and 
in  what  degree  of  duty  and  diligence  we  are  bound  to  take 
care  that  we  receive  this  holy  rite.     I  answer  therefore^  that 
'  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood,'  is  being  admitted  into 
Ihe  Christian  church  and  warfare,  to  becomfe  sons  of  God, 
and  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.     And  though  this  be  the  out- 
ward door,  and  the  first  entrance  into  life,  and  consequently 
tiie  king's  highway,  and  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation ; 
yet  we  are  to  distinguish  the  external  ceremony  from  the  in- 
ternal mystery:  the  *  Nisi  quis'  is  for  this,  not  for  that;  and 
yet  that  also  is  the  ordinary  way.     *  Unless  a  man  be  bap- 
tized,^ that  is,  unless  he  be  indeed  regenerate,  he  cannot  be 
saved :  and  yet  baptism,  or  the  outward  washing,  is  the  so- 
lemnity and  ceremony  of  its  ordinary  ministration ;  and  he 
that  neglects  this,  when  it  may  be  had,  is  not  indeed  rege- 
nerate; he  is  not  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  because 
he  neglects  God's  way,  and  therefore  can  as  little  be  saved 
as  he  who,  having  received  the  external  sacrament,  puts  a  bar 
to  the  intromission  of  the  inward  grace.     Both  cannot  al- 
ways be  had ;  but  when  they  can,  although  they  are  not 
equally  valuable  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  yet  they  are  made 
equally  necessary  by  the  divine  commandment.     And  in  this 
ther^  is  a  great,  but  general  mistake,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
schools,  disputing  concerning  what  sacraments  are  necessary 
'  necessitate  medii,'  that  is,  as  *  necessary  means,*  and  what 
are  necessary  by  the  necessity  of  precept,  or  divine  com- 
mandment.   For  although  a  less  reason  will  excuse  from  the 
actual  susception  of  some  than  of  others,  and  a  less  diligence 
for  the  obtaining  of  one  will  serve  than  in  obtaining  of  an- 
other, and  a  supply  in  one  is  easier  obtained  than  in  another; 
yet  no  sacrament  hath  in  it  any  other  necessity  than  what  is 
made  merely  by  the  divine  commandment.  •  But  the  grace  of 
every  sacrament,  or  rite,  or  mystery,  which  is  of  divine  ordi- 
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nance  is  necessary  indispensably,  so  as  without  it  no  man 
caii  be  saved.  And  this  diflference  is  highly  remarkable  io; 
the  words  of  Christ  recorded  by  St.  Mark ' ;  ''  He  that  be* 
lieveth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved :  but  he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  be  damned/'  Baptismitself,  as  to  the  external  part, 
is  not  necessary,  '  necessitate  medii/  or  indispensably;  bat 
baptismal  faith  for  the  remission  of  sins  in  persons  capaUe, 
that  indeed  is  necessary :  for  Christ  does  not  say  that  the 
want  of  baptism  damns  as  the  want  of  faith  does ;  and  yet 
both  baptism  al|d  faith  are  the  ordinary  way.  of  salvation, 
and  both  necessary ;  baptism  because  it  is  so  by  the  divine 
conmmndment,  and  fitith  as  a  necessary  means  of  salvation^ 
in  the  very  economy  and  dispensation  of  the  GospeL  Tbufl 
it  is  also  in  the  other  sacrament;  ''  Unless  we  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  sonof  mwi,  and  drink  his  blood,  we  have  no  life  in  uh^;*^ 
and  yet  God  forbid  that  every  man  that  is  not  communicated, 
should  die  eternally.  But  it  means  plainly,  that  without  re* 
ceiving  Christ,  as  he  is  by  God's  intention  intended  we  should 
receive  him  in  the  communion,  we  have  no  life  in  us.  Plainly 
thus,  without  the  internal  grace  we  cannot  live ;  and  the  ex- 
ternal ministry  is  the  usual  and  appointed  means  of  convey- 
ing to  us  the  internal :  and  therefore  although  without  the 
external  it  is  possible  to  be  saved,  when  it  is  impossiUe 
to  be  had ;  yet  with  the  wilful  neglect  of  it  we  cannot.  Thus 
therefore  we  are  to  understand  the  words  of  Christ  declaring 
the  necessity  of  both  these  ceremonies :  they  are  both  necesr 
sary,  because  they  are  the  means  of  spiritual  advantages  and 
graces,  and  both  minister  to  the  proper  ends  of  their  appoint* 
ment,  and  both  derive  from  a  divine  original :  but  the  ritual 
or  ceremonial  part  in  rare  emergencies  is  dispensable ;  but 
the  grace  is  indispensable.  Without  the  grace  of  bap<jsm 
v?e  shall  die  in  our  sins ;  and  without  the  grace  or  internal 
part  of  confirmation  we  shall  never  be  able  to  resist  tb^ 
devil,  but  shall  be  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will.  Now  the 
external  or  ritual  part  is  the  means,  the  season,  and  opportu^, 
nity,  of  this  grace ;  and  therefore  is  at  no  hand  to  be  neg- 
lected, lest  we  be  accounted  despisers  of  the  grace,  and 
tempters  of  God  to  ways  and  provisions  extraordinary.  For 
although  when  without  our  fault  we  receive  not  the  sacra-* 
mental  part,  God  can  and  will  supply  it  to  us  out  of  his  own 

p  xvi.  16.  ^  Johp,  vi.58. 
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stoves,  bscanse  no  man  can  perish  without  bis  own  iluilt; 
and  God  can  permit  to  himself  what  he  pleases,  as  being 
Lord  of  the  gmce  and  of  the  saoiaments  yet  to  us  be  haA 
given  a  law  and  a  rule ;  and  that  is  the  way  of  Ins  diarcb,  in 
which  all  Christians  ought  to  watk«  In  shorty  the  use  of  it 
is  greatly  profitable;  the  neglect  is  inexcusable;  bat  die 
contempt  is  damnable*  *^  Teaentur  non  uegligert^  si  pateat 
opportunitas/'  said  the  bishops  in  a  synod  at  Paris:  ^  If 
ihere  be  an  opportunity,  it  must  not  be  negleeted.''*^^^  Obb« 
gantur  susoipete,  aut  saltern  non  contemnere,*^said  the  synod 
at  Sens:  *^  'they  are  bound  to  reoerre  it,  c^  at  least  not  to 
despise  tt/^^^Now  he  despises  it,  that  reftises  it  whea  be  is 
invited  to  it,  or  when  it  is  oStf^i,  or  ttat  neglects  it  without 
cause.  For  *  causelessly'  and  *  cont^nptuously^  are  aD  one. 
But  these  answers  were  made  by  gentto  casuists :  be  only 
values  the  grace  that  desires  it,  that  longs  for  it,  that  makes 
use  ^all  the  means  of  grace,  that  seeks  out  for  As  means, 
that  refuses  no  labour,  that  goes  after  them  as  Ao  m^vehant 
goes  after  gain :  and  therefore  the  did  *  ordo  Rommus^*  ad* 
monishes  more  strictly ;  <'  Omnino  praeoavendum  esse,  ut 
hoc  sacmmentum  confirmationis  non  negligatur,  ^ia  tunc 
omne  baptisnia  legitimum  Christianitatis  nomine  ccnfirma* 
fur  i*^  **  We  mast  by  all  means  take  heed,  Aat  the  rite  ef  eon* 
iMnation  be^  not  neglected  ^  because,  in  that,  every  true  bap« 
tism  is  ratified  and  confirmed.^— -Wliich  wovds  are  also  to 
the  same  purpose  made  use  of  li^  Albinus  Ftaeeus  \  No  man 
can  teB  to  what  degrees  of  dilig^iee  and  labour^  to  what 
suflferhigs  or  joumeyings,  he  is  obliged  for  the  pro^irtag  oi 
this  mfaxistry :  there  must  be  '  delnta  sollicitudo,*  a  real^  pro* 
vtdential,  zealous  care  to  be  where  it  is  to  be  had,  is  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  according  to  his  own  cireumstanees ;  bat 
they  who  wiR  not  receive  it  unless  it  be  brought  to  their 
doors,  may  Kve  in  such  places  and  in  such  times,  where  they 
shall  be  sure  to  miss  it,  and  pay  the  price  of  their  neglect 
of  so  great  a  ministry  of  salvation.  '<  Turpissiraa  est  jactura, 
tpoB  per  negligentiam  fit,*^  ^  He  is  a  fbol  that  loses  Us  good 
by  caarelessness^  :'*  but  no  man  is  zealous  for  his  soul,  but  he 
who  not  only  omits  no  opportunity  of  doing  it  advantage 
when  it  is  ready  for  him,  but  makes  and  seeks  and  contrives 

'  In  Offic.  Sab.  Paach.  post  orat.  qua  dicitur  data  confirm.' 
k  0e  Offic.  Dkis.  iaSabb.  S.  Pasch.  >  Seneca. 


^povttmitks.  '<  Si  ison  neceMitate,  sed  inctirift  et  t6ltm- 
iote  retBUAetiV^  as  St.  Clement's  expresftion  is ;  If  a  tKHiti 
waste  it  by  neeasaitjry  it  may,  by  the  orerflcmiifgs  of  ti^n 
dmne  graoe^ be  supplied;  but  not  so  if  n^igence  or  dioice 
68086  the  omissiOD* 

3.  Our  way  bcaog  made  plaiDy  wer  may  ptt«$eed  to  oFib^ 
plaM0  of  Setiptore  to  prove  the  dirine  origin&I  of  ecmfinti^ 
tioo.  It  was  a^  ptent  of  oar  h^arenly  Fatber's  plaittifig)  it 
was  a  bvanoh  df  tiie  vin^,  atid  h^w  it  springs  from  the  r09t 
Obrist  Jssiis  W€f  havtf  seen  >  it  is  yet  more  risible  ag  it  wte 
dressed  and  cultivated  by  the  apostles.  Now  bh^  SoOii  as  dltf 
kpcmtit^  bod  rdcrtred  tbe  Holy  Spitit,  tbsy  preac^ifd  ahd 
taptizedy  m6  Hie  inferior  mfinfsters  did  the  mme,  attd  Sf« 
PMlip  pantealsriy  did  so  at  Samatia^  tbe  lsooirdrl»  of  vAneH 
puce  recjeired  all  tbe  fruits  of  baptism  f  btti  Cbristitlmr  tfaoagb 
Awy  were^  tbsy  wanted  a  r^ilcjai^^  *  Somednng  to  miike  thtei 
psfffect/  Tbe  oibef  p«rt  of  tbe  narrative  I  steU  set  ddwn  in 
AtfifTOrds  of  ftt^  Luke"^;  ^  Now  wben  the  apostles  \>HBiek 
wsfe  ftt  JemsrietUr  h^rdtbat  Satliaria  had  received  the  wofi$ 
of  Qod^  tb^y  s«0l  tttito  them  Peter  aiid  Johti  f  whoy  wbsii^ 
tikiey  were  em^  i^mt,  prayed  for  ifaem  that  th^  mpit  n^ 
emw€  tlbe  Hofy  Ghost :  for  b»  fit  hk  was  M\en  uftm  none  of 
Hmm,  oiriy  they  were  bapti^ssd  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jmm^ 
Theit  laid  they  their  hands  o^  fbem,  wad  ffaey  rec^ifi^d  tl¥^ 
Holy  Ghosi"  If  it  bad  not  been  deeessHry  to  hare  add^d  $ 
new  sotemnify  and  mihistratioB,  it  is  not  to  be  siipposed  tb^ 
apostles  Peter  and  Jg^  wopcrld  have  gone  from  Jeru^km  U^ 
impose  hands  on  the  baptized  at  Samaria.  **  Id  qaod  deed'at 
k  FMco  et  Joaane  fedtam  est^  nt^  oratiotie  pro  eis  habt&  St 
matiii  inqKHdta^  hitocarettir  et  itifrnideretm^  super  eos  Spl^ 
fitto  Sanctus/'  said  St  Cyprfan'^;  ^^  It  nras  not  i¥scesst«ry 
HMt  they  shoiiM  be  baptized!  tg/aahy  otdy  tbsit  trfaieh  was 
wanting  was  performed  by  Peter  and  Johoy  ihat  by  pray^ 
and  impoMlioa  of  hands  fte  Hody  Ghost  should  be  lirrodaf^d^ 
and  poansd  upon  thiei)Qi."-^Th6  same  also  is^  from  ih»s  plafee, 
affismed  by  Vvpe  laanecentins  the*  Fhrst^  St.  Jerome  i"/ and 
mcmy  ot&ersr  and  in  the  Acts  of  tiie  Apoitles  we  Md  anoi^l^ 
instafice  of  the  cdd»ation  of  this  rktmil  and  mystefy,  fm  H 
is  signafly  e^xpressed  of  the  baptized-  Qhristians  ai  Epb^sas, 

«  Acts,  viii.  14 — 17.  "  Ad.  Jubaian. 

f  Epist.  1.  c.  8.  »  Adv.  Luciferian. 
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that  St.  Paul  first  baptized  them,  and  then  laid  his  hands  on 
them,  and  they  receired  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  these  testi- 
monies are  the  great  warrantry  for  this  holy  rite.  ^*  Quod  nunc 
in  confirmandis  neophytis  man&s  impositio  tribuit  singulis,' 
hoc  tunc  Spiritiia  Sancti  descensio  in  credentium  populo  do- 
navit  universis/'  said  Eucherius  Lugdunensis,  in  his  homily 
of  Pentecost:  **  The  same  thing  that  is  done  now  in  imposi- 
tion of  hands  on  single  persons,  is  no  other  than  that  which 
was  done  upon  all  believers  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;'*  it  is  the  same  ministry,  and  all  deriving  from  the 
same  authority. 

Confirmation  or  imposition  of  hands  for  the  collation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  see,  was  actually  practised  by  the 
apostles,  and  that  even  before  and  after  they  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the..Gentile8 ;  and  therefore  Amalarius;  who  entered 
not  much  into  the  secret  of  it,  reckons  this  ritual  as  derived 
from  the  apostles  * '  per  consuetudinem,'  *  by  cathoUc  cus- 
tom;' which  although  it  is  not  perfectly  spoken  as  to  the 
whole  av&Bvria  or  '  authority'  of  it,  yet  he  places  it  in  the 
apostles,  and  is  a  witness  of  the  catholic  succeeding  .custom 
and  practice  of  the  church  of  God.  Which  thing  also  Zan- 
chius  observing,  though  he  followed  the  sentiment  of  Ama* 
larius,  and  seemed  to  understand  no  more  of  it,  yet  says 
well;  **  Interim"  (says  he)  "  exempla apostolorum  etveteiis 
ecclesioB  vellem  pluris  aestimari:"  ^'  I  wish  that  the  exam{>le 
of  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  church  were  of  more  value 
amongst  Christians." — ^It  were  very  well  indeed  tibey  were 
so  ;  but  there  is  more  in  it  than  mere  example.  These  ex- 
amples of  such  solemnities  productive  of  such  spiritual  effects, 
are,  as  St.  Cyprian  calls  them,  '<  apostolica  magisteria," 
**  the  apostles  are  our  masters'^  in  them,  and  have  given  rules 
and  precedents  for  the  church  to  follow.  This  is  a  Christian 
law,  and  '  written,  as  all  Scriptures  are,  for  our  instruction.' 
But  this  I  shall  expressly  prove  in  the  next  paragraph. 

4.  We  have  seen  the  original>from  Christ,  the  practice  and 
exercise  of  it  in  the  apostles  and  the  first  converts  in  Christi- 
anity: that  which  I  shall  now  remark  is,  that  this  is  es- 
tablished and  passed  into  a  Christian  doctrine.  The  warranty 
for  what  I  say,  are  the'wdrds  of  St.  PauH,  where  the  holy, 
rite  of  confirmation,  so  called  from  the  effect  of  this  minis- 

1  Heb.  vi.  1, 9. 
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tratioD,  and  expressed  by  the  ritual  part  of  it,  "  imposition 
of  hands,"  is  reckoned  a  fundamental  point,  ^e/Aikuis  sifM^B^ 
w  yjii^^r  '*  Not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repentance 
from  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards  God,  of  the  doctrine 
of  baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  of  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment."  Here  are  six  fundamental 
points  of  St.  Paul's  catechism,  which  he  laid  as  the  founda« 
tipn  or  the  beginning  of  the  institution  of  the  Christian 
church ;  and  amongst  these,  imposition  of  hands  is  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  the  foundation,  and  therefore  they  who  deny  it, 
dig  up  foundations.  Now  that  this  *'  imposition  of  hands'' 
is  that,  which  the  apostles  used  in  confirming  the  baptized, 
and  invocating  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them,  remains  to  be 
proved.    . 

For  it  is  true  that  imposition  of  hands  signifies  all  Chris- 
tian rites  except  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  not  the  sa« 
craments,  but  all  the  sacramentals  of  the  church :  it  signifies 
confirmation,  ordination,  absolution,  visitation  of  the  sick, 
blessing  single  persons  (as  Christ  did  the  children  brought 
to  him),  and  blessing  marriages ;  all  these  were  usually  mi- 
nistered by  imposition  of  hands.  Now  the  three  last  are  not 
pretended  to  be  any  part  of  this  foundation ;  neither  reason, 
authority,  nor  the  nature  of  the  thing;  suffers  any  such  pre-* 
tension :  the  question  then  is  between  the  first  three. 

First,  ^  Absolution  of  penitents'  cannot  be  meant  here, 
not  only  because  we  never  read  that  the  apostles  did  use  that 
ceremony  in  their  absolutions;  but  because  the  Apostle, 
speaking  of  the  foundation  in  which  baptism  is,  and  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  principal  parts  in  the  foundation,  there  needed 
no  absolution  but  baptismal,  for  they  and  we  believing 
'^  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins',"  this  is  all  the  abso- 
lution that  can  be  at  first  and  in  the  foundation.  The  other 
was  **  secundapost  naufragium  tabula,"  it  came  in  after,  when 
men  had  made  a  shipwreck  of  their  good  conscience,  and 
were,  as  St.  Peter  says,  XiiOmv  XaSivrs^  rov  Tta^apiay^v  rSiy 
vaXai  aurojv  afMtpn&Tff  *^  forgetful  of  the  former  cleansing  and 
purification  and  washing  of  their  old  sins'." 

Secondly,  It  cannot  be  meant  of  ^  ordination ;'  and  this 
is  also  evident.  1.  Because  the  Apostle  says  he  would, 
thenceforth  leave  to  speak  of  the  foundation,  and  ^  go  on  to 

1^  Syi)iibol.  Nicwn.  eiCoBBtai)tinop«  •2Pef.  i.  9^ 
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SECTION  IL 

The  Rite  of  Confirmation  is  a  perpetual  and  never-ceasing 

Ministry, 

Yba,  but  what  is  this  to  us?  It  belonged  to  the  days  of 
wonder  and  extraordinary :  the  Holy  Ghost  breathed  upon 
the .  apostles  and  apostoUcal  men  ^  but  then  he  breathed  his 
last:  ''  recedente  grati&y  recessit  disciplina ;^'  when  the  grace 
departed,  we  had  no  furth  r  use  of  the  ceremony.  In  an« 
swer  to  this  I  shall  yi^ikaXs  l^tvotour,  by  divers  particulars 
evince  plainly,  that  this  mnistry  of  confirmation  was  not 
temporary  and  relative  only  to  the  acts  of  the  apostles^  but 
was  to  descend  to  the  churdi  for  ever.  This  indeed  is  done 
already  in  the  preceding  section ;  in  which  it  is  clearly  ma- 
nifested, that  Christ  himself*  made  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  necessary  to  the  church.  He  declared  the  fruits  of 
this  baptism,  and  did  particilarly  relate  it  to  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  clurch  at  and  after  that  glorious 
Pentecost.  He  sanctified  i;,  and  commended  it  .by  his  ex- 
ample; just  as  in  order  to  mptism  he  sanctified  tiie  flood 
Jordan,  and  all  other  wateisi,  to  the  mystical  washing  away 
of  sin,  viz.,  by  his  great  emmple,  and  fulfiUii^  this  right* 
eousness  also.  This  doctrine  the  apostles  first  found  in 
their  own  persons  and  expedence,  and  practised  to  all  th^ir 
converts  after  baptism  by  £  solemn  and  external  rite;  and 
all  this  passed  into  an  evangelical  doctrine,  the  whole  mysr 
tery  being  signified  by  the  external  rite  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  as  before  it  was  br  Christ  expressing  only  the  in- 
ternal ;  so  that  there  needs  no  more  strength  to  this  ail- 
ment. But  that  there  may  be  wanting  no  moments  to  this 
truth,  which  the  Holy  Scripture  afibrds,  I  shall  add  more 
weight  to  it:  and, 

L  The  perpetuity  of  this  holy  rite  appears,  because  this 
great  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  promised  "  to  abide  with 
the  church  for  ever/'  And  when  the  Jews  heard  the  apos- 
tles speak  with  tongues  at  the  first  and  miraculous  descent 
of  the  Spirit  in  Pentecost,  to  take  off  the  strangeness  of  the 
wonder  and  the  envy  of  the. power,  St.  Peter*  at  that  very 
time  tells  them  plainly,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  on^ 

0  John,  iii.  5.  *  Acts,  ii.  38,  S9. 
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of  you,*— and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost :" 
&iec<ms  ufjisSir  not  the  meanest  person  amongst  you  all  but 
shall  receive  this  great  thing  which  ye  observe  us  to  have 
^ceived  ;  and  not  only  you,  but  your  children  too ;  not  your 
children  of  this  generation  only,  *'  sed  nati  natorum,  et  qui 
nascentur  ab  illis,"  but  your  children  for  ever:  ''  for  the 
promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are 
i^ar  offy  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.^ 
Now  thea  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  This  gift  is  by  promise ;  by  a  promise  not  made  to  the 
apostles  alone,  but  to  all ;  to  all  for  ever. 

2.  Consider  here  at  the  very  first  as  there  is  a  '  verbum,' 
*  a  word^  of  promise,  so  there  is  *  sacramentum'  too  (I  use 
the  word,  as  I  have  already  premonished,  in  a  large  sense 
only,  and  according  to  the  style  of  the  primitive  church) :  it 
is  a  rite  partly  moral,  partly  ceremonial ;  the  first  is  prayer, 
and  the  other  is  laying  on  of  the  hands :  and  to  an  effect  that 
is  but  transient  and  extraordinary,  and  of  a  little  abode,  it  is 
not  easy  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  solemnity  should  be  ap- 
pointed. I  say, '  such  a  solemnity  ;^  that  is,  it  is  not  ima- 
ginable that  a  solemn  rite  annexed  to  a  perp'etual  promise 
should  be  transient  and  temporary,  for  by  the  nature  of  rela- 
tives they  must  be  of  equal  abode.  The  promise  is  of  a  thing 
for  ever ;  the  ceremony  or  rite  was  annexed  to  the  promise, 
and  therefore  this  also  must  be  for  ever. 

3.  This  is  attested  by  St.  Pauli  who  reduces  this  argument 
to  this  mystery,  saying,  "  In  whom  after  that  ye  believed, 
f  signati  estis  Spiritu  Sancto  prcmissionis,^  '  ye  were  sealed 
by  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise.* "    He  spake  it  to  the  Ephe- 
sians^,  who  well  understood  his  meaning  by  remembering 
what  .was  done  to  themselves  by  the  apostles  but  awhile  be- 
fore*, who,  after  they  had  baptized  them,  did  lay  their  hands 
upon  them,  and  so  they  were  sealed,  and  so  they  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise ;  for  here  the  very  matter  of  fact  is  the 
clearest  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  words :   the  Spirit  which 
vwis  promised  to  all  Christians,  they  then  received,   when 
they  were  consigned,  or  had  the  ritual  seal  of  confirmation 
by  imposition  of  hands.    One  thing  I  shall  remark  here,  and 
that  is,  that  this  and  some  other  words  of  Scripture  relating 
to  the  sacraments  or  other  rituals  of  religion,  do  principally 

f  Ephes.  i.  13.  '  Acts^xix.  6. 
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mew  the  internal  grace,  and  our  GORfiignation  is  by  a  secret 
power,  and  the  work  is  within ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  fel- 
low* that  the  external  rite  is  not  also  intended ;  for  the  rite  is 
sp  wholly  for  the  mysteiy,  and  the  outward  for  the  inward, 
and  yet  by  the  outward  6od  so  usually  and  regularly  pves 
the  inward^  that  as  no  man  is  to  rely  upon  the  external  minis^ 
try,  as  if  the  ^  opus  operatnm'  would  do  the  whole  duty;  so 
no  man  is  to  neglect  the  external,  because  the  internal  is  the 
more  principal.  The  mistake  in  this  particular  hath  caused 
great  contempt  of  the  saemments  and  rituals  of  the  church, 
and  is  the  ground  of  the  Sodnian  errors  in  these  questions.  : 
But,  4.  What  hinders  any  man  from  a  quick  consent  at 
the  first  r^resentaUon  of  these  plain  reasonings  and  auifao-r 
rities  ?  Is  it  because  there  were  extraordinary  effects  accooK 
panying  this  ministration,  and  because  now  there  are  not, 
that  we  will  suppose  the  whole  economy  must  cease  f  If  this 
be  it,  and  indeed  this  is  all  that  can  be  supposed  in  opposition 
to  ity  it  }s  infinitely  yain. 

1.  Because  these  extraordinary  efieots  did  continue  even 
after  the  death  of  all  the  apostles.  St.  Iren»u9*  says  they 
did  continue  eyen  to  his  time,  even  the  greatest  instance  oi 
miraculous  power :  *^  Et  in  fratemitale,  ssepiastme  propter 
aliquid  necessarium,  efi  quae  est  in  quoquo  loco,  univefsft 
^cdesia  postulante  per  jejunium  et  suppUcationem  multam, 
reversus  est  spiritus,^  &c.  When  God  saw  it  necessary,  and 
the  church  prayed  and  lasted  much,  they  did  miraculous 
things^  even  of  reducing  the  spirit  to  a  dead  man. 

2,  In  the  days  of  the  apostles  the  Holy  Spirit  did  produce 
miraculous  effects,  but  neither  always,  nor  at  all,  in  all  men : 
**  Are  all  workers  of  mirades  i  do  all  speak  with  tongues  i  do 
all  interpret?  can  all  heal**?"  No,  '*  the  Spirit  bio weth  where 
he  listetb,"  and  as  he  listeth ;  he  gives  gifts  to  all,  but  to  some 
after  this  manner,  and  to  some  after  that. 

These  gifts  were  not  necessary  at  all  times  any  more 
than  to  all  persons ;  but  the  promise  did  belong  to  all,  and 
was  made  to  all,  and  was  performed  to  all.  In  the  days  of 
the  apostles  there  wa:a  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God»  it  ran 
over,  it  was  for  themselves  and  others,  it  wet  the  very  ground 
they  trod  upon,  and  made  it  fruitful ;  but  it  was  not  to  all  in 
like  manner,  but  there  was  also  then,  and  since  then,  a  difiu- 

•  Lib,  8.  csp.  «7.  *»  1  Cor.  xii.  89. 
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mon  of  the  Spirit,  '  tanquam  in  pleno.'  St,  Stephen  was 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  he  was  full  of  faith  and  power^ :" 
1h)e  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  him  to  fulfil  his  faith  principally  i 
thQ  working  miracles  was  but  collateral  and  inddentfil  But 
there  is  also  an  infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  is  to  all^ 
and  that  is  for  ever:.  *^  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given 
tp  every  man  to  profit  withal»"  saith  the  Apostle^.  And 
therefore  if  the  grace  be  given  to  fdl,  there  is  no  reason  that 
the  ritual  ministration  of  that  grace  should  cease,  upon  pre* 
tence  that  the  Spirit  is  not  given  extraordinarilyk 

4.  These  eilcaordinary  gifts  were  indeed  at  first  neces^ 
sftry }  ^<  In  the  be^nnings  always  appear  the  sensible  .visions 
of  spiritual  things  for  their  sakes,  who  cannot  receive  the  un« 
deratattding  of  an  incorporeal  nature ;  that  if  afterward  they 
be  not  so  done,  they  may  be  believed  by  those  things  which 
were  already  done,"  said  St  Chrysostom^  in  the  place  bo** 
fpre  quoted ;  that  is,  these  visible  appearances  were  given 
at  first  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  the  state  pf  the 
ohurch,  but  the  greater  gifts  were  to  abide  for  ever  t  and 
therefore  it  is  observable  that  St.  Paul  says  that  the  gift  of 
tongues  is  one  of  the  least  and  most  useless  things ;  a  mere 
sigii,  and  not  so  much  as  a  sign  to  believers,  but  to  infidels 
and  unbelievers ;  and  before  this  he  greatly  prefers  the  gift 
of  prophesying  or  preaching,  which  yet,  all  Christians  know, 
does  abide  with  the  church  for  ever. 

To  every  ordinary  and  perpetual  ministry  at  first  there 
were  extraordinary  effects  and  miraculous  consignations, 
We  find  great  parts  of  nations  converted  at  one  sermon. 
Three  thousand  converts  came  in  at  one  preaching  of  St 
Peter,  and  five  thousand  at  another  sermon:  and  persons 
were  miraculously  cured  by  the  prayer  of  the  bishop  in  his 
visitation  of  a  sick  Christian ;  and  devils  cast  out  in  the  con- 
version of  a  sinner;  and  blindness  cured  at  the  baptism  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  -Eneas  was  healed  of  a  palsy  at  the  same  tim6 
he  was  cured  of  his  infidelity ;  and  Eutychus  was  restored  to 
life  at  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  And  yet  that  now  we  see 
no  such  extraordinaries,  it  follows  not  that  the  visitation  of 
the  sick,  and  preaching  sermons,  and  absolving  penitents,  are 
not  ordinary  and  perpetual  ministrations :  and  therefore  to 
^  Actij  vi.  8.  ^  I  Cpr.  lii*  T.  ^*ln  Matthceum. 
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fancy  that  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  imposition  of 
hands  is  to  cease  when  the  extraordinary  and  temporary  con- 
iingencies  of  it  are  gone,  is  too  trifling  a  fancy  to  be  put  in 
balance  against  so  sacred  an  institution  relying  upon  so  many 
scriptures. 

6.  With  this  objection  some  Tain  persons  would;  have 
troubled  the  church  in  St.  Austin's  time ;  but  he  considared 
it  with  much  indignation,  writing  against  the  Donatists* 
His  words  are  these ' :   ''At  the  first  times  the  Holy  Spirit 
fell  upon  the  believers,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  which 
they  had  not  learned,  according  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  ut- 
terance.   They  were  signs  fitted  for  the  season ;  for  so  the 
Holy  Ghost  ought  to  have  signified  in  aU  tongues,  because 
the  Gospel  of  God  was  to  nm  through  all  the  .nations  and 
languages  of  the  world ;  so  it  was  signified,  and .  so  it  passed 
through.     But  is  it  therefore  expected  that  they  upon  whom 
there  is  imposition  of  hands  that  they  might  receive  the  H<dy 
Ghost,  that  they  should  speak  with  tongues  ?    Or  when  we 
lay:  hands  on  infants,  does  every  one  of  you  attend  to  hear 
them  speak  with  tongues  ?    And  when  he  sees  that  they  do 
not  speak  with  tongues,  is  any  of  you  of  so^  perverse  a  heart 
as  to  say,  they  have  not  received  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  if  they 
had  received  him,  they  would  speak  with  tongues,  as  it  was 
done  at  first  ?  But  if  by  these  miracles  there  is  not  now  g^ven 
any  testimony  of  the  presenbe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  how  doth 
any  one  know  that  he  hath  received  the  Holy  Ghost  1  i  Inter- 
roget  cor  suum,  Si  diliget  fratrem,  manet  Spiritus  Dei  in  illo.'  ^ 
It  is  true,  the  gift  of  tongues  doth  not  remain,  but  all  the 
greater  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  remain  with  the  church  for 
ever;  sanctification  and  power,  fortitude  and hope^  faith  and 
love.     Let  every  man  search  his  heart,  and  see  if  he  belongs 
to  God ;  whether  the  '  love  of  God  be  not  spread  in  his.  heart 
by  the  Spirit  of  God :'  let  him  see  if  be.  be  not  patient  in 
troubles,  comforted  in  his  afflictions,  bold  to   confess   the 
faith  of  Christ  crucified,  zealous  of  good  works.  These  are  the 
miracles  of  grace,  and  the  mighty  powers  of  the  Spirit,  ac- 
cording to  that  saying  of  Christ  <^,  ''  These  signs  shall  foUow 
them,  that  believe :  in  my  natne  shall  they  cast  out  devils,' 
they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues,  they  shall  tread  on  ser- 

'  Tract.  6.  in  Canonicam  Joan,  circa  med.  et  lib,  3.  contr.  Donatist.  c,  6. 
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pents,  they  shall  drink  poison ,  and  it  shall  not  hurt  them; 
and  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover."  That  which  we  call  the  miraculous  part,  is  the  less 
power ;  but  to  cast  out  the  deyil  of  lust,  to  throw  down  the 
pride  of  Lucifer,  to  tread  on  the  great  dragon,  and  to  triumph 
over  our  spiritual  enemies,  to  cure  a  diseased  soul,  to  be  un- 
harmed by  the  poison  of  temptation,  of  evil  examples  and 
evil  company :  these  are  the  true  signs  that  shall  follow  them^ 
that  truly  and  rightly  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
this  is  '  to  live  in  the  Spirit,'  and  *  to  walk  in  the  Spirit  ;* 
this  is  more  than  to  receive  the  Spirit  to  a  power  of  miracles 
and  supernatural  products  iu  a  natural  matter:  for  this  is 
from  a  supernatural  principle  to  receive  supernatural  aids  to 
a  supernatural  end  in  the  diviner  spirit  of  a  man ;  and  this 
being  more  miraculous  than  the  other,  it  ought  not  to  be 
pretended  that  the  discontinuance  of  extraordinary  miracles 
should  cause  the  discontinuance  of  an  ordinary  ministration; 
aind  this  is  that  which  I  was  to  prove. 

7.  To  which  it  is  not  amiss  to  add  this  observation,  that 
Simon  Magus  offered  to  buy  this  power  of  the  apostles,  that 
he  also,  by  laying  on  of  hands,  might  thus  minister  the  Spi- 
rit. Now  he  began  this  sin  in  the  Christian  church,  and  it 
is  too  frequent  at  this  day;  but  if  aU  this  power  be  gone^ 
then  nothing  of  that  sin  can  remain ;  if  the  subject-matter  be 
removed,  then  the  appendant  crime  cannot  abide>  and  there 
cau  be  no  simony,  so  much  as  by  participation;  and  what 
ever  is  or  can  be  done  in  this  kind,  is  no  more  of  this  crime 
than  drunkenness  is  of  adultery ;  it  relates  to  it,  or  may  be 
introductive  of  it,  or  be  something  like  it.  But  certainly 
since  the  church  is  not  so  happy  as  to  be  entirely  free  from 
the  crime  of  simony,  it  will  be  hard  to  say  that  the  power 
(the  buying  of  which  was  the  principle  of  this  sin,  and  there- 
fore the  rule  of  all  the  rest)  should  be  moved,  and  the 
house  stand  without  a  foundation,  the  relative  without  the 
correspondent,  the  accessary  without  the  principal,  and  the 
accident  without  the  subject.  This  is  impossible,  and  there- 
fore it  remains  that  still  there  abides  in  the  church  this  power, 
that,  by  imposition' of  hands  of  fit  persons,  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  ministered.  But  this  will  be  further  cleared  in  the  next 
section. 

VOL.  xu  s 
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SECTION  III. 

The  Holy  Rite  of  Imposition  of  Hands  for  the  gyving  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  Confirmation^  was  actually  continued  and 
practised  by  all  the  succeeding  Ages  of  the  purest  and 
primitive  Church, 

Next  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture*  the  traditive  inter" 
pretation  and  practice  of  the  church  of  God  is  the  best  argu- 
ment in  the  world  for  rituals  and  mystical  ministrations ;  for 
the  tradition  is  uuiyersa],  and  all  the  way  acknowledged  to 
be  derived  from  Scripture.  And  although  in  ritualsj,  the  tra- 
dition itself,  if  it  be  universal  and  primitive,  as  this  is,  were 
alone  sufficient,  and  is  so  esteemed  in  the  baptism  of  infaQts, 
in  the  priests'  consecrating  the  holy  eucharist,  in  public  li» 
turgies,  in  absolution  of  penitents,  the  Lord's  day,  commu* 
nicating  of  women,  and  the  like ;  yet  this  rite  of  confirmatioQ 
being  all  that,  and  evidently  derived  from  the  practice  apos- 
tolical, and  so  often  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  both 
in  the  ritual  and  mysterious  part,  both  in  the  ceremony  and 
spiritual  effect,  is  a  point  of  as  great  certainty  as  it  is  of  use- 
fulness and  holy  designation. 

Theophilus  Antiochenus  lived  not  long  after  the  death  of 
St.  John**,  and  he  derives  the  name  of  Christian,  which  was 
first  given  to  the  disciples  in  his  city,  from  this  chrism  or 
spiritual  unction,   this   confirmation  of  baptized   persona; 

'HimX^  roi/Toi/  fivfixsv  xaXovfJLc6a  K^ferriayoi,    Sr»  x^iOpuO^  €^#iV 

@Bovj  <^  We  are  therefore  called  Christians,  because  we  are 
anointed  with  the  unction  of  Ood."  These  words  will  be 
best  understood  by  the  subsequent  testimonies,  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  confirmation  (for  reasons  hereafter  men* 
tioned)  was  for  many  ages  called  chrism  or  unction«  But 
he  adds  the  usefulness  of  it:  *'  For  who  is  there -that  enters 
into  the  world,  or  that  enters  into  contention  or  athletic  com- 
bats, but  is  anointed  with  oil  ?"  By  which  words  he  intimates 
the  unction  anciently  used  in  baptism,  and  in  confirmation 
both :  for  in  the  first,  we  have  our  new  birth ;  in  the  second, 
we  are  prepared  for  spiritual  combat. 

TertuUian^  having  spoken  of  the  rites  of  baptism*  pro- 
ceeds ;  '*  Dehinc"  (saith  he)  '«  manus  imponitur,  per  bene- 

^  A,  D.  170.  •  A.D.900. 
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dictionem  advocans  et  invitans  Spiritum  Sanctum.  Tunc  ille 
Sanctissimus  Spiritus  super  emundata  et  benedicta  corpora 
libens  a  Patre  descendit* :"  "  After  baptism  the  hand  is  imr 
posed,  by  blessings  calUng,  and  inviting,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then 
that  most  Holy  Spirit  willingly  descends  ft-om  the  Father 
upon  the  bodies  that  are  cleansed  and  blessed  ^*'  that  is^  first 
baptized^  then  confirmed.  And  again^ ;  ''  Caro  signatur,  ut 
anima  muniatur.  Caro  manias  impo^tione  adumbratur,  ut 
anima  Spiritu  illuminetur :"  ^^The  flesh  is  consigned,  or 
sealed^'  (that  also  is  one  of  the  known  priwtive  words  for 
confirmation),  *'  that  the  soul  may  be  guarded  or  defended : 
and  the  body  is  overshadowed  by  the  imposition  of  handsj^ 
that  the  soul  may  be  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Nay, 
further  yet,  if  any  man  objects  that  baptism  is  sufficient,  he 
answei's™,  "  It  is  true,  it  is  sufficient  to  thepa  that  ar^  to  die 
presiently ;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  them  that  are  ^till  to  live 
and  to  fight  against  their  spiritual  enemies.  For  in  baptism 
we  do  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost"  (for  although  the  apos- 
tles had  been  baptized,  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  was  come  upon 
none  of  them  until  Jesus  was  glorified);  ^*  sed  in  aqua  emun- 
dati,  ^ub  angelo  Spiritui  Sancto  prseparamur;"  '*  but  being 
cleansed  by  baptismal  water,  we  are  disposed  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,  under  the  band  of  the  angel  of  the  church,'^  under  the 
bishop^S)  hand*  And  a  little  after  be  expostulates  the  arti- 
cle :  '^  Non  licebit  Deo  in  suo  organo  per  manus  sanctas  sub- 
limitatem  modulari  spiritualem  ?"  <*  Is  it  not  lawful  for  God, 
by  an  instrument  of  his  own,  under  holy  hands  to  accord  the 
heights  and  subhmity  of  the  Spirit  ?"  for  indeed  this  is  the 
divine  order;  and  therefore  Tertullis^n  reckoning  the  hap- 
piness and  excellency  of  the  church  of  Rome  at  that  time, 
says'*,  "  She  believes  in  God,  she  signs  with  water,  she  clothes 
with  the  Spirit"  (vi?.,  in  confirmation),  <<  she  feeds  with  the 
eucharist,  she  exhorts  to  martyrdom ;  and  against  this  order 
or  institution  she  receives  no  man," 

St.  Cyprian®,  in  his  epistle p  to  Jubaianu^,  having  urged 
that  of  the  apostles  going  to  Samaria  to  impose  hands  on 
those  whom  St.  Philip  had  baptized,  adds,  "  quod  nunc 
quoque  apud  nos  geritur,  ut  qui  in  ecclesiam  baptizantur,  per 

^  De  Baptismo,  c.  6,  i  De  Resur.  Cam.  cap.  8. 

»  Ubi  suprd  de  Bapt.  "  De  Prsescript.  cap.  36. 

•  A.  p.  250.  P  Epist.  73. 
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praepositos  ecclesise  offerantur,  et  per  nostram  orationem  ac 
manus  impositionein  Spiritum  Sanctum  consequantur,  et  sig- 
naculo  Dominico  consummentur:"  ^^  which  custom  is  also 
descended  to  us,  that  they  who  are  baptized  might  be  brought 
by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  by  our  prayer  and  the  im- 
position of  hands  (said  the  martyr  bishop)  may  obtain  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  be  consummated  with  the  Lord's  signa- 
ture."   And  again^ :  *'  Ungi  necesse  est  eum  qui  baptizatus 
est,^^  &c.  /'  Et  super  eos  qui  in  ecclesiam  baptizati  erant,  et 
ecclesiasticum  et  legitimum  baptismum  consecuti  fuerant,  ora- 
tione  pro  iis  habitSi,  et  manu  imposit£^  invocaretur  et  infun* 
deretur  Spiritus  Sanctus:"  "  It  is  necessary  that  every  one 
who  is  baptized,  should  receive  the  unction,  that  he  may  be 
Christ's  anointed  one,  and  may  have  in  him  the  grace  of  Christ  J 
They  who  have  received  lawful  and  ecclesiastical  baptism,  it 
is  not  necessary  they  should  be  baptized  again;  but  that 
which  is  wanting  must  be  supplied,  viz.,  that  prayer  being 
made  for  them,  and  hands  imposed,  the  Holy  Ohost  being 
invocated  and  poured  upon  them." 

St.  Clement  r  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  venerable  antiquity 
and  admirable  learning,  tells*  that  a  certain  young  man  was 
by  St.  John  deUvered  to  the  care  of  a  bishop,  who  having  bap- 
tized him,  *'  postea  ver6  sigillo  Domini,  tanquam^  perfect^ 
tut^ue  ejus  custodi^,  eum  obsignavit;^'  '^  afterward  sealed 
him  wth  the  Lord^s  signature^  (the  church-word  for  con- 
firmation) '*  as  with  a  safe  and  perfect  guard.^ 

Origen*  in  his  seventh  homily  of  Ezekiel,  expounding  cer- 
tain mystical  words  of  the  prophet,  saith,  "  Oleum  est  quo  vir 
sanctus  ungitur,  oleum  Christi,  oleum  sanctas  doctrinse.  Cum 
erg6  aliquis  accepit  hoc  oleum  quo  ungitur  sanctus,  id  est, 
Scripturam  Sanctaminstituentem  quomodo  oporteatbaptizari, 
in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  pauca  commu- 
tans  unxerit  quempiam,  etquodammodo  dixerit.  Jam  non  es  ca- 
techumenus,  consecutus  es  lavacrum  secundse  generationis ; 
talis  homo  accipit  oleum  Dei,"  &c.  "  The  unction  of  Christ,  of 
holy  doctrine,  is  the  oil  by  which  the  holy  man  is  anointed,  hav- 
ing been  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  taught  how  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  then  changing  a  few  things  he  says  to  him,  Now  you 
are  no  longer  a  catechumen,  now  you  are  regenerated  in  bap- 

<J  Epist.  70.  73.  r  a.  D.  200.  •  Apud  Euseb.  lib,  3.  c.  17. 

I  To  rlkuw  p^Mnrn^m,  ■  A.  D.  810. 
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tism :  such  a  man  receives  the  unction  of  God/'  viz.;  he  then 
is  to  be  confirmed. 

St.  Dionysius^  commonly  called  the  Areopagite^  in  his  ex- 
cellent book  of  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy ',  speaks  most  fully 
of  the  holy  rite  of  confirmation  or  chrism.  Having  described 
at  large  the  office  and  manner  of  baptizing  the  catechumens^ 
the  trine  immersion,  the  vesting  them  in  v^hite  garments,  he 
adds,  ''  Then  they  bring  them  again  to  the  bishop,  and  he 
consigns  him"  (who  had  been  so  baptized)  ^eov^ixcjrirtp 
fA^upo),  **  with  the  most  divinely-operating  unction/*  and  then 
gives  him  the  most  holy  eucharist.  And  afterward  he  saysy, 
''  But  even  to  him  who  is  consecrated  in  the  most  holy  mys- 
tery of  regeneration,  roy  lutpw  r^k^uutiKii  xpi^if,  the  perfective 
unction  of  chrism  gives  to  him  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'* 
And  this  right  of  confirmation,  then  called  chrism,  from  the 
spiritual  unction  then  effected,  and  consigned  also  and  signi- 
fied by  the  ceremony  of  anointing  externally,  which  was 
then  the  ceremony  of  the  church,  he  calls  it  rh  Upiv  rris  S-g- 
oyBvzalas  rBXsluaiv,  *^  the  holy  consummation  of  our  baptismal 
regeneration;"  meaning,  that  without  this,  there  is  something 
wanting  to  the  baptized  persons. 

And  this  appears  fully  in  that  famous  censure  of  Novatus* 
by  Cornelius  bishop  of  Rome,  reported  by*  Eusebius.  No- 
yatus  had  been  baptized  in  his  bed,  being  very  sick  and  like 
to  die :  '^  but  when  he  recovered,  he  did  not  receive  those 
other  things,  which  by  the  rule  of  the  church  he  ought  to 
have  received ;  '  neque  Domini  sigillo  ab  episcopo  consig- 
natus  est,*  *  he  was  not  consigned  with  the  Lord's  signature 
by  the  hands  of  the  bishop,'  he  was  not  confirmed :  '  quo  noa 
impetrato,  quomodo  Spiritum  Sanctum  obtinaisse  putandus 
est  V  '  which  having  not  obtained,  how  can  he  be  supposed 
to  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit?' "  The  same  also  is  some- 
thing more  fully  related  by  Nicephorus^,  but  wholly  to  the 
same  purpose. 

Melchiades^,  in  his  epistie  to  the  bishops  of  Spain,  ar- 
gues excellentiy  about  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the 
holy  rite  of  confirmation.  *'  What  does  the  mystery  of  con- 
firmation profit  me  after  the  mystery  of  baptism  ?    Certainly 

«  De  Eccles.  Hier.  c.  2.  »  Et  cap.  4. 

«  A.  D.  260.  *  Lib.  6.  Hist.  Eccles.  c.  43. 

»»  Lib.  6.  cap.  8.  «  A.  P.  S20. 
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we  did  not  receive  all  iti  our  baptism,  if,  after  that  lavatory, 
we  want  something  of  another  kind.  Let  your  charity  attend. 
As  the  military  order  requires  that  when  the  general  etiters 
a  soldier  into  his  list,  he  doed  Mt  only  tnark  him,  but  fur- 
nishes him  with  arms  for  the  battle :  so  in  him  thait  is  baptized, 
this  blessing  is  hid  ammunition.  You  have  given  (Christ)  a 
soldier,  give  him  also  weapons.  And  what  will  it  profit  him, 
if  a  father  gives  a  great  estate  to  his  son,  if  he  does  not  take 
care  to  provide  a  tutor  for  him  ?  Therefore  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  guardian  of  our  regeneration  in  Christ,  he  is  the  com« 
forter,  and  he  is  the  defender. 

I  have  already**  alleged  the  plain  testimonies  of  Optatus 
and  St.  Cyril  in  the  first  section.  I  add  to  them  the  words  of 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen®  speaking  of  confirmation  or  the 
Christian  signature  ;  "  Hoc  et  viventi  tibi  maximum  est  tuta- 
mentum  :  ovis  enim  quae  sigillo  insignita  est,  non  facil^  pa- 
tet  insidiis ;  quae  vero  signata  non  est,  facilfi  k  fiiribus  capi- 
tur  :'*  '*  This  signature  is  your  greatest  guard  while  you  live ; 
For  a  sheep,  when  it  is  marked  with  the  master*s  sign,  is  not 
so  soon  stolen  by  thieves ;  but  easily,  if  she  be  not.^'~The 
same  manner  of  speaking  is  also  used  by  St.  Basil,  who 
was  himself  together  with  Eubulus  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Maximinus :  "  Quomodo  curam  geret  tanquam  ad  se  pertinen- 
tis  angelus  ?  Quomodo  eripiat  ex  hostibus,  si  non  agnoverit 
signaculum  ?"  "  How  shall  the  angel  know  what  sheep  be- 
long unto  this  charge  ?  How  shall  he  snatch  them  from  the 
enemy,  if  he  does  not  see  their  mark  and  signature  ?" — ^Theo- 
doret^  also  and  Theophylact  speak  the  like  words:  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  these  and  the  like  sayings  are  most 
made  use  of  by  the  schoolmen  to  be  their  warranty  for  an 
indelible  character  imprinted  in  confirmation.  I  do  not  in- 
terest myself  in  the  question,  but  only  recite  the  doctrine  of 
these  fathers  in  behalf  of  .the  practice  and  usefulness  of  con- 
firmation. ...  

I  shall  not  nfeed  to  transcribe  hither  those  clear  testimo- 
nies, which  are  cited  From  the  epistles  of  St,  Clement,  Urban 
the  First,  Fabianus,  and  Cornelius ;  the  sum  of  them  is  in 
those  plainest  words  of  Urban  the  First :  *'  Omnes  fideles 
per  maniis   impositionem  episcoporum,  S.piritum  Sanctum 

<}  A.  p.  370.  <  ^  Adhort.  ad  S.  Lavaciun^w 

^  In  cap.  l.adEphes. 
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post  bftptismuiii  accipere  debent;'*  "All  faithful  people 
ought  to  receive  thfe  Holy  Spirit  by  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hands  after  baptism.'**  Much  more  to  the  same  purpose  is 
to  be  read,  collected  by  Gratian  *'  de  ConSecWit.  dtst.  4. 
Presbyt.  et  de  Consecrat.  dist.  S.  Omnfes  Fideles,  et  ibid. 
Spiritus  SanctUS.*' 

St.  JetDme*"  brings  in  a  Luciferian  feisking,  «  why  he  that 
is  baptized  in  the  church,  does  not  rfeceive  thfe  Holy  Ghost, 
but  by  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands?'  The  answer  is^ 
"  Hanc  observationem  ex  ScriptursB  auctoritate  ad  sacet- 
dotil  honorem  descendere,  *'  "  This  observation  for  the 
honour  of  the  priesthood  did  descend  fVom  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  ;^  adding  withal,  "  it  was  for  the  pte^ention 
of  schisms,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  church  did  depend 
upon  it.  *  Exigis  ubi  scriptum  est?'  •  If  you  ask  where  it 
is  written,*  it  is  answered,  "^  In  Actis  Apostolorum,*  '  It  is 
written  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'  But  if  there  Were  tt5  ait- 
thority  of  Scripture  for  It,  *  totius  orbis  in  hanc  partem  con- 
sensus instar  ptagcepti  obtinefet,'  '  the  consent  of  the  whole 
Christian  world  in  this  article  ought  to  prevail  as  a  com- 
mandment.'** But  here  is  a  twofold  cord.  Scripture  ahd 
tiniversal  tradition;  of  rather  Scripture  expounded  by  a 
universal  tradltive  interpretation.  The  same  observation  is 
made  from  Scripture  by  St.  Chrysostom  ** :  the  words  are 
very  like  thdse  now  recited  fVom  St.  Jerome's  Dialogue,  and 
thferefore  need  not  to  be  repeated. 

St  Ambrose  •  calls  confirmation  "spirituale  signaculum 
quod  post  fontem  superest,  ut  perfectio  flat,'*  '*  a  spiritual 
seal  remaining  after  baptism,  that  perfection  be  had.*'*— (Ecu- 
menius  calls  it  TgXewrvjTa,  *  perfection** — *'  Lavacro  peccata 
purgantur,  chrismate  Spiritus  Sanctus  superfunditur ;  utra- 
que  vexh  ista  manu  et  ore  antistitis  impetramus/*  said  Paci- 
anus  P  bishop  of  Barcinona :  *'  In  baptism  our  sins  are 
cleansed,  in  confirmation  the  Holy  Spirit  is  poured  upon 
us ;  and  both  these  we  obtain  by  the  hands  and  mouth  of  the 
bishop."  And  again  s  "  Vestrae  plebi  unde  Spiritus,  quam 
non  consignat  unctus  sacerdos  *i  f"  The  same  with  that  of 
Cornelius  in  the,  case  of  Novatus  before  cited, 

»  Dial.  adv.  Lucifer.  n  Homil.  18.  in  Act, 

9  ^ib.  9.  de  Sachim.  c.  2.  p  In  Heb.  vi, 
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I  shall  add  no  more,  lest  I  overset  the  article,  and  make  it 
suspidous  by  too  laborious  a  defence  :  only  after  these  nu- 
merous testimonies  of  the  fathers,  I  think  it  may  be  useful 
to  represent,  that  this  holy  rite  of  confirmation  hath  been 
decreed  by  many  councils. 

The  council'  of  EUberis,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Sylvester  the  First,  decreed,  that  whosoever  is  baptized  in 
his  sickness,  if  he  recover,  ''  ad  episcopum  eum  perducat,  ut 
per  maniis  impositionem  perfici  possit  ;'^  '<  let  him  be  brought 
to  the  bishop,  that  he  may  be  perfected  by  the  imposition  of 
hands."  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  seventy-^ieventh canon; 
''  Episcopus  eos  per  benedictionem  perficere  debebit,'^ ''  The 
bishop  must  perfect  those,  whom  the  minister  baptized  by 
his  benediction.*^ 

The  council  of  Laodicea  *  decreed  8ri  ieX  toIt  (pannl^ofAdwvf 

vau  ris  fiaaikBias  rov  "Kqtcrrov'  "  all  that  are  baptized,  must  be 
anointed. with  the  celestial  unctiop^  and  (so)  be  partakers  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ."  All  that  are  so,  that  is,  are  con- 
firmed ;  for  this  celestial  unction  is  done  by  holy  prayers  and 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  so  Zonaras  upon  this 
canon :  all  such  who  have  diis  unction  shall  reign  wiUx  Christ, 
nnless  by  their  wickedness  they  preclude  their  own  posses- 
sions. Tliis  canon  was  put  into  the  code  of  the  CathoUc 
church,  and  makes  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-second  canon. 

The  council  of  Orleans  affirms  expressly,  that  he  who  is 
baptized,  cannot  be  a  Christian  (meaning  according  to  the 
usual  style  of  the  church,  a  full  and  perfect  Christian),  '^  msi 
confirmatione  episcopali  fuerit  chrismatus,"  ^^  unless  he  have 
the  unction  of  episcopal  confirmation*.'' 

But  when  the  church  had  long  disputed  concerning  the 
rebaptizing  of  heretics,  and  made  canons  for  and  against  it, 
according  as  the  heresies  were,  and  all  agreed  that  if  the  first 
baptism  had  been  once  good,  it  could  never  be  repeated ; 
yet  they  thought  it  fit  that  such  persons  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  bishop,  all  supposing  confirmation  to  be  the  perfec- 
tion and  consummation  of  the  less  perfect  baptism.  Thus 
the  first  council  of  Aries  ^  decreed  concerning  the  Arians, 
that  if  they  had  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

'  Can.  38.  *  Can.  eod. 

I  Habetur  apud  Gratian.  de  Conaeciat*  dut>  5.  cap.  Jejun.  ^  Cap.  8* 
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SoDj  and  Holy  Ghost,  they  should  not  be  rebaptized.  **  Ma- 
nus  tantum  eis  imponatur,  ut  accipiant  Spiritum  Sanctum  ;'* 
that  is,  '^  Let  them  be  confirmed,  let  there  be  imposition  of 
hands,  that  they  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  same 
is  decreed  by  the  second  council  of  Aries*  in  the  case  of  the 
Bonasiaci.  But  I  also  find  it  in  a  greater  record,  in  the  ge- 
neral councils^  of  Constantinople;  where  heretics  are  com- 
manded upon  their  conversion  to  be  received,  ^^  secundiim 
constitutum  officium  ;^  there  was  *  an  office  appointed'  for 
it ;  and  it  is  in  the  Greek  Euchologion, '  sigillatos,  prim6  sci- 
licet unctos  unguento  chrismatis,'  8cc.^'  et  signantes  eos  di« 
cimus,  sigillum  doni  Spiritus  Sancti.'^  It  is  the  form  of  con- 
firmation used  to  this  day  in  the  Greek  church. 

So  many  fathers  testifying  the  practice  of  the  church, 
and  teaching  this  doctrine,  and  so  many  more  fathers  as 
were  assembled  in  six  councils,  all  giving  witness  to  this 
holy  rite,  and  that  in  pursuance  also  of  Scripture,  are  too 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  be  despised  by  any  man  ths^t 
paUs  himself  a  Christian, 


SECTION  IV. 


The  Bishops  were  always  and  the  ordy  Ministers  of 

Confirmation. 

Saint  Cheysostom'  asking  the  reason  why  the  Samari- 
tans, who  were  baptized  by  Philip,  could  not  from  him  and  by 
his  ministry  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  answers,  '  Perhaps  this 
was  done  for  the  honour  of  the  apostles,^  to  distinguish  the 
supereminent  dignity  which  they  bore  in  the  church  from 
all  inferior  ministrations :  but  this  answer  not  satisfying,  he 
adds,  *'  Hoc  donum  non  habebat,  erat  enim  ex  septem  illis, 
id  quod  magis  videtur  dicendum.  Unde,  me&  sententi^,  hie 
Philippus  unus  ex  septem  erat,  secundus  d  Stephano;  ideo 
et  baptizans  Spiritum  Sanctum  non  dabat,  neque  enim  facul- 
tatem  habebat,  hoc  enim  donum  solorum  apostolorum  erat  :^ 
**  This  gift  they  had  not,  who  baptized  the  Samaritans,  which 
thing  is  rather  to  be  said  than  the  other : ,  for  Philip  was  one 
^  Cfin.  17.  '  Cwi*  7.  I  HomU.  18.  in  Acta. 
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of  the  seven,  and  in  my  opinion  next  to  St.  Stephen ;  there- 
fore though  he  baptized,  yet  he  gave  not  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
for  he  had  tio  power  bo  to  do,  for  this  gift  was  proper  only 
to  the  apostles.**  "  Nam  virtutem  quidem  acceperant  (dia- 
coni)  faciendi  signa,  nori  autem  dandi  aliis  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum ;  igitut  hoc  erat  in  apostolis  singulare,  unde  &t  praeci- 
puos,  et  non  alios,  videmtis  hoc  facere."  "  The  ministers 
that  baptized  had  a  power  of  doing  signs  and  wotking  mi» 
racles,  but  not  of  giving  the  Holy  Spirit ;  therefore  this  gift 
was  peculiar  to  the  apostles,  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
we  see  the*  chiefs  in  the  church,  and  no  other,  to  do  this.*' 

St.  Dionysius  says'*,  Xpeta,  rod  oiqxiBpia>t  ?(rrai,  "  There 
is  need  of  a  bishop  to  confirm  the  baptized,"  adti  yip  h  i 
apxxla,  (TwrtOeiay  **  for  this  Was  the  ancient  Custom  of  the 
church  :**  and  *  this  was  wont  to  be  done  by  the  bishops,  fbr 
conversation  of  unity  in  the  church  of  Christ,*  said  St.  Am- 
brose '^ ;  «'  a  solis  episcopis,"  **  by  bishops  only,"  Said  St. 
Austin ; — ^for  *'  the  bishops  succeeded  in  the  place  and  ordi- 
nary office  of  the  apostles,"  said  St.  Jerome.  And  therefore 
in  his  dialogue  against  the  Luciferians  it  is  said  '^  that  this 
observation  for  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  did  descend,  that 
the  bishops  only  might  by  imposition  of  hands  confer  the  Holy 
Ghost;  that  it  comes  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  written  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  it  is  done  for  the  prevention  of 
schisms ;  that  the  safety  of  the  church  depends  iipoa  it" 

But  the  words  of  Pope  Innocentitts  I.  in  his  first  epistle 
and  third .  chapter,  and  published  in  the  first  tome  of  the 
councils,  are  very  fdll  to  this  particular.  *^  De  consignandis 
infantibus,  manifestum  est  non  ab  alio  qukm  ab  episcopo 
fieri  licere :  nam  presbyteri,  lic^t  sint  sacerdotes,  pontifica- 
tus  tamen  apicem  non  habent :  hsec  autem  pontificibus  solis 
deberi,  ut  vel  consignent,  vel  Paracletum  Spiritum  tradant, 
non  soliim  consuetudo  ecclesiastica  demonstrat,  verilm  et  ilia 
lectio  Actuum  Apostolorum,  quae  assent  Petrum  et  Johan- 
nem  esse  directos,  qui  jam  baptizatis  traderent  Spiritum 
Sanctum  i^  "  Concerning  confirmation  of  infants,  it  is  mani- 
fest, it  is  not  lawful  to  be  done  by  any  other  than  by  the  bi- 
shop ;  for  although  the  presbyters  be  priests,  yet  they  have 
not  the  summity  of  episcopacy :  but  that  these  things  are 
only  due  to  bishops,  is  not  only  demonstrated  by  the  custom 

»  T«»f  Mt^vfeuwi.       ^  Gap.  5.  £^cle8<  iQier.        <:  |n  Qeb.  vi.  <|.  44.  in  ^,  T. 
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of  the  church,  but  by  that  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  where 
Peter  and  John  were  sent  to  minister  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
them  that  were  baptized.*' — ^Optatus*  proves  Macatius  to  be 
no  bishop^  because  he  was  not  conyersant  in  the  episcopal 
ofBcC)  and  imposed  hands  on  none  that  were  baptised.  '<  Hoc 
unum  d,  majoribus  fit,  id  est,  k  summis  pontiflcibus>  quod  ^ 
minoribus  perfici  npn  potest,^  said  P.  Meichiades* !  "  This 
(of  confirmation)  is  only  done  by  the  greater  ministers,  that 
is,  by  the  bishops,  and  cannot  be  done  by  the  lesser.**— This 
was  the  constant  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  derived  from  the  practice  and  tradition  of  the 
apostles'  and  recorded  in  their  Acts  written  by  St  Luke. 
For  this  is  our  great  rule  in  this  case,  what  they  did  in  ri- 
tuals and  consigned  to  posterity  is  our  example  knd  out  war- 
ranty :  we  see  it  done  thus,  and  by  these  men,  and  by  no 
others,  and  no  otherwise,  and  we  have  no  other  authority, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  go  another  way.  The  ay^pes 
^oi/ptevoi  in  St.  Luke,  the  xopv(paiot  in  St..  Chrysostom,  the 
vpoeipo^  in  Philo,  and  the  itpzoQurarof,  *  the  chief  governor' 
in.  ecclesiasticals,  his  office  is  rx  yiii  yvolfpifA^  h  toTr  $lS\ois 
avaJiJa(Txe»v,  **  to  teach  such  things  as  are  not  set  down  in 
books  ;**  their  practice  is  a  sermon,  their  example  in  these 
things  must  be  our  rule,  or  else  we  must  walk  irregularly, 
and  have  no  rule  but  chance  and  humour,  empire  and  usurpa- 
tion; and  therefore  much  rather,  when  it  is  recorded  in 
holy  writ,  must  this  observation  be  esteemed  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

But  how  if  a  bishop  be  not  to  be  had,  or  not  ready  f  St. 
Ambrose*  is  pretended  to  have  answered, ''  Apud  -ffigyptum 
presbyteri  consignant,  si  praesens  tton  sit  episcopus,*'  **  A 
presbyter  may  consign,  if  the  bishop  be  not  present;**  and 
Amalarius**  affirms,  '*  Sylvestrum  Papam,  praevidentem  quan- 
tum periculosum  iter  arriperet  qui  sine  confirmatione  ma- 
neret,  quantum  potuit  subvenisse,  et  propter  absentiam  epis- 
coporum,  necessitate  addidisse,  ut  &  presbytero  ungeretur," 
**  that  Pope  Sylvester,  foreseeing  how  dangerous  a  journey 

.' Contra.  Parmen.  lib.  7.  ^  Epist,  ad  Episc.Hispan. 

'  Volait  Dens  doAa  ilia  admiranda  noH  contitigere  baptizatis  nisi  per  tnanus 
apostolorum^  ut  auctoritatem  testibus  suis  conciliaretqudm  maximam ;  quod 
ipsum  simul  ad  retinendam  ecclesi®  unitotem  peilinebatc  Grotius. —  Videtur 
ergo  fuisse  peculiare  apostolorum  munus  dare  Spiritum  Sanctum :  Isidor.— -« 
Ckiiius  in  8.  Actuum  Apostolorum. 
K  In  Eph.  iv.  **  P^  0£Iq.  f^cples.  cap.  $7, 
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he  takes  who  abides  without  confirmation,  brought  remedy 
as  far  as  he  could,  and  commanded  that  in  the  absence  of 
bishops  they  should  be  anointed  by  the  priest  :^  and  there- 
fore it  is  by  some  supposed  that  "  factum  valet,  fieri  non  de- 
buit,"  <^  the  thing  ought  not  to  be  done  but  in  the  proper 
and  appointed  way ;"  but  when  it  is  done,  it  is  valid ;  just 
as  in  the  case  of  baptism  by  a  layman  or  woman.  Nay, 
though  some  canons  say  it  is  '  actio  irrita,'  '  the  act  is  null,'* 
yet  for  this  there  is  a  salvo  pretended ;  for  sometimes  an  ac- 
tion is  said  to  be  '  irrita'  in  law,  which  yet  nevertheless  is 
of  secret  and  permanent  value,  and  ought  not  to  be  done 
again.  Thusif  a  priest  be  promoted  by  simony,  it  is  said, 
*'  sacerdos  non  est,  sed  inaniter  tantum  dicitur,"  "  he  is  but 
vainly  called  a  priest,  for  he  is  no  priest ^''^  So  Sixtus  11. 
said,  '  that  if  a  bishop  ordain  in  another'^s  diocess,  the  ordi- 
nation is  void  ;^  and  in  the  law  it  is  said, '  that  if  a  bishop  be 
consecrated  without  his  clergy  and  the  congregation,  the 
consecration  is  null  f  and  yet  these  later  and  fiercer  consti- 
tutions do  not  determine  concerning  the  natui'al  event  of 
things,  but  of  the  legal  and  canonical  approbation. 

To  these  things  I  answer,  that  St.  Ambrose's  saying  that 
*  in  Egypt,  the  presbyters  consign  in  the  bishops*  absence,' 
does  not  prove  that  they  ever  did  confirm  or  impose  hands 
on  the  baptized  for  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  because 
that  very  passage  being  related  by  St.  Austin^,  the  more  ge- 
neral word  of  ^consign'  is  rendered  by  the  plainer  and  more 
particular  *  consecrant,' '  they  consecrate,*  meaning  the  bless- 
ed eucharist ;  which  was  not  peflnitted  primitively  to  a  simple 
priest  to  do  in  the  bishop's  absence  without  leave;  only 
in  Egypt  it  seems  they  had  a  general  leave,  and  the  bishop's 
absence  was  an  interpretative  consent.  But  besides  this, 
^  consignantf  is  best  interpreted  by  the  practice  of  the  church, 
of  which  I  shall  presently  give  an  account ;  they  might,  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishop,  consign  with  oil  upon  the  top  of 
the  head,  but  not  in  the  forehead ;  much  less  impose  hands, 
.  or  confirm,  or  minister  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  the  case  was 
this. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  church,  that,  to  represent  the 

*  I.  Qu.  1.  cap.  Qui  volt  1.  et  2  Epist.  2.  de  Episc.  Ordinant^.  1  qUt  9*  C* 
In  muliis.  Clement,  de  Elect,  cap.  In  plerisque. 
^  Qu.  V.etN.T.  qu.  101. 
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grace  which  was  ministered  in  confirmation,  the  unction 
Arom  above,  they  used  oil  and  balsam;  and  so  constantly 
used  this  in  their  confirmations,  that  from  the  ceremony  it 
had  the  appellation:  "  sacramentum  chrismatis/'  St.  Aus- 
tin ^  calls  it ; — h  fAvpo)  reXe/o/ffif,  so  Dipnysius.     Now  because 
at  the  baptism  of  the  adult  Christians,  and  (by  imitation  of 
that)  of  infants,  confirmation  and  baptism  were  usually  mi- 
nistered at  the  same  time ;  the  unction  was  not  only  used  to 
persons  newly  baptized,  but  anotlier  unction  was  added  as 
a  ceremony  in  baptism  itself,  and  was  used  immediately  be- 
fore baptism ;   and  the  oil  was  put  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  three  times  was  the  party  signed.     So  it  was  then,  as 
we  find  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy.     But  besides  this 
unction  with  oil  in  baptismal  preparations,  and  pouring  oil 
into  the  baptismal  water,  we  find  another  unction  after  the 
baptism  was  finished.    For  they  bring  the  baptized  person 
"  again  to  the  bishop  (saith  St.  Dionysius  "),  who  assigning 
the  man  with  hallowed  chrism,  gives  him  the  holy  eucharist." 
This  they  called  x^ttriv  reKswrociv,  "  tlie  perfective  or  con- 
summating unction ;"  this  was  that  which  was  used  when 
the  bishop  confirmed  the  baptized  person :    "for  to  him 
who  is  initiated  by  the  most  holy  initiation  of  the  divine 
generation  (that  is,  to  him  who  hath  been  baptized,  saith 
Pachimeres,  the  paraphrast  of  Dionysius),  the  perfective 
unction  of  chrism  gives  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."— This  is 
that  which  the  Laodicean  "  council  calls  xp^ea^ai  i^sri  to  /Sa^r- 
TKf/juxf  **  to  be  anointed  after  baptism."    Both  these  unctions 
were  intimated  by  Theophilus  Antiocheiius :  TtV  Ss  avdqojvos 

"  Every  man  that  is  born  into  the  world,  and  every  man  that 
is  a  champion,  is  anointed  with  oil :"  that  to  baptism,  this 
alluding  to  confirmation. 

Now  this  chrism  was  frequently  ministered  immediately 
after  baptism,  in  the  cities  where  the  bishop  was  present :  but 
in  villages  and  little  towns  where  the  bishop  was  not  present, 
it  could  not  be ;  but  bishops  were  forced  at  their  opportuni- 
ties to  go  abroad  and  perfect  what  was  wanting,  as  it  was  in 
the  example  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  Samaritans.  "  Non 
quidem  abnuo  banc  esse  ecclesiarum  consuetudinem,  ut  ad 
eos  qui  longe  in  minoribus  urbibus  per  presbyteros  et  diaco- 

I  Lib.  2.  contr.  Liter.  Petiliaui^  c.  104.     m  Eccles,  Hier.  cap.  2.     p  Can.  48 
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nos  baptizati  sunt^  episcopus  ad  invQcationem  Sancti  Spi- 
ritus  manum  impositurus  excurrat:"  *^  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  churchy  that  when  persons  are  in  lesser  cities  baptized 
iy  priests  and  deacons,  the  bishop  uses  to  trayel  far^  that  he 
may  lay  hands  on  them  for  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit**," But  because  this  could  not  always  be  done>  and  be- 
cause many  baptis^ed  persons  died  before  such  an  opportunity 
could  be  had ;  the  church  took  up  a  custom>  that  the  bishop 
should  consecrate  the  chrismji  and  send  it  to  the  villages 
and  little  cities  distant  from  the  metropolis,  and  that  the 
priestd  should  anoint  the  baptized  with  it.  But  still  they 
kept  this  part  of  it  sacred  and  peculiar  to  the  bishop ;  1.  That 
no  chrism  should  be  used  but  what  the  bishop  consecrated ; 
2.  That  the  priests  should  anoint  the  head  of  the  baptized, 
but  at  no  hand  the  forehead,  for  that  was  still  reserved  for 
the  bishop  to  do  when  he  confirmed  them.  And  this  is  evi- 
dent in  the  epistle  of  Pope  Innocentius  the  First,  above 
quoted.  "  Nam  presbyteris,  seu  extra  episcopum  seu  prae- 
sente  episcopo  baptizant,  chrismate  baptizatos  ungere  licet, 
sed  quod  ab  episcopo  fuerit  consecratum  j  non  tamen  fron- 
tem  ex  eodem  oleo  signare,  quod  solis  debetur  episcopis, 
cAm  tradunt  Spiritum  Paracletum,"  Now  this  the  bishops 
did,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  baptized,  but  by 
this  ceremony  to  excite  the  '  votum  confirmationis,'  that 
they  who  could  not  actually  be  confirmed,  might  at  least 
have  it  '  in  voto '  *  in  desire,'  and  in  ecclesiastical  representa- 
tion. This,  as  some  think,  was  first  introduced  by  Pope  Syl- 
vester: and  this  is  the  consignation  which  the  priests  of 
Egypt  used  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  j  and  this  became 
afterward  the  practice  in  other  churches. 

But  this  was  no  part  of  the  holy  rite  of  confirmation, 
but  a  ceremony  annexed  to  it  ordinarily ;  from  thence  trans- 
mitted to  baptism,  first  by  imitation,  afterward  by  way  of 
supply  and  in  defect  of  the  opportunities  of  confirmation 
episcopal.  And  therefore  we  find  in  the  first  Arausican 
council  P,  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  First  and  Theodosius  junior, 
it  was  decreed,  "  that  in  baptism  every  one  should  receive 
chrism  :  *  de  eo  autem  qui  in  baptismate,  qu&c\inque  neces- 
sitate faciente,  chrismatus  non  fuerit,  in  confirmatione  sa- 
cerdos  commonebitur  :*  '  if  the  baptized  by  any  intervening 

^  S.  HUron.  adv.  Lucifer,  ante  Med.  P  Cap.  1* 
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accident  or  necessity  was  not  anointed^  the  bishop  should 
be  advertised  of  it  in  confirmation ;'  ^  meaning,  that  then  it 
must  be  done.  For  the  chrism  was  but  a  ceremony  annexed, 
no  part  of  either  rite  essential  to  it ;  but  yet  they  thought  it 
necessaryi  by  reason  of  some  opinions  then  prevailing  in  the 
church.  But  here  the  rites  themselves  are  clearly  distin- 
guished ;  and  this  of  confirmation  was  never  permitted  to 
mere  presbyters.  Innocentius  the  Third,  a  great  canonist 
and  of  great  autborityi  gives  a  full  evidence  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  '^  Per  frontis  cbrismationem  maniis  impositio  designa-^ 
tur,  quia  per  earn  Spiritus  Sanctus  per  augmentum  datur  et 
robur«  Uude  c^m  cseteras  unctiones  simplex  sacerdos  vel 
presbyter  valeat  exhibere,  banc  non  nisi  summus  sacerdos 
vel  presbyter  valeat  exhibere,  id  est,  episcopus  conferre;" 
<'  By  anointing  of  the  forehead  the  imposition  of  hands  is  de- 
signedi  because  by  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  for  increase 
and  strength ;  therefore  when  a  single  priest  may  give  the 
other  unctions,  yet  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  the  chief 
priesti  that  is,  the  bishop."— *And  therefore  to  the  question. 
What  shall  be  done  if  a  bishop  may  not  be  had  ?  the  same 
Innocentius  answers,  "  It  is  safer  and  without  danger  wholly 
to  omit  ity  than  to  have  it  rashly  and  without  authority  mi- 
nistered by  any  other ;  *  cxJm  umbra  quaedam  ostendatur  in 
opere,  Veritas  autem  non  subeat  in  efiectu ;'  '  for  it  is  a  mere 
shadow  without  truth  or  real  efiect,*  when  any  one  else  does 
it  but  the  person  whom  God  hath  appointed  to  this  ministra- 
tion." And  no  approved  man  of  the  church  did  ever  say  to 
the  contrary,  till  Richard,  primate  of  Armagh,  commenced  a 
new  opinion,  from  whence,  Thomas  of  Walden  says,  that 
Wicklifie  borrowed  his  doctrine  to  trouble  the  church  in  this 
particular. 

What  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church  was  in  the  purest 
timesy  I  have  already,  I  hope,  sufficiently  declared ;  what  it 
was  afterward,  when  the  ceremony  of  chrism  was  as  much 
remarked  as  the  rite  to  which  it  ministered,  we  find  fully  de- 
clared by  Rabanus  Maurus^:  '^Signatur  baptizatus  cum 
chrismate  per  sacerdotem  in  capitis  summitate,  per  Pontifi- 
cem  ver5  in  fronte  \  ut  priori  unctione  significetur  Spiritiis 
Sancti  super  ipsum  descensio  ad  habitationem  Deo  conse- 
crandam ;  in  secunda  quoque,  ut  ejus  Spiritus  Sancti  septi- 

q  Pe  Instit.  Cleric,  lib.  1.  c.  90. 
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formis  gratia,  cum  omni  plenitudine  sanctitatis  et  sciential 
et  virtutis,  venire  in  hominem  declaretur :  tunc  enim  ipse 
Spiritus  Sanctus  post  mundata  et  benedicta  corpora  atque 
aniinas  liberi  d.  Patre  descendit,  ut  una  cum  sua  visitatione 
sanctificaret  et  illustraret ;  et  nunc  in  hominem  ad  hoc  venit, 
ut  signaculum  fidei,  quod  in  fronte  suscepit,  faciat  cum  donis 
coelestibus  repletum,  et  sua  gratiSl  confortatum,  intrepidd  et 
audacter  coram  regibus  et  potestatibus  hujus  seculi  portare, 
ac  nomen  Christi  Uber&  voce  prsedicare :"  '^  In  baptism  the 
baptized  was  anointed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  in  confirmation 
on  Uie  forehead :  by  that  was  signified  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  preparing  a  habitation  for  himself;  by  this  was  declared 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  his  sevenfold  gifts,  with 
all  fulness  of  knowledge  and  spiritual  understanding." 
These  things  were  signified  by  the  appendant  ceremony; 
but  the  rights  were  ever  distinguished,  and  did  not  only  sig- 
nify and  declare,  but  efiect,  these  graces  by  the  ministry  of 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands. 

The  ceremony  the  church  instituted  and  used  as  she 
pleased,  and  gave  in  what  circumstances  they  would  choose ; 
and  new  propositions  entered,  and  customs  changed,  and  de- 
putations were  made ;  and  the  bishops,  in  whom  by  Christ 
was  placed  the  fulness  of  ecclesiastical  power,  concredited 
to  the  bishops  and  deacons  so  much  as  their  occasions  and 
necessities  permitted :  and  because  in  those  ages  and  places 
where  the  external  ceremony  was  regarded,  it  may  be,  more 
than  the  inward  mystery  or  the  rite  of  divine  appointment, 
they  were  apt  to  believe  that  the  chrism  or  exterior  imction, 
delegated  to  the  priest's  ministry  after  the  episcopal  conse« 
cration  of  it,  might  supply  the  want  of  episcopal  confirma* 
tion ;  it  came  to  pass  that  new  opinions  were  entertained, 
and  the  regulars,  the  friars  and  the  Jesuits,  who  were  always 
too  little  friends  to  the  episcopal  power,  from  which  they 
would  fain  have  been  wholly  exempted,  pubUcly  taught  (in 
England  especially),  that  chrism  ministered  by  them  with 
leave  from  the  Pope  did  do  all  that  which  ordinarily  was  to 
be  done  in  episcopal  confirmation.  For,  as  TertuUian  comr 
plained  in  his  time,  *'  Quibus  fuit  propositum  aUter  docendi, 
eos  necessitas  coegit  aliter  disponendi  instrumenta  doctrinse;'* 
'*  They  who  had  purposes  of  teaching  new  doctrines,  were 
constrained  otherwise  to  dispose  of  the  instruments  and  ri- 
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tuals  appertaining  to  their  doctrines."  These  men,  to  serve 
ends,  destroyed  the  article,  and  overthrew  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline and  unity  of  the  primitive  church.  But  they  were 
justly  censured  by  the  theological  faculty  at  Paris,  and  the 
censure  well  defended  by  Hallier,  one  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne;  whither  L  refer  the  reader  that  is  curious  in  little 
things. 

But  for  the  main :  it  was  ever  called  *'  confirmatio  epis- 
copalis,  et  impositio  manuum  episcoporum  ;'*  which  our 
English  word  well  expresses,  and  perfectly  retains  the  use ; 
we  know  it  by  the  common  name  of  "  bishopping  of  chil- 
dren." I  shall  no  further  insist  upon  it,  only  I  shall  observe 
that  there  is  a  vain  distinction  brought  into  the  schools  and 
glosses  of  the  canon  law,  of  a  minister  ordinary,  and  extra- 
ordinary ;  all  allowing  that  the  bishop  is  appointed  the  ordi- 
nary minister  of  confirmation,  but  they  would  fain  innovate, 
and  pretend,  that  in  some  cases  others  may  be  ministers  ex- 
traordinary. This  device  is  of  infinite  danger  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  sacred  order  of  the  ministry,  and  disparks 
the  enclosures,  and  lays,  all  in  common,  and  makes  men 
supreme  controllers  of  the  orders  of  God,  and  lies  upon  a 
false  principle  ;  for  in  true  divinity,  and  by  the  economy  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  ds  there  can  be  no  minister  of  any  divine 
ordinance  but  he  that  is  of  divine  appointment,  there  can  be 
none  but  the  ordinary  minister.  I  do  not  say  that  God  is 
tied  to  this  way;  he  cannot  be  tied  but  by  himself:  and 
therefore  Christ  gave  a  special  commission  to  Ananias  to 
baptize  and  to  confirm  St  Paul,  and  he  gave  the  Spirit  to  Cor- 
nelius even  before  he  was  baptized,  and  he  ordained  St.  Paul 
to  be  an  apostle  without  the  ministry  of  man.  But  this  I 
say,  that  though  God  can  make  ministers  extraordinary,  yet 
man  cannot ;  and  they  that  go  about  to  do  so,  usurp  the 
power  of  Christ,  and  snatch  from  his  hand  what  he  never  in- 
tended to  part  with.  The  apostles  admitted  others  into  a 
part  of  their  care  and  of  their  power ;  but  when  they  intended 
to  employ  them  in  any  ministry,  they  gave  them  so  much  of 
their  order  as  would  enable  them ;  but  a  person  of  a  lower 
order  could  never  be  deputed  minister  of  actions  appropriate 
to  the  higher:  which  is  the  case  of  confirmation,  by  the  prac* 
tice  and  tradition  of  the  apostles,  and  by  the  universal  prac- 
tice and  doctrine  of  the  primitive  catholic  ghurch,  by  which 
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bishops  only,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  were  alone  the 
mihisters  of  confirmation :  and  therefore  if  any  man  else 
usurp  it,  let  them  answer  it ;  they  do  hurt  indeed  to  them- 
selves, bat  do  no  benefit  to  others,  to  whotn  they  minister 
shadows  instead  of  substances. 


SECTION  V. 

The  whole  Procedure  or  Ritual  of  Confirmation  is  by 
Prayer  and  Imposition  of  Hands. 

I'he  heart  and  the  eye  are  lift  up  to  God  to  bring  blessings 
from  him,  and  so  is  the  band  too ;  but  this  also  falls  upon  the 
people,  and  rests  there,  to  apply  the  descending  blessing  to 
the  proper  and  prepared  suscipient.  God  governed  the  people 
of  Israel  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron : 


et  calidee  fectre  silentia  turbie 


Majestate  maniis ; 

and  both  under  Moses  and  under  Christ,  wheneveT  the  pre- 
sident of  religion  did  bless  the  people,  he  lifted  up  his  hand 
ever  the  congregation ;  and  when  he  blessed  a  single  person, 
be  laid  his  hand  upon  him.  This  was  the  rite  used  by  Jacob 
and  the  patriarchs,  by  kings  and  prophets,  by  all  tiie  emi« 
tiently  religious  in  the  synagogue,  and  by  Christ  himself  when 
he  blessed  the  children  which  were  brought  to  him,  and  by 
the  apostles  when  they  blessed  and  confirmed  the  baptized 
converts ;  and  whom  else  can  the  church  follow  i  The  apos- 
tles did  so  to  the  Christians  of  Samaria,  to  them  of  Ephe- 
sus;  and  St.  Paul  describes  this  whole  mystery  by  the  ri« 
tual  part  of  it,  calling  it  *'  the  foundation  of  the  imposition 
of  hands'."  It  is  the  solemnity  of  blessing,  and  the  solemn 
nity  and  application  of  paternal  prayer.  T/w  yip  evitiiii^i 
Xitpai  rim  is  c^Xoy^Jci;  said  Clement*  of  Alexandria} 
^^  Upon  whom  shall  he  lay  his  hands  ?  whom  shall  he  bless  f^ 
*^"  Quid  enim  aliud  est  impositio  manuum,  nisi  oratio  super 
hominem  T*  said  St.  Austin ;  *'  The  bishop's  laying  his  hands 
on  the  people,  what  is  it  but  the  solemnity  of  prayer  for 
them  ?"  that  is,  a  prayer  made  by  those  saored  persons  who 

«•  Heb.  vi.  2.  •  Pelag.  lib.  S.  c.  11. 
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by  Christ  are  appointed  to  pray  for  them^  and  to  bless  in  his 
name  r  and  so  indeed  are  all  the  ministers  of  the  churchy 
baptism,  consecration  of  the  blessed  eucharist,  absolution^ 
Ordination,  visitation  of  the  sick ;  they  are  all  ^in  genere  ora^ 
tionis,*  they  are  nothing  but  solemn  and  appointed  '  prayer' 
by  an  intrusted  and  a  gracious  person,  specificated  by  a  pro^i 
per  order  to  the  end  of  the  blessing  then  designed.  And 
therefore,  when  St.  James  commanded  that  tiie  sick  persons 
should  *'  send  for  the  elders  of  the  church/'  he  adds,  "  and 
let  them  pray  over  them  ;*'  that  is,  lay  their  hands  on  the 
sick,  and  pray  for  them;  that  is  praying  oyer  them:  it  is 

*  adumbratio  dextrse'  (as  TertuUian  calls  it),  •  the  right  hand 
of  him  that  ministers,  overshadows'  the  person,  for  whom  the 
solemn  prayer  is  to  be  made. 

This  is  the  oflBce  of  the  tulers  of  the  church ;  fbr  they  in 
the  divine  eutaicy  are  made  your  superiors :  they  aref  indeed 

*  your  servants  for  Jesus*s  sake,'  but  they  '  are  over  you  in 
the  Lord,*  and  therefore  are  from  the  Lord  appointed  to  bless 
the  people  *  for  "without  cdntradiction,^'  saith  the  Apostle^ 
'*  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater*  5"  that  is,  God  hath  ap- 
pointed the  superiors  in  religion  to  be  the  great  ministers  of 
prayer,  he  hath  made  them  the  gracious  persons,  them  he 
will  hear,  those  he  hath  commanded  to  convey  your  needs 
to  God,  and  God's  blessings  to  you,  and  to  ask  a  blessing  is 
to  desire  them  to  ptay  for  you ;  them,  I  say,  "  whom  God 
most  respecteth  for  their  piety  and  zeal  that  way,  or  else 
regardeth  for  that  their  place  and  calling  bind  them  above 
others  to  do  this  duty,  sucb  as  are  natural  and  spiritual 
fathers  V* 

It  is  easy  for  profkne  persons  td  deride  these  things,  ni 
they  do  all  religion  which  is  Hot  conveyed  to  them  by  sense 
or  natural  demonstrations :  but  the  economy  of  the  Spirit 
and  *'  the  things  of  God  are  spiritually  discerned."-^*'  The 
Spirit  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  no  man  knows  whence 
it  comes,  and  whither  it  goes;**  and  the  operations  are  dis- 
cerned by  faith,  and  received  by  love  and  by  obedience. 
"  Date  mihi  Christianum,  et  intelligit  quod  dico ;"  *^  None 
but  true  Christians  understand  and  feel  these  things,"  But 
of  this  we  are  sure,  that  in  all  the  times  of  Moses's  law, 
while  the  synagogue  was  standing,  and  in  all  the  days  of 

t  Heb.  vii«  T.  «  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol  lib.  5.  sect.  66. 
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Christianity,  so  long  as  men  loved  religion^  and  walked  in 
the  Spirit,  and  minded  the  affairs  of  their  souls,  to  have  the 
prayers  an^  the  blessing  of  the  fathers  of  the  synagogue  and 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  was  esteemed  no  small  part  of  their 
religioo,  and  so  they  went  to  heaven.  But  that  which  I  in- 
tend to  say  is  this,  that  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  were 
the  whole  procedure  in  the  Christian  rite^ :  and  because  this 
ministry  was  most  signally  performed  by  this  ceremony,  and 
was  also  by  St.  Paul  called  and  noted  by  the  name  of  the  ce- 
remony, '  imposition  of  hands ;'  this  name  was  retained  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  this  manner  of  ministering  confir- 
mation was  all  that  was  in  the  commandment  or  institution. 

But  because,  in  confirmation,  we  receive  the  unction  firom 
above,  that  is,  then  we  are  most  signally  '  made  kings  and 
priests  unto  God,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,'  and  to  en- 
able us  to  '  seek  the  kingdom  of  Ood  and  the  righteousness 
of  it,'  and  that  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  Scripture 
called  ^  the  unction  from  above  -^  the  church  of  God  in  early 
ages  made  use  of  this  allegory,  and  passed  it  into  an  exter- 
nal ceremony  and  representation  of  the  mystery,  to  signify 
the  inward  grace. 

Post  inscripta  oleo  frontis  signacula,  per  quse 
Unguentum  regale  datum  est^  et  chriama  perenne  '• 

«  We  are  consigned  on  the  forehead  with  oil,  and  a  royal 
nnction  and  an  eternal  chrism  are  given  to  us :"  so  Pruden- 
tius^^  gives  testimony  of  the  ministry  of  cpnfirma(tion  in  his 
time.  Toi^ro  (pv\afycre  £<t7iXov*  Wyraiv  yxq  strri  rot^ro  iiSaX' 
Tixov,  xaOoj^  dprlcas  rmovaarz  rov  i^aKaqiou  *latiwou  Xiy ovrof 
xa\  zso>Xi  wcgJ  rovrou  xpiayMtTis  ^iXbffb^oDvrSf,  said  St.  Cy- 
ril :  ''  Preserve  this  unction  pure  and  spodess :  for  it  teaches 
you  all  things,  as  you  have  heard  the  blessed  St  John  speak- 
ing and  philosophizing  many  things  of  this  holy  chrisms.'* 
Upon  this  account  the  holy  fathers  used  to  bless  and  conse- 
crate oil  and  balsam,  that,  by  an  external  signature,  they 
might  signify  the  inward  unction  effected  in  confirmation. 
MtJpoy  rovro  ovk  g^r*  xJ/iXov,  ovi*  as  «v  ns  embto*  xoivov  x«t 
E^ixXio0'<v,  dXKa,  K.pi(frov  yjzpKTfjLx^  xai  TlvBVfAurof  aylov  tsapoV" 
cia^    ryif   olut^s   Oeo-nQTOf    h^pynriKov  yiyo/ABvov,    '*  This   chrism 

is  not  simple  or  common  when  it  is  blessed,  but  the  gift  of 
35  Pnidenl.  in  '4'«K*(^X"f'        I  A.  D,  400.         »  Calech*  Mystag.  t. 
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Christ,  and  the  presence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  were  effect- 
ing the  divinity  itself;*'  the  body  is  indeed  anointed  with 
visible  ointment,  but  is  alio  sanctified  by  the  holy  and  quick- 
ening Spirit:  so  St.  Cyril.  I  find  in  him  and  in  some  late  sy- 
nods* other  pretty  significi^ons'*and  allusions  made  by  this 
ceremony  of  chrisms.  '^  Nos  autem  pro  igne  visibili,  qui  die 
Pentecostes  super  apostolos  apparuit,  oleum  sanctum,  ma** 
teriam  nempe  ignis  ex  apostolorum  traditione,  ad  confir- 
mandum  adhibemus :"  ''  This  using  of  oil  was  instead  of  the 
baptism  with  fire,  which  Christ  baptized  his  apostles  with  in 
Pentecost ;  and  oil,  being  the  most  proper  matter  of  fire,  is 
therefore  used  in  confirmation." 

That  this  was  the  ancient  ceremony  is  without  doubt,  and 
that  the  church  had  power  to  do  so  hath  no  question,  and  I 
add,  it  was  not  unreasonable ;  for  if  ever  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses the  mysteriousness  of  a  grace  conferred  by  an  exte- 
rior ministry  (as  this  is,  by  imposition  of  hands),  and  repre- 
sents it  besides  in  the  expression  and  analogy  of  any  sensi- 
ble thing,  that  expression  drawn  into  a  ceremony  will  not 
improperly  signify  the  grace,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  did 
choose  that  fcur  his  own  expression  and  representment.  In 
baptism  we  are  said  to  be  *'  buried  with  Christ."  The  church 
does  according  to  the  analogy  of  that  expression,  when  she 
immerges  the  catechumen  in  the  font ;  for  then  she  repre- 
sents the  same  thing  which  the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  to  be 
represented  in  that  sacrament:  the  church  did  but  the  same 
thing  when  she  used  chrism  in  this  ministration.  This  I 
speak  in  justification  of  that  ancient  practice :  but  because 
there  v/as  no  command  for  it,  \6yos  yeypacfjLfjLivos  ovk  eari,  said 
St.  Basil ** ;  *'  concerning  chrism  there  is  no  written  word,^ 
that  is,  of  the  ceremony  there  is  not ;  he  said  it  not  of  the 
whole  rite  of  confirmation ;  therefore  though  to  this  we  are 
all  bound,- — ^yet  as  to  the  anointing,  the  church  is  at  liberty, 
and  hath  with  sufficient  authority  omitted  it  in  our  ministra- 
tions. 

In  the  liturgy  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  bishops  used 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  foreheads  of  them  that  were 
to  be  confirmed.  I  do  not  find  it  since  forbidden,  or  revoked 
by  any  expression  or  intimation,  saving  only  that  it  is  ornitr* 

*  Svoodus  BitDrieensis,  npud  Bochel.  lib.  1.  decret.  Ecel.  Gal,  lit,  5, 
^  !;  Lib,  de  Spir.  S.  cap.  17^ 
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ted  in  our  later  offices :  and  therefore  it  may  seem  to  be 
permitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops,  but  yet  not  be 
used  unless  where  it  may  be  for  .edification,  and  where  it 
may  be  by  the  consent  of  the  church,  at  least  by.  interprets^ 
tion;  concerning  which  I  have  nothing  else  to  interpose, 
but  t))at  neither  this,  nor  any  thing  else  which  is  not  of  the 
nature  and  institution  of  the  rite,  ought  to  be  done  by  pri- 
vate authority,  nor  ever  at  all  but  according  to  t^he  Apos^e's 
rule^  svax'ni^ovdjs  xaJ  xara.  ra|iv,  *  whatsoever  is  decent,  and 
whatsoever  is  according  to  order,'  that  is  to  be  done,  and 
nothing  else :  for  prayer  and  imposition  of  hand^  for  the  in- 
vocating  and  giving  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  that  are  in  the 
foundation  and  institution. 


SECTION  VI. 


Manif  great  Graces  and  Blessings  are  consequent  to  the 
worthy  Reception  and  due  Ministry  of  Confirmation. 

It  is  of  itself  enough,  when  it  is  fully  understood,  what  is 
said  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  at  the  first  ministration  of 
this  rite  J  *'  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ;^  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  to  the 
apostles,  when  he  commanded  them  in  Jerusalem  to  expect 
the  verification  of  his  glorious  promise,  "  they  were  endued 
with  virtue  from  on  high ;''  that  is,  with  strength  to  perform 
their  duty :  which  although  it  is  not  to  be  understood  excln- 
sively  to  the  other  rites  and  rainistries  of  the  church  of  di- 
vine appointmjent,  yet  it  is  properly  and  most  signally  trae, 
and  as  it  were  in  some  sense  appropriate  to  this.  For,  as 
Aquinas^  well  discourses,  the  grace  of  Christ  is  not  tied  to 
the  sacraments ;  b|it  even  this  spiritual  strength  and  virtue 
from  on  high  can  be  had  without  confirmation  :  as  without 
baptism  remission  of  sins  may  be  had ;  and  yet  we  believe 
one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  one  confirmation 
for  the  obtaining  this  virtue  from  on  high,  this  strength  of  the 
Spirit.  But  it  is  so  appropriate  to  it  by  promise  and  pecu- 
liarity of  ministration,  that  as,  without  the  desire  of  baptism, 
pur  siDs  are  not  pardoned,  so  without  ^t  least  tlie  desire  of 

P  ?wt.  8,  qu.  T^»  wt,  6,  fid  ynm. 
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confirmation,  we  cannot  receive  this  virtue  from  on 
which  is  appointed  to  descend  in  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit. 
It  is  true»  the  ministry  of  the  holy  jBuohari^t  is  greatly  ef^ 
feotiye  tq  this  purpose ;  apd  therefore  in  the  ages  of  ms^r* 
tyrs  the  bishops  were  careful  to  giye  the  people  the  hply 
communion  frequently.  '^  \Jt  qnos  tiftos  fmse  cpntra  adversa- 
rium  vqlehant,  mnnimento  Dominicae  si^turitatis  armavept»^ 
as  St.  Cyprian^  with  his  colleagues  wrote  to  Cornelius ;  '*  that 
those  whom  they  would  have  to  be  safe  against  the  conten- 
tions of  their  adversaries,  they  should  ^rm  then)  with  the 
guards  and  defences  of  the  Lord''s  fulness.^  Qut  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  for  the  more  perfect 
Christians,  and  it  is  for  the  increase  of  th^  graces  received 
fbrmeriiy,  and  therefore  it  is  for  remission  of  ^in^,  apd  yet  ia 
no  prejudice  to  the  necessity  qf  baptism  9  whose  proper  work 
is  remission  of  sins ;  and  therefore  neither  does  it  make  con*> 
firmation  unnecessary :  for  it  renews  the  wprk  of  both  the 
precedent  rites,  and  repairs  the  breaches,  and  adds  new 
energy,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  dispensations,  and  ia 
renewed  often,  whereas  the  others  are  but  once* 

BxceUent  therefore  are  the  words  of  John  OerspnS  the 
famous  chancellor  of  Paris,  to  this  purpose :  *'  It  may  be 
said  that  in  one  way  of  (^peaking  pppfirmatiQU  is  necessary, 
and  in  another  it  is  not.  Confirmation  is  not  neceasary,  as 
baptism  and  repentance,  for  without  these  salvatioi^  cannot 
be  bad.  This  necessity  is  absolute ;  but  there  is  ^,  cpudi- 
tippal  necessity.  Thus  if  a  man  would  not  becof^e  we^k,  it  is 
npoeesary  that  he  eat  his  meal  well.  And  so  con^rmatipn  is 
necessary>  that  the  spiritual  life  and  the  health*  gotten  in 
baptism,  may  be  preserved  in  strength  agaii^st  our  spiritual 
enemies-  For  this  is  given  for  strength.  Hepce  is  tfiat  paying 
of  Hugo  de  St.  Victore;  ^  What  dQes  it  profit  that  thou  art 

raised  up  by  baptism,  if  thou  art  not  able  tp  stand  by  cpnfirma^ 
tipn?'  Not  that  baptism  is  npt  of  value  unto  salvatipu  without 
confirmation;  but  because  he  who  is  fiot  pon^rn^ed,  will 
easily  fall,  and  too  readily  perish."  The  Spirit  pf  God  cpm^s 
which  way  he  pleases,  but  we  are  tied  tp  use  bi^  Pwn  eco- 
nomy, and  ejcpect  the  blessings  apppinted  by  bis  own  miw-; 
tries :  and  because  to  prayer  is  prpm^ed  we  sl^all  )*eceivp 
liviiatever  we  ask,  we  may  as  well  omit  the  receivings  t^  hply 
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eucharist,  pretending  that  prayer  alone  will  procure  the 
blessings  expected  in  the  other^ — ^as  well,  I  say,  as  omit  con- 
firmation, because  we  hope  to  be  strengthened  and  receive 
virtue  from  on  high  by  the  use  of  the  supper  of  the  Lord. 
Let  us  use  all  the  ministries  of  grace  in  their  season ;  for 
**  we  know  not  which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether 
they  shall  be  both  alike  good :"  this  only  we  know,  that  the 
ministries  which  God  appoints,  are  the  proper  seasons  and 
opportunities  of  grace. 

This  power  from  on  high,  which  is  the  proper  blessing 
of  confirmation,  was  expressed,  not  only  in  speaking  with 
tongues  and  doing  miracles, — for  much  of  this  they  had  be- 
fore they  received  the  Holy  Ghost,— but  it  was  effected  in  spi- 
ritual and  internal  strengths ;  they  were  not  only  enabled  for 
the  service  of  the  church,  but  were  endued  with  courage,  and 
wisdom,  and  Christian  fortitude,  and  boldness,  to  confess 
the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  unity  of  heart  and  mind, 
singleness  of  heart,  and  joy  in  God ;  when  it  was  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  church,  miracles  were  done  in  confirmations; 
and  St.  Bernard,  in  the  life  of  St.  Malachias,  tells  that  St. 
Malchus,  bishop  of  Lismore  in  Ireland,  confirmed  a  lunatic 
child,  and  at  the  same  time  cured  him :  but  such  things  as 
these  are  extra-regular  and  contingent.  This  which  we  speak 
of,  is  a  regular  ministry,  and  must  have  a  regular  effect. 

St.  Austin  said  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  confirmation  was' 
given  "  ad  dilatanda  ecclesiae  primordia,**  '^  for  the  propagat- 
ing Christianity  in  the  beginnings  of  the  church." — St.  Jerome 
says,  it  was  "  propter  honorem  sacerdotii,"  "  for  the  honour 
of  the  priesthood." — ^Ambrose  says,  it  was  *'  ad  confirma- 
tionem  unitatis  in  ecclesia  Christi  ;^/^  for  the  confirmation  of 
unity  in  the  church  of-  Christ."— And  they  all  say  true:  but 
the  first  was  by  the  miraculous  consignations,  which  did  ac- 
company this  ministry ;  and  the  other  two  were  by  reason  that 
the  mysteries  were  ri  '^poreXsadivra  vvo  rov  eiriaxovov,  they 
were  appropriated  to  the  ministry  of  the  bishop,  who  is 
'  caput  unitatis,'  *  the  head,'  the  last  resort,  the  firmament  'of 
unity'  in  the  church.  These  effects  were  regular  indeed,  but 
they  were  incident  and  accidental :  there  are  effects  yet  more 
proper,  and  of  greater  excellency. 

Now  if  we  will  understand  in  general  what  excellent 
fruits  are  consequent  to  this  dispensation,  we  mtiy  best  re- 
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ceive  the  notice  of  them  from  the  fountain  itself,  out  blessed 
Saviour.  ''  He  that  believes,  out  of  his  belly  (as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith^)  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  waters.  But  this  he 
spake  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  re- 
ceive."— This  is  evidently  spoken  of  the  Spirit,  which  came 
down  in  Pentecost^  which  was  promised  to  all  that  should 
believe  in  Christ,  and  which  the  apostles  ministered  by  im- 
position of  hands,  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  being  the  exposi- 
tor ;  and  it  can  signify  no  less,  but  that  a  spring  of  life 
should  be  put  into  the  h^art  of  the  confirmed,  to  water.the 
plants  of  God ;  that  they  should  become  ^  trees/  not  only 
^planted  by  the  water-side'  (for  so  it  was  in  David^s  time; 
and  in  all  the  ministry  of  the  Old  Testament)  ;  but  having  '  a 
river  of  living  water '  within  them  to  make  them  '  fruitful  of 
good  works,'  and  ^  bringing  their  fruit  in  due  season,  fruits 
worthy  of  amendment  in  life.* 

1.  But  the  principal  thing  is  this:  confirmation  is  the 
consummation  and  perfection,  thexorroboration  and  strength, 
of  baptism  and  baptismal  grace ;  for  in  baptism  we  under- 
take to  do  our  duty,  but  n  confirmation  we  receive  strength 
to  do  it;  in  baptism  othen  promise  for  us,  in  confirmation  we 
undertake  for  ourselves,  we  ease  our  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers of  their  burden  and  take  it  upon  our  own  shoul- 
ders, together  with  the  advantage  of  the  prayers  of  the 
bishop  and  all  the  churcl  made  then  on  our  behalf;  in  bap- 
tism we  give  up  our  name  to  Christ,  but  in  confirmation  we 
put  our  seal  to  the  profe^ion,  and  God  puts  his  seal  to  the 
promise.  It  is  very  remtrkable  what  St.  Paul  says  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  being  Christians,  h  rSf  a/?x?f  rhv  Xpiarov 
\6yofy ''  the  word  of  the  biginning  of  Christ* :"  Christ  begins 
with  us,  he  gives  us  his  W(rd  and  admits  us,  and  we  by  others' 
hands  are  brought  in,  rv7t>9  SiSax^f  bU  ov  ^a^eWQ^jTs,  it  is  the 
"  form  of  doctrine,  unto  yhich  ye  were  delivered."  Cajetan 
observes  right,  that  this  is  a  new  and  emphatical  way  of 
speaking :  we  are  whollj  immerged  in  our  fundamentals ; 
other  things  are  deliverel  to  us,  but  we  are  delivered  up  "v 
unto  these.  This  is  dont  in  baptism  and  catechism;  and 
what  was  the  event  of  it  ?  "  Being  then  made  free  from  sin, 
ye  became  the  servants  o:'  righteousness  i^."  Your  baptism 
was  for  the  remission  of  sins  there,  and  then  ye  were  made 

f  John,  vU.  88.  5  Rom.  vi.  17.  »»  Ver.  18. 
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free  from  that  bondage :  and  what  then  ?  why  then  in  the 
next  place^  when  ye  came  to  consummate  this  procedure, 
when  the  baptized  was  confirmed,  then  he  became  a  aervaot 
of  righteousness,  that  is,  then  the  Holy  Qhost  descended  upon 
you,  enabled  you  to  walk  in  the  Spirit ;  then  the  seed  of  God 
was  thrown  into  your  hearts  by  a  celestieil  influence.  '^  Spi- 
ritus  Sanctus  in  baptisterio  plenitudinem  tribuit  ad  innocen^ 
tiam,  sed  in  confirmatione  augmentum  praestat  ad  gratiam," 
said  Eusebius  Emissenus^ :  /^  In  baptism  we  are  made  inno« 
oent»  in  confirmation  we  receive  the  increase  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace ;''  in  that  we  are  regenerated  unto  life,  in  this  we  axe 
strengthened  unto  battle.  ''  Dono  sapientise  illuminamur, 
aedificamur,  erudimur,  instruimur,  confirmamur,  ut  illam 
Sancti  Spiritus  vocem  audire  possimus,  Intellectumtibi  dabo, 
et  instruam  te  in  hac  vitfi.  qu&  gradieris,^'  said  P.  Melchiades  ^; 
''  We  are  enlightened  by  the  gift  of  wisdom,  we  are  built  up, 
taught,  instructed,  and  confirmed ;  so  tl^at  we  may  hear  that 
voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  will  give  unto  ^hee  an  understand- 
ing heart,  and  teach  thee,  in  the  way  wherein  thou  shalt 
walk :''  for  so, 

Signari  populos  effuso  pignore  saDcto^ 
Miiandtt  virtutis  opus  * ; 

"  It  is  a  wprk  of  great  and  wonderfcl  power,  when  the  holy 
pledge  of  God  is  poured  forth  ypn  th^  people." — ^This  ifi 
that  power  from  on  high,  which  firs;  descended  in  Pentecost 
and  afterward  was  ministered  by  pnyerand  iinposition  of  the 
apostolical  and  episcopal  hands,  a^d  comes  after  the  other 
gift  of  remission  of  sins.  ^'  Vides  \\xbd  non  simpliciter  hoo 
fit,  sed  multa  opus  est  virtute,  ut  deuir  Spiritus  Sanctiis.  Non 
enim  idem  est  assequi  remissionen  peccatorum,  et  accipere 
virtutem  illam/'  said  St.  Cbrysoston  " ;  "  Yqu  see  that  this 
is  not  easily  done,  but  there  is  i^ed  of  jnuch  power  from  on 
high  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  t  is  not  all  one  to  obtain 
remission  of  sins,  and  to  have  reanved  this  virtue  or  power 
from  above." — "  Quamvis  enim  coitinu6  trapisituris  su^ciant 
regenerationis  beneficia,  victuris  t^men  necessaria  sunt  pon- 
firmationis  auxilia,"  said  Melchiaces  :  *'  Although  to  them 
that  die  presently,  the  benefits  oi  regeneration  (baptism;^) 

*  Serm.  de  Pentecoste. 

^  Habetur  apud  Giatian.  de  Condecrat  dist.  5.  c.  I^piritus  S, 

I  T^Tiul.  ftdv^rg.  Mw^ion.  lib-  C»r.  c,3,         »  Homil  18.  In  Act»» 
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are  sufficient^  yet  to  them  that  live  the  auxiliaries  of  confirm 
mation  are  necessary.  "^-^For,  according  to  that  saying  of  St 
Leo,  in  his  epistle  to  Nicetas  the  bishop  of  Aquilei&>  com" 
manding  that  heretics  returning  to  the  church  should  be  con^ 
firmed  with  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  imposition  of 
hands,  '^  they  have  only  received  the  form  of  baptism  ^  sine 
sanctifieationis  virtute/  ^  without  the  virtue  of  sanctification  ;^^^ 
meaning,  ^at  this  is  the  preper  effect  of  confirmation.  For, 
in  short)  ''  although  the  newlyJisted  soldiers  in  human  war-* 
fare  are  enrolled  in  the  number  of  them  that  are  to  fight,  yet 
they  are  not  brought  to  battle  till  they  be  more  trained  and 
exercised..  .  So  although  by  baptism  every  one  is  ascribed 
into  the  catalogue  of  believers,  yet  he  receives  more  strength 
^nd  grace  for  the  sustaining  and  overcoming  the  temptations 
of  the  fleshy  the  world,  and  the  devil,  only  by  imposition  of 
the  bishop^s  hands  :^^-«-^They  are  words  which  I  borrowed 
fron^  a  late  synod  at  Rheims.— That  is  the  first  remark  of 
blensing,  in  confirmation  we  receive  strength  to  do  all  that 
which  was  for  us . undertaken  in  baptism:  for  the  apostles 
themselves  (as  the  holy  fathers  observe)  were  timorous  in  th^ 
foith  until  they  were  confirmed  in  Pentecost ;  but  aft^r  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  they  waxed  valiant  in  the  f^th^ 
and  in  all  their  spiritual  combats. 

2.  In  confirmation  we  receive  the  Holy   Ghost  as  the 
earnest  of  our  inheritance,  as  the  seal  of  our  salvation :    K«<; 

saith  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  '^  We  therefore  call  it  a  seal  or 
pignature,  as  being  a  guard  and  custody  to  us>  and  a  sigp  of 
the  Lord's  dominion  over  us.**' — ^The  confirmed  person  is 
isfpoS^rov  BffippayKXfMivoVf  ^  a  sheep  that  is  marked,^ — ^whicb 
thieves  do  not  so  easily  steal  and  carry  away.  To  the  same 
purpose  Jtre  those  words  of  Theodoref*:  ^AvdiAv^crov  asavrov 
rSf  iepeif  iMf^raytaytoLs^  h  rt  oi  rsXot/ptgvbi,  /xEr«  ri)V  Sipmaiv  rov 
rvpavvovj  xal  r^y  rov  fiotffikiojs  ofAokoyiaVf  olovsl  ^fpxyiic^  riv^i 
fieus(KiK7)v  iiYjavrai  rov  Ylv^vyMrutov  f^upov  to  xpl<7f^ci,  as  h 
nrivco  rS^  (Mpcp  r-nv  doparov  rov  dyiou  Tlvivi/uxros  %cipiy  vvoie* 
XOf^Bvot.  ^*  Remember  that  holy  mystagogy,  in  which  they 
who  were  initiated,  after  the  renouncing  that  tyrant '*  (the 
devil  and  all  his  works),  ^' and  the  confession  of  the  true 
]^ing''  (Jesus  Christ),  <^  have  received  the  chrism  of  spirituft} 
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unction  like  a  royal  signature,  by  that  unction,  as  in  a  sha* 
dow,  perceiving  the  invisible  grace  of  the  most  Holy  Spi- 
rit."— ^That  is,  in  confirmation  we  are  sealed  for  the  service 
of  God  and  unto  the  day  of  redemption ;  then  it  is  that  the 
seal  of  God  is  had  by  us,  *  the  Lord  knoweth  who  are  his.'— 
'\Quomodo  ver6  dices,  Dei  sum,  si  notas  non  produxeris?^ 
said  St.  Basil  o;  ''  How  can  any  man  say,  I  am  God^s  sheep, 
unless  he  produce  the  marks  ?^--*''  Signati  estis  Spiritu  pro^ 
missionis  per  santissimum  divinum  Spiritum,  Domini  grex 
eflPecti  sumus,^  said  Theophylact :  "  When  we  are  thus 
sealed  by  the  most  holy  and  divine  Spirit  of  promise,  then 
we  are  truly  of  the  Lord^s  flock,  and  marked  with  his  seal  :^ 
that  is,  when  we  are  rightly  confirmed,  then  he  descends  into 
our  souls;  and  though  he  does  not  operate,  it  may  be, 
presently,  but  as  the  reasonable  soul  works  in  its  due  time^ 
and  by  the  order  of  nature,  by  opportunities  and  new  fer* 
mentations  and  actualities ;  so  does  the  Spirit  of  God ;  when 
he  is  brought  into  use,  when  he  is  prayed  for  with  love  and 
assiduity,  when  he  is  caressed  tenderly,  when  he  is  used 
lovingly,  when  we  obey  his  motions  readily,  when  we  de- 
light in  his  words  greatly,— then  we  find  it  true,  that  the 
soul  had  a  new  life  put  into  her,  a  principle  of  perpetual  ac-* 
tions  :  but  the  tree  planted  by  the  water-side  does  not  pre- 
sently  bear  fniit,  but  *  in  its  due  season.^  By  this  Spirit  we 
aire  then  sealed ;  that  whereas  God  hath  laid  up  an  inherit- 
ance  for  us  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  in  the  faith  of 
that  we  must  live  and  labour,  to  confirm  this  faith  God  hath 
given  us  this  pledge,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  witness  to  us, 
and  tells  us  by  his  holy  comforts,  by  the  peace  of  God,  and 
the  quietness  and  refreshments  of  a  good  conscience,  that 
God  is  our  Father,  that  we  are  his  sons  and  daughters,  and 
shall  be  coheirs  with  Jesus  in  his  eternal  kingdom.  In  bap- 
tism  we  are  made  the  sons  of  God,  but  we  receive  the  witness 
and  testimony  of  it  in  confirmation.  This  is  o  TlapaKkyirof 
the  Holy  Ghost  *  the  Comforter,'  this  is  he  whom  Christ  pro- 
mised and  did  send  in  Pentecost,  and  was  afterward  minis- 
tered and  conveyed  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands :  and 
by  this  Spirit  he  makes  the  confessors  bold,  and  the  martyrs 
valiant,  and  the  tempted  strong,  and  the  virgins  to  persevere, 
and  widows  to  sing  his  praises  and  his  glories.      And  this  is 

P  In  AdhpTt.  ad  Baptis. 
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that  excellency  which  the  church  of  God  called  *  the  Lord's 
seal/  and  teaches  to  be  imprinted  in  confirmation :  rv  riXeion 
^Xajtriipiov,  riv  ^payiiot  rov  Kvpiov^  *  a  perfect  phylactery' 
or  guard,  even  <  the  Lord's  seal ;'  so  Eusebius  calls  it. 

I  will  not  be  so  curious  as  to  enter  into  a  discourse  of 
the  philosophy  of  this  :  but  I  shall  say,  that  they  who  are 
curioQS  in  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  observe  external  signa- 
tures in  stones,  plants,  fruits,  and  shells,  of  which  naturalists 
mdke  many  observations  and  observe  strange  effects,  and 
tiie  more  internal  signatures  in  minerals  and  living  bodies, 
of  which  chemists  discourse  strange  secrets,  may  easily,  if 
they  please,  consider  that  it  is  infinitely  credible,  that  in 
higher  essences,  even  in  spirits,  there  may  be  signatures 
proportionable,  wrought  more  immediately  and  to  greater 
purposes  by  a  divine  hand.  I  only  point  at  this,  and  so  pass 
it  over,  as,  it  may  be,  fit  for  every  man's  consideration. 

And  how  if  any  man  shall  say,  we  see  no  such  things  as 
you  talk  of,  and  find  the  confirmed  people  the  same  after  as 
before,  no  better  and  no  wiser,  not  richer  in  gifts,  not  more 
adorned  with  graces,  nothing  more  zealous  for  Chrises 
kingdom,  not  more  comforted  with  hope,  or  established  by 
faith,  or  built  up  with  charity ;  they  neither  speak  better, 
nor  live  better ;  what  then  ?  Does  it  therefore  follow  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  given  in  confirmation  ?  Nothing  less. 
For  is  not  Christ  given  us  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  ?  Do  not  we  receive  his  body  and  his  blood  ?  Are  we 
not  made  all  one  with  Christ,  and  he  widi  us  i  And  yet  it  is 
too  true,  that  when  we  arise  from  that  holy  feast,  thousands 
there  are  that  find  no  change.  But  there  are  in  this  two 
things  to  be  considered. 

One  is,  that  the  changes  which  are  wrought  upon  our 
souls  are  not,  after  the  manner  of  nature,  visible,  and  sensi- 
ble, and  with  observation.  ^'  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation:"  for  it  is  within  you,  and  is  only  dis- 
cerned spiritually,  and  produces  its  effects  by  the  method  of 
heaven,  and  is  first  apprehended  by  faith,  and  is  endeared 
by  charity,  and  at  last  is  understood  by  holy  and  kind  ex- 
periences. And  in  this  there  is  no  more  objection  against 
confirmation  than  against  baptism,  or  the  Lord's  supper,  or 
any  other  ministry  evangelical. 

The  other  thing  is  this ;  if  we  do  not  find  the  effects  of 
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the  Spirit  in  confirmation,  it  is  our  faults.  For  he  is  received 
by  moral  instruments,  and  is  intended  only  as  a  help  to 
our  endeavours,  to  our  labours  and  our  prayers,  to  our  con- 
tentions and  our  mortifications,  to  our  faith  and  to  our  hope, 
to  our  patience  and  to  our  charity.  ^'  Non  adjuvari  dicitnr, 
qui  nihil  facit,"  <'  He  that  does  nothing,  caimot  be  said  to 
be  helped."  Unless  we  in  these  instances  do  our  part  of  the 
work,  it  will  be  no  wonder,  if  we  lose  his  part  of  the  co-opera- 
tion and  supervening  blessing.  He  that  comes  under  the  bi* 
shop's  hands  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  will  coead 
with  holy  desires  and  a  longing  soul,  with  an  open  hand  and 
a  prepared  heart ;  he  will  purify  the  house  of  the  Spirit  fpr 
the  entertainment  of  so  divine  a  guest ;  he  will  receive  him 
with  humility,  and  follow  him  with  obedience,  and  delight 
him  with  purities  :  and  he  that  does  thus,  let  him  make  the 
objection  if  he  can,  and  tell  me,  does  he  <  say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord  f  He  cannot  say  this  *  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.' — Does 
he  love  his  brother  ?  If  he  does,  then  *  the  Spirit  of  God  abides 
in  him.' — Is  Jesus  Christ  formed  in  him  i  Does  he  live  by  the 
laws  of  the  Spirit  P  Does  he  obey  his  commands  ?  Does  he 
attend  his  motions?  hath  he  no  eiumest  desires  to  serve  God  t 
If  he  have  not,  then  in  vain  hath  he  received  either  baptism 
or  confirmation.  But  if  he  have,  it  is  certain  that  of  himself 
he  cannot  do  these  things :  he  '  cannot  of  himself  think  d 
good  thought.'  Does  he  therefore  think  well  ?  That  is  from 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

To  conclude  this  inquiry:  ^^  the  Holy  Ghost  is  pro^ 
mised  to  all  men  to  profit  withal  P;^  that  is  plain  in  Scrip 
ture.  Confirmation,  or  prayer  and  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hand,  is  the  solemnity  and  rite  used  in  Scripture  for  thd 
conveying  of  that  promise,  and  the  effect  is  felt  in  all  the 
sanctifications  and  changes  of  the  soul ;  and  he  that  denies 
these  things  hath  not  faith,  nor  the  true  notices  of  religion, 
or  the  Spirit  of  Christianity.  Hear  what  the  Scriptures  yet 
further  say  in  this  mystery:  **  Now  he  which  confirmeth  or 
stablisheth  us  with  you  in  Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is 
God :  who  hath  also  isealed  us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts  q."  Here  is  a  description  of  the  whole  mys- 
terious part  of  this  rite.  God  is  the  author  of  the  grace :  the 
apostles  and  all  Christians  are  the  suscipients,  and  receive 

P  1  Cor. xii. 7.  4  9 Cor.i.  81, 99. 
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this  grace ;  by  this  grace  we  are  adopted  and  incorporated 
into  Christ :  Ood  hath  anointed  us ;  that  is,  he  hath  given 
us  this  unction  from  aboye, ''  he  hath  sealed  us  by  his  Spirit,^ 
made  us  his  own,  bored  our  ears  through,  made  us  free 
by  his  perpetual  service,  and  hath  done  all  these  things  in 
token  of  a  greater;  he  hath  given  us  his  Spirit  to  testify  to 
-us  that  he  will  give  us  of  his  glory.  These  words  of  St.  Paul, 
besides  that  they  evidently  contain  in  them  the  spiritual 
part  of  this  ritual,  are  also  expounded  of  the  rite  and  sacra-* 
mental  itself  by  St  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Theophy-^ 
lact,  that  I  may  name  no  more.  For  in  this  mystery, 
**  Christos  uos  efficit,  et  misericordiam  Dei  nobis  annunciat 
per  Spiritum  Sanctum,''  said  St  Jotm  Damascen';  "  he 
makes  us  his  anointed  ones,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  he  de-> 
Glares  his  eternal  mercy  towards  us." — '*  Nolite  tangere 
Christos  meos,**  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed  ones.** — For 
when  we  have  this  signature  of  the  Lord  upon  us,  the  devils 
cannot  come  near  to  hurt  us,  unless  we  consent  to  their  temp-s 
tations,  and  drive  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  us. 


SECTION  VIL 


Of  Preparation  to  Confirmation,  and  the  Circumstanees  of 

receiving  it. 

If  confirmation  have  such  gracious  effects,  why  do  we  con- 
firm little  children,  whom  in  all  reason  we  cannot  suppose  to 
be  capable  and  receptive  of  such  graces?  It  will  be  nd  an- 
swer to  this,  if  we  say,  that  this  very  question  is  asked  con- 
cerning the  baptism  of  infants,  to  which  as  great  effects  are 
consequent,  even  pardon  of  all  our  sins,  and  the  new  birth 
and  regeneration  of  the  soul  unto  Christ:  for  in  these  things 
the  doul  is  wholly  passive,  and  nothing  is  required  of  the 
suscipient  but  that  he  put  in  no  bar  against  the  grace ;  which 
because  infants  cannot  do,  they  are  capable  of  baptism ;  but 
it  follows  not,  that  therefore  they  are  capable  of  confirma- 
tion, because  this  does  suppose  them  such  as  to  need  new 
assistances,  and  is  a  new  profession,  and  a  personal  under- 
taking, and  therefore  requires  personal  abilities,  and  cannot 

'  Lib.  4.  de  Fide^  cap.  ]0. 
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be  done  by  others,  as  in  the  case  of  baptism.  The  aids 
given  in  confirmation  are  in  order  to  our  contention  and  our 
danger,  our  temptation  and  spiritual  warfare ;  and  therefore 
it  will  not  seem  equally  reasonable  to  confirm  children  as  to 
baptize  them. 

To  this  I  answer,  that,  in  the  primitiye  church,  confirma- 
tion was  usually  administered  at  the  same  time  with  bap- 
tism; for  we  find  many  reccNrds,  that  when  the  office  of 
baptism  was  finished,  and  the  baptized  person  divested  of 
the  white  robe,  the  person  was  carried  again  to  the  bishop 
to  be  confirmed,  as  I  have  already  shewn  out  of*  Dionysius 
and  divers  others.  The  reasons  why  anciently  they  were 
ministered  immediately  after  one  another  is,  not  only  be- 
cause the  most  of  them  that  were  baptized,  were  of  years  to 
choose  their  religion,  and  did  so,  and  therefore  were  capable 
of  all  that  could  be  consequent  to  baptism,  or  annexed  to  it, 
or  ministered  with  it,  and  therefore  were  also  at  the  same  time 
communicated  as  well  as  confirmed ; — ^but  also  because  the 
solemn  baptisms  were  at  solemn  times  of  the  year,  at  Easter 
only  and  Whitsuntide,  and  only  in  the  cathedral  or  bishops' 
church  in  the  chief  city ;  whither  when  the  catechumens  came, 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  the  bishop'^s  presence,  they  took 
the  advantage  *^  ut  Sacramento  utroque  renascantur,"  as  St. 
Cyprian's  expression  is,  "  that  they  might  be  regenerated  by 
both  the  mysteries,"  and  they  also  had  the  third  added,  viz., 
the  holy  eucharist. 

This  simultaneous  ministration  hath  occasioned  some  few 
of  late  to  mistake  confirmation  for  a  part  of  baptism,  but 
no  distinct  rite,  or  of  distinct  effect,  save  only  that  it  gaye 
ornament  and  complement  or  perfection  to  the  other.  But 
this  is  infinitely  confuted  by  the  very  first  ministry  of  con- 
firmation in  the  world :  for  there  was  a  great  interval  between 
St.  Philip's  baptizing  and  the  apostles'  confirming  the  Sama- 
ritans ;  where  also  the  difference  is  made  wider  by  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  minister ;  and  a  deacon  did  one,  none  but  an 
apostle  and  his  successor  a  bishop  could  do  the  other :  and 
this  being  of  so  universal  a  practice  and  doctrine  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  any  learned  men 
could  suffer  an  error  in  so  apparent  a  case.    It  is  also  clear  in 

■  Cap.  4.  part  3.  de  Eccles.  Hier.  Melchiad.  Epist.  ad  Episc  Hispaa.  Ordo 
Rom.  cap.  de  Die  Sabbati  S,  Pasch.  Alcuin.  de  Divin.  OflSc.  c.  19. 
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two  other  great  remarks  of  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church.  The  one  is  of  them  who  were  baptized  in  their  sick- 
ness^ the  01  6y  Tfooca  ziraqaKafjt^QdvovrB^f  Kot  elrx  dvaffrdvrsT, 
when  they  recovered  they  were  commanded  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed ;  which  appears  in  the 
thirty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  EUberis,  and  the  forty- 
sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  I  have  before 
cited  upon  other  occasions :  the  other  is,  that  of  heretics  re- 
turning to  the  church,  who  were  confirmed  not  only  long 
after  baptism,  but  after  their  apostasy  and  their  conversion. 

For  although  episcopal  confirmation  was  the  enlargement 
of  baptismal  grace,  and  commonly  administered  the  same  day^ 
yet  it  wias  done  by  interposition  of  distinct  ceremonies,  and 
not  immediately  in  time.  Honorius  Augustodunensis^  tells 
that  when  the  baptized  on  the  eighth  day  had  laid  aside  their 
mitres,  or  proper  habit  used  in  baptism,  then  they  were 
usually  confirmed,  or  consigned  with  chrism  in  the  forehead 
by  the  bishop.  And  when  children  were  baptized  irregularly, 
or  besides  the  ordinary  way,  in  villages  and  places  distant 
from  the  bishop,  confirmation  was  deferred,  said  Durandus. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  this  afiair  did  not  last  long  without  va- 
riety :  sometimes  they  ministered  both  together ;  sometimes 
at  greater,  sometimes  at  lesser  distances;  and  it  was  left  in- 
different in  the  fehurch  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  or  the  third, 
according  to  the  opportunity  and  the  discretion  of  the  bishop. 

But  afterward  in  the  middle  and  descending  ages  it  grew 
to  be  a  question,  not  whether  it  were  lawful  or  not,  but  which 
were  better,  to  confirm  infants,  or  to  stay  to  their  childhood 
or  to  their  riper  years.  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  some 
others,  say,  it  is  best  that  they  be  confirmed  in  their  infancy, 
"  quia  dolus  non  est,  nee  obicem  ponunt,"  "  they  are  then 
without  craft,  and  cannot  hinder"  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  them.  And  indeed  it  is  most  agreeable  with  the 
primitive  practice,  that  if  they  were  baptized  in  infancy,  they 
should  then  also  be  confirmed ;  according  to  that  of  the  fa- 
mous epistle  of  Melchiades  to  the  bishops  of  Spain,  "  ltd 
conjuncta  sunt  hsec  duo  sacramenta,  ut  ab  invicem,  nisi 
morte  prsBveniente,  non  possint  separari,  et  unum  sine  altero 
rite  perfici  non  potest."  Where  although  he  expressly  af- 
firms the  rites  to  be  two,  yet  unless  it  be  in  cases  of  neces- 

^  Vide  CassaDdrum  Schol.  ad  Hym.  Ecci.  ^ 
VOL.  XI.  U 
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Bityt  they  are  not  to  be  severed^  and  one  without  the  othet 
ia  not  perfect ;  which|  in  Ihe  sense  formerly  mentioned,  is 
truei  and  so  to  be  understood^— -that  to  him  who  is  baptiied 
and  is  not  confirmedi  something  very  considerable  is  wanting^ 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  joined^  though  not  immedi* 
^telyi  y®^  i^xt'y^'^y  according  to  reasonable  occasions  and 
acoidental  causes^  But  in  this  there  must  needs  be  a  liberty 
in  the  churchy  not  only  for  the  former  reasonSi  but  also  be^ 
cause  the  apostles  themselves  were  not  confirmed  till  after 
they  had  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Others  therefore  say,  that  to  confirm  them  of  riper  years  is 
with  more  edification*  The  confession  of  ikith  is  more  to-* 
luntary,  the  election  is  wiser,  the  submission  to  Christ^s  dis« 
cipline  is  more  acceptable^  and  they  have  more  need,  and 
can  make  better  use  of  dieir  strength  then  derived  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  upon  them :  and  to  this  purpose  it  is 
commanded,  in  the  canon  law,  that  they  who  are  confirmed 
should  be '  perfectes  setatis/  *  of  full  age ;'  upon  which  the  gloss  ^ 
says,  '*  Perfectam  vocat  fortd  duodecim  annorum ;''  *'  Twelve 
years  old  was  a  full  age^  because^  at  those  years,  they  might 
then  be  admitted  to  the  lower  services  in  the  church<^«-^But 
the  reason  intimated  and  implied  by  the  canon  is^  because 
of  the  preparation  to  it ;  *'  they  must  come  fasting,  and  they 
must  make  public  confession  of  their  faith.^— -And  indeed 
that  they  should  do  so  is  matter  of  great  edification,  as  also 
are  the  advantages  of  choice,  and  other  preparatory  abilities 
and  dispositions  above  mentioned.  They  are  matter  of  edi- 
fication, I  say,  when  they  are  done ;  but  then  the  delaying  of 
them  so  long  before  they  be  done,  and  the  wanting  the  aids 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  conveyed  in  that  ministry,  are  very  preju* 
dicial,  and  are  not  matter  of  edification. 

But  therefore  there  is  a  third  way,  which  the  church  of 
England  and  Ireland  follows,  and  that  is,  that  after  infancy, 
but  yet  before  they  understand  too  much  of  sin,  and  when  they 
can  competently  understand  the  fundamentals  of  religion, 
then  it  is  good  to  bring  them  to  be  confirmed,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  may  prevent  their  youthful  sins,  and  Christ  by  his 
word  and  by  his  Spirit  may  enter  and  take  possession  at 
the  same  time.  And  thus  it  was  in  the  church  of  England 
long  since  provided  and  commanded  by  the  laws  of  King 

"  De  CoDsecrat.  dist.  5.  nt  Jejuni. 
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Edgar'^  cap.  16.  '^  ut  nullus  ab  episcopo  confirmari  diu  nimio 
iim  detrect&rity"  **  that  none  should  too  long  put  off  his 
being  confirmed  by  the  bishop ;"  that  iS|  as  is  best  expounded 
by  the  perpetual  practice  almost  ever  since,  as  soon  as 
ever,  by  catechism  and  competent  instruction^  they  were 
prepared,  it  should  not  be  deferred^  If  it  hate  been  omitted 
(as  of  late  years  it  hath  been  too  much),  as  we  do  in  baptism, 
so  in  this  also,  it  may  be  taken  at  any  age,  even  after  they 
have  received  the  Lord's  supper ;  as  I  observed  before  in  the 
practice  and  example  of  the  aposUes  themselves,  which  in 
this  is  an  abmidant  warrant :  but  stiU  the  sootier  the  better : 
I  mean,  after  that  reason  begins  to  dawn :  but  ever  it  must 
be  taken  care  of,  that  the  parents  and  godfkthers,  the  ministers 
and  xnasters,  see  that  the  children  be  catechised  and  well 
instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  their  religion. 

For  this  is  the  necessary  preparation  to  the  most  advan- 
tageous reception  of  this  holy  ministry.  ^*  In  ecclesiis  potis- 
.simum  Latinis  non  nisi  adultiore  ntate  pueros  admitti  vide- 
mus,  vel  banc  cert^  ob  causam,  ut  parentibus,  susceptoribus 
et  ecclesianun  prssfectis  occa&io  detur  pueros  de  fide,  quam 
in  baptismo  professi  sunt,  diltgentius  instituendl  et  admo- 
nendi/'  said  the  excellent  Cassander^.  In  the  Latin  churches 
they  admit  children  in  some  ripeness  of  age,  that  they  may 
be  more  diligently  taught  and  instructed  in  the  faith.  And 
to  this  sense  agree  St.  Austin*,  Walafridus  Strabo,  Ruardus 
Lovaniensis,  and  Mr.  Calvin. 

For  this  was  ever  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  to 
be  infinitely  careful  of  catechising  those  who  came  and  de- 
sired to  be  admitted  to  this  holy  rite ;  they  used  exorcisms  or 
<satechisms  to  prepare  them  to  baptism  and  confirmation.  I 
said  exorcisms  or  catechisms,  for  they  were  the  same  thing ; 
if  the  notion  be  new,  yet  I  the  more  willingly  declare  it,  not 
only  to  free  the  primitive  church  from  the  suspicion  of  su- 
perstition in  using  charms  or  exorcisms  (according  to  the  mo- 
dem sense  of  the  word),  or  casting  of  the  devil  out  of  inno- 
cent children,  but  also  to  remonstrate  the  perpetual  practice 
of  catechising  children  in  the  eldest  and  best  times  of  the 
<^hurch.  Thus  the  Greek  scholiast  upon  Harmenopulus  renders 
•the  word  fi(po§)e*<fraf  by  notrv^yixisy  the  primitive  *  exorcisf  was 

>  A.  D.  967.  7  Consultation^,  cap.  9. 

*  Serai.  116.  in  Ramis  Palmarum.— De  lib.  Eoclesiast.  c.  26. 
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the  '  catechist :'  and  Balsamon  upon  the  twenty-sixth  canon 
of  the  council  of  Laodicea  says,  that  to  exorcise  is  nothing 
but  to  catechise  the  unbelievers,  T»h  evix^l^^f^  e^qxil^m, 
rovrhrt  xamyjEtv  amnrovSf  '*  Some  undertook  to  exorcise,  that 
is  (says  he),  to  catechise  the  unbelievers  :*'  and  St.  Cyril,  in 
his  preface  to  his  catechisms,  speaking  to  the  '  illuminati,' 
'^  Festinent  (says  he)  pedes  tui  ad  catecheses  audiendas ; 
exorcismos  studiosi  suscipe,"  &c.  "  Let  your  feet  run  hastily 
to  hear  tlie  catechisms,  studiously  receive  the  exorcisms,  al- 
though thou  beest  already  inspired  and  exorcised;  that  is, 
although  you  have  been  already  instructed  in  the  mysteries, 
yet  still  proceed:  for  without  exorcisms  (or  catechisms), 
the  soul  cannot  go  forward,  since  they  are  divine,  and  gathered 
out  of  the  Scriptures."  And  the  reason  why  these  were 
called  exorcisms  he  adds ;  '^  Because  when  the  exorcists  or 
catechists  by  the  Spirit  of  God  produce  fear  in  your  hearts, 
and  do  enkindle  the  spirit  as  in  a  furnace,  the  devil  flees  away, 
and  salvation  and  hope  of  life  eternal  do  succeed  i"  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  evangelist*  concerning  Christ;  *  They  were 
astonished  at  his  doctrine,  for  his  word  was  with  power :'  and 
that  of  St.  Luke^  concerning  Paul  and  Barnabas;  '  The  de- 
puty, when  he  saw  what  was  done,  was  astonished  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord.'  It  is  the  Lord's  doctrine  that  hath  the 
power  to  cast  out  devils  and  work  miracles ;  catechisms  are 
the  best  exorcisms.  '^  Let  us  therefore,  brethren,  abide  in  hope, 
and  persevere  in  catechisings  (saith  St.  Cyril),  although  they 
be  long,  and  produced  ivith  many  words  or  discourses.^ — 
The  same  also  we  find  in^  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and** 
St.  Austin. 

The  use  that  I  make  of  this  notion,  is  principally  to  be 
an  exhortation  to  all  of  the  clergy,  that  they  take  great  care 
to  catechise  all  their  people,  to  bring  up  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  to  prepare  a  holy  seed  for 
the  service  of  God,  to  cultivate  the  young  plants  and  to  dress 
the  old  ones,  to  take  care  that  those  who  are  men  in  the 
world,' be  not  mere  babes  and  uninstructed  in  Christ,  and 
th^t  they  who  are  children  in  age,  may  be  wise  unto  salva- 
tion: for  by  this  means  we  shall  rescue  them  from  early 
temptations,  when  being  so  prepared  they  are  so  assisted  by 

»  Luke,  iv.  32.  b  ^cU,  xiii.  12. 

c  Orat.  de  Baptism.  d  in  Psal,  Ixviii. 
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a  divine  lumistry;  we  shall  weaken  the  devil's  poweri  by 
which  he  too  often  and  too  much  prevails  upon  uninstructed. 
and  unconfirmed  youth.  For  tivph  fiiQaiu<j%s  ns  ofAolkoyias, 
^'  confirmation  is  the  firmament  of  our  profession ;"  but  we 
profess  nothing  till  we  be  catechised.  Catechisings  are  our 
best  preachings,  and  by  them,  we  shall  give  the  best  accounts 
of  our  charges,  while  in  the  behalf  of  Christ  we  make  disci- 
ples, and  take  prepossession  of  infant  understandings,  and  by 
this  holy  rite,  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  we  minister 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them,  and  so  prevent  and  disable  the  arti- 
fices of  the  devil ;  ^^  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices,'* 
how  he  enters  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  taking  advantage  of 
their  ignorance  and  their  passion,  seats  himself  so  strongly 
in  their  hearts  and  heads. 

Tttrpiiis  ejicitur  quam  non  admittitar  hostis ; 

'  It  is  harder  to  cast  the  devil  out  than  to  keep  him  out.*  Hence 
it  is  that  the  youth  are  so  corrupted  in  their  manners,  so  de- 
vilish in  their  natures,  so  cursed  in  their  conversation,  so  dis- 
obedient to  parents,  so  wholly  given  to  vanity  and  idleness ; 
they  learn  to  swear  before  they  can  pray,  and  to  lie  as  soon  as 
they  can  speak.  It  is  tiot  my  sense  alone,  but  was  long  since 
observed  by  Gerson*  and  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  *•  Propter 
cessationem  confirmationis  tepiditas  grandior  est  fidelibus, 
et  fidei  defensione  ;*'  there  is  a  coldness  and  deadness  in  re- 
ligion, and  it  proceeds  from  the  neglect  of  confirmation 
rightly  ministered,  and  after  due  preparations  and  disposi- 
tions. A  little  thing  will  fill  a  child's  head  :  teach  them  to 
say  their  prayers,  tell  them  the  stories  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ,  cause  them  to  love  the  holy  Jesus  with  their  first 
love,  make  them  afraid  of  a  sin ;  let  the  principles  which  God 
hath  planted  in  their  very  creation,  the  natural  principles  of 
justice  and  truth,  of  honesty  and  thankfulness,  of  simplicity 
and  obedience,  be  brought  into  act,  and  habit,  and  confirm-* 
ation,  by  the  holy  sermons  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  guides  of 
souls  would  have  their  people  holy,  let  them  teach  holiness- 
to  their  children,  and  then  they  will  (at  least)  have  a  new  ge- 
neration unto  God,  better  than  this  wherein  we  now  live. 
They  who  are  most  zealous  in  this  particular,  will  with  most 
comfort  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  the  blessings  of 

«  De  Exteiminat.  Scbisn^. 
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their  ministry ;  and  by  the  numberfi  wMeh  every  cnrate  pre- 
sents to  his  bishop  fitted  for  confirmation^  he  will  in  proper 
tion  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship  with  some  visible 
felicity.  And  let  It  be  remembered,  that  in  the  last  rubric  of 
the  office  of  confirmation  in  our  liturgy  it  is  made  into  a  law, 
that  ^^  none  diould  be  admitted  to  the  holy  communion,  until 
such  time  as  he  could  say  the  catechism,  and  be  oonfirmed  :** 
which  was  also  a  law  arid  custom  in  the  primitive  church, 
as  appears  in  St.  Dlonysius's  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchyi  and 
the  matter  of  ftict  is  notorious.  Among  the  Helvetians,  they 
are  forbidden  to  contract  marriages,  before  they  are  well  in- 
structed in  ^e  catechism:  and  in  a  late  synod  at  Bourges, 
the  curates  are  commanded  to  threaten  all  fiiat  are  not  con- 
firmed^ that  they  shall  never  receive  the  Lord's  supper,  nor 
be  married.  And  in  effect  the  same  is  of  force  in  our  church : 
for  the  iparried  persons  being  to  receive  the  sacrament  st 
their  marriage,  and  jipne  are  to  receive  but  those^  that  are 
confirmed,  tne  same  law  obtains  with  us  m  with  the  Helve- 
tians or  the  *  synoduQ  BitunQensis/ 

There  is  another  little  inquiry  whioh  I  ftna  pot  willing  to 
omit  J  but  the  ansiwer  wiU  not  be  long,  because  there  is  not 

much  tp  V®  said  on  either  side.  Som^  inquire  whether  the 
holy  rite  of  copfirm^^tiQn  Qm  be  aiini«ter«d  f^ny  more  than 
once,  St.  Austin'  seems  tp  b$  of  ppinioi^  thai  it  may  be  re- 
peated ;  '<  Quid  enim  aliud  est  impo^itiQ  mwuum  ni^i  Pr?^tio 
svper  hpininem  ?"  *  UpnfirmatiQn  is  a  ftplemu  prayer  Pver  a 
iftan  i'-^-^mcl  if  Qo,  why  it  wfty  npt  be  r§it^mted  «w  liave  m^ 
thing  in  tiiip  nature  pf  the  thipg;  and  tbeQreeka  dp  it  fre-^ 
quently,  but  the^  have  up  warranty  from  the  Scripturei  nor 
^Piu  My  of  their  pwc^  ancient  dpotpre,  Ind§e4  when  aoy 
4id  re^tujufrpm  heve^y,  thejr  ppnfirjjaed  tb§ip.|  a§  J  have  prpved 
put  pf  the  first  aud  *§ppp4  PPuncil  pf  Arle^,  the  ppunpil  qf 
Lap^ipeas  and  the  sqcpnd  cpunpU  pf  SeviUei  but  vi^q}^  a  dowr 
int^ition  of  the  thing,  J  fiijd  they  di4  sp  pnly  to  suph>  who 
did  not  aljpw  of^  cpufinuatipu  in  their  sects,  %nch  a9  the  If p- 
yatians  ?ind  the  Dpjiatiet^,  /'  Nqv^tiani  poeniientiani  dsSUP 
conventu  arcent  penitus^  et  iis  qui  ah  ipsiii  tinguntur,  sacrum 
chrisma  non  prsebeiit,  Qupcirca  qui  f  x  hac  haeresi  porpori 
ecclesiae  cpnjunguntur,  benedicti  patres  ungi  jusserunt***  SO 
Theodoretg.    For  that  reason  only  the  Novatians  were  to  Bq 

f  Lib.  8.  4e  Bapt.  c.  16.  f  I^ib,  8.  Hs^ret,  Fabul, 
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confirmQd  upon  their  converaioDy  beoauae  they  had  it  not 
before.  I  ^nd  also  they  did  confirm  the  converted  Arians ; 
but  the  reason  is  given  in  the  first  council  of  Arles^  ^'  quia 
propria  lege  utuntur/'  **  they  had  a  way  of  their  own  t''  diat 
is,  aa  the  gloss  saith  upon  the  cation  *  de  Ariami  Consecrat. 
diit.  4.'  <^  their  baptism  was  not  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
Trinity;"  ajad  so  their  baptism  being  nnll|  or  at  least  sus- 
poctad>  to  make  all  as  sure  as  they  could »  they  confirmed 
them*  Tbo  same  alsp  is  the  case  of  the  Bonasiaci  in  the  se-* 
cond  Muucil  of  Aries,  though  they  were  (as  some  of  the  Ari« 
9m  also  ware)  baptisEed  in  the  name  of  the  most  holy  Trinity ; 
but  it  was^  a  suspected  maiteri  and  therefore  they  confirmed 
them  6  but  to  such  persons  who  bad  been  rightly  baptized 
and  oonflrmedy  they  never  did  repeat  itt  Un^tiaru  ir^Sou 
if9payl$9  If^  an%iK$mr^t  ^^  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  an  in« 
deUble  seal**'  saith  St  Qyx\\^  i-r^nwiiy^ifmroit  St  Basil  calls 
it,  it  is  ^^  Inviolable."  They  who  did  rebaptisse^  did  also  re« 
confirm.  But  as  it  was  an  error  in  St.  Cyprian  and  the  Afri* 
cans  to  do  the  first»  so  was  the  seomd  also.  In  case  they  had 
done  it;  for  I  find  no  mention  expressly  that  they  did  the 
latter  but  upon  the  forementioned  accounts,  and  either  upon 
suppositioat  of  the  invalidity  of  their  first  pretended  baptismi 
or  their  not  using  at  all  of  confirmatiofi  in  their  heretical  con- 
venticles. But  the  repetition  of  confirmation  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  council  of  Tarracoa^  cap.  6.  and  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Second  i  and  ^<  sanctum  chrisma  coUatum  et 
altaris  honor  propter  consecrationem  (quae  per  episcopos  tan- 
tnm  ei^e^endi^  ^t  oenferendf^  sunt)  evdli  non  queunt/*  said 
the  fleers  in  a  oouncil  at  Toledo^ ;  •  oonfinnation  and  holy 
ordefSf  whioh  are  to  be  given  by  bishops  alone,  can  never  be 
annuUadf  and  Aerefore  they  can  never  be  repeated.^  And 
thia  reltea  upon  those  severe  woids  of  St.  Pauls  having 
spoken  of  ^<  the  foupdatipn  of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms  and  lay- 
ing on  of  hands/'  he  says,  *^  if  they  ftdl  away,  they  can  never 
ha  renewed'  ;'*  thiat  is,  the  ministry  of  baptism  and  conflrm- 
ation  can  never  be  repeated .  To  Christians  that  sin  after 
these  ministrations,  there  is  only  left  a  v^>|/are,  *  expergisci- 
nibi,'  that  they  •  arise  from  slumber/  and  stir  up  the  graces 

■ 

J^  Cyril.  Hierps.  in  Procatech. 

•  Apud  Gratian.  de  Consecrat.  dist.  5.  cap.  Dictum  est,  et  cap.  de  Homine. 

^  ponpiJ.  TQleteia.  S.  can.  7.  i  \\^\u  vi.  e. 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Every  man  ought  to  be  careful  that  he 
"  do  not  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  but  if  he  does,  yet  let  him 
not  *  quench'  him,  for  that  is  a  desperate  case.  <bv\arrB  tov 
(pvXatytriKov*  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  conservative  of  the 
new  life ;  only  "  keep  the  keeper  ;'*  take  care  that  the  Spirit 
of  Qod  do  not  depart  from  you :  for  the  great  ministry  of  the 
Spirit  is  but  once ;  for  as  baptism  is,  so  is  confirmation. 

I  end  this  discourse  with  a  plain  exhoiiiation  out  of  St. 
Ambrose,  upon  those  words  of  St.  Paul, '  He  that  confirmeth 
us  with  you  in  Christ,  is  God ;'  ^'  Repete  quia  accepisti  sig- 
naculum  spirituale,  spiritum  sapientiee  et  intellectfis,  spiritum 
consilii  atque  virtutis,  spiritum  cognitionis  atque  pietatis, 
spiritum  sancti  timoris  ,  et  serva  quod  accepisti.  Signavit 
te  Deus  Pater,  confirmavit  te  Ghristus  Dominus  :'*  "  Remem- 
ber that  thou  (who  hast  been  confirmed)  hast  received  the 
spiritual  signature ;  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
and  godliness,  the  spirit  of  holy  fear :  keep  what  thou  hast 
received.  The  father  hath  sealed  thee,  and  Christ  thy  Lord 
hath  confirmed  thee,  by  his  divine  Sprit  ;•'-— and  he  will  never 
depart  from  thee,  ei  i^ii  h*  §pym  (pavKomra  ^/xcTV  kavrous  row- 
Tin^  dTth^tyciffeofAsVj  '  unless  by  evil  works  we  estrange  him 
from  us  /    The  same  advice  is  given  by  Prudentius. 

Cultor  Dei,  memento 
Te  fontis  et  lavacri 
Roiem  subtsse  sanctum, 
Et  chrismate  innotatam°. 

Remember  how  great  things  ye  have  received,  and  what 
God  hath  done  for  you :  ye  are  of  his  flock  and  his  militia; 
ye  are  now  to  fight  his  battles,  and  therefore  to  put  on  his  ar- 
mour, and  to  implore  his  auxiliaries,  and  to  make  use  of  his 
strengths,  and  always  to  be  on  his  side  against  all  his  and  all 
our  enemies.  But  he  that  desires  grace,  must  not  despise 
to  make  use  of  all  the  instruments  of  grace.  For  though 
God  conununicates  his  invisible  Spirit  to  you,  yet  that  he 
is  pleased  to  do  it  by  visible  instruments,  is  more  than  he 
needs,  but  not  more  than  we  do  need.  And  therefore  since 
God  descends  to  our  infirmities,  let  us  carefully  and  lovingly 
address  ourselves  to  his  ordinances :  that  as  we  receive 
remission  of  sins  by  the  washing  of  water,  and  the  body  and 

^  Zonar.  in  Can.  Laodicen.  48*  «  Innovatun^. 
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blood  of  Christ  by  the  ministry  of  consecrated  symbols ;  so 
we  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  *  sub  ducibus  Christianae 
miiitiae,'  by  the  prayer  and  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands, 
whom  our  Lord  Jesus  hath  separated  to  this  ministry.  '^  For 
if  you  corroborate  yourself  by  baptism^'  (they  are  the  words 
of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzeno)^  *'  and  then  take  heed  for  the 
future,  by  the  most  excellent  and  firmest  aids  consigning 
your  mind  and  body  with  the  unction  from  above ^  (viz.,  in 
the  holy  rite  of  confirmation),  ''  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the 
children  of  Israel  did  with  the  aspersion  on  the  door-posts  in 
the  night  of  the  death  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt,  what  (evil) 
shall  happen  to  you?^  (meaning,  that  no  evil  can  invade 
you)  :  *^  And  what  aid  shall  you  get  ?  If  you  sit  down,  you 
shall  be  without  fear ;  and  if  you  rest,  your  sleep  shall  be 
sweet  unto  you." — But  if  when  ye  have  received  the  Holy 
Spirit,  you  live  not  according  to  his  divine  principles,  you 
will  lose  him  again ;  that  is,  you  will  lose  all  the  blessing, 
though  the  impression  does  still  remain,  till  ye  turn  quite  apos- 
tates :  ^'  in  pessimis  hominibus  manebit,  lic^t  ad  judicium" 
(saith  St.  Austin P) ;  **  tlie  Holy  Ghost  will  remain,"  either  as 
a  testimony  of  your  unthankfulness  unto  condemnation ;  or 
else  as  a  seal  of  grace,  and  an  earnest  of  your  inheritance  of 
eternal  glory. 

^  Oiat.  in  Sanctum  Lavacrum.  p  Lib.  S.  contra  Lit.  Petil.  c.  104. 
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Madam,  ' 

Thb  wise  Ben  Sirach  advised  that  we  should  not 
consult  with  a  woman  concerning  her  of  whom  she  is  jealous, 
neither  with  a  coward  in  matters  of  war,  nor  with  a  merchant 
concerning  exchange  ;  and  some  other  instances  he  gives  of 
interested  persons,  to  whom  he  would  not  have  us  hearken  in 
any  matter  of  council.  For  wherever  the  interest  is  secular 
or  vicious,  there  the  bias  is  not  on  the  side  of  truth  or  reason, 
because  these  are  seldom  served  by  profit  and  low  regards. 
Bat  to  consult  with  a  friend  in  the  matters  of  friendship,  is 
like  consulting  with  a  spiritual  person  in  religion ;  they  who 
understand  the  secrets  of  religion,  or  the  interior  beauties  of 
friendship,  are  the  fittest  to  give  answers  in  all  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  respective  subjects;  because  reason  and  ex- 
perience are  on  the  side  of  interest ;  and  that  which  in  friend- 
ship is  most  pleasing  and  most  useful,  is  also  most  reasonable 
and  most  true ;  and  a  friend^s  fairest  interest  is  the  best  mea- 
sure of  the  conducting  friendships  :  and  therefore  you  who 
are  so  eminent  in  friendships,  could  also  have  given  the  best 
answer  to  your  own  inquiries,  and  you  could  have  trusted 
your  own  reason,  because  it  is  not  only  greatly  instructed  by 
the  direct  notices  of  things,  but  also  by  great  experience  in 
the  matter  of  which  you  now  inquire. 

But  because  I  will  not  use  aqy  thing  that  shall  look  like 
an  excuse,  I  will  rather  give  you  such  ah  account  which  you 
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can  easily  reprove,  than  by  declining  your  commands,  seem 
more  safe  in  my  prudence^  than  open  and  communicative  in 
my  friendship  to  you. 

You  first  inquire,  how  far  a  dear  and  perfect  friendship  is 
authorized  by  the  principles  of  Christianity  ? 

To  this  I  answer ;  that  the  word  '  friendship,^  in  the  sense 
we  commonly  mean  by  it,  is  n6t  so  much  as  named  in  the 
New  Testament;  and  our  religion  takes  no  notice  of  it.  Tou 
think  it  strange ;  but  read  on  befbre  yba  spend  so  much  as 
the  beginning  of  a  passion  or  a  wonder  upon  it.  There  is 
mention  of  '^  friendship  with  the  world,'^  and  it  is  said  to  be 
'^  enmity  with  God ;"  but  the  word  is  no  where  else  named, 
or  to  any  other  purpose  in  all  the  New  Testament.  It  speaks 
of  friends  often ;  but  by  friends  are  meant  our  acquaintance, 
or  our  kindred,  the  relatives  of  our  family,  or  our  fortune,  or 
our  sect ;  something  of  society,  or  something  of  kindness, 
there  is  in  it ;  a  tenderness  of  appellation  and  civility,  a  re* 
lation  made  by  giftS|  or  by  duty,  by  services  and  subjection ; 
and  I  think  1  have  reason  to  be  confideaty  that  the  word 
^  friend '  (speaking  of  human  intercourse)  is  no  otherways 
used  in  the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  or  Acts  of  the  Apostles : .  and 
the  reason  of  it  is,  the  word  friend  is  of  a  large  signification ; 
and  means  all  relations  and  societies,  and  whatsoever  is  not 
enemy.  But  by  friendships,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  greaiest 
love,  and  the  greatest' usefulness,  and  the  most  open  com^ 
munication,  and  the  noblest  sufferings,  and  the  most  ex- 
emplar faithfulness,  and  the  severest  truth^  and  the  heartiest 
counsel,  and  the  greatest  union  of  minds,  of  which  btave 
men  and  women  are  capable.  But  then  I  must  tell  yoti  that 
Christianity  hath  new  christened  it,  and  calls  this  churity* 
The  Christian  knows  no  enemy  he  htttb;  that  is,  though 
persons  may  be  injurious  to  him,  and  unworthy  in  them* 
.selves^  yet  he  knows  none  whom  he  is  not  first  bound  to 
forgive,  which  is  indeed  to  make  them  on  bis  part  to  be  no 
enemies,  that  is,  to  make  that  the  word  enemy  shall  not  be 
perfectly  contrary  to  friend,  it  shall  not  be  a  relative  term 
and  signify  something  on  each  hand,  a  relative  and  a  cor- 
relative ;  and  then  he  knows  none  whom  he  is  not  bound  to 
love  and  pray  for,  to  treat  kindly  and  justly,  liberally  and 
obUgingly.  Christian  charity  is  friendship  to  all  the  world ; 
and  when  friendships  were  the  noblest  things  in  the  world, 
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charity  was  little^  like  the  sun  drawn  into  a  ohink,  or  his 
beams  drawn  into  the  coDtre  of  a  buming-^glass  (  bui  Ghris« 
tian  charity  is  friendship  expanded  like  tiie  faoe  of  the  sun 
when  it  mounts  above  the  eastern  hills ;  and  I  was  strangely 
pleased  when  I  saw  something  of  this  in  Cicero ;  for  I  have 
been  so  pushed  at  by  herds  and  flookd  of  people  that  follow 
any  body  that  whistles  to  themi  or  drives  them  to  pasture^ 
that  I  am  grown  afraid  of  any  truth  that  seems  chargeable 
with  singularity  s  but  therefore^  I  sayi  glad  I  was  when  I  saw 
LesUus'i  in  Cicero  discourse  thus:  *^  Amicitia  ex  infinitate 
generis  humani^  quam  con(»liavit  ipsa  natural  ita  contracta 
res  est,  et  adducta  in  angustumi  ut  omnis  caritas^  aut  inter 
duoS|  aut  inter  pauoos  jungeretur.''*^Nature  hath  made 
friendships  and  soeietiesi  relations  and  endearments  $  and 
by  aomething  or  other  we  relate  to  all  the  world  $  there  is 
Plough  in  ev^  man  that  is  willing  to  make  him  become 
our  friend ;  but  when  men  contract  fHendships^  they  enclose 
the  oommons;  and  what  nature  intended  should  be  every 
man'S|  we  make  proper  to  two  or  three.  Friendship  is  like 
rivers  and  the  strand  of  seas,  and  the  air^  common  to  all  the 
world;  but  tyrants,  and  evil  customs^  wars^  and  want  of 
love^  have  made  them  proper  and  peculiar^  But  when  Chris- 
tianity came  to  renew  our  nature,  and  to  restore  our  laws^ 
and  to  increase  her  privileges,  and  to  make  her  aptness  to 
become  religion,  then  it  was  declared  that  our  friendships 
were  to  be  as  universal  as  our  conversation  ;  that  is,  actual 
to  all  with  whom  we  converse,  and  potentially  extended 
unto  those  with  whom  we  did  not.  For  he  who  was  to  treat 
his  enemies  with  forgiveness  and  prayers,  and  love  and  be- 
neficence, was  indeed  to  have  no  enemies,  and  to  have  all 
friends. 

So  that  to  your  question,  how  far  a  dear  and  perfect 
firiendship  is  authorised  by  the  principles  of  Christianity? 
the  answer  is  ready  and  easy.  It  Is  warranted  to  extend  to 
all  mankind ;  and  the  more  we  love,  the  better  we  are ;  and 
the  greater  our  friendships  are,  the  dearer  we  are  to  Ood. 
Let  them  be  as  dear,  and  let  them  be  as  perfect,  and  let  them 
be  as  many,  as  you  can;  there  is  no  danger  in  it;  only 
where  the  restraint  begins,  there  begins  our  imperfection    It 

4  Wetxel.  y.  15.  pBg.  154. 
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is  not  ill  that  you  entertain  brave  friendships  and  worthy 
societies :  it  were  well  if  you  could  love  and  if  you  could 
benefit  all  mankind ;  for  I  conceive  that  is  the  sum  of  all 
friendship. 

I  confess  this  is  not  to  be  expected  of  us  in  this  world; 
but  as  all  our  graces  here  are  but  imperfect,  that  is,  at  the 
best  they  are  but  tendencies  to  glory ;  so  our  friendships  are 
imperfect  too,  and  but  beginnings  of  a  celestial  friendship,  by 
which  we  shall  love  every  one  as  much  as  they  can  be  loved. 
But  then  so  we  must  here* in  our  proportion;  and  indeed 
that  is  it  that  can  make  the  difference ;  we  must  be  friends 
to  all,  that  is,  apt  to  do  good,  loving  them  really,  and  doing 
to  them  all  the  benefits  which  we  can,  and  which  they  are 
capable  of.  The  friendship  is  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  of 
itself  hath  no  difference ;  but  is  differenced  only  by  accidents, 
and  by  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  them  that  receive  it. 
Nature  and  religion  are  the  bands  of  friendships;  excel* 
lency  and  usefulness  are  its  great  endearments :  society  and 
neighbourhood,  that  is,  the  possibilities  and  the  circumstances 
of  converse,  are  the  determinations  and  actualities  of  it.  Now 
when  men  either  are  unnatural,  or  irreligious,  they  will  not 
be  friends ;  when  they  are  neither  excellent  nor  useful,  they 
are  not  worthy  to  be  friends ;  when  they  are  strangers  or  un- 
known, they  cannot  be  friends  actually  and  practically ;  but 
yet,  as  any  man  hath  any  thing  of  the  good,  contrary  to 
those  evils,  so  he  can  have  and  must  have  his  share  of  friend- 
ship.  For  thus  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  he  is 
indifferent  to  the  negro,  or  the  cold  Russian ;  to  them  that 
dwell  under  the  line,  and  them  that  dtand  near  the  tropics  ; 
the  scalded  Indian,  or  the  poor  boy  that  shakes  at  the  foot  of 
the  Riphean  hills.  But  the  fluxures  of  the  heaven  aiid  the 
earth,  the  conveniency  of  abode,  and  the  approaches  to  the 
north  or  south  respectively,  change  the  emanations  of  his 
beams ;  not  that  they  do  not  pass  always  from  him,  but  that 
they  are  not  equally  received  below,— but  by  periods  and 
changes,  by  little  inlets  and  reflections,  they  receive  what 
they  can.  And  some  have  only  a  dark  day  and  a  long  night 
from  him,  snows  and  white  cattle,  a  miserable  life,  and  a  per- 
petual harvest  of  catarrhs  and  consumptions;  apoplexies  and 
dead  palsies.     But  some  have  splendid  fires,  and  aromatic 
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spices^  rich  wihes»  and  well-digested  fruits,  great  wit  and 
great  courage;  because  they  dwell  in  his  eye^^and  look  in 
his  face,  and  axe  the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him 
in  his  chambers  of  the  east*    Just  so  is  it  in  friendship :  some 
are  worthy,  and  some  are  necessary ;  some  dwell  hard  by, 
and  are  fitted  for  converse :  nature  joins  some  to  us,  and  re* 
ligion  combines  us  with  others ;  society  and  accidents,  pa«^ 
rity  of  fortune,  and  equal  dispositions,  do  actuate  our  friend- 
ships :  which  of  themselves  and  in.  their  prime  disposition 
are  prepared  for  all  mankind  according  as.  any  one  can  re- 
ceive them.    We  see  this  best  exemplified  by  two  instances 
and  expressions  of  friendships,  and  charity :  viz.,  alms  and 
prayers;  every  one  that  needs  relief,  is  equally  the  object  of 
our  charity ;  but  though  to  all  mankind  in  equal  needs  we 
ought  to.  be  alike  in  charity ;  yet  we  signify  this  severally, 
and  by  limits,  and  distinct  measures :  the  poor  man  that  is 
near  me,  he  whom  I  meet,  he.whom  I  love,  he  whom  I  fancy, 
he  who  did  me  benefit,  he  who  relates,  to  my  family,-— *he  rather 
than  another;    because  my  expressions  being  infinite  and 
narrow,  and  cannot  extend  to  all  in  equal  significations,  must 
be  appropriate  to  those,  whose  circumstances  best,  fit  me : 
and  yet  even  to  all  I  give  my  alms ;  to  all  the  world  that 
needs  them :  I  pray  for  all  mankind ;   I  am  grieved  at  every 
sad  story  I  hear;  I  am  troubled  when  I  hear  of  a  pretty 
bride  murdered  in-  her  bride-chamber  by  an  ambitious  and 
enraged  rival ;  I  shed  a  tear  when  I  am  told  that  a  brave 
king  was  misunderstood, .  then  slandered,  then  imprisoned, 
and  then  put  to.  death,  by  evil  men :  and  I  can  never  read  the 
story  of  the  Parisian  massacre,  or  the  Sicilian  vespers,  but 
my  blood  curdles,  and  I  am  disordered  by  two  or  three  affec- 
tions.    A  good  man  is  a  friend  to  all  the  world;  and  he  is 
not  truly  charitable  that  does  not  wish  well,  and  do  good,  to 
aQ  mankind  in  what  he  can.     But  though  we  must  pray  for 
all  men,  yet  we  say  special  litanies  for  brave  kings,  and  hol^ 
prelates,  and  the  wise  guides  of  souls,  for  our  brethren  and 
relations,  our  wives  and  children. 

The  effect  of  this  consideration  is,  that  the  universal 
friendship  of  which  I  speak,  must  be  limited,  because  we  are 
so :  in  those  things  where  we  stand  next  to  immensity  and 
infinity,  as  in  good  wishes  and  prayers,  and  a  readiness  to 
benefit  all  mankind,  in  these  our  friendships  must  not  bQ 
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limited :  but  in  other  thitigs  ivhich  past  under  ot|r  kand  and 
eye,  our  voices  and  our  material  exohanges ;  our  hands  ean 
reach  no  ftirther  but  to  our  arms'  end,  and  our  voioes  can  but 
sound  till  the  next  air  be  quiet,  and  therefore  they  can  have 
intercourse  but  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  activity  $  our 
leMeds  i^d  our  eonversntiras  aro  served  by  a  few>  and  they 
oannot  reaoh  to  all }  where  they  can,  they  must  (  but  where 
it  is  impossible^  it  eannot  be  necessary*  It  must  therefore 
follow^  that  our  fWeiidships  to  mankind  may  tidmit  variety 
as  does  our  eonveriation  j  and  as  by  nature  we  are  madk 
•odlable  to  931,  so  we  i^re  friendly ;  bitt  as  all  cannot  actually 
be  of  our  society^  so  neither  can  all  be  admitted  to  a  special 
actual  fiiendahip.  Of  some  intercourses  all  men  are  oa^ 
pable,  but  not  of  all  $  men  ean  pray  for  one  another^  aksd  ab» 
stfoin  from  doing  injuries  to  all  the  world,  and  be  deeirous  to 
do  all  mankind  good,  and  love  all  men;  now  this  friendship 
we  mufit  pay  to  all,  becciuse  we  can ;  but  if  we  can  do  no 
more  to  alh  we  must  shew  our  readinesl  to  do  more  good  to 
all^  by  actually  doing  more  good  to  all  them  to  whom  we 
can. 

To  some  we  can>  and  thereibre  there  are  nearer  fri<»idBhips 
to  some  than  to  others,  according  as  there  are  natural  or  civil 
nearnesses,  relations,  and  societies ;  and  as  I  cannot  express 
my  friendships  to  all  in  equal  measuree  and  signifloationS) 
that  is^  as  I  cannot  do  benelBts  to  all  aHke,  so  neither  am  I 
tied  to  love  all  alike :  fbr  although  there  is  *muoh  reason  to 
love  every  man,  yet  there  are  more  reasons  to  love  some  than 
others ;  and  if  I  must  love  because  there  is  reason  I  should, 
then  I  must  love  mQre,  where  there  is  more  reason;  and 
where  there  is  a  ipecial  afifeotion  and  a  great  readiness  to  do 
good  and  to  delight  in  certain  persons  towards  each  other, 
these  tte  that  spedal  charity  and  endearment  which  philo* 
sophy  ealle  friendship ;  but  our  rdigion  calls  love  or  charity. 
Kow  if  the  inquiry  be  concerning  this  special  fiiend^p, 
1.  How  it  can  be  appropriate,  that  is,  who  to  be  chosen  to 

it;  2.  How  far  it  may  extend,  that  is,  with  what  expression 
signified;  3.  How  conducted?  The  answers  will  depend 
upon  such  considerations  which  will  be  neither  useless  nor 
unpleasant. 

1.  There  may  be  a  special  friendship  contracted  for  any 
special  excellency  whatsoever:  because  friendships  are  no* 
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thing  but  love  and  society  mixed  together,  that  is,  a  eon*- 
versing  with  them  whom  we  love ;  now  for  whatsoever  we 
can  love  any  one,  for  that  we  can  be  his  friend ;  and  since 
every  excellency  is  a  degree  of  amability,  every  such  worthi*- 
ness  is  a  juat  and  proper  motive  of  friendship  or  loving 
conversation.  But  yet  in  these  things  there  is  an  order  and 
proportion.    Therefore, 

2.  A  good  man  is  the  best  friend,  and  therefore  soonest 
to  be  chosen,  longer  to  be  retained ;  and  indeed  never  to  be 
parted  with,  unless  he  eease  to  be  that  for  which  he  was 
chosen. 

TSv  y  MXXtn  ^inl*  iroiiu  ^'Xm  t^ng  &fifr»f, 
Mff«'«4^  rif  Mtmif  M^ti  ^jX«y  ituuf^tu  \rtJ^»P» 

Where  vittue  dwelU*  there  ftiendahips  make. 
But  evil  peighbourhoodfi  fojsake. 

But  although  virtue  alone  is  the  worthiest  cause  of  amability, 
and  can  weigh  down  any  one  consideration ;  and  therefore  to 
a  man  that  is  virtuous,  every  man  ought  to  be  a  friend;  yet 
I  do  not  mean  the  severe  and  philosophical  excellences  of 
some  iQorose  persons,  who  are  indeed  wise  unto  themselves, 
and  exemplar  to  others.  By  virtue  here  I  do  not  mean  jus- 
tice and  temperaQQ^,  charity  and  devotion ;  for  these  I  am 
to  love  the  man )  but  friendship  is  something  more  than  that : 
friendship  is  the  nearest  love  and  the.nearest  society,  of  which 
the  persons  are  capable :  now  justice  is  a  good  intercourse 
for  merchants,  as  all  men  are  that  buy  and  sell ;  and  temper- 
ance makes  a  man  good  company,  and  helps  to  make  a  wise 
man :  but  a  perfect  friendship  requires  something  else,  these 
must  be  in  him  that  is  chosen  to  be  toy,  friend,  but  for  these 
I  do  not  make  him  my  privado,  that  is,  my  special  and  pecu* 
liar  friend :  but  if  be  be  a  good  ms^n,  then  he  is  properly 
fitted  to  be  Qiy  correlative  ia  the  noblest  combination. 

And  for  this  we  have  the  best  warrant  in  the  world  :  ''  for 
a  just  man  scarcely  will  a  man  die;"  the  Syriac  interpreter 
reads.it,  ihrlp  diixov,  *^  for  an  unjust  man  scarcely  will  a  man 
die,*'  that  is,  a  wicked  man  is  at  no  hand  fit  to  receive  the 
expression  of  the  greatest  friendship ;  but  all  the  Greek  copies 
that  ever  I  saw,  or  read  of,  read  it  as  we  do ;  "  for  a  righte- 
ous man"  or  "  a  just  man;"  that  is,  justice  and  righteous- 
ness are  not  the  nearest  endearment  of  friendship ;  but  for 
^/  a  good  man  some  will  even  dare  to  die,"  that  is,  for  a  man 

X    2 
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that  is  sweetly  disposed^  ready  to  do  acts  of  goodness  and  to 
oblige  others,  to  do  thmgs  useful  and  profitable ;  for  a  loving 
man,  a  beneficent,  bountiful  man,  one  who  delights  in  doing 
good  to  his  friend,  such  a  man  may  have  the  highest  friend- 
ship, he  may  haire  a  friend  that  will  die  for  him.  And  this  is 
the  meaning  of  L»Uus,  virtue  may  be  despised,  so  may  leam^ 
ing  and  nobility ;  ''  At  una  est  amicitia  in  rebus  humanis,  de 
cujus  utilitate  omnes  consentiunt ;"  '*  Only  friendship' is  that 
thing,  which  because  all  know  to  be  useful  and  profitable," 
no  man  can  despise ;  that  is,  x^ivcrromr,  or  oyd^do^r,  ^  good- 
ness' or  *  beneficence'  makes  friendships.  For  if  he  be  a 
good  man,  he  will  love  where  he  is  beloved ;  and  that  is  the 
first  tie  of  friendship. 

That  was  the  commendation  of  the  bravest  friendship  in 
Theocritus', 

They  lov'd  each  other  vith  a  love 
That  did  in  all  things  equal  prove. 


•''H  f»  r^T*  «r«» 


The  world  was  under  Saturn's  reign  " 
When  he  that  lov'd  was  lov'd  again. 

For  it  is  impossible  this  nearness  of  friendship  can  be  where 
there  is  not  mutual  love :  but  this  is  secured  if  I  choose  a 
good  man;  for  he  that  is  apt  enough  to  begin  alone,  will 
never  be  behind  in  the  relation  and  correspondency;  and 
therefore  I  like  the  Gentile^s  litany  well. 

Let  God  give  friends  to  me  for  my  reward. 
Who  shall  my  love  with  equal  love  regard; 
Happy  are  they^  who  when  they  g^ve  their  heart. 
Find  such  as  in  exchange  their  own  impart. 

But  there  is  more  in  it  than  this  feUcity  amounts  to.  For 
%§<y)(rrof  av^^,  '  the  good  man^  is  a  profitable,  useful  person, 
and  that  is  the  band  of  an  effective  friendship.  For  I  do  not 
think  that  friendships  are  metaphysical  nothings,  created 
for  contemplation,  or  that  men  or  women  should  stare  upon 
each  other's  faces,  and  make  dialogues  of  news  and  pretti- 
ly xii.  15.  Kiessling,  p.  398. 
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nessesy.aQd  look  babies  in  one  another'^s  eyes.  Friendship  is 
the  allay  of  our  sorrows,  the  ease  of  our  {mssionsi  the .  dis- 
charge of  pur  oppressions,  the  sanctuary  to  our  calamities^ 
the  counsellor  of  our  doubts,  the  clarity  of  our  minds,  the 
emission  of  our  thoughts,  the  exercise  and  improvement  of 
what  we  meditate.  And  although  I  love  my  friend  because 
he  is  worthy,  yet  he  is  not  worthy  if  he  can  do  no  good;  I 
do  not  speak  of  accidental  hinderances  and  misfortunes,  by 
which  the  bravest  man  may  become  unable  to  help  his  child  ; 
but  of  the  natural  and  artificial  capacities  of  the  man.  He 
only  is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend,  who  can  do  those  offices 
for  which  friendship  is  excellent.  For  (mistake  not)  no  man 
can  be  loved  for  himself;  our  perfections  in  this  world  can- 
not reach  so  high ;  it  is  well  if  we  would  love  God  at  that 
rate ;  and  I  very  much  fear,  that  if  God  did  us  no  good,  we 
might  admire  his  beauties,  but  we  should  have  but  a  small 
proportion  of  love  towards  him ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  God» 
to  endear  the  obedience,  that  is,  the  love  of  his  servants,  sig- 
nifies what  benefits  he  gives  us,  what  great  good  things  he 
does  for  us.  '^  I  am  the  Lord  God  that  brpught  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  E^pt :"  and,  *'  Does  Job  serve  God  for  nought?** 
and  '^  he  that  comes  to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that 
he  is  a  rewarder:"  all  his  other  greatnesses  are  objects  of  fear 
and  wonder,  it  is  his  goodness  that  makes  him  lovely :  and 
so  it  is  in  friendships.  He  only  is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend 
who  can  give  counsel,  or  defend  my  cause,  or  guide  meright, 
or  relieve  my  need,  or  can  and  will,  when  I  need  it,  do  me 
good :  only  this  I  add :  into  the  heaps  of  doing  good,  I  will 
reckon  '  loving  me,'  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  beloved :  but 
when  his  love  signifies  nothing  but  kissing  my  cheek,  or 
talking  kindly,  and  can  go  no  further,  it  is  a  prostitution  of 
the  bravery  of  friendship  to  spend  it  upon  impertinent  peo- 
ple, who  are,  it  may  be,  loads  to  their  familiaa,-,but  can  never 
ease  my  loads :  but  my  friend  is  a  worthy  person  when  he 
can  become  to  me  instead  of  God,  a  guide  or  a  support,  an 
eye,  or  a  band,  a  stafi^,  or  a  rule. 

There  must  be  in  friendship  something  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  companion,  and  a  countryman  from  a  schoolfellow  or 
a  gossip,  from  a  sweetheart  or  a  fellow-traveller:  friendship 
may  look  in  at  any  one  of  these  doors,  but  it  stays  not  any 
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where  till  it  come  to  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  And 
when  we  consider  that  one  man  is  not  better  than  another, 
neither  towards  God  nor  towards  man^  but  by  doing  better 
and  brarer  things ;  We  shall  also  see,  that  that  which  is  most 
beneficent,  is  also  most  excellent ;  and  therefore  those  friend- 
ships must  needs  b6  most  perfect,  where  the  ftiends  can  be 
ihdst  liseful.  For  men  Cannot  be  useful  but  by  Worthiiiesses 
in  the  several  instances:  a  fool  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
counsel ;  nor  a  vicious  person  for  the  advantages  of  virtue, 
Mt  a  beggar  for  relief,  nor  a  stranger  for  conduct,  nor  a  tattler 
to  keep  a  secret,  nor  a  pitiless  person  trusted  with  my  com- 
plaint, nor  a  covetous  man  with  my  child's  fortune,  nor  a 
ftJsB  person  without  a  witness,  nor  a  suspicious  person  with 
a  private  design ;  nor  him  that  I  fear,  with  the  treasures  of 
my  loVe  :  but  he  that  is  wise  and  virtuous,  rich  and  at  hand, 
closB  and  merciful,  free  of  his  money  and  tenacious  of  a  se- 
cret, open  and  ingenuous,  true  and  honest,  is  of  himself  ah 
excellent  man ;  and  therefore  fit  to  be  beloved ;  and  he  can  do 
good  to  me  in  all  capacities  where  I  can  need  him,  and  there- 
fore is  fit  to  be  a  friend.  I  confess  we  are  forced  in  our 
friendships  to  abate  dome  of  these  ingredients;  but  full  mea- 
sures of  friendship  would  have  ftlU  measures  of  worthiness ; 
and  according  as  any  defect  is  in  the  foundation,  in  the  re- 
lation also  there  may  be  imperfection :  and  indeed  I  shall  not 
blame  the  friendship  so  it  be  worthy,  though  it  be  not  per- 
fect; not  only  because  friendship  is  charity,  which  cannot 
be  perfect  here,  but  because  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  per- 
fect cause  of  perfect  friendship. 

If  you  c^h  suspect  that  this  discourse  can  suppose  friend- 
ship to  be  mercenary,  and  to  be  defective  in  the  greatest 
worthiness  of  it,  which  is  to  love  our  friend  for  our  friend's 
sakfe^  I  shall  easily  be  able  to  defend  myself;  because  I  speak 
of  the  election  and  reasons  of  choosing  friends :  after  he  is 
chosen,  do  as  nobly  as  you  talk,  and  love  as  purely  as  you 
dream,  and  let  your  conversation  be  as  metaphysical  as  yotir 
discourse,  and  proceed  in  this  method,  till  you  be  confuted 
by  experience ;  yet  till  then,  the  case  is  otherwise  when  we 
speak  of  choosing  one  to  be  my  friend:  he  is  not  my  friend 
tin  I  have  chosen  him,  or  loved  him ;  and  if  any  man  inquires 
whom  he  shall  choose  or  whom  he  should  love,  I  suppose  it 
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• 

ought  not  to  be  answered,  that  we  should  love  him  who  hath 
least  amability,  that  we  should  choose  him  who  hath  least 
reason  to  b^  ohosen*  But  if  it  be  answered,  he  is  to  be  cho- 
sen to  be  my  friend  who  is  most  worthy  in  himself,  not  he 
that  can  do  most  good  to  me ;  I  say,  here  is  a  distinction  but 
no  difference )  for  he  ii  most  worthy  in  hiawelf,  who  can  do 
most  good ;  and  if  he  can  love  me  too,  that  is,  if  he  will  do 
me  all  the  good  he  can,  or  that  I  need,  then  he  is  my  friend 
and  he  deserves  it.  And  it  is  impossible  from  a  friend  to 
separate  a  will  to  do  me  good:  and  therefore  I  do  not 
choose  welU  if  I  choose  oae  that  hath  not  power :  for  if  it 
may  consist  with  the  nobleness  of  friendship,  to  desi^re  that 
my  friend  be  ready  to  do  me  benefit  or  support,  it  is  not 
sense  to  say^  it  is  ignoble  to  desire  be  shoiUd  really  do  it 
when  I  need  $  and  if  it  were  not  for  pleasure  or  profit,  w« 
might  as  well  be  without  a  friend  as  have  him. 

Among  all  the  pleasures  and  profits,  the  sensual  pleasujre 
and  the  matter  of  money  are  the  lowest  and  the  le^t ;  9fid 
therefore  although  they  may  sometimes  be  used  in  frieiidship, 
and  so  not  wholly  excluded  from  the  consideration  i>f  him 
that  is  to  choose,  yet  of  all  things  they  aye  to  be  the  least 
regarded. - 

When  forttine  frowns  iipon  a  isskn, 
A  frknd  does  Mbr^  Uttm  flMftey  oaa. 

pov  there  are,  besides  these,  many  profits  aiid  mapy  ple^^iiunss ; 
and  because  these  only  axe  sordid,  all  ihe  other  ar^  noble 
md  fair,  and  the  expectations  of  tb^^n  no  dispafagemtents  to 
the  best  friendships.  Far  t:an  <any  wise  or  good  man  foe  «i)giy 
if  I  say,  I  choose  this  man  to  be  my  friend,  bex^aiuie  k^ 
is  able  to.  give  me  counsel,  to  restrain  my  wanderings,  tp 
comfort  me  in  my  sorix^ws ;  he  is  pleasant  to  me  in  privrate^ 
and  useful  in  public ;  be  will  maVe  my  joy«  doubls,  and  divide 
my  grief  between  himself  and  me^  Por  what  else  ahoitJd 
I  choose  ?  For  being  a  fool^  and  useless  ?  for  a  pretly  &tee 
^nd  a  smooth  chin  ?  I  confess  it  is  possible  to  be  a  friend  to 
one  that  is  ignorant,  and  pitiable,  handsome  and  good  foir 
nothing,  &at  eats  weQ,  and  drinks  deep,  but  he  cannot  be  ^ 
friend  to  me ;  and  I  love  him  with  a  fondness  or  a  pity,  but 
it  cannot  be  a  noble  friendsh^.  ' 
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Ovx  Le  irorSv  xtu  rns  futfi  n/ii^av  r^tf^i 

^Aytt^iv  huurrof,  i£y  t^if  f  iX«v  rx/«y  i  said  Menander  *• 

By  wine  and  mirth  and  every  day's  delight 
We  choose  our  friends,  to  whom,  we  think,  we  might 
Our  souls  intrust ;  but  fools  are  they,  that  lend 
Their  bosom  to  the  shadow  of  a  friend. 

IaIcjXoc  xa\  fjufjL'nfJi^oira  (plxla^,  Plutarch  calls  such  friendships, 
*'  the  idols  and  images  of  friendship."  True  and  brave  friend- 
ships are  between  worthy  persons ;  and  there  is  in  mankind 
no  degree  of  worthiness,  but  is  also  a  degree  of  usefulness, 
and  by  every  thing  by  which  a  man  is  excellent,  I  may  be 
profited ;  and  because  those  are  the  bravest  friends  which 
can  best  serve  the  ends  of  friendships,  either  we  must  suppose 
that  friendships  are  not  the  greatest  comforts  in  the  world, 
or  else  we  must  say,  he  chooses  bis  friend  best,  that  chooses 
Buch  a  bne  by  whom  he  can  receive  the  greatest  comforts 
and  assistances. 

3.  This  being  the  measure  of  all  friendships;  they  all  par- 
take of  excellency,  according  as  they  are  fitted  to  this  mea- 
sure :  a  friend  may  be  counselled  well  enough,  tliough  his 
friend  be  not  the  wisest  man  in  the  world ;  and  he  may  be 
pleased  in  his  society,  though  he  be  hot  the  best-natured 
man  in  the  world;  but  still  it  must  be,  that  something  ex- 
cellent is,  or  is  apprehended,  or  else  it  can  be  no  worthy 
friendship;  because  the  choice  is  imprudent  and  foolish. 
Choose  for  your  friend  him  that  is  vrise  and  good,  and  se- 
cret and  just,  ingenuous  and  honest :  and  in  those  things 
which  have  a  latitude,  use  your  own  liberty;  but  in  such 
things  which  consist  in  an  indivisible  point,  make  no  abate- 
ments; that  is,  you  must  not  choose  him  to  be  your  friend 
that  is  not  honest  and  secret,  just  and  true  to  a  tittle ;  but  if 
he  be  wise  at  all,  and  useful  in  any  degree,  and  as  good  as 
,you  can  have  him  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  your 
friendships;  though  sometimes  you  may  be  ashamed  of 
some  imperfections  of  your  friend. 

4.  But  if  you  yet  inquire  further,  whether  fancy  may  he 
an  ingredient  in  your  choice  ?  I  answer,  that  fancy  may  mi- 
nister to  this  as  to  all  other  actions,  in  which  there  is  a  liberty 

•jiClerioi,  p.  26?, 
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and  variety ;  and  we  shall  find  that  there  may  be  peculiari- 
ties and  little  partialities^  a  friendship  improperly  so  called, 
entering  upon  accounts  of  an  innocent  passion  and  a  pleased 
fancy ;  even  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  loved  St.  John  and 
Lazarus  by  a  special  love,  which  was  signified  by  special 
treatments ;  and  of  the  yOung  man  that  spake  well  and  wisely 
to  Christ,  it  is  affirmed,  "  Jesus  loved  him,"  that  is,  he  fan- 
cied the  man,  and  his  soul  had  a  certain  cognation  and  si- 
militude of  temper  and  inclination.  For  in  all  things  where 
there  is  a  latitude,  every  faculty  will  endeavour  to  be  pleased, 
and  sometimes  the  ineanest  persons  in  a  House  have  a  fes- 
tival :  even  sympathies  and  natural  inclinations  to  some  per- 
sons, and  a  conformity  of  humours  and  proportionable  loves, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  a  witty  answer,  may  first 
strike  the  flint  and  kindle  a  spark,  which,  if  it  falls  upon 
tender  and  compliant  natures,  may  grow  into  a  flame ;  but 
this  will  never  be  maintained  at  tilie  rate  of  friendship,  un- 
less it  be  fed  by  pure  materials,  by  worthinesses  which  are : 
the  food  of  friendship:  where  these  are  not,  men  and  women 
may  be  pleased  with  one  another's  company,  and  he  under 
the  same  toof,  and  make  themselves  companions  of  equal 
prosperities,  and  humour  their  friend ;  but  if  you  call  this 
friendship,  you  give  a  sacred  name  to  humour  or  fancy ;  for 
there  is  a  Platonic  friendship  as  well  as  a  Platonic  love ;  but 
they  being  but  images  of  more  noble  bodies,  are  but  like 
tinsel  dressings,  which  wiU  shew  bravely  by  candle-light, 
and  do  excellently  in  a  tnask,  but  are  not  fit  for  conversa- 
tion and  the  material  intercourses  of  our  Ufe.  These  aire 
the  prettinesses  of  prosperity  and  good-natured  wit;  but 
when  we  speak  of  friendship,  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  (for  it  is  love  and  beneficence,  it  is  charity  that  is 
fitted  for  society),  we  cannot  suppose  a  brave  pile  should  be 
built  up  with  nothing :  and  they  that  build  castles  in  the  air, 
and  look  upon  friendship,  as  upon  a  fine  romieince,  a  thing 
that  pleases  the  fancy,  but  is  good  for  nothing  else,  will  do 
well  when  they  are  asleep,  or  when  they  are  come  to  Ely- 
sium ;  and  for  aught  I  know,  in  the  meantime  may  be  as 
much  in  love  with  Mandana  in  the  Grand  Cyrus,  as  with 
the  infanta  of  Spain,  or  any  of  the  most  perfect  beauties 
and  real  excellences  of  the  world :  and  by  dreaming  of  per- 
fect and  abstracted  friendships,  make  them  so  immaterial 
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that  they  perish  in  the  handling  and  become  good  for  ao* 
thing. 

But  I  know  not  whither  I  was  going )  I  did  o&ly  mean 
to  lay  that  because  friendship  is  that  by  Which  the  world  ie 
most  blessed  and  receires  niost  good,  it  ought  to  be  ohosed 
amongst  the  worthiest  persons,  that  is>  atnongst  thoBtt  that 
oan  do  greatest  benefit  to  each  Other ;  and  though  ia  equ&l 
worthiness  I  may  choose  by  tny  eye,  or  ear,  that  is,  into  thd 
consideration  of  the  essential  I  may  take  in  alsb  the  aoci«« 
dental  and  extrinmc  worthinesses ;  yet  I  ought  to  gite  evtsiy 
one  their  just  yalue;  when  the  internal  beauties  ftre  eq«al, 
these  shall  help  to  weigh  down  the  scale,  and  I  will  love  a 
worthy  friend  that  can  delight  me  as  well  as  pr^t  nie>  radier 
than  him  who  cannot  delight  me  at  all,  and  profit  me  tu> 
more ;  but  yet  I  will  not  weigh  the  gayest  flowers,  or  Hm 
wings  of  butteiffies;  against  wheat  \  but  when  I  am  to  cfaoow 
wheat)  I  may  take  that  which  looks  the  brightest.  I  [had 
miher  see  thyme  and  roses^  merjoram  and  Jidy  flowefs^  that 
are  fcdr,  sweety  and  medicinal,  than  the  prettiest  tulips^  that 
Bte  good  for  nothmg  c  and  my  sheep  and  kine  af«  better  Mr*- 
roMtB  than  mcehorses  and  greyhounds:  and  I  shsdl  fiithttir 
furnish  my  study  with  Plutareh  and  OioeTo,  wiUi  Lity  lUid 
PolybiUB,  than  with  Cassandm  iaind  Ibrahiin  Bassa  t  and  if  I 
do  give  an  hour  to  these  for  divertisement  or  pteasuie)  yet  t 
will  dwell  with  them  that  can  instruct  me,  and  make  me  wiM 
smd  eloquent,  severe  and  useful  to  myself  and  others.  I  end 
this  with  the  saying  of  Ls^us^  in  Cicero:  **  Amidtia  noii 
debet  consequi  utiUlatem,  sed  amidtiaili  utilitas.''  When  I 
choose  my  friend,  I  wiU  not  stay  till  I  hate  reoeiv^d  a  kiiMl<- 
ness  (  but  I  will  choose  such  a  one  that  can  do  me  misytiy  if  I 
need  them:  but  I  mean  su^  kindnesses  whidh  tunike  m% 
wiser,  and  wUch  make  me  better  ;that  is,  I  vrffl,  whtn  I 
choose  my  friend,  choose  him  4liat  is  the  bra^st,  tl^  wufb- 
tbiest,  and  the  most  excellent  person :  and  tiien  ym»  fif^ 
questton  is  soon  answered ;  To  tote  such  a  person  aad  t^ 
cotitra<^  «uch  friendships,  is  just  so  authorized  by  th«  prill* 
ciples  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  warranted  to  love  wilriLom  lodl 
virttre,  goodness  and  beneficence,  and  all  thte  impresses  of 
God  upon  the  spirits  of  brave  men% 

2.  The  next  inquiry  is,  how  far  it  tnay  extend?  that  is, 

w  Wetzel,  xW.  1 1 .  pag,  1S8, 
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by  what  expresBion  it  may  be  signified  ?  I  find  that  David 
and  Jonathan  loved  at  a  strange  rate ;  they  were  both  good 
men  \  though  it  happened  that  Jonathan  was  on  the  obUging 
side ;  but  here  the  expressions  were,  Jonathan  watched  iot 
David's  good ;  told  him  of  his  danger^  and  helped  him  to  es- 
cape ;  took  part  with  David^s  innocence  lELgainst  his  father's 
malice  and  injustice ;  and  beyond  all  this,  did  it  to  his  owti 
prejudice ;  and  they  two  stood  like  two  feet  supporting  ond 
body !  though  Jonathan  knew  that  David  would  prove  like 
the  foot  of  a  wrestler,  and  would  supplant  him,  not  by  any 
unworthy  or  unfriendly  action,  but  it  was  from  God ;  and  he 
gave  him  his  hand  to  set  him  Upon  his  own  throne. 

W<e  find  his  parallels  in  the  Qentile  stories :  young  Ath<d- 
nodorus  having  divided  the  estate  with  his  brother  Xenon, 
divided  it  again  when  Xenon  had  spent  his  own  share ; 
and  Lucutlud  would  not  take  the  consulship  till  his  younger 
brother  had  first  enjoyed  it  for  a  year;  but  Pollux  di-» 
vided  with  Castor  his  immortality;  and  you  know  who 
ofibred  himself  to  death  being  pledge  fi>r  his  friend^  and  his 
friend  by  performing  his  word  rescued  him  as  bravely.  And 
when  we  find  in  Scripture  that  '  for  a  good  man  some  will 
even  dare  to  die  ;*  and  that  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  laid  their 
necks  down  'for  St.  Paill ;  and  the  Oalatians  *  would  have 
given  him  their  very  eyes,'  that  i6>  every  thing  that  was  most 
dear  to  them,  and  some  others  were  near  unto  death  for  his 
sake  :  and  that  it  is  a  precept  of  Christian  charity>  *  to  lay 
doVrn  ouir  litres  for  our  brethren,'  that  is,  those  who  virere 
combined  in  a  cause  of  religion,  who  were  United  with  the 
same  hopes,  and  imparted  to  each  other  ready  assistsmces^ 
and  grew  dear  by  common  sufierings,  we  need  inquire  no 
further  for  the  expressions  of  friendships.  "  Greater  love 
than  this  hath  no  man,  than  that  he  lay  dowii  his  life  for  hi!) 
friends  f  and  this  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  some  cases  for 
all  Christians;  and  therefore  we  may  do  it  for  those  who 
^te  to  us>  in  this  pnesent  and  imperfect  state  of  things,  that 
which  all  the  good  men  and  women  in  the  world  shall  be  b^ 
heaven,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  perfect  friendships.  This  is 
tiie  biggest;  but  then  it  includes  and  cab  suppose  aU  the  rest ; 
and  if  this  may  be  done  for  all>  and  in  some  cases  must  for 
any  one  of  the  multitude,  we  need  not  scruple  whether  we 
may.  do  it  for  those  who  are  better  than  a  multitude.    But 
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as  for  the  thing  itself,  it  is  not  easily  and  lightly  to  be 
done ;  and  a  man  must  not  die  for  humour,  nor  expend  so 
great  a  jewel  for  a  trifle :  MoXi^  dvewevtrafAev^  eliorBs  kv  ou- 
^Evi  'Kva^r£\El  TFapaviKcJtJM  ysyvKrofAsvoif  said  Philo;  we  ^ill 
hardly  die  when  it  is  for  nothing,  when  no  good,  no  worthy 
end,  is  served,  and  become  a  sacrifice  to  redeem  a  foot-boy. 
But  we  may  not  give  our  life  to  redeem  another,  unless, 
L  The  party  for  whom  we  die,  be  a  worthy  and  a  useful 
person ;  better  for  religion,  and  more  useful  to  others  than 
myself.  Thus  Ribischius  the  German  died  bravely,  when 
he  became  a  sacrifice  for  his  master,  Maurice  duke  of  Sax- 
ony ;  covering  his  master's  body  with .  his  own,  that  he 
might  escape  the  fury  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  '^  Succurram 
perituro,  sed  ut  ipse  non  peream,  nisi  si  futurus  ero  magni 
hominis,  aut  magnae  rei  merces,"  said  Seneca :  ''  I  will  help 
a  dying  person  if  I  can ;  but  I  will  not  die  myself  for  him, 
unless  by  my  death  I  save  a  brave  man,  or  become  the 
price  of  a  great  thing;"  that  is,  I  will  die  for  .a  prince,  for 
the  republic,  or  to  save  an  army,  as  David  exposed  himself 
to  combat  with  the  Philistine  for  the  redemption  of  the 
host  of  Israel :  and  in  this  sense,  that  is  true,  '^  Prsestat  ut 
pereat  unus  quim  unitas,"  ^<  Better  that  one  perish  than  a 
multitude."  2.  A  man  dies  bravely  when  he  gives  his  tem- 
poral life  to  save  the  soul  of  any  single  person  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  It  is  a  worthy  exchange,  and  the  glorification  of 
that  love  by  which  Christ  gave  his  life  for  every  soul.  Thus 
he  that  reproves  an  erring  prince  wisely  and  necessarily,  he 
that  affirms  a  fundamental  truth,  or  stands  up  for  the  glory 
of  the  divine  attributes,  though  he  die  for  it,  becomes  a  wor- 
thy sacrifice.  3.  These  are  duty,  but  it  may  be  heroic  and 
full  of  Christian  bravery,  to  give  my  live  to  rescue  a  noble 
and  a  brave  friend,  though  I  myself  be  as  worthy  a  man  as 
he ;  because  the  preference  of  him  is  an  act  of  .humility  in 
me,  and  of  friendship  towards  him;  humility  and  charity, 
making  a  pious  difference,  where  art  and  nature  have  made 
all  equal. 

Some  have  fancied  other  measures  of  treating  our  friends. 
One  sort  of  men  say  that  we  are  to  expect  that  our  friends 
should  value  us  as  we  value  ourselves :  which,  if  it  were  to 
be  admitted,  will  require  that  we  make  no  friendships  with  a 
proud  man ;  and  so  far  indeed  were  well ;  but  then  this  pro? 
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portion  does  exclude  some  bumble  men  wbo  are  most  to  be 
valuedi  and  the  rather  because  they  undervalue  themselves. 

Others  say,  that  a  friend  is  to  value  his  friend  as  much  as 
his  friend  values  him;  but  neither  is  this  well  or  safe,  wise 
or  sufficient;  for  it  makes  friendship  a  mere  bargain,  and  is 
something  like  the  country  weddings  in  some  places  where 
I  have  been ;  where  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  must  meet 
in  the  half  way,  and  if  they  fail  a  step,  they  retire  and  break 
the  match :  it  is  not  good  to  make  a  reckoning  i^  friendship ; 
that  is  merchandise,  or  it  may  be  gratitude,  biit  not  noble 
friendship ;  in  which  each  part  strives  to  outdo  the  other  in 
significations  of  an  excellent  love :  and  amongst  true  friends 
there  is  no  fear  of  losing  any  thing. 

But  that  which  amongst  the  old  philosophers  comes 
nearest  to  the  right,  is  that  we  love  our  friends  as  we  love 
ourselves.  If  they  had  meant  it  as  our  blessed  Saviour  did, 
of  that  general  friendship  by  which  we  are  to  love  all  man- 
kind, it  had  been  perfect  and  well ;  or  if  they  had  meant  it 
of  the  inward  affection,  or  of  outward  justice ;  but  because 
they  meant  it  of  the  most  excellent  friendships,  and  of  the 
outward  significations  of  it,  it  cannot  be  sufficient :  for  a 
friend  may  and  must  sometimes  do  more  for  his  friend  than 
he  would  do  for  himself.  Some  men  will  perish  before  they 
will  beg  or  petition  for  themselves  to  some  certain  persons ; 
but  they  account  it  noble  to  do  it  for  their  friend,  and  they 
will  want  rather  than  their  friend  shall  want ;  and  they  will 
be  more  earnest  in  praise  or  dispraise  respectively  for  their 
friend  than  for  themselves.  And  indeed  I  account  that  one 
of  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  real  friendship  is,  that  a 
friend  can  really  endeavour  to  have  his  friend  advanced  in 
honour,  in  reputation,  in  the  opinion  of  wit  or  learning, 
before  himself. 

Aurum  et  opes^  et  rura  frequens  donabit  amicus  t 

Qui  velit  ingenio  cedere^  raius  eiit. 
Sed  tibi  tantus  inest  veteris  res  pectus  amici, 

Carior  ut  mea  sit  quim  tua  fane  a  tibi*. 

Lands,  gold,  and  trifles,  many  give  or  lend> 
Biit  be  that  stoops  in  fame>  is  a  rare  friend; 
In  friendship's  orb  thou  art  the  brightest  star. 
Before  thy  fame  mine  thou  preferrest  far. 

iut  then  be  pleased  to  think  that  therefore  I  so  highly 

•  Martial,  lib.  8.  ep,  1 8. 
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value  this  signiflcation  of  friendship,  because  I  so  bigUy 
value  humility.  Humility  and  charity  are  the  two  greatest 
graces  in  the  world ;  and  these  are  the  greatest  ingredients, 
which  constitute  friendship  and  express  it. 

But  there  needs  no  other  measures  of  friendship,  but  that 
it  may  be  as  great  as  you  can  express  it ;  beyond  death  it 
cannot  go,  to  death  it  may,  when  the  cause  is  reasonable  and 
juaty  charitable  and  religious :  and  yet  if  there  be  any  thing 
greater  than  to  sufier  death  (and  pain  and  shame  to  some  are 
more  insufferable),  a  true  and  noble  friendship  shrinks  not  at 
the  greatest  trials. 

And  yet  there  is  a  limit  even  to  friendship.     It  must  be 
as  great  as  our  friend  fairly  needs  in  all  things  where  we  are 
not  tied  up  by  a  former  duty,  to  God,  to  ourselves,  or  some 
preobUging  relative.    When  Pollux  heard  somebody  whisper 
a  reproach  against  his  brother  Castor,  he  killed  the  slanderer 
with  his  fist:  that  was  a  zeal  which  his  friendship  could 
not  warrant.    ^'  Nulla  est  peccati  excusatio,  si  amici  oauB& 
peccaveris,"  said  Cicero  ^ ;  *^  No  friendship  can  excuse  a  sin :" 
and  this  the  braver  Romans  instanced  in  the  matter  of  duty 
to  their  country.     It  is  not  lawful  to  fight  on  our  fnend*s 
part  against  our  prince  or  country;  and  therefore^  whenCaias 
Blosiua  of  Cuma,  in  the  sedition  of  Gracchus,  appeared  against 
his  country,  when  he  was  taken  he  answered,  that  be  loved 
Tiberius  Gracchus  so  dearly,  that  he  thought  fit  to  follow 
him  whithersoever  he  led ;  and  begged  pardon  upon  that  ac- 
count :  they  who  were  his  judges,  were  so  noble,  that  though 
they  knew  it  no  fair  excuse,  yet  for  the  honour  of  friendship 
they  did  not  directly  reject  his  motion ;  but  put  him  to  death 
because  he  did  not  follow,  but  led  on  Gracchus,  and  brought 
his  fUend  into  the  snare :  for  so  they  preserved  the  honours 
of  friendship  on  either  hand,  by  neither  suffering  it  to  be 
suUied  by  a  foul  excuse,  nor  yet. rejected  in  any  fair  pre- 
tence. A  man  may  not  be  perjured  for  his  frieird.    I  remem- 
ber to  have  read,  in  the  history  of  the  Low  Countries,  that 
Grimston  and  Bedhead,  when  Bergen-op-Zoon  was  oesieged 
by  the  Duke  of  Parp^a,  acted  for  the  interest  of  the  Queen 
of  England'^s  forces  a  notable  design;  but  being  suspected 
and  put  for  their  acquittance  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  they  dissembled  their  persons  and  their  interest,  their 

»»  Welzel,  xi.  7.  p.  174.  «  Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  1.  Helfrecht.  p.  267. 
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design  and  their  religion,  and  did  for  the  Queen^s  service  (as 
one  wittily  wrote  to  her)  give  not  only  their  bodies  but  their 
souls,  and  so  deserved  a  reward  greater  than  she  could  pay 
them  a  I  cannot  say  this  is  a  thing  greater  than  a  friendship 
can  require,  for  it  is  not  great  at  all,  but  a  great  villany, 
which  hath  no  name,  and  no  order  in  worthy  intercourses  ; 
ftnd  no  oUigatipn  to  a  flriend  can  reach  as  ^gh  as  our  duty 
to  God :  and  he  that  does  a  base  thing  in  seal  for  his  friend, 
bums  the  golden  thread  that  ties  their  hearts  together ;  it  is 
a  oonspiraoy,  but  no  longer  friendship.  And  when  Cato  lent 
his  wife  to  Hortensius,  and  Socrates  lent  his  to  a  merry 
Gveek,  they  could  not  amongst  wise  persons  obtain  so  much 
as  the  fhme  of  being  wor&y  ^ends ;  neither  could  those  great 
names  legitimate  an  unworthy  action  under  the  most  plausible 
title. 

It  is  certain  that  amongst  friends  their  Estates  are  com- 
mon; that  is,  by  whatsoever  I  can  rescue  my  friend  from 
fialami<;y,  I  am  to  serve  him,  or  not  to  call  bim  friend ;  there 
is  a  great  latitude  in  this,  and  it  is  to  be  restrained  by  no 
prudence,  but  when  there  is  on  the  other  side  a  great  neces- 
sity neither  vicious  nor  avoidable :  a  man  may  choose  whe- 
ther he  will  or  no ;  and  he  does  not  sin  in  not  doing  it,  unless 
he  have  bound  himself  to  it :  but  certainly  friendship  is  the 
jgreatest  band  in  the  world,  and  if  he  have  professed  a  great 
friendship,  he  hath  a  very  great  obligation  to  do  that  and 
more ;  and  he  can  no  ways  be  disobliged  but  by  the  care  of 
his  natural  relatious. 

I  said, /friendship  is  the  greatest  band  in  the  worid;** 
and  I  had  reason  for  it,  for  it  is  all  the  bands  that  this  world 
hath ;  and  there  is  no  society,  and  there  is  no  relation,  that 
is  worthy,  but  it  is  made  so  by  the  communications  of 
friendship,  and  by  partaking  some  of  its  escellences.  For 
friendship  is  a  transcendent,  and  signifies  as  much  as  unity 
can  mean ;  and  every  consent,  and  every  pleasure,  and  every 
benefit,  and  every  society,  is  the  mother  or  the  daughter  of 
friendship.  Some  friendships  are  made  by  nature,  some  by 
contract,  some  by  interest,  and  some  by  souls.  And  in  pro- 
portion to  these  ways  of  uniting,  so  the  friendships  are  greater 
or  less,  virtuous  or  natural,  profitable  or  holy,  or  all  this 
together.  Nature  makes  excellent  friendships,  of  which  we 
observe  something  in  social  plants ;  and  growing  better  in 
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each  other^s  neighbourhood  than  where  they  stand  singly : 
and  in  animals  it  is  more  notorious,  whose  friendships  ex- 
tend so  far  as  to  herd  and  dwell  together,  to  play  and  feed, 
to  defend  and  fight  for  one  another,  and  to  cry  in  absence, 
and  to  rejoice  in  one  another's  presence*  But  these-  friend- 
Hhipshave  other  names  less  noble;  they  are  8ympa|]tiy»  or  they 
are  instinct.  But  if  to  this  natural  friendship  there  be  reason 
superadded,  something  will  come  in  upon  the  stock  of  rea- 
son which  will  ennoble  it ;  but  because  no  rivers  can  rise 
higher  than  fountains,  reason  shall  draw  out  all  the  disposi- 
tions which  are  in  nature  and  establish  them  into  friendships, 
but  they  cannot  surmount  the  communications  of  nature : 
nature  can  make  no  friendships  greater  than  her  own  excel- 
lences. Nature  is  the  way  of  contracting  necessary  friend- 
ships; that  is,  by  nature  such  friendships  are  contracted, 
without  which  we  cannot  live,  and  be  educated,  or  be  well, 
or  be  at  all. 

In  this,  scene,  that  of  parents  and  children  is  the  greatest, 
which  indeed  is  begun  in  nature,  but  is  actuated  by  society 
and  mutual  endearments.  For  parents  love  their  children 
because  they  love  themselves.  Children  being  but  like  emis- 
sions of  water,  symbolical  or  indeed  the  same  with  the  foun- 
tain ;  and  they  in  their  posterity  see  the  images  and  instru- 
ments of  a  civil  immortality :  but  if  parents  and  children  do 
not  live  together,  we  see  their  friendships  and  their  loves  are 
much  abated,  and  supported  only  by  fame  and  duty,  by  cus- 
toms and  religion,  which  to  nature  are  but  artificial  pillars, 
and  make  this  friendship  to  be  complicated,  and  to  pass  from 
its  own  kind  to  another.  That  of  children  to  their  parents  is 
not  properly  friendship,  but  gratitude,  and  interest,  and 
religion;  and  whatever  can  supervene  of  the  nature  of 
friendship,  comes  in  upon  another  account ;.  upon  society 
and  worthiness  and  choice. 

This  relation  on  either  liand  makes  great  dearnesses:  but 
it  hath  special  and  proper  significations  of  it,  and  there  is  a 
special  duty  incumbent  on  each  other  respectively.  This 
friendship  and  social  relation  are  not  equal,  and  there  is  too 
much  authority  on  one  side,  and  too  much  fear  on  the  other, 
to  make  equal  friendships;  and  therefore,  although  this  is 
one  of  the  kinds  of  friendship,  that  is  of  a  social  and  relative 
love  and  conversation ;  yet  in  the  more  proper  use  of  the 
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word  friendship  does  do  something  which  father  and  son 
do  not;  I  instance  in  the  free  and  open  communicating 
coiinBels,  and  the  evenness  and  pleasantness  of  conversation ; 
and  consequently  the  significations  of  the  paternal  and  filial 
loye,  «U3  they  are  divers  in  themselves  and  unequal,  and  thetre- 
fore  another  kind  of  friendship  than  we  mean  in  our  inquiry ; 
so  they  are  such  a  duty  which  no  other  friendship  can  annul: 
be<^mse  their  mutual  duty  is  bound  upon  them  by  religion 
long  before  any  other  friendships  can  be  contracted;  and 
therefore  having  first  possession  must  abide  for  ever.  The 
duty  and  love  to  parents  must  not  yield  to  religion,  much 
less  to  any  new  friendships :  and  our  parents  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  '  corban/and  are  at  no  hand  to  be  laid  aside 
but  when  they  engage  against  God:  that  is,  in  the  rights 
which  this  relation  and  kind  of  friendship  challenge  as  its 
propriety,  it  is  supreme  and  cannot  give  place  to  any  other, 
friendships;  till  the  father  gives  his  right  away,  and  God  or 
the  laws  consent  to  it ;  as  in  the  case  of  marriage,  emanci- 
pa^<n:i,  and  adoption  to  another  family;  in  which  cases 
though  love  and  gratitade  are  still  obli^ng,  yet  the  societies 
and  duties  of  relation  are  very  much  altered,  which  in  the 
proper  and  best  friendships  can  never  be  at  all.  But  then 
this  also  is  true,  that  the  social  relations  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, not  having  in  them  all  the  capacities  of  a  proper  friend-* 
shi^y  cannot  challenge  all  the  significations  of  it;  that  is,  it 
is  no  prejudice  to  the  duty  I  owe  there^  to  pay  all  the  dear- 
nesses  which  are  due  here,  and  to  friends  there  are  some  things 
dae  which  the  other  cannot  challenge,  I  mean  my  secret  and 
my  equal  conversation,  and  the  pleasures  and  interests  of 
these,  and  the  consequents  of  all. 

Next  to  this  is  the  society  and  clearness  of  brothers  and 
sisters :  which  usually  is  very  great  amongst  worthy  persons ; 
but  if  it  be  considered  what  it  is  in  itself,  it  is  but  very  little  i 
there  is  very  .often  a  likeness  of  natural  temper,  and  there 
is  a  social  life  under  the  same  roof,  and  they  are  commanded 
to  love  one  another,  and  they  are  equals  in  many  instances^ 
and  are  endeared  by  conversation  when  it  is  merry  and  plea- 
sant, innocent  and  simple,  without  art  and  without  design. 
But  brothers  pass  not  into  noble  friendships  upon  the  stock 
-  of  that  relation :  they  have  fair  dispositions  and  advantages^ 
and  are  more  easy  and  ready  to  ferment  into  the  greatest 
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pog^  them  W^U  tpwards  it ;  but  ip  tbi^  ioquity  if  «•  aek 

wbftt  duty  ig  pfiggiBd  ^9Ci^  »  brpt^r  to  »  biPtbtr  efm^  fct 

being  90,-^1  ^Rgwefj  tb^  r«iigioii  »Rd  OUr  pftimto  wd  Qbd 
aad  t)ie  l^wg,  s^poiiit;  wb^lt  i^^a^urP*  tb#y  fUtm  \  bftl  Alston 
p^fk&f)  but  very  little,  wd  fpie»4»bip  \^n  \  mUtlmwc  n» 
appfir^x^tly  i^  ^ogi^  brptb^r^  wbo  Uve  Mwd^rt  wd  cpntyaol 
new  nel^tiK^nfii,  ^^d  dwell  m  otb^r  8QiH^$g>  Tbem  ii  m.  kive, 
no  friendship  without  tbain(eri^ur«e  of  coyii^i^ii^  iH^td* 
Qbipfi  indeed  may  }^  Img^  thfUl  PUr  »bp4l»  togetb^*  but 
^ey  weyi?  ^rst  cHMitiw^ted  by  iti  i^ud  wtebUib^  by  pleaffme 
^d  b^efit^  apd  Dulegft  it  b^  tbe  biit  kiitd  9S  fmndabip 

(which  ths^t  of  brptheffif  i^  tb»t  m^r^  P^pftpity  i»  PQt)»  it  ^ 
Whe»  it  wml«  the  proper  puixiweut  9^4  suppofls  a«4  to  thil 
purppse  i^  tb»t  wbi^b  W^  Pptf^M  by  SiioJoift^ft'' J  *^  Bettci  i» 
^  peighb^ur  th^  is  pear,  tbm  »  brother  tb«4  ia  fim  QfPs''  ^ 
is^  ultboqgb  prdipanly  brptberg  are  fitst  pogees^  of  the 
eptri^  fLnd  fwm^  pf  friiPdplbipt  becaqee  thfiy  gie  o£  O*  fiiat 
9Q9iatief  f^  ppnveri^tipnff ;  y«t  wbea  tb»t  neaies  apd  the 
brptbe]?  gpev  %way,  ep  tbat  be  dotM)  ao  fiAfwUig^y  no  beneit 
9f  jnter^ur^e ;  the  neighbour  that  dw^lg  by  fi^fty  wiAi  vban 
if  I  pQQyuers^  ftt  fjl,  eithei;  be  ie  my  enemy>  aiui  does  and  mn 
c^iyes  eiril ;  pr  if  we  converge  iu  warttHueoseg  aad  h^ieit 
dn^  pie^igaal;  cpfummioAt^PPi  be  ia  better  ifi  the  lava  wad 
meumm  of  fti^iidghip  tb^  mf  di«ta«t  brother.  A«d  it  le 
Qbnefvahle  tbat  ^  brotbar'  ia  indeed  a  woad  of  6ien4al^  and 
^hftrity  md  of  mutaal  endear meftt,  and  ao  ia  a  tide  af  the 
br^veit  fUGipie^ :  yet  in  ^1  the  Soripture,  theie  an  na  pteeepta 
givei^  of  9^  i^\y  mA  oompprt*  wbicb  brotbera,  that  ia,  t^ia 
descendants  of  the  same  parents,  &re  to  beve  one  towards  aa<»« 
ther  in  ^^tt;  papacity ;  ond  it  is  not  beoause  their  noamesa  is 
such  tbat  tb#y  W^d  name ;  fpr  parents  si|d  ebildriBn  ave  neaieiv 
and  yet  need  tf^bies  of  du^y  to  W  d^siwibsdi  and  $ot  brothen, 
cert^uly  they  ne^d  it  infipitely  if  tbepe  be  any  pteoUaii  dnty^ 
Cain  and  Abel  gir^  tbe  gre^iA  prob^tioiKlf  tbal,  aild  yen  knew 
wbasftidj 

Frs^m  qiieqae  gmtiacata  eit:^Ov.  ^,  1. 14S.) 
It  it  not  often  yon  thai!  see 

Bat  the  Scripture,  which  often  describes  the  duty  of  parents 

"  Prov.  xxvii.  10. 
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Wd  cliilclrfeQ,  never  describes  the  duty  of  brothers ;  ^xc^pt 
"where  by  brethren  are  meant  all  that  part  of  mankind  who 
are  tied  to  us  by  any  vicinity  and  endearment  of  religion  or 
c^ontry^  of  profession  and  family,  of  contract  or  society,  of 
love  and  the  noblest  friendships ;  the  meaning  is,  that  tboogh 
fiatemity  al<n^  be  the  endearment  of  some  degrees  of  friend- 
ship, without  choice  and  without  ezcellenoy ;  yet  the  relor 
tion  itself  is  not  friendship,  and  does  not  naturally  infer  itc 
and  that  which  is  procured  by  it,  is  but  limited  Md  little ; 
and  though  it  may  pass  into  it,  as  other  conversations  may, 
yet  the  friwdsbip  is  accidental  to  it,  and  enters  upon  othe^ 
aocountSf  93  it  does  between  strangers ;  with  this  only  differ»> 
«nce,  that  brotherhood  does  oftentimes  asmst  the  valuation 
of  those  exoellences,  for  which  we  entertam  our  friendships. 
Fraternity  is  the  opportunity  and  preliminary  disposition  to 
friendship,  and  no  more.    For  if  my  brother  be  a  fool  or  a 
vioions  penson,  the  love  to  which  nature  and  our  first  con^ 
versatioh  dispose  me,  does  not  end  in  friendship,  but  in  pity 
Biid  lair  provisions  and  assistances ;  which  is  a  demonstra^ 
lion  that  brotherhood  is  but  the  indination  and  address  to 
friendship.    And  though  I  will  love  a  worthy  brother  more 
than  a  worthy  stranger,  if  the  worthiness  be  equal,  because 
ik#  fdation  is  someijiing,  and  being  put  into  the  scales 
against  an  equal  worthiness,  must  needs  turn  the  balance, 
«a  every  grain  will  do  in  an  even  weight ;  yet  when  the  re- 
lation is  all  the  worthiness  that  is  pretended,  it  cannot  stand 
in  competition  with  a  friend :  for  though  a  friend-brother  is 
better  than  &  friend«stmnger,  where  the  friend  is  equal,  but 
ih^  broths  is  npt ;  yet  a  brother  is  not  better  tiian  a  friend ; 
bo^  as  Solomon's  expression  is,  <<  There  is  a  friend  that  is 
better  than  a  brother ;''  and  to  be  bom  of  the  same  parents 
|g  nq  accid^ntaj  and  ei^trinsic  to  a  man's  pleasure,  or  worthi- 
U9B»9  or  spiritual  advantages,  that  though  it  be  very  pleasing 
and  useful  tba^t  a  brother  should  be  a  friend,  yet  it  is  no 
great  addition  to  a  friend  that  he  also  is  a  brother :  tiiere  is 
something  in  it,  but  not  much.  But  in  short,*the  case  is  thus : 
The  first  beginnings  of  friendship  serve  the  necessities ;  but 
ohoice  and  worthiness  are  the  excellences  of  its  endearment 
and  its  bravery;  and  between  a  brother  that  is  no  friend, 
and  a  friend  that  is  no  brother,  there  is  the  same  difference 
as  between  the  disposition  and  the  act  or  habit !    a  brother, 

Y  2 
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if  be  be  worthy^  is  tbe  readiest  and  tbe  nearest  to  be  a  friend ; 
but  till  be  be  so,  he  is  but  the  twilight  of  the  day,  and  but 
the  blossom  of  the  fairest  fruit  of  Paradise.  A  brother  does 
not  always  make  a  friend,  but  a  friend  ever  makes  a  brother 
and  more :  and  although  nature  sometimes  finds  the  tree,  yet 
friendship  engraves  the  image ;  the  first  relation  places  him 
in  the  gfl^en;  but  friendship  sets  it  in  the  temple,  and  then 
only  it  is  venerable  and  sacred :  and  so  is  brotherhood  when 
it  haih  the  soul  of  friendship. 

So  that  if  it  be  asked  which  are  most  to  be  valued, 
brdthers  or  friends ;  the  answer  is  very  easy ;  brotherhood  is 
or  niay  be  one  of  the  kinds  of  friendship,  and  fromi  thence 
only  hath  its  value,  and  therefore  if  it  be  compared  with  a 
greater  friendship  must  give  place :  but  then  it  is  not  to  be 
asked  which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  brother  or  a  friend,  but 
which  is  the  better  friend,  Memnon  or  my  brother?  For  if 
my  brother  says  I  ought  to  love  him  best,  then  he  ought  to 
love  me  bests;  if  he  does,  then  there  is  a  great  friendship, 
and  he  possibly  is  to  be  preferred,  if  he  can  be  that  friend 
which  he  pretends  to  be,  that  is,  if  he  be  equally  vtrorthy :  but 
if  he  says,  I  must  love  him  only  because  he  is  my  brother, 
whether  he  loves  me  or  no,  he  is  ridiculous ;  and  it  will  be  a 
stmige  rislatton  which  hath  no  correspondent:  but  suppose 
it,  and  add  this  also,  that  I  am  equally  his  brother  as  he  is 
mine,  and  then  he  also  must  love  me  vtrhether  I  love  him  or 
no ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  says,  I  must  love  him  though  he 
be  my  enemy ;  and  so  I  must ;  but  I  must  not  love  my  enemy, 
though  he  be  my  brother,  more  than  I  love  my  friend ;  and  at 
last  if  he  does  love  me  for  being  his  brother,  I  confess  that 
this  love  deserves  love  again ;  but  then  I  consider,  that  he 
loves  me  upon  an  incompetent  reason :  for  he  that  loves  me 
only  because  I  am  his  brother,  loves  me  for  that  which  is  no 
worthiness ;  and  I  must  love  him  as  much  as  that  comes  to, 
and  for  as  little  reason ;  unless  this  be  added,  that  he  loves 
me  first :  but  whether  choice  and  union  of  souls,  and  worthi- 
ness of  manners^  and  greatness  of  understanding,  aod  use- 
fulness of  conversation,  and  the  benefits  of  counsel,  and  all 
those  endearments  which  make  our  lives  pleasant  and  our 
persons  dear,  are  not  better  and  greater  reasons  of  love  and 

3c  Ut  pnestem  Py laden,  aliquis  mihi  pnestet  Orest^n. 

Hoc  non  fit  verbis ;  Marce^  ut  ameris>  ama.    Mart.  lib.  6.  ep.  1 1.  • 
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deariiess  than  to  be  born  of  the  same  flesh,  I  think,  amongst 
wise  persons  needs  no  great  inquiry.  For  fraternity  ,18  but 
a  cognation  of  bodies,  but  friendship  is  a  union  of  souls, 
which  are  confederated  by  mcMre  noble  ligatures.  My  bro- 
ther, if  he  be  no  more,  shcdl  have  my  hand  to  help. him;  but 
unless  he  be  my  friend  too,  he  cannot  challenge  my  heart: 
and  if  his  being  my  friend  be  the  greater  nearness,  then  friend 
is  more  than  brother,  and  I  suppose  no  man  doubts  but  that 
David  loved  Jonathan  for  more  than  he  loved  his  brother 
EUab. 

.  One  inquiry  more  there  may  be  in  this  affah*,  and  that  is, 
whether  a  friend  may  be  more  than  a  husband  or  wife;  to 
which  I  answer,  that  it  can  never  be  reasonable  or  just,  pru- 
dent or  lawful :  but  the  reason  is,  because  marriage  is  the 
queen  of  friendship,  in  which  there  is  a  communication  of 
sdi  that  can  be  communicated  by  friendship ;  and  it  being 
made  sacred  by  vows  and  love,  by  bodies  and  souls,  by  in« 
teres!  and .  custom,  by  reUgion  and  by  laws,  by  common 
counsels  and  common  fortunes;  it  is  the  principal  in  the 
kind  of  friendship,  and  the  measure,  of  all  the  rest :  and  there 
is  no  abatement  to  this  consideration,  but  that  there  may  be 
some  allay  in  this  as  in  other  lesser  friendships  by.  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  persons :  if  I  have  not  chosen  my  friend  wisely 
or  fortunately,  he  cannot  be  the  correlative  in  the  best  union,; 
but  then  the  friend  lives  as  the.  soul  does  after  death,  it  is 
in  the  state  of  separation,  in  which  the  soul  strangely  loves 
the  body  and  longs  to  be  reunited,  but  the  body  is  a  useless 
trunk,  and  can  do  no  ministries  tortb^s^l^; >wihioh  therefore 
prays  to  have  the  body  reformed  and  restored,  and  made  a 
brave  and  fit  companion:  so  must  these  best  friends,  when 
one  is  uscdetts  or  unapt  to  the  braveries  of  the  princely  friend- 
ship, they  must  ^lo^  ever,  and  pray  ever,  and  long  ti}l  the 
other  be  perfected  an4  made  fit;  in  this  case  there  wants 
only  the  body,  but  the  soul  i^^til^.a  relative,  and  must  be  sq 

for  ever. 

A  husband  and  a  wife  are  the  best  friends,  but  they  can- 
not always  signify  all  that  to  each  other  which  their  friend- 
ships would ;  as  the  sun  shines  not  upon  a  valley,  which  j^endf 
up  a  thick  vapour  to  cover  his  face ;  and  though  his  beams 
are  eternal,  yet  the  emission  is  intercepted  by  the  intervening 
9^oud.  But  however,  all  friendships  are  but  parts  of  this ; ''  a 
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man  must  leaVd  father  and  mothef  atid  6leilve  to  hii  wife  ;^ 
that  is,  ^  the  dearest  thing  in  nature  is  A<5t  e^mpatabte  to  thd 
dearmt  thing  of  frienddhip  :^  and  t  think  ihi§  k  argument 
sufficient  to  prore  friendship  td  bd  &e  gr^fttent  ba^d  in  i3i6 
World  i  add  to  ihi0|  that  other  fVi^dships  ai«  pkrt  of  this, 
they  dre  marriagea  too  $  l6»s  indeed  tlian  the  oth^t,  bet^us^ 
fhey  cannot^  must  not^  be  all  that  ehdearment  whieh  the  other 
id ;  yet  tha^  being  the  prinoipal>  i^  the  tn^Hiillte  of  tho  rest, 
and  are  dl  to  be  honoured  by  like  dignities^  knd  measiired 
by  the  same  rules,  and  conducted  by  their  portion  of  the 
9am0  laws.    But  as  friendships  are  marriages  of  tibe  ftoul, 
and  of  fortunes,  and  interestsi  and  ootmsels  i   ^o  they  are 
brotherhoods  too  $  and  I  often  think  of  the  ^Oellfences  of 
friendships  in  the  words  of  Datid,  Who  dertcdiily  Was  the 
best  friend  in  the  world ;  ^'  Edce  qti^m  bonum  et  quclm  ju- 
cnndtim  fratres  habitare   in  tintim!'*    *<It  is  good  and  if 
is  pleaeanti  that  brethren  should  lite  like  ftiends  ;^'  that  ii« 
they  who  are  any  ways  relative,  and  Who  i.te  any  waysf 
social  and  confederate,  should  also  dwell  in  unity  ana  loving 
society  i    for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  brother  in 
Scripture  i  ^*  It  Was  my  btothet  Jon&thati/'  said  David ;  stich 
brolheifs  OOtitraoting  such  friendships  are  the  beauties  of  so^^ 
eiel^i  and  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  the  festivity  of  minds : 
and  whi^tsoever  oan  be  spoken  of  lovely  Which  is  Ood's  eldest 
daughter,  can  be  said  of  virttiotis  fHendships ;  aiid  though 
Cameades  mftde  an  eloquent  eittion  lit  Rome  against  jus- 
tice, yet  I  never  saw  k  panegyric  Of  malice^  or  eter  tead  that 
any  man  Was  witty  against  friendships     Indeed  i§  ii  |n:ebable 
that  some  men,  finding  themselves,  by  the  peotdiarities  of 
friendshipy  eik^Iuded  from  the  panicipetio^  Of  those  beauties 
of  soeiety  Whieh  enatnel  and  adorn  the  wise  aiid  thetirtuous, 
might  Suppose  themselves  to  have  reslson  tO  sptak  the  efil 
words  Of  ehvy  and  detraetioh ;   1  Wondwr  iiOt  •  foi?  all  those 
unhappy  sottis  which  shall  find  heaven^s  gates  shiit  against 
them,  will  think  they  have  reason  to  murmur  and  blaspheme ; 
the  similitude  is  apt  enOtigh,  fbr  ttat  is  the  region  of  friend- 
ship, and  lote  is  the  light  of  that  glorious  country,  fctt  so 
bright  that  it  needs  nO  stin :  here  We  have  fine  and  bright 
tays  of  that  celestial  flame,  and  thotigh  to  all  mankind  the 
light  of  it  is  in  some  measure  to  be  extended,— like  the  trea- 
sures of  light  dwelling  in  the  south,  yet,  a  little,  doillus-' 


l^t€  ttid  bCMHtifj^  tile  riorth-^yeft  ftcttbd  li^ef  nndet  tbe  lih  6 
ktA  tbe  befttidli  of  fri6iidfrbi|^  )n  thdt  fHysition  are  indiiiitient 

I  kliow  btti  bM  tMiig  moi'e^  in  Wbieh  fb«  ccmimunidktidii^ 
(tf  ffietidfiiliip  «iftti  he  miMAmA^  ntid  tbiie  i^^  Itt  MeUdi  dlill 
Ml0tttiM  i ''  Attdtai  ttdd, ittHldttft  tnmfi Hdll  etH  :'*  ^'  M jr  fM^liO*^ 
fi^ifdidfidtftlwaySnIyfiMld)'*   tiot  bl«  eti^fliy  iBiit« ;  fthr  if 

my  friehd  ^imM  wldi  n  tbiiti  perrsbn  wkb  wbdu  bef  bdth  biid 
ttb  fiteMi^t»9^  ii^  fhtf  teceitot  of  int^t^fit ;  if  tbUi  tbif d 
pMfm  fet  fliy  Afi^d^  tte  HdbteiieiNi  of  trttt  lK6(kdllb)j[f9  d^p^^ 
SQcb  a  quarrel ;  and  what  ixiay  b<^  fOaiofiable  id  bittl|  WeUld 
be  ignoble  in  me ;  .semetimes  it  may  be  otherwise,  and  friends 
may  marry  one  «iioth^r^ft  lot es  and  batr^cis,  but  it  is  by 
chance  if  it  eon  be  jast  ^  and  therefore  beeause  it  is  not  al- 
ways right;  It  MittKyt  h€  ^9ft  iieeessftty^ 

In  all  things  el9€  Ui  ffletidi^faip^  b^  ai^  fflgili  and  expres- 
itttf  tSl  tk^  \m^m^  fl  titiira,  crt^  tbat  fridtids,  lik«  tli0  Ub^ 
lUmiiaf  h6  i^  ih#  msa  thab  <fa«  flaiiM  of  ttaei^  d^ad  h^dim 
i^ke  fehil  (nie  pytsja^H  i  no  dharity  dan  be  reprotrfed,  and  Sndi 
fi^a^lripS  Mick  ^6  tfibue  tbati  shsido^fi,  ki^  nOfthing  ^ted 
tmi  tM  tafi  d^  tliat  gtot^ioas  gr^^  drftWfi  iMcr  OM  cBhttib^ 
§hA  vHM^  Mtfi  aetit&  by'  tU«  uliftdti ;  and  tb^  proiper  fligffifr> 
cMtkmft  Hf «f  iA^«H  T«ptesetil6d  in  the  old  fai^i'or^jrpbic,  by  which 
ihcf  aiit&e»t»  depicted  ftUndBiAp ;  '^  In  the  beMtietf  arid 
strdif^  ^  a  ydttng  ilian^  bare4itoded^  rude)^  elotliedj  to 
mgimf  Us  d^ifff/  and  testingnesi^,  tadc^neM  of  doti oh)  and 
^ttfmMS  U  dt$  senieefr  npob  the  fringes  of  kid  gatment 
mn»  WliltM  '  Mors  bt  yitfl/  ks  dignifying  that  in  life  and  dfearfiH 
ttle  fH«lide»fii}l  #li#  the  SMie:  oif  ibip  fbrehead  Wa9  t<rritl«ti 
f  giitfiiidr  aitd  winter/  rtiat  10/  pf^dsp^oitt  aifd  ad^nie  acoi* 
d«ilt8  Md  tftfttM  ^  lift  t  th^  lirft  arm  aiid  shobtder  were  bate 
Ittid  ffttk«d  d(sr#it  tcf  ttief  h^tt^ia  wbidi  tbei  fitiger  pointed^ 
and  tbef«  Wits  ^r itleli  •  Lemgd  1^  propfe  i^  ^  by  all  wbteh  We 
fcnchr  iltal  Id^^dtfaip  d^etf  gdod  far  atid  near^  in  stinitaef  irnd 
HlfkMt^  ifi  life  md  dedth,  and  knotra  no  difibrence  of  stale  of 
«oeld«nt,  hk%  by  the  variety  of  her  6^rtl6ei»  ?  and  tbetefeyi^e 
Mill  ti6  mdie  ib  %h2ti  %e  mti  h^  dbli^^d  by  fri«itt^hip  i  (m  it 
)ft  fetety  tiling  th§i  cat!  be  hdne§t  and  prad&nt>  t»6fal  and 
iiec<»i«^^. 

I^dr  ihiir  is  dl  tbe  allay  of  this  nhivefsality,  we  iday  do 
any  thing  or  suffer  any  thing  that  is  wise  or  necessary,  or 
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greatly  beneficial  to  my  friend;  and  that  in  any  thing,  in 
which  I  am  perfect  master  of  my  person  and  fortunes.  But 
I  would  not  in  bravery  visit  my  friend  when  he  is  sick  of  the 
plague^  unless  I  can  do  him  good  equal  at  least  to  my  danger; 
but  I  will  procure  him  physicians  and  prayers,  all  the  aetgis- 
tances  that  he  can  receive,  and  that  he  can  desire,  if  they  be 
in  my  power:  and  when  he  is  dead,  I  will  not  run  into  his 
grave  and  be  stifled  with  his  earth ;  but  I  will  mourn  for  him, 
and  perform  his  will,  and  take  care  of  his  relatives,  and  do  for 
him  as  if  he  were  alive;  and  I  think  that'  is  the  meaning  of 
that  hard  saying  of  a  Greek  poet  * : 

"Apifmg^,  ^XXiiXM^iv  kftUrfht  Z/M9  \rm^w 

To  me,  though  distant,  let  thy  friendship  fly  | 
Though  men  be  mortal,  friendships  must  not  die* 
Of  aU  things  else  there's  great  satiety. 

Of  such  immortal  abstracted  pure  friendships  indeed  there 
is  no  great  plenty,  and  to  see  brothers  hate  each  other  is  not 
80  rare  as  to  see  them  love  at  this  rate.  The  dead  and  the 
absent  have  but  few  friends,  say  the  Spaniards ;  but  they  who 
are  the  same  to.  their  friend  ivMr^odcv,  when  he  is  in  another 
country,  or  in  another  world,  these  are  they  who  are  fit  to 
preserve  the  sacred  fire  for  eternal  sacrifices,  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  those  exemplar  friendships  of  the  best 
men,  which  have  filled  the  world  with  history  and  wonder : 
for  inno  other  sense  but  this  can  it  be  true  diat  friendships 
are  pure  loves,  regarding  to  do  good  more  than  to  receive  it 
He  that  is  ia  friend  after  death,  hopes  not  for  a  recompense 
from  his  friend,  and  makes  no  bargain  either  for  fame  or 
love ;  but  is  rewarded  with  the  conscience  and  satisfaction 
of  doing  bravely :  but  then  this  is  demonstration  that  they 
choose  friends  best,  who  take  persons  so  worthy  that  can  and 
will  do  so.  This  is  the  profit  and  usdulness  of  friendship; 
and  he  that  contracts  such  a  noble  union,  must  take  care  that 
his  friend  be  such  who  can  and  will;  but  hopes  that  himself 
shall  be  first  used,  and  put  to  act  it;  I  will  not  have  such  a 
friendship  that  is  good  for  nothing,  but  I  hope  that  I  shall 
be  on  the  giving  and  assisting  part:  and  yet  if  both  the 
friends  be  so  noble,  and  hope  and  strive  to  do  the. benefit,  I 
cannot  well  say  which  ought  to  yield  ,-^— and  l^hether  that 

*  Gaisfoid)  p.  244, 
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friendship  were  braver  that  could  be  content  to  be  rnipros- 
perous,  so  his  friend  might  have  the  glory  of  assisting  him  ;•— < 
or  that  which  de«res  to  give  assistances  in,  the  greatiest  mea- 
sares  of  friendship:  bi\t  he  that  chooses  a  worthy  friend  that 
himself  in  the  days  of  sonrow  and  need  might  receive. the  ad-* 
vantage,  hath  no  excuse,  no  pardon,  unless  himself  be  as  'Cer- 
tain to  do  assistances,  when  evil  fortune  shall  require  them  :<«• 
the  sum  of  this  answer  to  this  inquiry  I  give  you  in  a  pair  of 
Greek  verses. 

^Int  Btf  9^  rwt  ftXwf  ft/tfp  S/Xs* 

Friends  are  to  friends  as  lesser  gods^  while  they 
Honour  and  service  to  each  other  pay. 
Bat  when  a  dark  cloud  comesi  grudge  not  to  Iftnd 
Thy  head>  thy  heart,  thy  fortune^  to  thy  friend. 

^  3.  The  last  inquiry  is,  how  friendships  are  to  be  con- 
ducted ;  that  is,  what  are  the  duties  in  presence  i^nd  in  ab- 
sence ;  whether-  the  friend  may  not  desire  to  enjoy  his  friend 
as  wdl  as  his  friendship  ?  The  answer  to  which  in,  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  what  I  have  said  already:  and  if 
friendship  be  a  charity  in  society,  and  is  not  for  contempla- 
tion and  noise,  but  for  material  comforts  and  noble  trjeat- 
ments  aiid  usages,  this  is  no  peradyentuie,  but  that  .if  I  buy 
land,  I  may  eat  the  fruits,  and  .if  I  take  a  house  I  9iay  dwell 
in  it;  and  if  I  love  a  worthy  person,  I  may  please  myself  in 
his  society:  and  in  this  there  is  no  exception,  unless  the 
friendship  be  between  persons  of  a  different  sex:  for  then 
not  only  the  interest  of  their  religion,  and  the  care  of  their 
honour,  but  the  worthiness  of  their  friendship,. require ^  that 
their  intercourse  be  prudent^  and  free  from  suspicion  and  re- 
proach. And  if  a  friend  is  obliged  to  bear  a  calamity,  so  he 
secure  the  honour  of  his  friend;  it  will  cpnoem  him  to  con- 
duct his  intercourse  in  the  lines  of  a  virtuous  prudence,  so 
that  he  shall  rather  lose  much  of  his  own  comfort,  than  she 
any  thing  of  her  honour ;  and  in  this  case  the  noises  of  peo« 
pie  are  so  to  be  regarded,  that  next  to  innocence  they  are  the 
principal.  But  when,  by  caution  and  prudence  and  severe 
conduct,  a  friend  hath  done  all  that  he  or  she  can  to  secure 
fame  and  honourable  reports ;  after  this,  their  noises  are  tQ 
be  despised :  they  must  not  fright  us  from  our  friendships,, 
nor  from  her  fairest  intercourses ;  I  may  lawfully  pluck  the 
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doflten  ftdb  my  own  viiKBi  though  he  thirt  irdks  h^^  oAlk 
mo  thi^f. 

Bat  by*lJie  wfly,  Mtihudy  you  may  8e«  how  nnkdi  I  di& 
fcr  from  the  mot odity  of  those  oynksi  who  would  lidft  admit 
ybtur  mix  into  the  ecmtaiimiiie*  of  ft  tiohle  fiteiidfthip.  I  he* 
Hete  liome  wire*  he?^  been  the  best  firioiidft  to  the  irofld  ( 
8iid  few  dtoriea  ettti  otttdo  the  tiObleneHi  iild  ^tjr  of  «het 
lAdy^  thet  sticked  &«  ^ieoikytii,  |Hifttleiit  nMttiBf  St&m  ^M 
wound  of  our  brave  prince  in  the  Holy  Land,  IWlfil  M  ii^ 
sassin  had  pierced  him  with  a  veaomed  arrow.  And  if  it 
be  told  that  women  eannot  retain  comM^l;  ftfad  therefore 
can  be  no  brave  friends ;  I  can  best  confute  them  by  the 
story  of  Porcia,  whof  being  fearful  of  the  weakness  of  her 
sex,  stabbed  herself  into  the  thigh  to  %tf  hoV  she  could 
bear  pain ;  dhd  AiiAiiig  h^rs^lf  dotidiatii  ^htfdgfl  to  that  suf- 
fmihc^f  gkily  eMd  her  Bf iittid  fbr  tcK  durilig  M  tMist  Ber, 
sihte  now  ih€  ptHeWeA  llifilt  M  toiinelit  oeHild  ^Mt  IbMt 
i^tei  frOhi  htit)  Whicft  «he  ho^^  Might  be  i^tttrfMI  €6  k§f.  If 
Aete  W)er«  not  taot^  thitigs  to  bd  scdd  t&t  y(it»  sMiBflk^m,  I 
4ddld  hatd  made  it  dispntdbl^  Wheth^t  h»r€  beeif  &Oil  ffitltM 
ti'idUi  111  the)*  fii«ndsBlpsy  men  or  WCfffi^iif  I  i^mbi  iAf 
Aftt  WOiti^fi  if^  ckpOii^  Of  dl  (hO^e  ^xd^neStf^  by  #hl«;h 
fliefi  ctt  oblige  the  t^Ofld ;  mA  thet^fore  ti  ftttttde  fHeiid  ft 
some  ease  is  flot  lio  good  a  oOUmi^ldr  M  a  Wide  Mah^  mi 
tfttndot  0^  well  ddflmd  my  hOftOitt ;  MIK  di^tte  of  tlStef^  *id 
«siistail66fi,  if  nhci  be  tmder  the  pOW^t  bf  ^notiiei^  i  btll  ii  Wft'i 
mM  caii  lote  As  pfiissiofialely;  atid  cdttteiii§  ai  tfleftiftfi&yj 
fttid  retain  a  seeret  to  filthMly,  tod  beji^l  ih  ie*  ^t^ojitf 
itifiistiie6 ;  c^  ^he  can  Aii  for  Ber  <HeM  U  #dl  itt  ffi« 
brav^ftt  Roinftii  khight;  and  W§  find  thftt  iOide  ^iifiSili^  Mf<$ 
efkgtiged  thc^tdsehe^  £16  fkr  ftd  deattt  ti^oii  a  leibs  itftereiH;  mA 
all  thi§  feitiaotiitti  td  5  diie^h  ^l^^r^  the  tvi(^6,\tpua6i,  M  th«  OreeH 
eaU  theth  ?  Ae  <  Detdti'  of  ft  t^^nc^  M*  gen^ir^l  i  the  Ai^sfl^' 
fi^tiS  fttiiongst  the  Sardceiii^ ;  the  Solduiii  fttcttog^  the  iHA 
Qmh  i  they  did  a^  Mtch  M  a  friend  cbiild  dO;  Aid  if  ffi« 
greats  U&hit^U  dt  ft  fif ^dd  6ail  he  f)ftid  fctf  by  fttiy  igribfife 
ftfiee,  we  ^aiiilot  grudge  id  tiifttdiitf  asld  biute  wothgtt  flMfi 
they  be  pftHsi^ts  in  a  noMe  friendships  giilic^  dieir  boiiVei^ft- 
tidn  aM  retuAis  can  add  so  many  iboiiiehts  id  the  fdlidtj^  o^ 
otti'  lives  i  and  therefore  thotigh  k  knife  boxHidt  enter  ftii  fti' 
as  k  BWati,  y^t  a  kiiifii  may  be  xnoi'e  useful  to  ciome  ptu^ds(lii| 
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and  in  evmy  tMiig,  except  tt  be  againfit  ^ii  efiemy.  A  diaa  is 
ttals  beet  ftiend  iti  trouble,  but  a  womftn  m^y  be  eqtial  to  hki 
in  ^4  AikfA  of  joy  t  a  woiniui  eaii  ni  WiA  iiicredse  o(J^  cdfii- 
fortft,  but  bttotiot  eo  well  leeften  oUr  So^hiWa  t  &nd  tb^refbtli 
tr«  do  hot  tarty  wditieii  with  lie  Wbeh  We  go  td  fi^t  i  htU 
in  {>ed6e{ul  dties  atid  tim^d,  idrtlidns  womeh  are  th^  beil^tie§ 
df  m&imy  tM  the  j^^ettineeaea  df  ^etidship.  And  Wheii  Wei 
Aeh^ld^  th&t  few  perabns  in  the  wotld  haire  cdi  thoae  ^ft<M^ 
lances,  by  which  friendship  can  be  naefhl  and  illustribtt^,  We 
H&ay  tifit  Well  ellbw  Wemen  sla  men  td  be  fibiendii ;  aince^  t6ey 
eail  hkire  til  that  Which  caii  be  necessary  and  easefatid  td 
Men^ahipi,  and  fheae  esliinoi  haVe  all  bjr  which  frieMahif^s 
e€ln  be  iiticidentelly  iinpi'dVed ;  in  all,  aome  ttbutemeilta  Will 
be  fiiadid  i  txA  We  shfiill  dd  tdo  mttch  hdnorur  td  WottxeH  if  We 
ri;|eet  thenn  firdm  friendships  be6ansef  they  itre  not  perfedt  i 
faf  if  td  fiieiidriupa  we  etdmit  imperfect  men,  bedattae  nd 
Btto  is  peifTdt ;  he  thdt  l^jdcta  Wotnen^  dd^a  find  fault  if^ 
them  beeause  they  ate  ndt  mor^  periedt  than  men ;  whidh 
lAihet  doea  secretly  affitth  that  they  ought  and  can  IM 
l^ifedtj  ot  else  it  openly  accuses  itteh  of  ihjtistice  aild 
pftftitflty. 

I  hdpe  ydti  will  pardoh  iiid  that  I  ain  a  little  gone  from 
my  tttiddrtaking :  I  Wdnt  aside  to  Wait  upon  thcf  Womeli  tod 
to  do  ddttntenieuitde  td  tbeit  tetidet  virttiefs :  I  am  now  rettihl^i 
Hadd,  if  I  Were  to  do  the  office  of  a  guide  td  tthitii^tfuct^d 
ftkfidai  wdttld  add  the  partidukts  fdlldwihg.  Madam,  yott 
need  not  r^ad  fliem  how,  but  Wheti  toy  frietida  dome  to  be 
littight  by  ydiir  precept  and  example  how  to  ddtivdrSe?  it  thd 
ndblest  cdhjui^tidnsj  ydti  may  put  these  itltd  b^ftet  WdtdiSr 
slid  fell  them, 

-  1.  that  the  fitst  law  df  friendship  ia,  they  miiathdthe^ 
ask  of  their  friend  what  is  indecent ;  nor  grant  it  if  thetAi 
Idlves  he  fiisked.'  For  it  is  Ho  gddd  dfflce  ta  make  my  fritod 
indre  vicidhs  dr  iiiore  a  fool ;  I  will  restrain  his  folly,  btit 
ilot  nttrse  it ;  I  will  not  make  my  groom  the  officer  of  my 
kst  tod  rtoityj  Thete  are  Villains  whd  sell  their  iioiils  fd* 
bt^d,  that  offer  alti  and  Vtoity  at  k  price :  1  should  be  uh- 
WiMft^  ihy  ftiend  should  know  I  am  VicioUs ;  but  if  he  could 
be  btought  to  miniater  ia  it,  he  is  not  worthy  td  be  my 
Mettd  i  aiid  if  I  could  offer  it  to  him,  I  dd  not  deserve  to 
dlasp  halida  With  a  Tirtuous  person* 
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;  2.  Let  no  man  choose  him  for  his  friend  whom  it  shall  be 
possible  for  him  e^er  after  to  hate;  for  though  the  society 
may  justly  be  interrupted,  yet  love  is  an  immortal  tUogi 
and  I  will  never  despise  him  whom  I  could  once  think  ypor- 
^y  of  my  love.  A  friend  that  proves  not  good,  is  rather  io 
be  sufieredy  than  any  enmities  be  entertained :  and  there  ate 
some  outer  offices  of  friendship  and  little  drudgeries,  in  which 
the  less  worthy  are  to  be  employed,  and  it  is  better  that  he 
be  below-stairs  than  quite  thrown  out  of  doors. 

3.  There  are  two  things  which  a  friend  can  never  pardon, 
a  treacherous  blow  and  the  revealing  of  a  secret,  because 
these  are  against  the  nature  of  friendship ;  they  are  the  adul- 
teries of  it,  and  dissolve  the  union;  and  in  the  matters  of 
friendship,  which  is  the  marriage  of  souls,  these  are  the  pro- 
per causes  of  divorce :  and  therefore  I  shall  add  this  only, 
that  secrecy  is  the  chastity  of  friendship,  and  the  publioa* 
tion  of  it  is  a  prostitution  and  direct  debauchery;  but  a  se* 
cret,  treacherous  wound  is  a  perfect  and  unpardonable  apos- 
tasy. I  remember  a  pretty  apologue  that  Bromiard  tells,-— A 
fowler  in  a  sharp  frosty  morning  having  taken  many  Utde 
birds  for  which  he  had  long  watched,  began  to  take  up  his 
nets ;  and  nipping  the  birds  on  the  head  laid  them  down.  A 
young  thrush,  espying  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks  by 
reason  of  the  extreme  cold,  said  to  her  mother,  that  certainly 
the  man  was  very  merciful  and  compassionate  that  wept  so 
bitterly  over  the  calamity  of  the  poor  birds :  but  her  mo- 
ther told  her  more  wisely,  that  she  might  better  judge  of 
the  man's  disposition  by  his  hand  than  by  his  eye ;-— «and 
if  the  hands  do  strike  treacherously,  he  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted to  friendship,  who  speaks  fairly  and  weeps  pitifiiUy. 
Friendship  is  the  greatest  honesty  and  ingenuity  in .  the 
world. 

4.  Never  accuse  thy  friend,  nor  believe  him  that  does;  if 
thou  dost,  thou  hast  broken  the  skin:  but  he  that  is  an- 
gry with  every  little  fault,  breaks  the  bones  of  friendship. 
And  when  we  consider  that  in  society  and  the  accidents  of 
every  day,  in  which  no  man  is  constantly  pleased  or  dis^ 
pleased  with  the  same  things,  we  shall  find  reason  to  impute 
the  change  unto  ourselves;  and  the  emanations  of  the  sun 
are  still  glorious,  when  our  eyes  are  sore :  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  angiy  with  an  eternal  light,  because  we  have  § 
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changeable  and  a  mortal  faculty.  But  however,  do  not  think 
ihpu  didst  contract  alliance  with  an  angel,  when  thou  didst 
take  thy  friend  into  thy  bospm ;  he  may  be  weak  as  well  as 
thou  arty  and  thou  mayest  need  pardon  as  well  as  he ;  and 
that  man  loves  flattery  more  than  friendship,  who  would  not 
only  have  his  friend,  but  all  the  contingencies  of  his  friend, 
to  humour  him. 

Theog.  S95.  Qaiftford^  p.  899. 

5.  Give  thy  friend  counsel  wisely  and  charitably,  but  leave 
him  to  his  liberty  whether  he  will  follow  thee  or  no :  and  be 
not  angry  if  thy  counsel  be  rejected:  for  advice  is  no  empire, 
and  he  £s'nbt'my  friend  that  will  be  my  judge  whether  I  will 
or  lid;*  Neoptolemus  had  never  been  honoured  with  the 
victory  and  spoils  of  Troy,  if  he  had  attended  to  the  tears  and 
counsel  of  Lycomedesy  who  being  afraid  to  venture  the  young 
man,  &in  would  have  had  him  sleep  at  home  safe  in  his  little 
island.  He  that  gives  advice  to  his  friend  and  exacts  obe* 
dience  to  it,  does  not  the  kindness  and  ingenuity  of  a  friend, 
biit.the  office  and  pertness  of  a  schoolmaster. 

6.  Never  be  a  judge  between  thy  friends  in  any  matter 
where  both  set  their  hearts  upon  the  victory :  if  strangers  or 
enemies  be  litigants,  whatever  side  thou  favourest,  thou 
gettest  a  friend ;  but  when  friends  are  the  parties  thou  losest 
one. 

7.  Never  comport  thyself  so,  as  that  my  friend  can  be 
afraid  of  thee :  for  then  the  state  of  the  relation  alters  when 
a  new  and  troublesome  passion  supervenes.  '*  Oderunt  quos 
metuunt." — *^  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear  ;'*  and  no  man  is 
friend  to  a  tyrant ;  but  that  friendship  is  tyranny  where  the 
love  is  changed  into  fear,  equality  into  empire,  society  into 
obedience ;  for  then  all  my  kindness  to  him  also  will  be  no 
better  than  flattery. 

8.  When  you  admonish  your  friend,  let  it  be  without  bit- 
terness; when  you  chide  him,  let  it  be  without  reproach; 
when  you  praise  him,  let  it  be  with  worthy  purposes,  and  for 
just  causes,  and  in  friendly  measures ;  too  much  of  that  is 
flattery,  too  little  is  envy :  if  you  do  it  justly,  you  teach  him 
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tme  m«ftsure9 ;  but  virhm  others  praise  him,  rejoice,  though 
they  pnose  not  thee,  and  remember  that  if  thou  esteemest  his 
praise  to  b^  thy  disparageinenti  thou  art  entioua,  but  neitb^ 
juat  nor  kind. 

9,  When  all  things  else  are  equal,  prefer  an  old  ftiend  be- 
fore a  new-  If  thou  meanest  to  spend  thy  friend,  and  make 
gain  of  him  till  he  be  weary,  thou  wilt  esteem  him  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  the  worse  for  his  age :  but  if  thou  esteemest  him 
by  noble  measures,  he  will  be  better  to  thee  by  thy  being 
used  to  him,  by  trial  and  e^perienoe,  by  reciprocation  of  en- 
dearments, and  an  habitual  worthiness.  An  old  friend  is  like 
old  wine,  which  when  a  man  hath  drunk,  he  doth  not  desire 
new,  bemuse  he  aaith  ^'  the  old  is  the  better,*"  But  (Byery  old 
fHen4  was  new  once ;  and  if  be  be  worthy,  keep  th«l  i^w  ope 
till  he  become  old, 

10.  After  all  this,  treat  thy  friend  nablyi  love  to  bf  with 
him,  do  to  him  all  the  worthinesses  of  loye  and  fair  ende^«- 
ment,  aocording  to  thy  capacity  and  Ms;  besur  with  his  in^ 
firmities  till  they  approach  tpwards  being  c^minal;  but 
neFfr  dissemble  with  him,  never  despise  himj  iieTer  leave 
him.  ^  Give  him  gifts  and  upbraid  him  not^i  *  and  refuse  not 
his  kindne^ses,  and  be  sure  never  to  despise  the  smallness  or 
the  impropriety  of  them.  "  Confirmatur  amor  beneficip  ao- 
jP§pto ;"  "  A  gift  (saith  Solomon)  fasteneth  friendships." 
For  as  an  eye  that  dwells  long  upon  a  star,  must  be  refreshed 
with  lesser  beauties  aud  strengthened  with  greens  and  looking- 
glasseSf  lest  the  sight  become  amazed  with  too  great  a  splen- 
dour; so  must  the  love  of  friends  sometimes  be  refreshed 
)^th  material  and  low  caresses ;  lest  by  striving  to  be  too 
divine  it  become  less  human ;  it  must  b^  allowed  its  share  of 
both:  it  is  human  in  giving  pardon  and  fiur  constmctipu> 
spid  opeoness  and  ingenuity,  and  keeping  secrete ;  it  hath 
something  that  is  divine,  because  it  is  beneficent ;  but  mwH^ 
because  it  is  etemsl. 

y  Extra  fortunam  est^  quicquid  donatur  amicis; 

Quas  dederis,  solas  semper  habebis  opes.^— Mart.  lib.  $,  ^p,  48. 
Bst  tamen  hoe  vUiuoif  aed  hob  leve,  sit  licik  utranr^ 

Qudd  poUt  ingiatas  pavper  amicitias. 
Quis  largitur  opes  veteri,  nddque  sodal'i?— Ep,  19. 
>  Non  be&  qu»daia  faciunt  duoc  sufficit  uniis 
Huic  operi :  si  vis  ut  loquar^  ipse  tace. 
Crede  mihi^  quamvis  ingentia,  Postume,  dona 
Att<;t9ri8  peieuDt  garruUlate  syi.^Ep.  5S. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Madam, 

If  you  shall  think  it  fit  that  these  papers  pass  further 
than  your  own  eye  and  closet,  I  desire  they  may  be  con- 
signed into  the  hands  of  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Wedderbume : 
for  I  do  not  only  expose  all  my  sickness  to  his  cure,  but  I 
submit  my  weaknesses  to  his  censure ;  being  as  confident  to 
find  of  him  charity  for  what  is  pardonable,  as  remedy  for 
what  is  curable:  but  indeed.  Madam,  I  look  upon  that 
worthy  man  as  an  idea  of  friendship ;  and  if  I  had  no  other 
notices  of  friendship  or  conversation  to  instruct  me  than  his, 
it  were  sufficient:  for  whatsoever  I  can  say  of  friendship,  I 
can  say  of  his ;  and  as  all  that  know  him  reckon  him  amongst 
the  best  physicians,  so  I  know  him  worthy  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  best  friends. 


DUCTOR  DUBITANTIUM. 


OR 


THE  RULE  OP  CONSCIENCE. 


VOL.  XI«  Z 


TO 


THE  MOST  SAGHSD  UAJE&TY 
CHARLES   11. 

CP  THE  FAITH,  4k. 


Ttes  riides  of  Divine  Providence  turn  themselres 
upon  the  aflairs  of  the  world  so,  that  every  spondyl 
of  the  wheels  may  mark  oat  those  virtues,  which  wfe 
lure  then  to  exercise ;  and  every  new  event  in  the 
economy  of  God  is  Ood*s  finger  to  point  out  to  us 
by  what  instances  he  vnll  be  served.  We  have  been 
sorely  smitten  Ttnd  for  a  long  time;  for  (ihat  I  may 
use  the  words  of  the  Prophet),  "  Alas,  for  that  day 
Was  great,  so  that  none  was  like  to  it,  it  was  even 
the  time  of  Jacob*s  trouble  **,*'  and  then,  feith  and  pa- 
tience, and  all  the  passive  graces  of  religion,  were  hi 
their  own  season.  But  since  God  hath  left  oflF  to  smite 
116  with  an  iron  rod,  and  hath  once  more  said  unto 
these  nations  *'  They  shall  serve  the  Lord  th«ir  God, 
md  David  their  king  whom  I  have  raised  up  tuito 
thorn;"*  now  our  duty  stands  on  the  sunny  side;  it 
it  our  work  to  rejoice  in  God  and  in  God's  Anointed, 

•  Jcar.  XXX.  T. 
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and  to  be  glad,  aiid  worthily  to  accept  of  our  pro- 
sperity is  all  our  business :  for  so  good  a  God  we 
serve,  that  he  hath  made  it  our  duty  to  be  happy, 
and  we  cannot  please  him  unless  we  be  infinitely 
pleased  ourselves.    It  was  impossible  to  live  with- 
out our  king ;  but  as  slaves  live,  that  is,  such  who 
are  civilly  dead,  and  persons  condemned  to  metals ; 
.we  lived  to  the  lusts  and  insolency  of  others,  but  not 
at  all  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  civil  or  religious  com- 
forts.   But  now  our  joys  are  mere  and  unmixed ;  for 
that  we  may  do  our  duty  and  have  our  reward  at 
once,  Ocxl  hath  sent  your  Majesty  amongst  us,  that 
we  may  feel  the  pleasures  of  obedience,  and  reap 
.the,  fruits  of  that  government  which  God  loves  and 
.  uses,  which  he  hath  constituted  and  adorned,  which 
he  hath  restored  to  us  by  a  conjugation  of  miracles, 
by  the  work  of  his  hand  and  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance, by  changing  the  hearts  of  men,  and  '  scattering 
the  people  that  delight  in  war,'  by  infatuating  their 
counsels  and  breaking  their  cords  asunder ;  that  is, 
, which  he  himself  hath  wrought  amongst  us  by  him- 
self alone,  and  therefore  will  bless  and  will  never  in- 
terrupt :  only  we  must  be  careful  never  to  provoke 
.him  any  more  by  our  unthankfulness  and  infidel 

apostasy. 

But  now,  great  Sir,  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave 
in  the  throngs  of  those  that  rejoice  to  see  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  his  servant  Job,  in  imitation  of  them 
who  presented  him  with,  every  n^an,  an  ear-ring  of 
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gold,  and  a  piece  of  silver\  or  a  lamb,  to  bring  also 
my  offering,  the  signification  of  my  joy.  For  though, 
it  be  but  two  books,  which,  like  the  widow's  two 
mites,  make  up  but  a  contemptible  sum ;  yet  because, 
it  is  all  I  have,  your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  ac- 
cept :  and  so  much  the  rather,  because  it  is  also  an 
expression  of  that  part  of  the  duty  of  my  calling 
which  hath  Men  to  my  share.  For  your  Majesty, 
like  the  king  in  the  Gospel,  hath  been  in  a  far  country, 
and  some  of  your  citizens  sent  after  you,  and  said, 
"  Nolumus  hunc  regnare*;"  but  God  hath  caused  you 
to  return  and  reign :  and  if  your  Majesty  should  by 
that  example  call  us  to  render  an  account  of  our 
talents,  I  can  only  say,  that  amongst  those  many  ex- 
cellent perscms  who  have  greatly  improved  theirs,  I 
was  willing  to  negotiate  and  to  labour.  What  fruit 
will  from  hence  accrue  to  souls  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  God :  but  this  semination  and  culture  were  much 
wanted  in  the  reformed  churches.  For  though  in  all 
things  else  the  goodness  of  God  hath  made  us  to 
abound,  and  our  cup  to  run  over ;  yet  our  labours 
have  been  hitherto  unemployed  in  the  description  of 
the  rules  of  conscience  and  casuistical  theology.  In 
which  because  I  have  made  some  attempt,  if  the  pro- 
duction be  not  unworthy,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  impro- 
per to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty.  For  your 
Majesty  being  by  God  appointed  '*  custos  utrius^ue 

^  TMff4p  ^  Luke,  XX.  14. 

r  • « 
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tabulae/*  dince,  like  Mose^,  you  are  from  God  de- 
c^eended  to  us  with  the  two  tables  c^  the  law  in  yotit 
Ifand,  and  that  you  will  best  govern  by  the  arguments 
and  compulsory  of  conscience,  and  this  alone  is  the 
greatest  firmament  of  obedience ;  whatsoever  can  bd 
the  measure  of  conscience  "  est  res  fisci/*  is  part  erf 
your  own  propriety,  and  enters  into  the  exchequer. 

Be  pleased  therefore,  gracious  Sir,  to  accept  this 
instance  of  my  duty  to  Gbd,  to  your  Majesty,  and  to 
your  great  charge,  the  church  of  England.  There 
«e  in  it  many  things  intended  for  the  service,  but 
nothing  to  deserve  any  of  these  great  interests. 
Those  cases  that  concern  the  power  and  offices  of 
ecclesiastical  superiors  and  supreme,  were  (though 
in  another  manner)  long  since  done  by  the  incompa- 
rable Mr.  Hooker*,  and  the  learned  Ardibishop  of 
Spalato't  but  their  labours  were  unhappily  lost,  and 
il6Ver  saw  the  light.  And  though  I  cannot  attain  td 
the  strength  of  these  champions  of  David  and  guar- 
dians of  the  temple ;  yet  since  their  portion  of  work 
is  fedlen  into  my  hand,  I  have  heartily  endeavoured 
to'  supply  that  loss ;  though  with  no  other  event,  but 
as  charitable  passengers  by  their  little,  but  well- 
meaning,  alms  repair  the  breaches  of  his  fortune,  who 
was  greatly  undone  by  the  war  or  fire.  But  therefore 
I  humbly  beg  your  Majesty*s  pardon  in  all  things 
where  my  weaknesses  make  me  to  despair  of  your 

^  lib.  7,  8.  of  tlccles.  1*0111;)^.  «  Lib.  8. 4e  Rep.  Eccles, 
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more  gracious  acceptance:  and  here  I  am  therefore  to 
be  confident,  because  your  mercy  is,  as  your  Majesty, 
this  day  in  her  exaltation,  felt  by  all  your  subjects ; 
and  therefore  humbly  to  be  hoped  for  by 

Great  Sir, 

Your  Majesty's 
Most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  Subject, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 


THB 


P  B  E  F  A  C  E. 


The  reformation  of  religion  in  the  western  churches  hath 
been  so  violentlyi  so  laboriouslyi  so  universally,  opposed  by 
fivil  spirits  and  evil  men^  by  wilfulness  and  ignorance,  by  pre- 
judice and  interest,  by  error  and  partiality;  and  itself  also 
hath  been  done  so  imperfectly  in  some  places,  and  so  un- 
skilfully in  some  others^  because  the  thick  and  long-incum* 
bent  darkness  had  made  it  impossible  to  behold  the  whole 
light  in  all  its  splendour;  that  it  was  found  to  be  work  enough 
for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  convince  the  gainsayers,  to 
oppose  their  witty  arts  by  the  advantageous  representment 
of  wise  truths,  so  to  keep  the  people  from  their  temptations. 
But  since  there  were  not  found  many  able  to  do  this  but 
rsuch  which  had  other  cures  to  attend,  the  conduct  of  souls 
in  their  public  and  private  charges,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  preaching  and  catechising,  visiting  the  sick,  aqd 
their  public  daily  offices ;  it  was  the  less  wonder  that  in  the 
reformed  churches  there  hath  been  so  great  a  scarcity  of 
books  of  conscience :  though  it  was  not  to  be  denied  but  the 
careless  and  needless  neglect  of  receiving  private  confessions 
hath  been  too  gi*eat  a  cause  of  our  not  providing  materials 
apt  for  BO  pious  and  useful  a  ministration.    But  besides  this, 
it  is  certain  that  there  Vfras  a  necessity  of  labouring  to  other 
purposes  than  formerly :  and  this  necessity  was  present  and 
urgent ;  and  the  hearts  and  heads  of  men  ran  to  quench  that 
fire,  and  left  the  government  of  the  house  more  loosely,  till 
Ihey  could  discern  whether  the  house  would  be  burnt  or  no 
by  the  flames  of  contention  which  then  brake  out:  only  this 
duty  was  supplied  by  excellent  preachings,  by  private  confer^ 
ences,  by  admonitions  and  answers  given  when  some  more 
pious  and  religious  persons  came  to  confessions,  and  as  they 
were  upon  particular  occasions  required  and  invited.     But 
fpr  any  public  provisions  of  books  of  casuistical  tlieology. 
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we  were  almost  wholly  unprovided;  and,  like  the  chSdren 
of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  we  were  forced 
to  go  down  to  the  forges  of  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every 
man  his  share  and  his  coulter,  his  axe  and  his  mattock.  We 
had  swords  and  spears  of  our  own,  enough  for  defence,  and 
more  than  enough  for  disputation :  but  in  this  more  neces« 
sary  part  of  the  conduct  of  consciences,  we  did  receive  our 
answers  from  abroad,  till  we  found  that  our  old  needs  were 
sometimes  very  ill  suppUed,  and  new  necessities  did  every 
day  arise. 

Some  of  the  Lutherans  have  indeed  done  something  In 
this  kind  which  is  well;.Balduinu8,  Bidenbachius,  Dedeka* 
nus,  Konig,  and  the  abbreviator  of  Gerard  s  some  essays  also 
have  been  made  by  others;  Alstedius,  Amesius,  Perkins, 
and  the  late  eloqueikt  and  reverend  Bishop  of  Norwich.  But 
yet  our  needs  remain ;  and  we  cannot  be  well  supplied  out  of 
the  Roman  storehouses :  for  though  there  the  staple  is,  and 
very  many  excellent  things  exposed  to  view ;  yet  we  haVe 
found  the  merchants  to  be  deceivers,  and  the  wares  too  oft^n 
fUsified, 

For>  1.  If  we  cotisideY  what  heaps  of  prodigiouii  proposi- 
tions and  rules  of  oonscience  their  doctors  have  given  us,  w^ 
shall  soon  perceive  that  there  are  so  many  boxes  of  |)oisoii 
in  their  repositories  under  the  same  paintings  and  speciouft 
titles,  that  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  every  man  to  distin- 
guish their  ministries  of  he^th  from  the  methods  of  death; 
so  it  will  be  unsafe  for  any  man  to  venture  indiscriminately. 
For  who  can  safely  trust  that  guide  that  teaches  him,  thaf; 
^*  it  is  no  deadly  sin  to  steal,  or  privately  agabst  his  will  and 
without  his  knowledge  to  take  a  thing  ftom  him  who  is  ready 
to  give  it  if  he  were  asked^  but  will  not  endure  to  hdve  it 
taken  without  asking*  :*'— «that  '^  it  is  no  theft  privately  i6 
take  a  thing  that  is  not  great,  ftom  our  father **  :"^»-^'  that  h^ 
who  sees  an  innocent  punished  for  what  himself  hath  done, 
he  ift  the  meantime  who  did  it,  holding  his  peace,  is  not 
bound  to  restitution®  :**— -that  **  he  who  falls  into  fomicatioii 
if  he  goes  to  confession,  may,  the  same  day  in  which  he  did 
fornicate,  receive  the  communion ;  that  communion  is  man* 
ducation,  and  therefore  requires  not  attention'  :**.-.«  that  he^ 


*  ISman.  Sa  Ai&or.  S.  Furtum.    ^  Prov.  xxviii.  24. 

^  Idtm.  5.  ReitUuUo.  ^  Diana  de  Eachar.  ia  compend.  n. 
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who,  being  in  deadly  sin,  receives  the  holy  communion^  com- 
mits but  one  sin^  yiz.^  that  against  the  dignity  of  the  sacta* 
ment;  and  that  the  omission  of  confession  is  no  distinct  sin, 
meaning,  amongst  them  who  beUeve  confession  td  be  of  di-> 
vine  institution  ?"^-A8  bad  or  worse  are  those  affirmatives 
and  doctrines  of  repentance :  '^  A  dying  man  is  not  tied  to 
be  contrite  for  his  sins ;  but  confession  and  attrition  are  suf- 
ficient <>  :^  and  that  we  may  know  what  is  meant  by  attrition^ 
we  are  told  ''  it  is  a  sorrow  for  temporal  evil,  disgrace,  or 
loss  of  health,  sent  by  Qod  as  a  punishment,  or  feared  to  be 
sent^  i^  this  alone  is  enough  for  salvation,  if  the  dying  msui 
do  tint  confess  to  the  priest,  though  he  have  lived  wickedly 
all  his  lifetime.  And  that  we  need  not  think  the  matter  of 
confession  to  be  too  great  a  burden,  we  are  told,  '^  He  that 
examines  his  conscience  before  confession,  sins  if  he  be  too 
diligent  and  careful."  But  as  for  the  precept  of  Moving  a  con* 
Uite  and  a  broken  heart,  '^  it  binds  not  but  in  the.  article  or 
danger  of  death:  nor  then,  but  when  we  cannot  have  the 
sacrament  of  the  penance'." — To  these  may  be  added  those 
contradictions  of  severity  for  the  securing  of  a  holy  life ;  ih&t 
''  if  a  man  purpose  at  the  present  to  sin  no  more,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  believes  he  shall  sin  again  (that  is,  he  will 
break  his  purpose),  yet  that  purpose  is  good  enough :  that 
it  is  not  very  cert^n  whether  he  that  hath  attrition,  does  re» 
ceive  grace,  though  he  does  not  formally  resolve  to  sin  no 
more^:^  meaning,  that  it  is  probable,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  any  such  resolution  of  leaving  their  sin ;  they  are  not 
certain  it  is  so,  nor  certaip  that  it  is  otherwise ;  that  is,  they 
find  no  commandment  for  these  things :  it  may  be  they  are 
counselled  and  ailjis^d  in  Scripture,  but  that  is  no  great  mat* 
ter"*;  for  '*  it  is  no  sin  not  to  correspond  with  the  divine  in- 
spirations exhorting  us  to  counsel^."— Add  to  these,  that 
'*  td  defect  from  our  neighbour's  fame  before  a  conscientious, 
silent,  land  a  good  man,  is  no  deadly  sin :  to  dispense  with  our 
vows  in  a  year»of  jubilee  is  valid,  though  the  condition  of 
obtaining  that  jubilee  be  not  performed  *.*'-^Thus  men 
amongst  them  have  leave  to  sin,  and  they  may  live  in  it,  as 
long  as  their  Ufe  lasts,  without  repentance :  and  that  repent- 

ft 

^  Idem  de  Pcpnit.  n.  3.  7.  «  Num.  11  •  17,  18. 

'  Ntim.  18.  9  Num.  19. 

^.  Id.  Verb,  Detractio.  num.  5.  ^  Dispensatio.  num.  11. 
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ance  in  the  sum  of  affairs  is  nothing  but  to  call  to  tlie  priest 
to  absolve  them ;  provided  you  be  sorrowful  for  the  evil  you 
feel  or  fear  God  will  send  on  you :  but  contrition,  or  sorrow 
proceeding  from  the  love  of  God,  is  not  at  all  necessary; 
''  neither  is  it  necessary  that  our  sorrow  be  thought  to  be 
contrition^;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  attrition  should  go 
before  confession,  but  will  serve  if  it  be  some  time  after ;  and 
if  you  confess  none  but  venial  sins,  it  is  sufficient  if  you  be 
sorrowful  for  one  of  them ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  for  mor- 
tal sins  formerly  confessed  ^"  But  I  am  ashamed  of  this 
heap  of  sad  stories :  if  I  should  amass  together  what  them;- 
selves  have  collected  in  their  books,  it  would  look  like  a  libel: 
but  who  is  pleased  with  variety  of  such  sores,  may  enter  inlo 
the  hospitals  themselves,  and  walk  and  look  till  he  be  weary. 

2.  But  not  only  with  the  evil  matter  of  their  propositions ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  be  offended  with  the  strange  manner  of 
their  answerings.  I  shall  not  need  to  instance  in  that  kind 
of  argument  which  is  but  too  frequent  among  those  who  pre- 
vail more  by  their  authority  than  their  reason,  of  proving 
propositions  by  similitudes  and  analogies.  I  reipember  that 
Gregory  Sayr"  says,  that  all  precepts  of  the  moral  law  are 
to  be  reduced  to  the  decalogue;  because  as  all  natural 
things  are  reduced  to  ten  predicaments,  so  it  is  expedient 
that  all  kinds  of  virtue  and  vice  be  reduced  to  the  ten  com- 
mandments. And  Bessseus  infers  seven  sacraments  from  the 
number  of  the  planets,  and  the  seven  ears  of  full  com  in  Egypt, 
and  seven  waterpots  changed  into  wine  (though  they  were 
but  six),  because  as  the  wine  filled  six  waterpots,  so  the  sa- 
crament of  the  eucharist  fills  the  other  six,  and  itself  makes 
the  seventh ;  and  that  therefore  peradventure  the  sacraments 
are  called  vessels  of  grace.  But  this  I  look  upon  as  a  want 
of  better  arguments  in  a  weak  cause,  managed  by  careless 
and  confident  persons ;  and  note  it  only  as  a  fault,  diat  the 
guides  of  consciences  should  speak  many  things,  when  they 
can  prove  but  few. 

3.  That  which  I  suppose  to  be  of  greatest  consideration 
is,  that  the  casuists  of  the  Roman  church  take  these  things 
for  resolution  and  answer  to  questions  of  conscience,  which 
are  spoken  by  an  authority  that  is  not  sufficient ;  and  they 

^  CoDcil.Trid.  sess.  14.  cap.  4.         1  Dian.  Compend.de  Poenlt.  Sacrem.  d.8 

^  Clavis  Regia^  lib.  1.  c.  2.  n.  ?. 
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admit  of  canons^  and  the  epistles  of  popes,  for  authentic 
warranties^  which  are  suspicious,  whether  ever  they  were 
written  by  them  to  whose  authority  only  they  do  pretend ;— • 
and  they  quote  sayings  of  the  old  doctors,  which  are  contra- 
dicted by  others  of  equal  learning  and  reputation,  and  all 
cited  in  their  own  canon  law ;  and  have  not  any  sufficient 
means  to  ascertain  themselves  what  is  binding  in  very  many 
cases  argued  in  their  canons,  and  decretal  epistles,  and  bulls 
of  popes.   Nay,  they  must  needs  be  at  a  loss  in  their  conduct 
of  consciences,  especially  in  all  inquiries  and  articles  of  faith, 
when  they  choose  such  foundations,  which  themselves  know 
to  be  weak  and  tottering ;  and  yet  lay  the  greatest  load  upon ' 
such  foundations,  and  tie  the  conscience  with  the  hardest 
ligature,  where  it  is  certain  they  can  give  no  security.     For 
it  is  not  agreed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  neither  can  they  tell 
upon  whose  authority  they  may  finally  rely  ;  they  cannot  tell 
who  is  the  visible  head  of  the  church :   for  they  are  not  sure 
the  pope  is  ;  because  a  council  may  be  superior  to  him,  and 
whether  it  be  or  no,  it  is  not  resolved :  and  therefore  either 
they  must  change  their  principle,  and  rely  only  upon  scriptures 
and  right  reason  and  universal  testimonies,  or  give  no  answer 
[    to  the  conscience  in  very  many  cases  of  the  greatest  concern- 
ment ;  for  by  all  other  measures  their  questions  are  indeter- 
minable.    But  the  authority  of  man  they  make  to  be  their 
foundation :  and  yet  if  their  allegations  were  allowed  to  be 
good  argument,  it  would  serve  them  but  to  very  few  purposes, 
since  the  doctors,  whose  affirmative  is  the  decision  of  the 
case,  are  so  infinitely  divided. 

4.  This  to  me,  and  to  very  many  wise  men,  looks  like  a 
very  great  objection :  but  I  find  that  they  who  are  most  con- 
cerned in  it,  account  it  none ;  for  the  Roman  casuists  profess 
it ;  and  yet  do  not  suppose  that  the  consequent  of  this  should 
be,  that  the  case  is  difficult,  and  the  men  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  the  conscience  to  be  otherwise  informed,  and  that 
we  ought  to  walk  the  more  warily,  but  therefore  the  con- 
science is  at  liberty,  and  the  question  in  order  to  practice  hath 
no  difficulty  j  hard  in  the  case,  but  easy  in  the  action :  for 
by  this  means  they  entertain  all  interests,  and  comply  with  all 
persuasions,  and  send  none  away  unsatisfied.  For  uncertain 
answers  make  with  them  no  uncertain  resolution ;  for  they 
teach  us,  that  in  such  cases  we  may  follow  either  part :  and 
therefore  they  studiously  keep  up  this  acade  mical  or  rather 
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^eeptic  thaology,  '*  alii  itiimt,  alii  negant ;  utramque  pro* 
bftbile°/*  And  upon  this  account^  although  with  gjptaieiA 
aererity  they  bind  on  men^s  persuasions  the  doctrines  of 
meats  and  carnal  ordinances,  yet  they  have  left  them  loose 
enough  when  it  comes  to  the  conscience^  so  loose  that  ih< 
precept  is  become  ridiculous :  for  what  can  it  be  otherwise^ 
when  Aey  teach,  that  ^  the  fast  is  not  broken  by  drinking  of 
water  or  wine,  nay»  though  we  eat  something  that  our  drink 
may  not  hut  us ;  nor  ifie  usual  collation  at  night  if  it  be 
taken  in  the  morning ;  nor  if  the  butler  or  the  cook  lick  Us 
fingers :  nor  if  we  eat  eggs  or  milk-meats,  so  it  be  not  in  the 
holy  time  of  Lent ;  nor  if  after  dinner  awhile  you  eat  sotn&- 
fhing  at  the  oitreaty  of  a  fri^d ;  nor  if  you  upon  a  reasonable 
cause  eat  before  your  time:  in  all  these  cases  you  eat  tiiid 
fhst  at  the  same  time  V*  All  these  things  are  derivatives  from 
the  contrary  opinions  of  some  easy,  gentle  doctors ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  stratagem  is  seen  in  things  of  greater  conse- 
quence. For  ^'  we  are  free  from  our  vow,  or  from  a  com« 
mandment,  if  it  be  a  probable  opinion  of  the  doctors  that  we 
are  freeP;"  and  it  is  probable,  if  it  be  the  opinion  of  one 
grave  doctor :  that  is,  in  effect,  plainly,  if  it  be  probable  in 
tile  doctrine,  it  is  certain  in  practice;  and  it  is  probable,  if 
any  one  of  their  doctors  says  it. 

5.  And  the  aoischief  of  this  is  further  yet  discernible,  if  we 
consider  that  they  determine  their  greatest  and  most  myste«> 
rious  cases  oftentimes  by  no  other  argument  but  the  saying  of 
some  few  of  their  writers.  I  shall  give  but  one  instance  o£ 
it ;  but  it  shall  be  something  remarkable.  The  question  was^ 
^  Wheth^  the  Pope  can  dispense  in  the  law  of  Qod^?*  .The 
inquiry  is  not  concerning  a  dish  of  whey,  but  of  a  considerdble 
affair;  upon  which  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  many  thousand 
consciences  amongst  them  do  depend.  It  answered  '^  that 
one  opinion  of  the  Catholics  says,  that  the  pope  can  dispense 
in  all  things  of  the  law  of  Ood,  exceptiDg  the  articks  of 
Adth.'^ — ^The  proof  is  this,  so  Panoarmitau  apeaks,  *  in  cap. 
Proposuit,  de  Concess.  Praobend.  n.  20.*  citing  Innocentins 
^  in  cap.  cum  ad  Monasterium,  de  Statu  Monachorom,'  where 
he  says,  that  without  cause  the  Pope  cannot  dispense  in 
things  of  divine  right;  intimating  that  without  cause  he  may. 
And  the  same  is  the  opinion  of  Felinus  '  in  cap.  Que  in  £e^ 

<*  Sa  AphoT.  verb.  Jejun*  n.  U.  ^  Ibid.  n.  8. 

p  Idem  verb.  Dubiun.  t  Saarez.  lib*  10.  de  Leg.  eap.  6.  B.  9. 
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d^.  d«  CQQ6t«  n«  19  «t  20;  where  amongst  otlier  tkiags  h9 
fnithj  that  the  pope  whea  he  hath  causey  can  change  the ' 
vrnval  form  of  haptisiOy  and  make  it  lawful  to  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Trimly,  which  he  reports  out  of  Inaocentius,  ^  cap* 
h  do  Baptifl^  io  fine,  num.  H.'  Yea,  the  same  FeUnvs  is  bold 
to  affif  m  ^  in  cap,  L  de  Const  n.  23  J  that  the  pope  with  one 
word  can  create  a  priest^  without  any  other  solemnity,  say4 
ifigi  Be  thou  H  priest;  which  he  reports  out  of  Innocentias  ^ill 
cap*  h  Sacru  Uact'  The  same  Felinus  adds  furth^,  that  the 
pope  with  his  word  alone  can  make  a  bishop ;  and  he  cites 
^  Aug^lus  in  lib.  2.  cap.  de  Crim.  Sacrilegii ;  et  in  lib.  1.  cap. 
de  Sententiam  passis.^  The  same  is  held  by  Decius  *  concfl^ 
i  12t  Pft  3«  in  fine ;  et  in  diet.  ci^.  Qu»  in  Eodes,  n.  25.  et 
eeq.  alias  n.  44  et  45*  in  Noris.  AUegantur  etiam  alii  Juristie 
in  cap*  2t  de  twisUt*  Episcopi ;  et  in  lib.  Manumissidnes.  & 
4e  just,  et  jure;  et  in  Ub.  2.  cap.  de  Servit.'*''  &c. 

Here  is  a  rare  way  of  probation:  for  these  allegations  ar^ 
not  only  a  testimonial  that  these  Catholic  authors  are  of  that 
opinion;  but  it  is  intended  to  representi  that  this  opinion  is 
not  against  the  CathoUo  faith ;  that  popes  and  great  lawyers 
are  of  it ;  and  tber^ore  that  it  is  safe,  and  it  may  be  followed, 
or  be  let  alone ;  but  yet  this  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
doubting  conscience  of  a  subject,  or  be  propounded  to  hiin 
aa  that  on  which  he  may  with  security  and  indemnity  r^y. 
The  thing  is  affirmed  by  Felinus,  and  for  this  he  quotes  InnO^ 
(C^ntius :  and  the  same  is  the  opinion  of  Decius,  and  for  this 
opinion  divers  other  lawyers  are  alleged.  Now  when  this  or 
the  like  happens  to  be  in  a  question  of  so  greait  concernment 
as  this^  it  is  such  a  dry  story,  such  an  improbable  proof,  so 
unsjati^iying  an  answer  to  the  conscience,  that  the  great  deteN 
filiation  of  all  those  questions  and  practices,*— which  can 
depend  upon  so  universal  an  article  as  this,  and  a  warranty 
to  do  actions  which,  their  adversaries  say,  are  abhorrent  from 
the  law  of  nature  and  common  hone8ty,*-HBhaIl^  in  dveir  final 
resort,  rest  upon  the  saying  of  one  or  two  persons,  who, 
baving  boldly  spoken  a  foolish  thing,  have  passed  without 
condemnation  by  those  superiors,  for  whose  interest  they 
have  been  bold  to  tdl  so  great  a  lie. 

In  conclusiod,  the  effect  of  these  uncertain  principles 
and  unsteady  conduct  of  questions  is  this ;  that  though  by 
Tiolence  and  force  they  have  constrained  and  thrust  thetr 
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churches  into  a  union  of  faith,  like  beasts  into  a  pound,  yet 
they  have  inade  their  cases  of  conscience  and  the  actions  of 
their  lives  unstable  as  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  immeasiHr- 
able  as  the. dimensions  of  the  moon;  by  which  means  their 
confessors  shall  be  enabled  to  answer  according  to  eyerj 
man's  humour,  and  no  man  shall  depart  sad  from  their  peni- 
tential chairs,  and  themselves  shall  take  or  give  leave  to  any 
thing ;  concerning  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  books  and 
letters  written  by  their  parties  of  Port-Koyal,  and  to  their 
own  weak  answers  and  vindications. 

l{  I  W6re  willing,  by  accusing  others,  to   get  reputa- 
tion to  my  own,  or  the  undertakings  of  any  of  our  persuasion 
or  communion,  I  could  give  very  many  instances  of  their  in- 
justice and  partiaUties  in  determining  matters  and  questions 
of  justice,  which  concern  the  church  and  their  ecclesiastical 
persons ;  as  if  what  was  just  amongst  the  reprobates  of  the 
laity  were  hard  measure  if  done  to  an  ecclesiastic,  and  that 
there  were  two  sorts  of  justice,  the  one  for  seculars  and  the 
other  for  churchmen ;   of  which  their  own  books '  give  but 
too  many  instances.     I  could  also  remark  that  the  monks 
and  friars  are  ^  iitiquiores  in  matrimonium,'  and  make  inqui- 
ries into  matrimonial  causes  with  an  impure  curiosity,  and 
make  answers  sometimes  with  spite  and  envy,   sometimes 
with  licentiousness  ;  that  their  distinction  of  sins  mortal  and 
venial  hath  intricated  and  confounded  almost  all  the  cer- 
tainty and  answers  of  moral  theology ;  but  nothing  of  this 
is  fitted  to  my  intention,  which  is  only  to  make  it  evident 
that  it  was  necessary  that  cases   of  conscience  should  be 
written  over  anew,  and  established  upon  better  principles, 
and  proceed  in  more  sober  and  satisfying  methods  :  nothing 
being  more  requisite  than  that  we  should  all  <*  be  instructed, 
aud  thoroughly  prepared  to  every  good  work  ;**  that  we  should 
^^  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and  to- 
wards man ;"   that  we  should  be  able  "  to  separate  the  vile 
from  the  precious,"  and  know  what  to  choose  and  what 
to  avoid ;  that  **  we  may  have  our  senses  exercised  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil,"  that  he  may  not  "  call  good  evil,  or 
evil  good."    For  since  obedience  is  the  love  of  God,  and-  ta 
do  well  is  the  life  of  religion,  and  the  end  of  faith  is  thQ 

'  Vide  Summas  Cas.  Consc.  in  verbis^  Immunitas.  Eccle^ia,  Hospitale^  Pri« 
vklegium.  Clericus.  Monasterium^  &c. 
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death  of  sin  and  the  life  of  righteousness ;  nothing  is  more 
necessary  than  that  we  be  rightly  informed  in  all  moral  no- 
tices ;  because  in  these  things  an  error  leads  on  to  evil  actions, 
to  the  choice  of  sin,  and  the  express  displeasure  of  God ; 
otherwise  than  it  happens  in  speculation  and*  ineffective 
notices  and  school-questions. 

And  indeed  upon  this  consideration  I  was  always  confi- 
dehty  that  though  the  questions  of  the  school  were  nice  and 
subtile,  difficult  and  very  often  good  for  nothing ;  yet  that  in 
moral  theology  I  should  have  found  so  perfect  an  accord,  so 
easy  determination  of  questions,  that  it  would  have  been 
harder  to  find  out  questions  than  answers;  and  the  great 
difficulty  in  books  of  this  subject  would  be  jbo  put  the  great 
number  of  inquines  into  order  and  method.  I  was  not  de- 
ceived in  the  ground  and  reason  of  my  conjecture ;  because 
I  knew  that  '^  in  promtu  et  facili  est  eetemitas  ;'^  God  had 
made  the  way  to  heaven  plain  and  simple ;  and  what  was 
necessary  did  lie  open,  and  the  lines  of  duty  were  to  be  read 
by  every  eye,  or  heard  and  learned  by  all  understandings ; 
and  therefore  it  is  certain  that  all  practical  truths  are  to  be 
found  out  without  much  contention  and  dispute,  because 
justice  and  obedience  to  God  in  all  moral  conversation  are  na- 
tural to  iis,  just  as  logic  and  discourse. are.  But  when  I  came  to 
look  a  little  nearer,  I  found  that  men  were  willing  enough  to 
be  tied  up  to  beUeve  the  inactive  propositions  of  the  doc- 
tors, but  would  keep  a  liberty  of  pleasing  themselves  in 
matters  of  Ufe  and  conversation:  in  the  former  they  would 
easily  be  governed  by  leading  men ;  but  in  the  latter  they 
would  not  obey  God  himself,  and  without  great  regret  would 
not  be  confined  to  stiictness  and  severity  in  their  cases  of 
conscience.  Some  would  ;  but  many  would  not.  They  that 
would,  gave  laws  unto  themselves,  and  they  could  easily  be 
governed ;  but  they  that  would  not,  were  ready  to  trample 
upon  their  yoke,  if  it  were  not  made  gentle  and  easy  for  their 
neck.     But  this  was  the  least  part  of  the  evil. 

Por  besides  this,  moral  theology  was  made  a  trade  for 
the  house,  and  an  art  of  the  schools :  and  as  nothing  is  more 
easy  than  natural  logic,  and  yet  nothing  harder  than  sophis- 
tical, so  it  is  in  moral  theology ;  what  God  had  made  plain, 
men  have  intricated ;  and  the  easy  commandment  is  wrap- 
ped up  in  uneasy  learning ;  and  by  the  new  methods,  a  simple 
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and  uncrafty  mun  ctmnot  he  '  wise  unto  afilvation;^  whiok 
IB  but  small  comfort  to  him  that  stands  in  th«  place  of  die^ 
idiot  and  unlearned.  Sometimes  a  severe  commandment  is 
expounded  by  the  sense  of  ease  and  liberty^  and  the  Uberty 
is  established  in  rule ;  but  because  the  rale  is  not  true  in 
some  hundreds  of  cases^  a  conscientious  man  does  not  know 
how  to  make  use  of  it :  and  if  the  commandment  be  kept 
close  to  the  sense  of  strictness  and  seTerity,  there  are  so 
many  outlets  and  escapes  found  out,  that  few  men  think 
themselves  obliged.  Thus  in  the mle,  *<  Spoliatur  ante  omnit 
restituendum/^  which  is  an  excellent  measure  of  conscience 
in  many  cases,  and  certainly  can  Jiare  no  direct  abatemoii 
in  the  duty,  and  the  party  obhged  oan  only  be  relieved 
by  equity  in  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  yet  of  this  plain  and 
easy  rule,  Oabrielius  brings  no  less  than  threescore  and  ten 
limitations :  and  to  make  all  questions  of  that  natuie  and 
the  rule  of  conscience  infinite  and  indeterminable^  Menodans 
hath  seven  hundred  ninety  and  eight  questions  concerning 
*  possession  ;''-«-and  '^  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"*^ 
There  is  a  rule  amongst  the  lawyers  which  very  much  relates 
to  the  conscience  of  those  men^  who  are  engaged  in  soita  and 
sentences  of  law  in  all  countries  which  are  ruled  by  the  civ3 
law:  **  In  quolibet  aetu  requiritur  citatio."  Of  this  rule 
Porcius  brings  a  hundred  and  sixteen  ampliations^  and  a 
hundred  and  four-and^twenty  limitaticms. — Maranta  enume- 
rates forty  cases,  in  which  a  negative  ought  to  be  proved : 
and  Socinus  sets  down  eight  hundred  and  two  ^  fallencies' 
(that  is  the  word  of  the  law),  concerning  the  contestation  of 
suits  and  actions  at  law.  Many  more  might  be  reckoned 
even  in  the  interpreters  of  the  civil  law,  and  in  tiie  measures 
we  derive  from  thence.  Bat  if  any  man  thinks  it  better  is 
the  canon  law,  which  is  supp<Mied  to  be  as  great  a  rule  of  oar 
conscience  in  the  matter  of  rehgion  as  the  other  is  of  jus^ 
tice ;  I  sbftU  only  say,  that  the  very  title  of  the  canon  laW  was 
'  Concordantia  Discordantiarum,'  a  lying  of  contradictions 
together  in  one  string :  and  when  you  begin  to  look  into  the 
interpreters  of  the  ^  Decretum,''  which  is  the  best  part  of  tbe 
canon  law,  Simoncellus'  tells  that  the  word  ^  decretom'  bath 
five*and«twenty  significations.  So  that  there  is  a  wood  be*- 
fore  your  doors,  and  a  labyrinth  within  the  wood,  and  lochs 

•  Tiact.  de  Decreti*. 
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bars  to  erery  doot*  mfAin  tbat  labyiiiiih ;  ani  «Aer  all  we 
are  like  to  meet  with  unskilful  guides ;  and  yet  of  all  things  in 
the  woridy  in  these  thinga  an  error  is  the  most  intolerabfe. 

But  thus  the  ejysmy  of  mankind  hath  prevailed  upon  ua^ 
while  we  wex#  earnest  in  disputations  about  things  kss  ecm« 
eeming :  then  be  was  watohfal  and  busy  to  interweave  evU 
and  nnoertain  piineiples  into  our  moral  InstitationSi  to  etttan* 
gle  what  was  phdn^  to  dif  ido  what  was  simple^  te  make  an  art 
of  ivhat  was  written  in  the  tables  of  our  hearts  nWtb  the  fingef 
of  God.  When  a  gentlemiin  was  ccuDsmending  Dr.  Pisher^s 
(bishop  of  Rochester)  great  pains  in  the  conftitations  of  Iak 
tber^a  books^  the  wise  prelate  said  heaitily^  that  he  wished 
he  had  spent  aU  that  time  in  prayer  and  meditation  which  he 
threw  away  upon  such  uddess  wrangKngs.  Pbr  that  was  the 
wisdom  of  the  aneients:  ^Antique  sapientia  nihil  aliud 
quamfacittida  et  nitanda  prseoepit:  et  tune  meliores  erant 
riri.  Postqnam  docti  prodtetunt,  boni  desunt.  Simplex 
enim  iUa  et  aperta  virtus  in  oiiacuram  et  solertem  sdentiai^ 
versa  eat ;  docemurque  disputare  son  vivere ;  ^^  Our  fbre- 
&thers  taught  their  children  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid ; 
and  tiien  men  were  better.  But  when  men  did  strive  to  be* 
eome  learned^  they  did  not  oars  so  much  to  become  good ; 
titen  they  were  taught  id  dispute  rather  than  to  Kve^^  To 
this  purpose  I  understand  that  exeellent  saying  of  Solomon  * 
*'  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end^  and  much  study 
is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Let  us  heat  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter.  Fear  God  and  keep  bis  commandments ; 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man"*  :'* — meaning,  that  books 
whi^  seire  to  any  other  purpose,  are  a  laborious  vanity, 
consumptive  of  our  time  and  health  to  no  purpose :  nothing 
else  bemg  to  any  purpose  but  such  things  which  teach  us  to 
f^  God^  and  how  to  keep  his  commandments.  All  books^ 
and  all  learning,  which  minister  to  this  end»  partake  of  the 
goodness  of  the  end ;  but  that  which  promotes  it  not,  is  not 
to  he  regarded :  and  therefore  ^be  Chaldee  paraj^rast  reads 
these  words  into  an  advice  of  making  many  books  tending 
to  holiness:  '^  Fib  mi,  monitus  esio  ut  facias  libros  sapien- 
tias  plurimos,  adeo  ut  non  sit  finis ;  et  ut  studeas  verbis  legis, 
conspiciasque  delktigationem  carnis :"  '*  Make  books  of  wis- 
dom very  many,  and  study  in  the  words  of  the  law  till  thou 

t  Seneca  ad  LuciL  *  Eccles.  xii.  12. 
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mayest  see  the  wearineBs  of  thy  flesh  f  ^'  Beata  setas  quae  in 
vita  homiuum  regenda  totam  disputandi  rationem  posuit;" 
''  Blessed  are  the  times  in  which  men  learn  to  dispute  well 
that  they  may  live  the  better.". — ^And  truly  it  were  much  to 
be  wished  that  men  would  do  so  now ;  endeayouring  to  teach 
the  ways  of  godliness  in  sincerity:  to  shew  to  men  the  right 
paths,  of  salvation;  to  describe  the  right  and  plain  measures 
of  sii^plicity.  Christian  charity,  chastity ,  temperance,  and 
justice;  to. unwind  the  entanglements  of  art,  and  to  strip 
moral  theology  of  all  its  visors ;  to  detract  all  the  falsehoods 
and  hypocrisies  of  crafty  men ;  to  confute  all  the  false  prin- 
ciples of  evil  teacher)),  who.  by  uncertain  and  deceitful  grounds 
teach  men  to  walk  confidently  upon  trap-doors  and  pitfalls, 
and  preach  doctrines  so  dangerous  and  false,  that  if  their 
disciples  would  Uve  according  to  .the  consequents  of  such 
.  doctrines,  without  doubt,  they  must  perish  everlastingly. 
.    It  is  a  giieat  work  and  too  heavy  for  one  man^s  shoulders ; 
but  somebody  must  begin;  and  yet  no  man  ever  would,  if 
he  can  be  affrighted  with  the  consideration  of  any  difficulty 
in  the  world.  But  I  have  laid  aside  all  considerations  of  o^y- 
self,  and  with  an  entir<e  dependence  upon  God  for  help,  I 
have  begun  an  institution  of  moral  theology,  and  established 
it  upon  such  principles  and  instruments  of  probation  which 
every  man  allows,. and  better  than  which  we  have  none  im- 
parted to  us..    I  affirm  nothing  but  upon  grounds  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  universal  tradition,  or  right  reason  discernible  by 
every  disinterested,  person,  where  the  questions  are  of  great 
concern,  and  can  ^diaiit  of  these  probations:  where  they  can- 
not, I  take  the  next  best,;  the  laws  of  wise  commonwealths 
and  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  the  results  of  &me  and  the  pjro- 
verbs  of  the  ancient,  the  precedents  of  holy  persons  and  the 
great  examples  of  saints.     TlBvauhviMvou  ydp  stxriy  evl  rowv* 
roif  rabcq^Sis  evij^^nruv  xaQ*  exMarov  yg'vof,  ef*  8<rov  «  rov  vpiy^ 
tMtros  ^vtns  IflTiSex^Tou*  TCaqMrXitriov  yaq  faiwrat^  [jiMQvifjMruiov 
T£  mdavoXbyomros  dvoSixeffS^ea^   xal   pTiroptKov .  dvois^&f  oroi* 
TsTvx'  "  He  that  is  well  instructed  will  require  in  every  kind 
of  argument  and  disputation  no  other  proof  or  subtilty  than 
the  subject-matter  will  bear.     For  it  were  ridiculous  for  a 
mathematician  to  go  about  to  persuade  with  eloquence,  or 
an  orator  to  pretend  to  demonstration^." — But  moral  theo- 

'^  Arist,  lib.  1.  Etfa.  c.  8.  Wil^insoD^  p.  5. 
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logy  is  a  collective  body  of  all  wisdom,  whereof  some  things 
ate  demonstrable^  and  many  are  probable,  and  other  things 
are  better  than  their  contraries  ;  and  they  are  to  be  proved 
accordingly,  every  thing  in  its  proportion  and  capacity.  And 
therefore  here  I  make  use  of  all  the  brocardics,  or  rules  of 
interpreters ;  that  is,  not  only  what  is  established  regularly 
in  law,  but  what  is  concluded  wise  and  reasonable  by  the  best 
interpreters.  Socinus,  Duennas,  Azo,  Grabrielius^  Damasus> 
and  divers  other  great  lawyers,  attempted  this  way  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  I  intermeddle  not 
in  the  queiftion,  whether  they  did  well  or  ill,  but  leave  the 
contest  as  it  lies  between  Duarenus  and  Balduinus,  who 
blame  them,  and  Wesenbech  and  Gribaldus,  who  are  their 
confident  advocates.  But  in  the  discourses  of  conscience, 
whatsoever  is  right  reason,  though  taken  from  any  faculty  or 
science,  is  also  of  use  and  efficacy.  Because  whatever  can 
guide  the  actions  or  discourses,  or  be  the  business  or  the  con- 
duct, of  any  man,  does  belong  to  conscience  and  its  measures ; 
and  what  is  true  in  any  science,  is  true  in  conscience. 

I  do  not  say  that  what  is  true  or  allowed  in  human  laws  is 
also  true  or  aUowed  in  the  divine ;  because  though  God  does 
justly  and  wisely,  yet  men  do  not  always  so;  and  what  is 
true  in  sciences  is  not  always  understood  to  be  true  in  civil 
laws.  *  Qualis  causa,  talis  e£fectus,'  saith  the  philosopher ; 
'  The  cause  and  the  effect  are  of  the  same  nature. '--*But  the 
lawyer  says,  this  is  not  always  true.  For  manximission, 
which  is  a  cause  of  liberty,  is  of  the  civil  law  and  positive  in- 
stitution ;  but  liberty,  which  is  the  effect  of  it,  is  of  the  law 
of  nature.  Now  although  the  philosopher  understands  his 
rule  of  natural  causes  and  effects,  or  those  causes  which  are 
artificial,  but  operate  by  the  way  of  nature,  and  intends  it 
not  at  all  to  be  persuasive  in  matters  of  positive  and  legal 
institution ;  yet  this  truth  and  all  other  truths  must  prevail  in 
conscience,  because  they  are  emanations  from  the  fountain 
of  truth;  from  whence  nothing  can  derive  that  is  not  always 
true,  and  in  all  senses  true,  where  they  are  intended  to  per- 
suade or  teach.  But-  then  the  truths  of  philosophy  must  bie 
used  in  the  measures  of  conscience  by  the  intentions  of  phi- 
losophy, and  not  be  carried  on  to  a  disparate  matter,  and 
without  cause  be  indifferently  applied,  the  same  words  to 
things  of  another  nature.     There  is  a  rule  in  philosophy. 
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^'  Iiicorporalia  sunt  indi^dim:'*  from  faetu^  Hottoman 
Argoesy  therefore  dominion,  heritage^  '  utsusfructud/  or  *  ^ 
use  of  9l  thing  by  him  that  is  not  the  Lord,^  ate  indmdoal, 
because  they  are  incorporeal.«'*^Now  this  wiU  deceive  him 
that  trHstB  upon  it :  not  becat»e  what  it  true  in  one  places 
M  not  true  always  and  everjnvhere ;  but  beoause  tfaeee  vmt&t 
applied  to  other  matters,  and  ihe  words  signifying  other 
intentions,  they  abuse  the  weary  bearer,  but  iitstra<et  not 
But  because  iht  questions  of  conscience  do  relate  to  all 
matters,  therefore  to  these  all  arts  and  sciences  do  minis« 
ter.  ^*  Res  fisci  est,  ubtcunque  natat,^  '^  Whats<$^ver  swims 
upon  any  water,  bdkMigs  to  this  esehequef ;"  that  is,  saitii  St. 
Austin^,  '^  ChristianuiS  Domini  sui  esse  intelitgit)  ubtcunqiia 
inyenerit  veritatem/'  '^If  it  be  tnidi)  wheresoerer  it  be  fettnd, 
the  Christian  knows  it  is  his  Lord's  goods  t*'  and  thetigfo«e  I 
have  proved  and  adorned  4M>ms  truths  with  the  wise  aaying  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  '^  ut  Deo  serviat  quicqmd  paer  utHa 
didici,"  that  (according  to  the  expression  of  the  same  aaint^ 
*^  whatsoerer,  being  a  child,  I  learned  which  can  proflt>  may 
be  brought  in  to  senre  and  pay  homage  to  God.'^**^But  still 
they  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  sense  and  mean- 
ing of  their  proper  art  where  they  dwelL  And  though  there 
is  great  need  of  skill  in  all  those  soienoss  from  whenue  we 
derive  notices  in  order  to  the  conduct  of  conscience ;  at^ 
that  it  will  be  lard  for  any  m&A  to  pretend  to  be  miuster  of 
^U  those  things  which  must  be  uj»ed  in  these  discourses  ^^yet 
I»  who  will  not  pneiBnd  to  that,  have  yet  taken  as  good  a 
course  aa  I  could  to  Infonn  myself,  though  not  in  tiie  wliole 
sy$tem  of  erery  art  in  the  vdiole  oifole  which  I  ba?e  bet« 
occaaionally  used,  yet  I  have  been  oareAil  to  understand 
thode  few  things,  which  I  have  thence  drawn  in  as  ituidlia* 
Hes  t  and  lest  I  should  yet  feil,  I  have  taken  another  coui»e 
by  way  of  caution  and  defence,  that  I  may  be  right  and  sure 
in  the  reflex,  if  I  had  cause  to  doubt  of  any  thing  in  the 
direct  notice. 

For  I  have  propounded  to  myself  general  measurea  to  be 
as  boundaries  to  die  determination  of  doubts  and  the  answer 
of  questiomi;  which  so  long  as  I  do  deserve,  my  error  will 
be  very  innocent,  if  any  happens.  For,  1.  In  hard  and  in* 
tricate  questions  I  take  ^at  which  is  easy  and  intelligible, 

'    y  De  Doct.  Christi.  lib.  2.  c.  18.  «  Coaffess.  lib.  l.'c.  15. 
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aad  cOQoerm&g  which  it  will  b«  easy  to  judge  whether  it  be 
ngbt  or  wrong*  2.  In  odious  tbiogSy  wad  m9.tt«rs  of  biivden 
and  enTyi  I  take  that  part  whiob  is  lea»tf  uii]e09  there  be  evi- 
dent  reason  to  the  contrary.  3.  In  favours  I  always  choose 
&»  largest  «enset  when  any  0|2e  19  bettered  by  that  8en9e» 
and  no  zoan  is  the  worse,  4.  In  things  and  questions  re* 
kliog  to  men,  I  give  those  answers  that  take  away  scruples, 
and  bring  peace  and  a  quiiet  mind*  6.  In  things  relating  to 
God,  I  always  choose  to  speak  tliat  thing  which  to  him  is 
moet  honourable^  6«  In  matters  of  duty,  I  always  choose 
diat  which  is  most  holy*  7.  In  doubte  I  choose  what  is 
safest;  8.  In  probabilities,  I  prefer  that  which  is  the  more 
reasonable)  nevi^  allowing  to  any  ont  a  leaye  of  choosing 
that,  which  is  confessedly  the  less  reasonable  in  the  whole 
conjunction  of  circumstances  and  relatiye  considerations. 

Upon  the  account  of  these  principles  I  hope  to  serve  God 
and  the  good  of  souls.  For  these  being  the  points  of  my 
compass^  which  way  soever  I  sail,  I  shall  not  suffer  ship- 
wreck :  and  if  at  any  time  I  go  about,  which  I  have  avoided 
as  much  as  my  infirmities  will  permit,  yet  at  last,  and  in  the 
whole,  I  arrive  where  I  ought  to  be.  For  indeed  in  this 
whole  afiair  I  have  proceeded  with  great  fear ;  as  knowing 
that  he  who  writes  cases  of  conscience,  does  in  a  manner 
^ive  laws  to  9&  that  do  bebeve  faim :  and  no  man  persuade? 
mone  vehemently  than  he  that  tells  you,  *  Thi?,  God  tot^ 
bida$«^Tbis»  God  commuids;'  and  th^efore  I  knew  that  to 
bs  mistak^m  here  was  very  evil^  and  might  do  much  evil ; 
h9t  iQ  be  careless,  or  prtjudioate,  or  partial  or  flattering,  or 
<^pr6B4ii^  with  severity,  or  unsafe  with  g^itieness,  was  eti^ 
lninal  in  the  ooiise  as  w^  as  mischievous  in  the  event;  and 
the  greatest  security  which  I  have  that  I  have  not  spokea 
HQsal^ly  in  any  saaa's  case,  is,  because  tliat  I  have  prayed 
n»ich,  stttd  laboured  much,  that  I  mi^t  not  at  all  minister 
to  enrnr  or  schuosi,  to  folly  or  vanity,  but  to  the  glory  of 
God,  azMl  to  ihe  good  of  souls :  and  I  hav«  so  determined 
efery  ostae  that  I  have  here  presented,  as  I  myself  would 
paotise,  as  I  would  account  at  the  day  of  judgment,  through 
the  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  integrity  and 
sbnplicity  of  my  conscience:  and.  thecefore  I  desire  that  my 
reader  will  use  the  same  caution  and  ingenuity  before  he 
condemi|9  any  fi^onclusioni  and  consider,  that  as  in  these 
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things  it  was  impossible  to  please  every  man,  sffyiJM<riv  Iv  pts- 
ydkois  vatTiv  ahXy  xaXsvov**  SO  I  designed  to  please  no  man 
but  as  he  is  a  lover  of  truths  and  a  lover  of  his  own  soul* 

The  style  that  I  here  use,  is  according  as  it  happens; 
sometimes  plain,  sometimes  closer:  the  things  which  I  bring 
are  sometimes  new,  and  sometimes  old ;  they  are  difficult 
and  they  are  easy;  sometimes  adorned  with  cases,  and  the 
cases  specificated  in  stories,  and  sometimes  instead  of  a  story 
I  recite  an  apologue,  and  disguise  a  true  narrative  with  other 
names,  that  I  may  not  discover  the  person  whose  case  I  dis* 
course  of:  and  in  all  things  I  mind  the  matter;  and  suppose 
truth  alone  and  reason  and  the  piety  of  the  decision  to  be  the 
best  ornament ;  and  indeed  sometimes  the  thing  itself  will  not 
be  handled  otherwise. 

Ornari  res  ipsa  negate  contenta  doceri. 

I  was  here  to  speak  to  the  understanding,  not  to  win  the 
affections  ;  to  convince,  not  to  exhort :  and  where  I  had  no 
certainty  in  a  case,  or  that  the  parts  of  a  question  were  too 
violently  contended  for,  without  sufficient  evidence  on  either 
side,  I  have  not  been  very  forward  to  give  my  final  sentence ; 
but  my  opinion  and  my  reason ; 

Per  veibum  forte  respondent  ssepe  periti*. 

And  yet  I  hope  that  in  some  cases  it  will  be  found,  that 
though  I  am  not  fierce,  positive,  and  decretory,  yet  the  case 
itself  is  sufficiently  declared,  so  that  he  who  hath  occasion 
to  use  it,  may  upon  those  accounts  determine  himself.  For 
the  modesty  of  him  that  teaches,  is  not  always  an  argument 
that  he  is  uncertain  in  his  proposition.  To  vo/ea^^a;,  xal  ro 
SoxEiv,  Kal  r»  roiavrci  ov  vavrcaf  km  ayJ^iQ^ov  rdrroumv  m 
^ftXaiot,  dXKa  voWdxis  xal  Ini  rov  dknOsvuv  othras  cZv  xal  ro 
voiAi}^cj  hraifOa,  dvrl  rov  Kpiva/y  xal  ^KTTEt/o;, '  saith-  Ulpian^. 
When  the  ancients  said,  *  I  suppose,  I  think.  It  seems,'  they 
did  not  always  mean  that  they  were  uncertain;  but  they 
sometimes  intended  it  for  a  modest,  but  a  direct  affirmative : 
and  so  I  do  in  some  few  cases  where  there  is  great  reason 
on  one  side,  and  a  great  prejudice  on  the  other:  I  give  my 
reasons,  and  lay  down  the  case,  and  all  its  allays,  and  leave 
it  to  prevail  without  my  sentence  by  its  own  strength.     And 

»  Solon,  frag.  Gaisford,  p.  335. 
»  GI08.  in  c,  quoium  appel.  non  recipiuntur.        ^  B.  8.  ]5.  ad  Olynth.  It 
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for  this^  I  hope,  no  man  wiU  be  offended  at  me :  if  he  be,  it 
is  because  I  was  not  willing  to  offend  him;  but  I  was  desir- 
ous to  instruct,  to  comfort,  to  determine  and  to  establish, 
him  that  needs. 

I  have  studiously  avoided  all  questions  .that  are  curious 
and  unprofitable ;  such,  I  mean,  which  are  only  trials  of  wit, 
but  neither  ministers  of  justice  nor  religion.  Such  was  that 
which  was  brought. before  the  lawyers  and  all  the  learned 
men  of  Athens,  with  great  noises  to  little  purpose. — A  gen- 
tleman of  iGgina,  dying,  left  three  daughters^;  the  one  wa& 
beauteous  and  wanton;  the  second  a  lover  of  wine  and  gay 
pleasure ;  and  the  third  a  good  spinster,  and  a  great  follower 
of  country  housewifery.  He  made  the  mother  of  these  daugh- 
ters to  be  his  heir  upon  this  condition,  that  she  should  divide 
all  his  estate  between  his  daughters  equally ;  but  in  such  a 
manner,  that  what  they  received  they  should  neither  possess 
nor  enjoy ;  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  quitted  their  portions, 
tbey  should  pay,  each  of  them,  to  their  mother  ten  thousand 
philippics.  The  mother  runs  to  Athens,  consults  the  law- 
yers and  philosophers  how  this  will  should  be  fulfilled;  but 
they  know  not,  as  supposing  one  part  to  cross  another,  and 
altogether  to  be  impossible ;  for  if  the  whole  estate  should 
be  divided  amongst  them,  how  is  it  that  they  shall  not  enjoy 
it?  and  if  they  do  not,  how  shall  they  pay  their  mother 
her  assignment?  The  mother  therefore,  finding  no  help 
there,  contrives  it  thus  herself;  to  .the  pretty  wanton  she 
gives  rich  clothes,  smooth  eunuchs,  soft  beds,  sweet  per- 
fumes, silver  lavatories,  and  all  things  which,  she  supposed, 
might  please  her  lust,  and  consume  her  portion.  To  the 
drinking  girl  she  provides  vessels  of  rich  wines,  a  house  well 
furnished,  and  all  things  fitted  for  expensive  entertainments. 
But  to  the, country  housewife  a  good  farm,  ploughmen,  and 
a  great  stock,  many  horses  and  some  cows,  some  men- 
servants  and  a  great  many  maidens,  a  kennel  of  hounds  and 
a  few  swine  ;  supposing  this  was  no  very  probable  way  for 
her  to  thrive,  but  the  likeliest  way  to  do  her  husband^s 
will ;  because  the  lust  of  the  first,  and  thirst  and  debauchery 
of  the  second,  and  the  ill-contrived  stock  of  the  third,  would 
consume  all  their  portions.  But  all  this  while  she  considered 
riot,  how,  when  they  grew  poor,  she  should  receive  her  share. 
]3ut  at  last  a  wiser,  man  than  was  in  the  schools  of  Athens 

<  Phsedrus,  iv.  5, 
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adyified  h6f  thttft :  Oive  to  the  drunk^fi  ttiMen  ^6  rush  f^r- 
mMtB,  tbe  jewels,  and  the  eimucht ;  and  because  she  loves 
them  not)  she  will  «ell  diem  all  far  old  wines  of  Chios  t^-'4» 
the  wanton  give  fields  and  cattle,  oxeh  and  ploughs,  hinds  and 
swinii  i  and  she  will  quickly  sell  them  that  she  »uty  entertain 
h^r  lovera  t-^but  if  you  give  vessels  of  wine  to  d^  country* 
gtri,  die  kAowa  not  what  to  do  with  them,  and  therefore  wiH 
sell  diem  to  the  merdiant  for  ready  money.  Thus  shatt  nsither 
of  diem  onjoy  Aeir  poition^  hnt  by  editng  it,  dtey  siuiU 
be  enabled  to  pay  the  money  to  their  mother.^^This  was  a 
riddle,  tradier  than  a  ^ase  of  law  or  coneoienoe ;  and  so  are 
many  otheie,  whieh  I  tiherefote  rssolved  to  lay  aside,  a»i 
trouble  no  man's  conscience  or  head  mtii  theos;  Us  tmppoft^ 
ing  that  the  answtt  of  die  dull  Diodoras,  mentioned  in  tim 
Greek  epigram,  is  sufficient  for  such  ourioeities. 

It  is  soy  or  it  is  not  60{  it  must  be  done  this  way,  or  60uan 
other )  the  thing  in  question  is  yours,  or  somebody's  el^ : 
but  Hsa^e  the  judge  your  friend,  and  I  VfiU  warrant  youf 
cause,  pro?ided  it  be  just ;  but  look  you  to  that.  A  alight 
answer  to  an  iutrioate  an4  useless  question  is  a  iit  o^ver  ts^ 
such  a  dish  (  acabbage4eaf  is  good  enough  to  aoveri^  pot 
of  mushrooms :  but  I  have  taken  a  shorter  way,  and  laid 
tfaeoft  931  aside ;  temiMnbeciog  thd  saying  of  Friar  John  Anniaf 
to  Nioolfttts  de  Lyra^  '  Testimonium  Dei  lucidum  est^  neu 
eg^sit  literse  di  vin»  plicis,^ '  The  things  of  God  are  phon  aiid 
easy :'  and  therefore  I  faaire  riveted  every  thing  thAt  is  qoI 
useful  and  intelligible  $  choosing  only  to  make  suct^  i^ 
quif ies  by  which  we  may  beoome  betterj  amd  promote  iai 
somedn^  of  our  dutyi 

^M  vntikxss,  tit  qtkklimm  vietnH  gigtoitaur^  or^ 
QiikdaituSy  ami  metn  quern  nftUis  Ssxw,  et  uwin» 
QuIb  BBodut  wgefiUif  quid  fas  optwe,  quid  agptt 
Utile  nummus  habet^  patriae,  carisque  propinquis 
Quantum  elargiri  deceat,  quern  te  Deus  ess^ 
J^Bsit,  «t  hcimefia  qon  ptxte  McatHB  es  In  te  < 

viz.,  that  we  may  be  taught  how  to  know  what  God  re- 
quires of  us,  *  instructed  to  salvation,  and  fitted  to  every 
good  work/ 
But  now  I  shall  desire  that  he  who  reads  my  bbok,  will 

<i  Jacobs,  Antbol.  vol.  4.  p.  26.-<^Brunck,  iii.  p.  57. 
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not  eiepect  this  book  to  be  a  ct>llective  body  6f  particular 
Mtde«  of  contcience ;  for  I  find  that  th^y  are  ififinitd)  Itnd  my 
life  it  not  m ;  and  I  sh«ill  never  live  to  write  them  all,  or  (x> 
cmderdtaad  the^m  all :  and  if  I  i^ould  write  some  and  not  all, 
I  dhould  profit  I  know  not  whom,  and  do  good  but  to  a  very 
few,  atid  that  by  cban&e  too ;  and,  it  mtty  be^  that  their  oa^esy 
being  obanged  by  circumstanoes,  would  not  be  fitted  by  my 
indefinite  anewers.  I  therefore  resolved  upon  anoUier  way ; 
which  although  no  man  before  me  hath  trod  in  writing  cases 
of  conscience,  yet  I  cannot  say  it  is  new;  for  I  took  my  pat- 
tern from  Tribonianus  the  lawyer,  who  out  of  the  laws  of  the 
(iM  Romans  collected  some  choice  rules,  which  give  answer 
to  tery  many  cases  that  happen.  And  after  I  had  considered 
a^  tried  many  others,  I  foutid  this  most  reasonaMe,  most 
useful,  and  most  comprehensive,  of  all  matters  relating  to  my 
preisent  und^ertaking.  For  I  intend  here  to  ofier  to  the  world 
a  general  instrument  of  moral  theologyi  by  the  .rules  and 
measures  of  which,  the  guides  of  souls  may  determine  the 
particulars  that  shall  be  brought  before  them ;  and  those  wh<^ 
k)ve  to  inquire,  may  also  find  their  duty  so  described,  that 
unless  their  duties  be  complicated  with  laws,  and  civil  cus- 
toms, and  secular  interests^  men  that  Are  wise  may  guid« 
themeelvfeS  in  ail  their  proportions  of  conscience :  but  if 
their  case  be  indeed  involved,  they  need  the  <5onduct  of  h 
spiritual  guid«,  to  uotie  tlie  intijgue)  a&d  state  the  question, 
and  apply  the  respective  rules  to  the  several  parts  of  it ;  for 
though  I  have  set  them  down  all  in  their  proper  places  re^ 
lating  to  their  several  matters,  yet  when  a  question  requires 
the  reason  of  many  rules,  it  is  not  every  hand  that  can  apply 
ihem:  men  will  for  ever  need  a  living  guide;  and  a  wise 
guide  of  souls  will,  by  some  of  these  rules,  be  enabled  to 
answer  most  cases  that  shall  Occur. 

For  although  I  have  not  given  answers  to  every  doubtt 
yet  1  have  told  what  we  are  to  do  when  any  doubt  arises ;  I 
have  conducted  the  doubting  conscience  by  such  rules,  which 
in  all  doubts  will  declare  her  duty :  and  therefore  if  the  mat- 
ter of  the  doubt  be  in  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  or  in  wearing  clothes,  or  in  eating,  the  rule  is  the 
same  and  applicable  to  every  matter.  I  have  not  disputed 
whether  sumptuary  laws  be  actually  obligatory  to  us  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland ;  but  I  have  told  by  what  measures  we  shall 
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know  concerning  all  laws,  whether  they  be  obligatory  or  no, 
in  any  place,  and  to  every  person.  I  have  not  expounded 
all  the  laws  of  God,  but  I  have  told  by  what  rules  they  are 
to  be  expounded  and  understodd.  But  because  these  rules 
have  influence  upon  all  particulars,  I  have,  by  way  of  in- 
stance and  illustration,  determined  very  many  special  cases : 
and  I  was  a  little  curious  to  choose  such  which  are  the  mat- 
ter of  our  usual  inquiries ;  and  have  been  very  studious  to 
draw  into  particular  scrutiny  most  of  the  principal  and  no- 
blest questions  of  Christendom,  which  could  relate  to  the 
matter  of  my  rule ;  provided  that  they  were  practical  and  did 
minister  to  good  manners ;  having  that  of  Lactantius  in  my 
mind ;  ''  Non  tam  de  rebus  humanis  bene  meretur,  qui  sci- 
entiam  bene  dicendi  afiert,  quam  qui  pie  et  innocenter  docet 
vivere  :^  ''  He  best  deserves  of  mankind,  who  teaches  men  to 
live  well  rather  than  to  talk  well:"  and  therefore  the  wiser 
Greeks  paiferred  philosophers  before  orators :  ''  Illi  enim 
recte  vivfndi  doctores  sunt  existimandi,  quod  est  longe 
prsestabilius :"  ^'  It  is  better  to  be  a  doctor  of  good  life,  than 
of  eloquent  or  learned  speaking :"  for  they  are  but  few  who 
are  capable  of  eloquence,  but  to  live  well  is  the  duty  of  all : 
and  I  have  always  been  pleased  with  the  saying  of  Jupiter  to 
Pallas  in  the  apologue,  when  he  kissed  her  cheek  for  choosing 
the  fruitful  olive. 

Nisi  utile  est^  quod  facimus,  stulta  est  gloria®. 

Unless  it  does  good  and  makes  us  better,  it  is  not  worth 
the  using :  and  therefore  it  hath  been  no  small  part  of  my. 
labour  not  only  U^  do  what  was  necessary,  but  to  lay  aside 
what  was  useless  and  unfit,  at  leasl  what  I  thought  so. 

In  this  manner  by  the  divine  assistance  I  have  described 
a  rule  of  conscience :  in  the  performance  *of  which  I  shall 
make  no  excuses  for  my  own  infirmities,  or  to  guard  myself 
from  the  censure  of  the  curious  or  the  scomers.  I  have  with 
all  humility  and  simplicity  desired  to  serve  God,  and  to  mi- 
nister to  his  church,  and  I  hope  he  will  accept  me :  and  for 
the  rest,  I  have  laid  it  all  at  his  most  holy  feet,  and  therefore 
will  take  no  further  care  concerning  myself  in  it.  Only  I  am 
desirous  that  now  I  have  attempted  to  describe  a  general 
rule,  they  who*  find  it  defective  would  be  pleased  to  mak  e 

e  Pheedrus^  iii.  17.  Schwabe^  vol.  2.  p.  139* 
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this  more  perfect  by  adding  their  own  symbol;  which  is 
much  easier  than  to  erect  that  building,  which  needs  but  some 
addition  to  make  it  useful  to  all  its  purposes  and  intentions. 
But  if  any  man,  like  a  bird  sitting  upon  a  tree,  shall  foul  the 
fruit  and  dishonour  it,  that  it  may  be  unfit  for  food,  I  shall 
be  sorrowful  for  him  that  does  so,  and  troubled,  that  the 
good  which  I  intended  to  every  one,  should  be  lost  to  any 
one.  But  I  shall  of  the  Prophet's^  comfort,  if  I.  have  done  -^ 
my  duty  in  righteousness  and  humility :  "  Though  I  labour  in 
vain  and  spend  my  strength  for  nought,  yet  surely  my  judg- 
ment is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  is  with  my  God." — 

I  know  not  whether  I  shall  ]ive  to  add  matter  to  this 
form,  that  is,  to  write  a  particular  exptication  of  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christian  religion ;  which  will  be  a  full  design  of  all 
special  cases  and  questions  of  conscience  measurable  by 
this  general  rule.  If  I  [do  not,  I  hope  God  will  excite  some 
other  to  do  it;  but  whoever  does  it,  he  will  do  it  with  so 
much  the  more  profit,  by  how  much  he  does  dispute  the  less ; 
and  I  remember  that  Socrates  and  Sozomen  tell,  that  ^lius 
the  heretic  was  counted  an  atheist  "  propter  eristicum  lo- 
quendi  et  disputandi  modum,"  because  he  taught  no  part  of  - 
religion,  but  he  minced  it  into  questions  and  chopped  it  into 
Aristotle'^s  logic.  The  simple  and  rational  way  of  teaching 
God's  commandments,  as  it  is  most  easy,  so  it  is  most  useful ; 
and  all  the  cases  that  will  occur,  will  the  most  easily  be  an- 
swered by  him,  that  considers  and  tells  in  what  cases  they 
bind,  and  in  what  they  bind  not:  which  is  the  duty  of  him 
that  explicates,  and  may  be  delivered  by  way  of  plain  rule 
and  easy  commentary. 

But  this  I  shall  advertise ;  that  the  preachers  may  retrench 
infinite  number  of  cases  of  conscience,  if  they  will  more  ear- 
nestly preach  and  exhort  to  simplicity  and  love ;  for  the  want 
of  these  is  the  great  multiplier  of  cases.  Men  do  not  serve 
God  with  honesty  and  heartiness,  and  they  do  not  love 
him  greatly ;  but  stand  upon  terms  with  him,  and  study  how 
much  is  lawful,  how  far  they  may  go,  and  which  is  their  utmost 
step  of  lawful,  being  afraid  to  do  more  for  God  and  for  their 
souls  than  is  simply  and  indispensably  necessary;  and  often- 
times they  tie  religion  and  their  own  lusts  together,  and  the 
one  entangles  the  other,  and  both  are  made  less  discernible,  and 

f  Isa«  zlix.  4. 
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less  practicable.  But  tbegood  manufidefstaiidsibetlitiiga<tf 
God ;  not  o»ly  because  God^s  Spmt,  by  secret  iimmaaki&s  of 
lights  daes  properly  instruet  him ;  but  because  he  hath  a  way 
of  deteniiiuiog  bis  cases  of  conscience  whicb  wiU  never  M 
biai»  For  if  the  question  be  put  to  him  yrhetber  it  be  fit  fer 
bim  to  give  a  shilling  to  the  poor;  he  aniiw^cs  thiKt  it  ta  not 
only  fit,,  but  necessary  to  do  so  much  at  leasts  and  t»  wake  it 
sure,,  be  will  give  two :  and  in  matter  of  duty  be  takes  to  biuN 
self  the  greater  share  ;  in  privileges  and  divisions  of  right* 
he  is  content  with  the  least :  and  in  questions  of  pt ioo^ty  and 
dignity  he  always  prevails  by  cession/and  ever  U  V»peidor  by 
sitting  lowest,  and  gets  his  will^  first  by  ohooMi^  what  God 
wills,  and  then  what  his  neighbour  imposes  or  desires*  But 
when  men  have  no  love  to  God,  and.  desire  but  ^ust  U>  save 
their  souls,  and  weigh  grains  and  scruples^  and  give  to  God 
no  more  than  they  must  needs«  they  shall  multiply  oases  of 
consciences  to  a  number  which  no  books  ^U  contain,  and  to 
a  difficulty  that  no  learning  can  answer.. 

The  multiplication  also  of  laws  and  cer^noniea  of  religton 
does  exceedingly  multiply  questions  of  practice ;  and  there 
were  among  the  Jews,  by  reason  of  their  numeroua  rites^ 
many  more  than  there  were  at  first  among  the  ChristiftBs. 
For  we  find  the  apostles  ouLy  exhorting  to  humility,  to  pety 
towards  parents,  to  obedience  to  magistrates,  te  charity  and 
justice ;  and  the  Christians  who  meant  weU  understood  weU, 
and  needed  no  books  of  conscience  but  the  rule,  and  the 
commandment.  But  when  error  crept  in,  truth  became  dii^ 
fieult  and  hard  to  be  understood :  and  when  the  rituats  of  the 
church  and  her  laws  became  numerous,  then  reU^on  was 
bard  to  be  practised :  and  when  men  set  up  new  interests, 
then  the  laws  of  eopiscience  were  so  many,  that  as  the  laws 
of  the  old  Romans, 


verba  minaDtia  fixo 


JSiSe  legebaatur 


which  at  first  were  nailed  in  a.  brass  plate  upcm  a  waU,  be- 
came at  last  so  numerous  and  filled  so  many  volumes,  that 
their  very  compendium  made  a  large  digest ;  so  are  these  too 
many  to  be  considered,  or  perfectly  to  be  understood ;  and 
therefore  either  they  must  be  cut  off  by  simplicity  and  an 
honest  heart,  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and  our  duty  must 
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look  for  no  meaavMs  but  loye  and  the  Unea  of  the  easy  cooh 
iiiaBdiaenty»-«or  else  we  oan  hare  no  peace  and  no  security; 
Bat  with  these  there  is  not  only  collateral  security^  but  very 
oAen  a  direct  wisdom*  Becanse  be  that  endeavovrs  to  keep 
a  good  conscience  and  bath  an  honest  mind,  besides  that  he 
will  inquire  after  his  duty  suffiQien%9  he  will  be  able  to  teB 
v«ry  mu<^  of  it  himself;  t(a  God  wiU  assist  him,  and  cause 
that  *^  his  own  mind  shall  tell  him  more  than  seven  watehr 
men  that  sit  in  a  tower  ;^  and  if  he  miss,  he  is  next  to  an  ex- 
cuse,  and  God  is  ready  to  pardon  him :  and  th^efote  in  what 
sect  of  Christianity  soever  any  man  is  engaged ,  if  he  have  an 
honest  heart,  and  a  good  conscience,  though  he  be  in  dark- 
ness, he  will  find  his  way  out,  or  grope  his  way  within ;  he 
shall  be  guided,  or  he  shall  be  pardoned ;  God  will  pity  him, 
and  find  some  way  for  his  remedy ;  and  if  it  be  necessary, 
will  bring  him  out. 

But  however  it  come  to  pass,  yet  now  that  the  inquiries 
of  conscience  are  so  extremely  numerous,  men  may  be  pleased 
to  observe  that  theology  is  not  every  man's  trade ;  and  that 
it  requires  more  wisdom  and  ability  to  take  care  of  souls, 
than  those  men,  who  now-a-days  run  under  the  formidable 
burden  of  the  preacher^s  office,  can  bring  from  the  places  of 
their  education  and  first  employment.  Which  thing  I  do  not 
observe,  that  by  it  I  might  bring  reputation  to  the  office  of 
the  clergy ;  for  God  is  their  portion  and  lot,  and  as  he  hath 
given  them  work  enough,  so  he  hath  given  them  honour 
enough,  though  the  world  despise  them :  but  I  speak  it  for 
their  sakes  who  do  what  they  ought  not,  and  undertake  what 
they  cannot  perform;  and  consequently  do  more  hurt  to 
themselves  and  others  than  possibly  they  imagine ;  which  it 
were  better  they  should  amend,  than  be  put  to  answer  for  it 
before  him,  who  loves  souls  better  than  he  loved  his  life,  and 
therefore  v/ould  not  intrust  them  to  the  conduct  of  such  per- 
sons, who  have  need  to  be  taught  the  plain  things  of  salva- 
tion, and  learn  to  do  justice  and  charity,  and  the  proper 
things  of  a  holy  religion* 

Concerning  myself  I  shall  make  no  request  to  my  reader, 
but  that  he  will  charitably  believe  I  mean  well,  and  have  done 
my  best.  If  any  man  be  troubled  that  he  hath  expected  this 
nothing  so  long ;  I  cannot  make  him  other  answer,  but  that 
I  am  afraid  it  is  now  too  soon :  and  I  bless  God  that  I  had 
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abilities  of  health  and  leisure  now  at  last  to  finish  it:  but  I 
should  have  been  much  longer,  if  God  had  not,  by  the  piety 
of  one  of  his  servants,  provided  for  me  a  comfortable  retire- 
ment and  opportunity  of  leisure :  which  if  I  have  improved 
to  God's  glory,  or  to  the  comfort  and  institution  of  any  one, 
he  and  I  both  have  our  ends,  and  God  will  have  his  glory; 
and  that  is  a  good  conclusion,  and  to  that  I  humbly  dedicate 
my  book. 

From  my  study  in  Portm^yre  in  Kilultagh, 

October  5,  1659. 
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BOOK  I. 

OF  CONSCIENCE,  THE  KINDS  OF  IT,  AND  THE  GENERAL  RULES 

OF  CONDUCTING  THEM. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  RULE  OF  CONSCIENCE  IN  GENERAL. 


RULE  I. 


Conscience  is  the  Mind  of  a  Man  governed  by  a  Rule,  and 
measured  by  the  Proportions  of  Good  and  Evil,  in  Order 
to  Practice ;  viz.,  to  conduct  all  our  Relations,  and  all  our 
Intercourse,  between  God,  our  Neighbours^  and  ourselves  : 
that  is,  in  all  moral  Actions. 

1.  God  governs  the  world  by  several  attributes  aad  eniana* 
tions  from  himself.  The  nature  of  things  is  supported  by  his 
power,  the  events  of  things  are  ordered  by  his  providence, 
and  the  actions  of  reasonable  creatures  are  governed  by  laws, 
and  these  laws  are  put  into  a  man's  soul  or  mind  as  into  a 
treasury  or  repository:  some  in  his  very  nature,  some  by 
after-actions,  by  education  and  positive  sanction,  by  learning 
and  custom ;  so  that  it  was  well  said  of  St.  Bernards;  *  Gon- 
scientia  candor  est  lucis  aeternse,  et  speculum  sine  macula 
Dei  Majestatis,  et  imago  bonitatis  illius :'  ^  Conscience  is  the 
brightness  and  splendour  of  the  eternal  light,  a  spotless  mirror 
of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  the  image  of  the  goodness  of  God/ 
It  is  higher  which  Tatianus  said  of  conscience ;  Movav  sTvca 
awsiS'/iffiv  0eov,  '  Conscience  is  God  unto  us ;'  which  saying 
he  had  from  Menander, 

and  it  had  in  it  this  truth,  that  God,  who  is  every  where  in 

s  Lib.  de  Interior.  Domo. 
VOL,   XI.  2  B 
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several  manners,  hath  the  appellative  of  his  owti  attributes 
and  effects  in  the  several  manners  of  his  presence, 

Jupiter  est  quo^(iuiique  videsi  quocuhque  moVdrt^^. 

2.  That  providence  which  governs  all  the  world,  is  nothing 
else  but  God  present  by  his  providence :  and  God  is  in  our 
hearts  by  his  laws :  he  rules  in  us  by  his  substitute,  our  con- 
science. God  sits  there  and  gives  us  laws ;  and  as  God  said 
Id  Mdses')  ^<  I  hat^  hiade  thee  k  god  to  Pharaoh/'  that  is,  td 
give  him  laws,  and  to  ininistet  ih  the  execution  of  those  laws, 
and  to  inflict  angry  sentences  upon  him ;  so  hath  God  done 
to  us.  He  hath  given  us  conscience  to  be  in  God's  stead  to 
us,  to  give  tis  kws,  and  to  exact  obedtetice  to  those  laws, 
to  punish  them  that  prevaricate,  and  to  reward  the  obedi- 
ent. And  therefore  conscience  is  called  oixEibf  ^vXal^y  hoaios 
©Eor,  Ivirovof  iotiixafvy  *  the  houseliold  guardian/  '  the  domes- 
tic god/  ^  the  spirit  or  angel  of  the  place  f  and  when  we 
call  God  to  witiiess^  we  only  mean,  that  our  conscieuce  is 
right,  and  that  God  and  Gk)d^s  vicar,  our  consciencei  knows 
it.  So  Lactantius^;  '  Meminerit  Deum  se  habere  testem, 
id  est,  ut  ego  arbitror,  mentem  suam^  qua  nihil  homini  dedit 
Deus  ipse  divihius  f  ^  Let  him  remember  that  he  hath  God 
for  his  witiiess,  that  is,  as  I  BU|)pose,  his  mind;  thaA^rfaicti 
Ood  hath  given  to  man  nothing  that  is  mon^  divine/ — In 
sum,  it  is  the  image  of  Grod :  tod  as  in  the  Mysteriotls*  Trinity, 
we  adore  the  will,  memory,  and  understanding,-^and  theology 
contemplates  thlree  jpersons  ih  the  analogies,  proportiotis,  and 
correspondences,  of  them :  so  in  this  also  We  s^e  plainly 
that  conscience  is  that  likeness  of  God,  in  ^vhich  he  was 
pleased  to  make  man.  For  although  conscience  be  primarily 
foundied  ih  the  understanding,  as  it  is  the  lawgiver,  and 
dictator  t  ^hd  the  rule  and  dominion  of  conscience  *  Ibndatbr 
in  intellectu,'  '  is  established  in  the  understanding  |)iurt;' 
yet  it  is  also  memory,  when  it  accuses  or  excuses,  when  it 
makes  joyful  and  sorrowful  \  and  ther6  is  in  it  ^ome  mixture 
of  will,  as  I  shall  discoutse  in  the  sequel ;  so  that  conscietice 
is  a  result  of  all,  of  understanding,  will,  and  memory. 

3.  But  these  high  and  great  expressions  are  better  in  the 
spirit  than  in  the  letter;  they  have  in  them  something  of 

**  Lucan^  ix.  580.  Oudendorp.  p.  720.  *  Exod.  vik  1* 

^  Lib.  6«  de  Vero  Coliu.  cap;  24, 
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mBtitation^  and  something  of  design,  Uiey  tell  tis  ibdt  oon« 
science  is  a  guard  and  a  gaide>  a  rule  and  a  law  set  over  us  by 
Crod,  and  they  ate  spoken  to  majie  us  afraid  to  sin  against 
our  oonscience^  because  by  so  doing  we  siti  against  Ood ; 
he  having  put  a  double  bridle  upon  us^  sockiy  and  solitude, 
that  is^  ooinpany  and  ourselveSi  or  rather,  God  and  man ;  it 
being  BOW  impossible  for  us  to  sin  in  any  cimumstalic$s»  but 
we  shall  hare  a  reprorw:  U^  tA^n  fxiimffit  i%r»yii^  «s  bfir  ra 

riavf  as  Hierocles^  said  well;  that  neither  company  may 
gife  countenance  or  exeiise  to  sin»  or  solitariness  may  give 
confid^ice  or  warranty ;  for  as  we  are  ashamed  to  bin  in  comr- 
pany,  so  we  ou^t  to  fear  our  consoiencei  which  is  Qod's 
Watchman  and  intelligeacer. 

4v  To  which  purpose  it  was  soberly  spoken  of  Terlullian°>, 
*  coosciei&lia  optima  testis  Divinitatis ;^  'Our  conscience  ie 
the  best  argument  in  the  world  to  prove  there  is  a  Qod  f  fot* 
conscience  is  God's  deputy ;  and  the  inferior  mast  suppose 
a  superior;  and  Ood  and  our  conscience  are  like  relative 
tehns^  it  not  being  imaginable  why  some  persons  in  some 
cases  daould  be  amateed  and  troubled  in  th^r  minds  fbr  their 
havii^  done  a  se«iret  turpitude^  or  cruelty  i  but  that  con- 
acience  k  present  with  a  message  from  God^  and  the  meh 
leei  inward  causes  of  foar^  when  they  are  secure  from  witin- 
oat :  that  isy  they  are  forced  lo  fear  God^  when  ihey  ate  safe 
from  men.  And  it  is  impossible  that  any  man  should  be  an 
atheist^  if  he  have  any  conscitacet  and  for  this  reason  it  is, 
there  have  bfeen  so  few  atheists  in  the  world,  becausie  it  is  so 
hard  fot  men  to  loose  their  conscience  whcUy. 

5*  Quest,  Some  dispute  whether  it  be  possible  or  no  fof 
any  man  to  be  totally  withoai  conscience.  TerttiUito's  sen& 
tence  in  this  article  is  this : '  Potest  obumbrari,  quia  non  est 
Dens  I  e:ctingm  nou  potest^  quia  a  Deo  est  */  ^  It  is  not  God^ 
and  therefore  may  be  clouded  :  but  it  is  from  God,  and  there*- 
fore  cannot  be  desttoyed/'^^But  t  know  a  man  may  wholly 
lose  the  use  of  his  reason ;  some  men  are  mad^  and  some  are 
natural  fools,  and  some  are  sots$  and  stupid ;  such  men  ae 
these  lose  their  conscience^  as  they  lose  their  lefason:  and 
as  some  madmen  may  have  a  fancy  that  there  is  no  sun ;  so 
some  fools  may  say  thei^e  is  no  God :  and  as  they  can  be-* 

i  Nci^ham^  p.  SH^  at  the  btottotai.  >»  Lib  de  *f  ts^inion.  Anims^. 
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lievethat,-«66theyciEin  lose  their  conscience,  and  believe  this. 
But  as  he  that  hath  reason  or  his  eyes,  cannot  deny  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  sun,  so  neidier  can  he  that  hath  con- 
science, deny  there  is  a  God.  For  as  the  sun  is  present  by  his 
light  which  we  see  daily,  so  is  God  by  our  conscience  which 
we  feel  continually :  we  feel  one  as  certainly  as  the  other. 

€.  (1.)  But  it  is  to  be' observed,  that' conscience  is  some- 
times taJken  for  the  practical  inteUective  faculty ;  so  we  say, 
The  law  of  nature,  and  the  fear  of  God^  are  written  in  the 
conscience  of  every  man.  '      ' 

(2.)  Sometimes  it  is  taken.for  the  habitual  persuasion  and 
belief  of  the  principles  written  there ;:  so  we  8ay>  He  is  a  good 
man,  and  makes  conscience  of  his  ways.  And  thus  we  also 
say,  and  it  is  true,  that  a  wicked  person  is  of  a  profligate  and 
'  lost  conscience ;'  he  ^  hath  no  conscience^  in  him.  That  is, 
he  hath  lost  the. habit,  or  that  usual  persuasion  and  recourse 
to  conscience,  by  which  good  men  govern  their  actions. 

(3.)  Or  the  word  conscience  is  used  effectively,  for  any 
single  operation  and  action  of  conscience :  so  we  speak  of 
particulars,  *  I  make  a  conscience  of  taking  up  arms  in  this 
cause.'  Of  the  first  and  last  acception  of  the  word  '  coniscience^ 
there  is  no  doubt;  for  the  last  may,  and  the  first  can  never, 
be  lost :  but  for  the  second,  it  may  be  lost  more  or  less,  as 
any  other  habit  can :  though  this  with  more  difficulty  than 
any  thing  else,  because  it  is  founded  so  immediately  in  na- 
ture, and  is  so  exercised  in  all  the  actions  and  intercourses 
of  our  life,  and  is  so  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  lose  the  habit  entirely ;  and  that  faculty 
that  shall  to  eternal  ages  do  the  offices  which  are  the  last, 
and  such  as  suppose  some  preceding  actions,  I  mean,  to  tor- 
ment and  afflict  them  for  not  having  obeyed  the  former  act 
of  dictate  and  command,  cannot  be  supposed  to  die  in  the 
principle,  when  it  shall  be  eternal  in  the  emanation;  for  the 
worm  shall  never  die. 

For,  that  men  do  things  against  their  conscience,  is 
no  otherwise  than  as  they  do  things  against  their  reason; 
but  a  man  may  as  well  cease  to  be  a  man,  as  to  be  wholly 
without  conscience.  For  the  drunkard  will  be  sober,  and  his 
conscience  will  be  awake  jiext  morning :  this  is  a  perpetual 
pulse,  and  though  it  may  be  interrupted,  yet  if  the  man  be 
alive,  it  will  beat  before  he  dies ;  and  so  long  as  we  believe 
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a  God,  so  long  our  conscience  will  at  least  teach  us,  if  it  doe^ 
not  also  smite  us :  but  as  Ood  sometimes  lets  a  man  go  on  in 
sin  and  does  not  punish  him,  so  does  conscience;  but  in 
this  case,  unless  the  man  be  smitten  and  awakened  before  he 
dies,  both  God  and  the  conscience  reserve  their  wrath  to  be 
inflicted  in  hell.  '  It  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  God's  wrath, 
and  an  evil  guilty  conscience;  for  by  the  same  hand  by 
which  God  gives  his  law,  by  the  same  he  punishes  them 
that  transgress  the  law.  God  gave  the  old  law  by  the  ministry 
of  angels ;  and  when  the  people  broke  it,  ^  he  sent  evil  angels 
among  themn;'  now  God  gives  us  a  law  in  our  consciences, 
and  there  he  hath  established  the  penalty ;  this  is  the  *  worm 
that  never  dies;^  let  it  be  trod  upon  never  so  much  here, 
it  will  turn  again.  It  cannot  die  here,  and  it  shall  be  aUve 
for  ever. 

But  by  explicating  the  parts  of  the  rule,  we  shall  the  best 
understand  the  nature,  use,  and  offices,  of  conscience. 

Conscience  is  the  Mind  of  a  Man. 

7.  When  God  sent  the  blessed  Jesus  into  the  world  to 
perfect  all  righteousness,  and  to  teach  the  world  all  his  Fa-r 
ther's  will,  it  was  said,  and  done,  "  I  will  give  my  laws  in 
your  hearts,  and  in  your  minds  will  I  write  themo;"  that  is, 
'  you  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  natural  and  essential 
equity  and  reason,  by  that  law  which  is  put  into  every  man's 
nature :  and  besides  this,  whatsoever  else  shall  be  superin- 
duced, shall  be  written  in  your  minds  by  the  Spirit,  who  shall 
write  all  the  laws  of  Christianity  in  the  tables  of  your  con- 
sciences. He  shall  make  you  to  understand  them,  to  per- 
ceive their  relish,  to  remember  them  because  you  love  them, 
and  because  you  need  them,  and  cannot  be  happy  without 
them :  he  shaJl  call  them  to  your  mind,  and  inspire  new  ar- 
guments and  inducements  to  their  observation,  and  make  it 
all  as  natural  to  us,  as  what  we  were  bom.with.^ 

8.  Our  mind  being  thus  furnished  with  a  holy  rule,  and 
conducted  by  a  divine  guide,  is  called  *^  conscience;"  and  is 
the  same  thing  which  in  Scripture  is  sometimes  called  ^*  the 
heart  ;*"  there  being  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  no  proper  word 
for  conscience,  but  instead  of  it  they  use  the  word  33S  '.the 

Q  Psiil.  Ixxviii,  49f  ^  Heb.  x.  16.  Jeri  xxxi*  S8.. 
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heart  IP;  ^*  Oftentimei  also  thine  own  heart  knowetib/'  thatisi 
thy  conscience  knowetb,  *^  that  thou  thyself  hast  cursed 
others^"  so  in  the  New  Testament ;  ^'  Be)oyedy  if  our  hearts 
condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  peace  towards  God  V  ^^9  i' 
in  our  own  consciences  we  are  not  condemned.  Someitimes 
it  is  called  '  spirit'/  the  third  ingredient  of  the  constitution 
•f  a  Christian ;  the  spirit,  distinct  from  soul  and  body.  For 
as  our  body  shall  be  spiritual  in  the  resurrection,  therefoi^ 
because  all  its  offices  shall  entirely  minister  to  the  spirit, 
and  converse  with  spirits,  so  may  that  part  of  the  sou],-«which 
is  wholly  furnished,  taught  and  conducted  by  the  spirit  of 
grace,  and  whose  work  it  is  wholly  to  serve  the  spirit, — ^by  a 
just  proportion  of  reason  be  called  the  spirit.  This  is  that 
which  is  affirmed  by  St.  Paul ;  **  The  word  of  God  is  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword,  dividing  the  soul  and  the  spirit'  ;^ 
that  is,  the  soul  is  the  spirit  separated  by  the  word  of  God, 
instructed  by  it,  and,  by  relation  to  it,  is  called  the  spirit. 
And  this  is  the  sense  of  Origen*;  '' Testimonio  sane  con- 
scientiae  uti  Apostolus  dicit  eos,  qui  descriptam  continent  in 
cordibus  legem,"  &c.  "  The  Apostle  says,  that  they  use  the 
testimony  of  conscience,  who  have  the  law  wxitten  in  their 
hearts.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  that  is  which 
the  Apostle  calls  consciences  whether  it  be  any  other  sub- 
stance than  the  heart  or  soul.  For  of  this  it  is  otherwhere  said 
that  it  reprehends,  but  is  not  reprehended^  and  that  it  judges 
a  man,  but  itself  is  judged  of  no  man ;  as  John  saith, '  If  our 
conscience  condemn  ua  not,  then  hav^  we  confidence  towards 
God.*  And  again,  St.  Paul  himself  saith  in  another  place, 
'  Our  glorying  is  this,  even  the  testimony  of  pur  oonscieiice ;' 
becauso  therefore  I  see  so  great  a  liberty  of  it,  that  ii^  good 
things  it  ii  always  glad  and  rejoices,  but  in  evil  things  it  is 
not  reproved,  but  reproves  and  porrects  the  soul  itself  to 
which  it  does  adhere ;  I  do  suppose  that  this  is  the  very  spi- 
rit, which  by  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be  with  the  soul,  as  a 
pedagogue  and  social  governor,  that  it  may  admonish  the  soul 
of  better  things,  and  chastise  her  for  her  faults,  and  reprove 
her:  because  '  no  man  knows  the  things  of  a  man  but  the 

P  Bccles.  ▼»«  S9.— Apud  Syros  conscientia  dicitur  tnitn  i  radice  "wn  for- 
mf itj  dspinsitj  descripflit ;  quia  sciUcet  coQgcientia  notet  et  pingit  aciionei 
nostraatip  tabula  cordis* 

4  1  John^  iii.21.  '  Prov.  xviii.  14. 

f  Ueb.  iv.  is*  *•  |n  Epiat^.ad  Rosi'  cap.  ii.  lib,  i^ 
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spirit  of  a  man  which  is  in  him  ;*  and  that  in  the  spirit  of 
our  consoieace,  coneemtng  which>  he  saith*  that  spirit  giVe^ 
testimony  to  qup  8pirit*'f«-^So  far  Origen. 

9.  ThvBf  oonsoienoe  ta  the  mind,  and  Ood  ^*  writing  his 
laws  in  our  minda,"  is,  informing  our  oonsd^nco,  and  fumishr 
mg  it  with  laws,  and  rales,  and  measures*  and  it  is  oalled 
by  St.  Paul,  v^uMf  TQv  V9hf  ^  the  law  of  the  mind^  C  and 
though  it  is  once  made  a  distinct  thing  from  the  mind  (as 
in  those  words',  *^  their  minds  and  consciences  are  defiled,") 
y)et  it  happens  in  this  word  aa  in  divers  others,  that  it  is 
•ometimea  taken  largely^  sometimes  speoifically  and^  more 
determinataly :  the  mind  is  all  the  whole  understanding  part, 
it  is  the  memory ;  so  Peter  '  called  to  mind'  the  word  that 
Jeans  spake  r,  tliat  is,  he  rememhered  it.  It  is,  the  signifl- 
oation  or  meaningj  the  purpose  or  i^esolution-  ^^No  man 
knoweth  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  but  the  spirit%''  It  is  the 
discursive  or  reasoning  part ;  <<  Mary  cast  in  her  mind  what 
manner  of  salutation  this  should  be*."  It  is  the  assenting 
and  determining  part ;  '^  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind^  i"  and  it  is  also  taken  for  conscience,  or  that 
treasury  of  rules  which  are  in  order  to  practice.  And  there- 
fore, when  St.  Paul  intended  to  express  the  anger  of  God 
punishing  evil  men  with  evil  consciences  and  false  persua* 
aions,  in  order  to  criminal  actions,  and  evil  worshippings,  he 
aaid,  '^  God  gave  them  over,  sU  wvy  a^$oxipu)y,  to  a  reprobate 
mindV'  that  is,  to  a  conscience  evil,  persuaded,  furnished 
with  false  practical  principles  \  but  the  return  to  holiness^ 
and  the  improvement  of  a  holy  conscience,  is  called,  ^^  a 
being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind"^,^  ivoacdlvwats  rou 
voir,  "  the  renovation  of  the  mind«." 

10*  Now  there  are  two  ways  by  which  God  reigns  in  the 
mind  of  a  man,  1.  Faith;  and,  2.  Conscience.  Faith  contain^ 
all  the  Measures  of  divine  knowledge  and  speculation.  Cou- 
acience  is  the  treasury  of  divine  commandments  and  rules 
in  practical  things.  Faith  tells  us  why ;  conscience  tells  us 
what  we  are  to  do.  Faith  is  the  measure  of  our  persuasions  j 
conacience  is  the  measure  of  our  actions.  And  as  faith  is  a 
gift  of  God,  so  is  conscience ;  that  is,  as  the  understanding 

•  Rom.  vii.  28.  «  Titus,  i.  15.  y  Mark,  xiv.  T2, 

*  1  Cor.  ii,  11.  •  Luke,  i.  2^.  •>  Bom.  xiv,  5. 
«  Rom*  i.  28.                        ^  Ephes.  iv.  2S,  '^  Horn.  sii.  2« 
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of  a  man  is  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture,  what  to 
believe,  how  to  distinguish  truth  from  errors ;  so  is  the  con- 
science instructed  to  distinguish  good  and  evil,  how  to  please 
God,  how  to  do  justice  and  charity  to  our  neighbour,  iand 
how  to  treat  ourselves;  so  that  when  the  revelations  of 
Christ  and  the  commandments  of  God  are  fully  recorded  in 
our  minds,  then  we  are  '  perfectly  instructed  to  every  good 
work.* 

Governed  by  a  Rule. 

11.  St«  Bernard*  comparing  the  conscience  to  a  house, 
says  it  stands  upon  seven  pillars.  1.  Good  will.  2.  Memory 
of  God's  benefits.  3.  A  clean  heart.  4.  A  free  spirit.  5.  A 
right  soul.  6.  A  devout  mind.  7.  An  enlightened  reason. 
These  indeed  are,  some  of  them,  the  fruits  and  effects,  some 
of  them  are  the  annexes  and  appendages,  of  a  good  con« 
science,  but  not  the  foundations  or  pillars  upon  which 
conscience  is  built.    For  as  for 

1.  Good  mil,--- 

12.  Conscience  relies  not  at  all  upon  the  will  directly. 
For  though  a  conscience  is  good  or  bad,  pure  or  impure; 
and  so  the  doctors  of  mystic  theology  divide  and  handle  it ; 
yet  a  conscience  is  not  made  so  by  the  will,  formally,  but 
by  the  understanding.     For  that  is  a  good  conscience,  which 
is  rightly  taught  in  the  word  of  life ;  that  is  impure  and  de- 
filed, which  hath   entertained  evil  and  ungodly  principles; 
such  is  theirs,  who  follow  false  lights,  evil  teachers,  men  of 
corrupt  minds.     For  the  conscience  is  a  judge  and  a  guide, 
a  monitor  and  a  witness,  which  are  the  offices  of  the  know- 
ing, not  of  the  choosing  faculty.    '*  Spiritum,  correctorem, 
et  paedagogum  animse,"  so  Origen'  calls  it ;  *'  the  instructor 
of  the  soul,  the  spirit,  the  corrector."^-"  Naturale  judica- 
torium,"  or  ^*  naturalis  vis  judicandi,^  so  St  Basil. — '*The 
natural  power  of  judging  or  nature's  judgment-seat." — '^  Lu- 
cem  intellectus  nostri,"  so  Damascen  calls  it,  •' the  light  of 
our  understanding.**    The  conscience  does  accuse  or  excuse 
a  man  before  God,  which  the  will  cannot.    If  it  could,  .we 
should  air  stand   upright  at  doomsday,  or  at  least  those 
would  be  acquitted,  who  fain  would  do  well,  but  miss,  who 
do  the  things  they  love  not,  and  love  those  they  do  not; 
that  is,  "  they  who  strive  to  enter  in,  but  shall  not  be  able.* 

«  De  Interior.  Domo,  cap.  7.  '  Ubi  supra.  In  Psal.  xlviii. 
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But  to  accuse  or  excuse  is  the  office  of  a  faculty  which  can 
neither  will  nor  choose,  that  is,  of  the  conscience,  which  is 
properly  a  record,  a  book,  and  a  judgment-seat. 

13.  But  I  said,  conscience  relies  not  upon  the  will  di- 
rectly ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  will  hath  force  upon 
the  conscience  collaterally  and  indirectly.  For  the  evil  -will 
perverts  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  believe  falise  prin- 
ciples :  **  deceiving  and  being  deceived  "  is  the  lot  of  false 
prophets ;  and  they  that  are  '*  given  over  to  believe  a  lie," 
will  live  in  a  lie,  and  do  actions  relative  to  that  false  doc- 
trine, which  evil  manners  first  persuaded  and  introduced. 
For  although  it  cannot  be,  that  heretics  should  sin  in  the  ar- 
ticle against  the  actual  light  of  their  consciences,  because  he 
that  wittingly  and  willingly  sins  against  a  known  truth,  is 
not  properly  a  heretic  but  a  blasphemer,  and  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  that  sees  a  heretic  run  to  the  stake  or 
to  the  gallows,  or  the  Donatist  kill  himself,  or  the  Circumcel- 
lian  break  his  own  neck  with  as  much  confidence  to  bear 
witness  to  his  heresy,  as  any  of  the  blessed  martyrs  to  give 
testimony  to  Christianity  itself,  cannot  but  think  he  heartily 
believes,  what  so  willingly  he  dies  for;  yet  either  heretics 
do  sin  voluntarily,  and  so  distinguish  from  simple  errors; 
or  else  they  are  the  same  thing,  and  either  every  simple 
error  is  damnable,  or  no  heresy.  It  must  therefore  be  ob« 
served,  that 

14.  The  will  of  man  is  the  cause  of  its  actions  either  medi- 
ately or  immediately.  Some  are  the  next  products  of  our  will ; 
such  are  pride,  ambition,  prejudice,  and  these  blind  the  un- 
derstanding, and  make  an  evil  and  a  corrupted  conscience, 
making  it  an  incompetent  judge  of  truth  and  error,  good  and 
evil.  So  >that  the  corruption  of  conscience  in  a  heretic  is 
voluntary  in  the  principle,  but  miserable  and  involuntary  in 
the  product ;  it  may  proceed  from  the  will  efficiently,  but  it 
is  formally  a  depravation  of  the  understanding. 

15.  And  therefore  our  wills  also  must  be  humble,  and  apt^ 
and  desirous  to  learn,  and  willing  to  obey.  *  Obedite  et  in- 
telligetis ;'  By  humility  and  obedience  we  shall  be  best  in- 
structed. Not  that  by  this  means  the  conscience  shall  re- 
ceive direct  aids,  but  because  by  this  means  it  will  be  left  in 
its  own  aptnesses  and  dispositions,  and  when  it  is  not  hindered, 
the  word  of  God  will  enter  and  dwell  upon  the  conscience. 
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And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  some  say  that  ^  Consoienee  is  the 
inclination  and  propension  of  thQ  will  corresponding  to  prac*- 
tical  knowledge/  Will  and  cgnacienoe  are  like  the  *  cognaU 
sensus,-  the  touch  and  the  taste  (  or  the  te^th  ^i  the  ears, 
affected  and  assisited  by  some  common  objects,  whose  effeot 
iB  united  in  matter  and  some  r^al  eventSj  and  distinguished 
by  their  formalities,  or  metaphysical  beings.. 

2.  Memori/  of  Godfs  Benefits^ 

16.  Is  indeed  a  good  engagement  to  make  us  dutiful,  and 
so  may  incline  the  will :  but  it  hath  no  other  force  upon  the 
conscience  but  that  it  reminds  us  of  a  special  obligation  to 
thankfulness,  which  is  a  new  and  proper  tie  of  duty :  but  it 
■works  only  by  a  principle  that  is  already  in  the  conscience, 
viz.,  that  we  are  specially  obliged  to  our  gracious  lords ;  and 
the  obedience  that  is  due  to  God  as  our  Lord,  doubles  upon 
us  by  love  and  zeal,  when  we  remember  him  to  be  pur  boun- 
tiful patron,  and  our  gracious  Father. 

3.  A  clean  Hearty 

17.  May  be  an  effect  and  emanation  from  a  holy  con* 
science ;  but  conscience  in  itself  may  be  either  good  or  badj 
or  it  may  be  good  when  the  heart  is  not  clean,  as  it  is  in  all 
the  worst  men  who  actually  sin  against  conscienoe,  doing 
that  which  conscience  forbids  them.  In  these  men  the  prin* 
ciples  are  holy,  the  instruction  perfect,  the  law  remainingi 
the  persuasions  unoancelled  \  but  against  all  thu  torrent, 
there  is  a  whirlwind  of  passions,  and  filthy  resolutionsy  and 
wilfulness,  which  corrupt  the  hearty  while  as  yet  the  head  is 
unoorrupted  in  the  direct  rules  of  conscience^  But  yet  somen 
time9  a  clean  conscience  and  a  clean  heart  are  the  same  \ 
and  a  good  conscience  is  taken  for  holiness :  so  St.  Paul^  uses 
the  word,  ^^  holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  whiph  some 
having  put  away  have  made  shipwreck ;"  or*  t^v  ^sofigy  ^kqu^ 
ffay  <7i/v£i$a)<nv  dm^rigt  Htf^r^pbtipvdFy,-— SO  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
explicates  the  place,  *«  they  have  by  infidelity  polluted  their 
divine  and  holy  conscience :"  but  St.  Paul  seems  to  argue 
otherwise,  and  that  they,  laying  aside  a  good  conscience,  fell 
into,  infidelity :  their  hearts  and  conscience  were  first  cor- 
rupted, and  dien  they  turned  heretics.  But  this  sense  of  a 
good  conscience  is  that,  which  in  mystic  divinity  is  more  proT 

$  }  Tjm.  V  5. 10; 
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perly  liandled,  in  whieh  sense  also  it  is  sometimes  used  in 
law.  *^  Idem  est  consdentia  quod  vir  bonus  intrinseee,"  said 
Ungarellus**  out  of  Baldus';  and  from  thenoe  Aretine*  ga^ 
thered  this  conclusioni  tfoc^t  *^  if  any  thing  be  committed  to 
the  conscience  of  any  one^  they  must  stand  to  his  determina- 
tioUy  '  et  ab  ea  appellari  non  potest;'  /  there  lies  no  appeai/ 
*  Quia  vir  bonus,  pro  quo  sumitur  conscientia^  pon  potest  men- 
tiri  et  falsum  dicere  veljudicare;*  '  A  good  man,  for  whom 
the  word  conscience  is  used^  cannot  lie,  or  give  a  false  judg- 
ment or  testimony."  Of  this  sort  of  conscience  it  is  said  by 
Ben  Sirach  \  ^'  Bonam  substantiam  habet,  cui  non  est  pecca- 
tum  in  conscientia  ;^^  <<  It  is  a  man's  wealth  to  have  no  sin 
i|i  our  ponsoience/'^^But  in  our  present  and  future  dis- 
<^ourses,  the  word  conscience  is  understood  in  the  philosp- 
phioal  sense,  not  in  the  mystical,  that  is,  not  for  the  con- 
science as  it  is  invested  with  the  accidents  pf  good  or  bi^d^ 
but  aiii  it  abstrfusts  from  both,  but  is  capable  of  either, 

4.  A  free  Spirit, 

18.  Is  the  blefv>ing  an  effect  of  an  obedient  will  to  a  well- 
instructed  conscience,  and  more  properly  and  peculiarly  to 
the  gmce  of  chastity,  to  honesty  and  simplicity ;  a  slavish » 
timorous,  a  childish  and  trifling  spirit,  being  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  David,  befoi*e  he  repented  of  his  fact  with 
Batbsheba.  But  tlxere  is  also  a  freedom  which  is  properly 
the  privilege,  or  the  afiectiout  of  consdence»  and  is  of  great 
usefulness  to  all  its  nobler  operations ;  and  thltt  is,  a  being 
<^lear  from  prejudice  and  prepossession,  a  pursuing  of  truths 
with  holy  purposes,  and  inquiring  after  them  with  a  single 
pye,  not  infected  with  any  sickness  or  unreasonableness.  This 
is  the  same  thiug  with  that  which  he  distinctly  calls,  5.  <  a 
riglit  ^oul/  To  this  is  appendant  also,  that  the  conscience 
cannot  be  constrained,  it  is  of  itself  ^  a  free  spirit,'  and  is  sub^- 
ject  to  no  commands,  but  those  of  reason  and  religion.  God 
only  is  the  Lord  of  our  conscience,  and  the  conscience  is  not 
to  subject  itself  any  more  to  the  empire  of  sin,  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  a  servile  spirit,  but  to  the  laws  of  (Jod  alone,  and 
the  obedience  of  Jesus,  wiUingly,  cheerfully,  and  in  all  in- 

^  Vtrb.  CoQsciemia.  *  In  c.  Cum.  Causa  de  Testi. 

k  lo  sect.  Sed  iste.    Inst.  t.  de  Act.,GL  in  c<  Statut.  sect.  Aafes9.  Detent, 
1  EcqIus.  ^iii*  SO.  «U9s94, 
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stances,  whether  the  commahdment  be  conveyed  by  the  Holy 
Jesus,  or  by  his  vicegerents.  But  of  this  I  shall  afterward 
give  particular  accounts. 

6.  A  devout  Mind, 

19.  May  procure  more  light  to  the  conscience,  and  as- 
sistances from  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  in  cases  of  diflSculty,  and 
is  a  good  remedy  against  a  doubting  and  a  scrupulous  con- 
science;  but  this  is  but  indirect,  and  by  the  intermission  of 
other  more  immediate  and  proper  intercourses. 

But  the  last  is  perfectly  the  foundation  of  conscience. 

7.  An  enlightened  Reason. 

20.  To  which  if  we  add  what  St  Bernard  befpre  calls  a 
'  right  soul,'  that  is,  an  honest  heart,  full  of  simplicity  and 
hearty  attention,  and  ready  assent,  we  have  all  that  by  which 
the  conscience  is  informed  and  reformed,  instructed  and  pre- 
served, in  its  just  measures,  strengths,  and  relations.  For  the 
rule  of  conscience  is  all  that  notice  of  things  and  rules,  by 
which  God  would  have  good  and  evil  to  be  measured,  that  is, 
the  will  of  God  communicated  to  us  by  any  means,  by  reason, 
and  by  enlightening,  that  is,  natural  and  instructed.  So  that 
conscience  is  your  ^vtrixofy  and  dEo$/$axrof,  it  is  principled  by 
creation,  and  it  is  instructed  or  illuminated  in  the  regenera- 
tion. For  God  being  the  fountain  of  all  good,  and  good 
being  nothing  but  a  conformity  to  him  or  to  his  will,  what 
measures  he  makes,  are  to  limit  us.  No  man  can  make  mea- 
sures of  good  and  evil,  any  more  than  he  can  make  the  good 
itself.  Men  sometimes  give  the  instance  in  which  the  good 
is  measured;  but  the  measure  itself  is  the  will  of  God.  For 
therefore  it  is  good  to  obey  human  laws,  because  it  is  God's 
will  we  ishould ;  and  although  the  man  makes  the  law  to 
which  we  are  to  give  obedience,  yet  that  is  not  the  rule.  The 
rule  is  the  commandment  of  God,  for  by  it  obedience  is  made 
a  duty. 

Measured  by  the  Proportions  of  Good  and  Evil. 

21.  That  is,  of  that  which  God  hath  declared  to  be  good  or 
evil  respectively,  the  conscience  is  to  be  informed.  God  hath 
taken  care  that  his  laws  shall  be  published  to  all  his  subjects, 
he  hath  written  them  where  they  must  needs  read  them;  not 
in  tables  of  stone  or  phylacteries  on  the  forehead,  but  in  a 
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secret  table ;  the  conscience  or  mind  of  a  man  is  the  ^c/Xdnc- 
rvS^iov,  the  preserver  of  the  court-rolls  of  heaven.  Bat  I 
added  this  clause  to  the  former  of  '  a  rule/  because  the  ex* 
press  line  of  God's  rule  is  not  the  adequate  measure  of  con* 
science :  but  there  are  analogies  and  proportions,  and  com- 
mensurations  of  things  with  things,  which  make  the .  mea- 
sure^ full  and  equal.  For  he  does  not  always  keep  a  good 
conscience  who  keeps  only  the  words  of  a  divine  law,  but 
the  proportions  also  and  the  reasons  of  it,  the  similitudes 
and  correspondences  in  like  instances,  are  the  measures  of 
conscience* 

22.  The  whole  measure  and  rule  of  conscience  is,  the  law 
of  God,  or  God's  will,  signified  to  us  by  nature,  or  revelation ; 
and  by  the  several  manners  and  times  and  parts  of  its  com- 
munication it  hath  obtained  several  names :  the  law  of  na- 
ture,—-the  consent  of  nations, — aright  reason, — the  deca- 
logue,— ^the  sermon  of  Christ, — ^the  canons  of  the  apostles, — 
tbe  laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil  of  princes  and  governors, — 
fame,  or  the  public  reputation  of  tibiings,  expressed  by  pro- 
verbs and  other  instances  and  measures  of  public  honesty. 
This  is 

So  Euripides'^  calls  it,  all  the  rule  that  teaches  us  good  or 
evil.  TTiese  being  the  full  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
lawful  and  unlawful,  will  be  the  rule  of  conscience,  and  the 
snbject  of  the  present  books. 

In  order  to  Practice. 

23.  In  this,  conscience  differs  from  knowledge,  which  is 
in  order  to  speculation,  and  ineffective  notices.  And  it  differs 
from  faith,  because  although  faith  is  also  in  order  to  prac- 
tice, yet  not  directly  and  immediately:  it  is  a  collection  of 
propositions,  the  belief  of  which  makes  it  necessary  to  live 
well,  and  reasonable,  and  chosen.  But  before  the  proposi- 
tions of  faith  pass  into  action,  they  must  be.  transmitted 
through  another  principle,  and  that  is  conscience.'  That 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  our  Lord,  and  our  Mas- 
ter, is  a  proposition  of  faith,  and  from  thence,  if  we  pass  on 
to  practice,  we  first  take  in  another  proposition ;  '  If  he  be 
our  Lord,  where  is  his  fear?' — and  this  is  a  sentence,  or  vir- 
tual proposition,  of  conscience.     And  from  hence  we  may 

n  Uecub.  600.  Priestley's  edition  of  Euripides^  vol.  1.  p.  87. 
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undergtand  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  ^  cdfticienoek* 
l,aiftti%(nf,  and  <  oonscientia)'  and  6o  our  f^glish  word  cmr> 
ficience,  have  in  them  science  or  knowledge  t  the  seat  (rf'it  is 
the  understanding)  the  act  of  it  is  knowings  but  there  mn«t 
be  a  knowing  of  more  together. 

24.  Hugo  de  St.  Victore  i^yg>  that  <<  conecientta  est  con- 
die  scientta>"  ^*  conscience  is  the  knowledge  of  the  heart." 
It  is  80)  but  certainly  this  was  not  the  irvfAot  and '  ori^nal' 
of  the  word.  Bnt  there  is  truth  in  the  following  period. 
**  Gor  noscit  et  alia.  Quando  autem  se  nosoit,  appellatur 
conscientia ;  quando,  praeter  se,  alia  noscit,  appellatur  scten^ 
tia:^  **  Knowledge  hath  for  its  object  any  thing  withdlit; 
but  when  the  heart  knows  itself,  then  it  is  consdence.'^--^^^ 
it  is  used  in  authors  sacred  and  profane.  ''  Nihil  mifai  coii*> 
aciuB  sum,^  saith  St  Paul ;  <<  I  know  nothing  by  myself;"*^ 
^'  ut  alios  ktteas ;  tute  tibi  eonscius  erii :"  and 

■    '•■"  hie  mtitut  cihieneus  esto, 
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So  Cicero"^  to  Marcus  Rutillus  uses  it ;  **  Cum •t  mihi  eonsciuft 
essem^  quanti  te  fitcerem ;"  ^'  When  I  myself  was  conscious  to 
myself,  how  much  I  did  value  thee." — But  this  acception  of 
the  word  conscience  ii  tru^^  but  not  full  and  adequate ;  for  it 
only  signifies  conscience  as  it  is  a  witness^  not  as  a  guide* 
Therefore  it  is  more  reasonable  which  Aqumas  and  the 
schoolmen  generally  use :  that  conscience  is  a  conjunction 
of  the  universal  practical  law  with  the  particular  moral  action: 
and  so  it  is  ^  scientia  cum  rebus  facti,'  and  then  it  takes 
in  that  which  is  called  wvnjpKTir,  or  the  general  '  repositoiy' 
^(  moral  principles  or  measures  of  good^  and  the  pariicidar 
cases  as  reduced  to  practice.  Such  as  was  the  case  of  St. 
Peter,  when  he  denied  hid  Lord :  he  knew  that  he  ought  not 
to  have  done  it,  and  his  conscience  being  sufficiently  taught 
his  duty  to  his  Lord,  he  also  knew  that  he  had  done  it,  and 
then  there  followed  a  remorse,  a  biting,  or  gnawing  of  hie 
Spirit,  grief,  and  shame,  and  a  constsquent  weeping  t  when  all 
these  acts  meet  together,  it  is  the  full  process  of  conscience* 

(1.)  The  (nnmipviffif  or  the  first  act  of  conscience^  St  Je»- 
rome  calls  '  scintillam  conscientiae,^  '  the  spark'  or  fine  put 
into  the  heart  of  man. 

(2.)  The  (rvvBiiififfis,  which  is  specifically  called  '  coa« 
science'  of  the  deed  done,  is  the  bringing  fuel  to  this  fire. 

»  Ad  DiT«r8.  xili.  8.  Cortii,  p,  S74. 
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(3.)  Atid  v?tctt  Oiey  we  thtis  kid  together,  they  will  either 
shine  or  barn^  lacquit  or  oonddmn*    Bat  this  complication  of 
tetB  iB  cofiscienee*    The  Atst  i«  ttoience,  praotical  ficienee  t 
but  anliex  the  second ;  or  it  wd  the  thirds  ftnd  then  it  is  €on«« 
icic&ce.     When  David^s  heart  smote  W^,  that  ie,  npon  hitt 
adultery  and  mutder>  his  cKmsdence  thus  discoursed  i  <  AduU 
tery  and  murder  are  high  Tiolations  of  the  divine  IaW|  thej 
provoke  God  to  anger,  without  whom  I  camiot  live,  whose 
anger  is  worse  than  death/    This  is  praclical  knowledge,  or 
the  principles  of  conscience ;  but  the  following  acts  made  it 
up  into  conscience.  For  he  remembered  that  he  bad  betrayed 
tJriah  atid  humbled  Bathsheba,  and  then  he  begs  of  God  for 
pardon ;  standing  condemned  in  his  own  breast,  he  hopes  to 
be  forgiven  by  God's  sentence,  fiut  the  whole  process  of  con- 
science is  in  two  practical  syllogisms,  in  which  the  method 
is  ever  this.  The  avirrifmois  or  ^  repository'  of  practical  prin- 
ciples begins,  and  where  that  leaves,  the  conscience  or  the 
witness  and  judge  of  moral  actions  begins,  like  Jacob  laying 
hold  upoti  his  elder  brother's  heel.    The  first  is  this : 
Whatsoever  is  injurious  ought  not  to  be  done  : 
But  to  commit  adultery  is  injurious : 
Therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  done : 
Tliis  is  the  irule  of  Conscience,  or  the  first  act  of  conscience 
&s  it  is  a  rule  and  a  guide,  and  is  taken  for  the  avvn^ais^  or 
practical '  repository/    But  when  an  action  is  done  or  about 
to  be  done,  conscience  takes  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
syllogism,  and  applies  it  to  her  particular  case. 
Adiiltery  ought  not  to  be  done : 

This  action  I  go  about,  or  which  I  have  done,  is  adultery : 
Therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  done>  or  to  have  been  done, 
^is  is  the  full  proceeding  of  this  court ;  after  which  many 
consequent  solemnities  and  actions  do  pass,  of  sentence,  and 
preparatory  torments  and  execution. 

25.  But  this  I  am  to  admonish,  that  although  this  which 
1  have  thus  defined,  is  the  proper  and  full  sense  of  the  word 
^  conscience'  according  to  art  and  proper  acceptation,  yet  in 
Scripture^  it  is  used  indifierently  for  an  act  of  conscience,  or 
any  of  its  parts,  and  does  not  always  signify  in  its  latitude 
and  integrity^  but  yet  it  all  tends  to  the  same  signification ; 
and  though  the  name  be  given  to  the  faculty,  to  the  habit,  to 

^  Acts,  xziii.  1.  xxiv.  16.  Rom.  xiii.  5.  ]  Cor.  viii.  10.  1  Tim.  i.  5.  19.  iii. 
19.  S  Tim.  i.  3.  TitUft>  i.  15.  \  Pet.  ii.  19.  iii.  16.  tieb.  xiii.  IS. 
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the  act,  to  the  object,  to  the  effect,  to  ev6ry  emanation' from 
the  mind  in  things  practical,  yet  still  it  supposes  the  same 
thing:  viz.,  that  conscience  is  the  guide,  of  all  our  moral 
actions ;  and  by  giving  the  name  to  so  many  acts  and  parts 
and  effluxes  from  it,  it  warrants  the  definition  of  it,  when  it 
is  united  in  its  own  proper  and  integral  constitution. 

To  conduct  all  our  Relations  and  Intercourses  between  God, 
our  Neighbours f  and  ourselves:  that  is,  in  all  moral 
Actions. 

26.  This  is  the  final  cause  of  conscience :  and  by  this  it 
is,  distinguished  from  prudence,  which  is  also  a  practical 
knowledge,  and  reduced  to  particular  and  circumstantiate  ac- 
tions. But,  I.  Prudence  consists  in  the  things  of  the  world, 
or  relative  to  the  world;  conscience  in  the  things  of  God,  or 
relating  to  him.  2.  Prudence  is  about  affairs  as  they  are  of 
advantage  or  disadvantage:  conscience  is  employed  about 
them,  as  they  are  honest  or  dishonest.  3.  Prudence  regards 
the  circumstances  of  actions,  whether  moral  or  civil :  con- 
science only  regards  moral  actions  in  their  substance  or 
essential  proprieties.  4.  Prudence  intends  to  do  actions  dex- 
terously and  prosperously ;  conscience  is  to  conduct  them 
justly  and  according  to  the  commandment.  5.  There  are 
many  actions  in  which  prudence  is  not  at  all  concerned,  as 
being  wholly  indifferent  to  this  or  that  for  matter  of  advan- 
tage ;  but  there  is  no  action  but  must  pass  under  the  file  and 
censure  of  conscience  ;  for  if  we  can  suppose  any  action  in 
all  its  circumstances  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  good  or  bad ; 
yet  none  is  so  to  lawful  or  unlawful,  the  very  indifferent  be- 
ing therefore  lawful  because  it  is  indifferent,  and  therefore  to 
be  considered  by  conscience,  either  actually  or  habitually : 
for  in  this  sense  even  our  natural  actions,  in  their  time  and 
place,  are  also  moral;  and  where  they  are  not  primarily  mo- 
ral, yet  they  come  under  conscience,  as  being  permitted,  and 
innocent ;  but  wherever  they  are  relative  to  another  person, 
they  put  on  some  degrees  of  morality,  and  are  of  proper 
cognizance  in  this  court. 

Qui  didicit,  patrise  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicis; 
Quo  sit  amore  parens^  quo  frater  amandus  et  hospes; 
Quod  sit  conscripti,  quod  judicis  officium ;  quee 
Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis :  ille  profecto 
Reddere  personee  scit  convenientia  cuique". 

®  Horat.  de  Arte  Poet.  815.  Schelle,  p.  44. 
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That  is  the  full  effect  of  conscience,  to  condact  all  our  rela« 
ttons,  all  our  moral  actions. 
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The  Duty  and  Offices  of  Conscience  are  to  dictate^  and  to 
testify  or  bear  Witness ;  to  accuse  or  excuse ;  to  hose  or 
bind. 

I.  The  first  and  last  are  the  direct  acts  and  offices  of  con- 
science :  the  other  are  reflex  or  consequent  actions,  but  direct 
offices.    The  first  act,  which  is 

To  dictate f 
Is  that  which  divines  call  the  ou^r'npintfiSf  or  the  '  phylac- 
tery/ the  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  laws,  as  by  it  we  are 
taught  our  duty  :  God  having  written  it  in  our  hearts  by  na- 
ture and  by  the  Spirit,  leaves  it  there,  ever  placed  before  the 
eye  of  conscience,  as  St.  Bernard  calls  it,  to  be  read  and  used 
for  directions  in  all  cases  of  dispute  of  question  or  action : 
this  is  that  which  St.  Paul  p  calls  "  the  work  of  the  law  writ- 
ten in  our  hearts  ;'*  and  therefore  it  is,  that  to  sin  against  our 
conscience  is  so  totally  inexcusable,  and  according  to  the 
degree  of  that  violence,  which  is  done  against  the  conscience, 
puts  on.  degrees.  For  conscience  dictates  whatsoever  it  is 
persuaded  of,  and  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  do  otherwise  than 
it  suggests  and  tell  us  : 

^  yk^  wis  tiuriv  fit  /tivtf  mm  ^v/ms  dniti 

said  Achilles  ^  of  Hector  when  he  was  violently  angry  with 
him :  '^  I  would  my  conscience  would  give  me  leave  to  eat 
thy  very  flesh." 

2.  Its  universal  dictates  are  ever  the  most  certain,  and 
those  are  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  religion ;  and 
whatsoever  else  can  be  infallibly  and  immediately  inferred 
from  thence,  are  her  dictates  also,  but  not  primely  and  di- 
rectly, but  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  reason.  The  same 
reason  also  there  is  in  clear  revelation.  For  whatsoever  is 
put  into  the  conscience  immediately  by  God,  is  placed  there 

P  Rom.  ii.  15.  i  Uiad.  x*  346. 
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to  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  efficiency  and  per- 
suasion^  as  is  all  that  which  is  natural.  And  the  conscience 
properly  dictates  nothing  else;  but  prime  natural  reason,  and 
immediate  revelation ;  whatsoever  comes  after  these  two,  is 
reached  forth  to  us  by  two  hands,  one  whereof  alone  is  mi« 
nistered  by  conscience.  The  reason  is  this :  because  all  that 
law  by  which  God  governs  us,  is  written  in  our  hearts,  put 
there  by  Ood  immediately,  that  is  antecedently  to  all  our 
actions  ;  because  it  is  that  by  which  all  our  actions  are  to 
be  guided,  even  our  discoursings  and  arguings  are  to  be 
guided  by  conscience,  if  the  argument  be  moral :  now  the 
ways  by  which  God  speaks  to  us  immediately,  are  only  na* 
ture  and  the  Spirit :  nature  is  that  principle  which  taught  all 
men  from  the  beginning  until  now ;  all  that  prime  practical 
reason  which  is  perfective  of  human  nature,  and  in  which  all 
mankind  agrees.  Either  the  perfections,  or  the  renovations^ 
or  the  superadditions,  to  this  are  taught  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  all  this  being  written  in  the  conscience  by  the  finger  of 
God,  is  brought  forth  upon  all  occasions  of  action;  and 
whatsoever  is  done  against  any  thing  so  placed,  is  directly 
and  violently  against  the  conscience :  but  when  from  thence 
reason  spins  a  longer  thread,  and  draws  it  out  from  the  due 
of  natural  principles  or  express  revelation,  that  also  returns 
upon  the  conscience,  and  is  placed  there  as  light  upon  a  v^all, 
but  not  as  the  stones  that  are  there :  but  yet  whatever  is 
done  against  that  Ught,  is  also  against  conscience,  but  not  so 
as  the  other.  Just  as  it  is  in  nature  and  accident.  To  eat 
poison  and  filthiness  is  against  every  man's  health  and  sto- 
mach  ;  but  if  by  an  iSw(Tt;yx§a(Tia,  *  a  propriety  of  temper*  or 
an  evil  habit,  or  accidental  inordination,  wine,  or  fish,  makes 
a  man  sick,  then  these  are  against  his  nature  too,  but  not  so 
as  poison  is,  or  stones.  Whatever  comes  in  the  conscience 
primarily,  or  consequently,  right  or  wrong,  is  brought  forth 
upon  occasion  of  action,  and  is  part  of  her  dictate :  but  as  a 
man  speaks  some  things  of  his  own  knowledge,  some  things 
by  hearsay ;  so  does  conscience  ;  some  things  she  tells  from 
God  and  herself,  some  things  from  reason  and  herself,  or 
other  accidental  notices :  those  and  these  do  integrate  and 
complete  her  sermons,  but  they  have  several  influence  and 
obligation  according  f  o  their  proper  efficiency.  But  of  this  I 
shall  give  fuU  accounts  in  the  second  book. 
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To  tesHfy. 

3.  Conscience  bean  witness  of  our  actions;  so  St.  Paul% 
their  conscience  bearing  witness  :**  and  in  this  sense,  con- 
science is  a'  practical  memory.  For  as  the  practical  know- 
ledge or  notices  subjected  in  the  understanding,  makes  the 
understanding  to  be  conscience ;  so  the  actions  of  our  life, 
recorded  in  the  memory  and  brought  forth  to  practical  judg- 
ments, change  tlie  memory  also  into  conscience.  ToS)  yi^ 
yivovt  rS^  iviptivct¥  ruvr^  ita^pbvrof  ruv  SMi^if  ^^^^Vf  ^ 
fMVQis  mbrojls  fuVfrri  vou  xoi  XoyurM^v'   (p»¥^Vf  is  ^ic   tlnis 

riv  oXXo/y  l^iwr  aXX*  iTiavipMiysff^eu  ro  yiyyifMVoyf  not  iusm^ 
p€svsVc9cu  roTf  ^apoH^^  **  Man  differing  from  brute  beasts  by 
the  nse  of  reason,  it  is  not  likely  he  should  be  a  stranger  to 
his  own  actions  as  the  beasts  are :,  but  that  the  evil  which  is 
done,  should  be  recalled  to  their  mind  with  the  signification 
of  some  displeasure."  So  Polybius'  discourses  of  the  reason 
and  the  manner  of  conscience. 

4*  Every  knowing  faculty  is  the  seat  of  conscience ;  and 
the  same  faculty,  when  it  is  furnished  with  speculative  notions, 
retains  its  natural  and  proper  name  of  understanding,  or  me- 
mory ;  but  as  the  same  is  instructed  with  notices  in  order  to 
judgments  practical,  so  it  takes  the  Christian  name  of  con- 
science. The  volitive  or  choosing  faculty  cannot,  but  the 
intelleotual  may.  And  this  is  that  book,  which  at  doomsday 
shiiU  be  brought  forth  and  laid  open  to  all  the  world.  The 
memory,  changed  into  conscience,  preserves  the  notices  of 
some  things,  and  shall  be  reminded  of  others,  and  shall  do 
that  work  entirely  and  perfectly,  which  now  it  does  imper- 
fectly and  by  parts,  according  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul  t ; ''  then 
shall  we  know  as  we  are  known,"  tibiat  is,  as  Ood  knows  us 
now,  so  then  shall  we  see  and  know  ourselves,  '^  Nullum 
theatrum  virtuti  conscientia  majusu,*^  shall  then  be  highly 
verified.  Our  conscience  will  be  the  great  scene  or  theatre, 
upon  which  shall  be  represtoted  all  our  actions  good  and  bad. 
It  is  God's  book,  the  book  of  life  or  death.  According  to 
the  words  of  St.  Bernard  «;  ''  Ex  bis,  quae  scripta  erunt  in  li- 
bris  nostris,  judicabimur ;  et  ideo  scribi  debent  secundum  ex- 
emplar libri  vitse,  et  si  sic  script!  non  sunt,  saltern  corrigendi 

^  Rom.  ii.  15.  •  Lib.  6.  Schweig.  ii.  4S9.  *  1  Cor.  xiii.  1». 

"  Cicero  2«  c.  85.  TuscuU  Bath,  p*  S09.      <  J)t  lotAT.  Dora.  lib.  S.  cap.  ult. 
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sunt  :^  ^^  We  shall  be  judged  by  that  which  is  written  in  our 
own  books  '^  (the  books  of  conscience) ;  ''  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  l)e  written  according  to  the  copy  of  the  book  <^ 
lif% ;  and  if  they  be  not  so  written,  yet  they  ought  to  be  so 
corrected," 
5.  Consequently  to  these  the  conscience  does 

Accuse  or  Excuse. 
So  St.  Paul y  joins  them  as  consequent  to  the  former; 
''  their  conscience  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  in  the 
meantime  accusing  or  excusing  one  another." — "  Si  opti- 
morum  consiliorum  atque  factorum  testis  in  omni  yita  nobis 
consciehtia  fuerit^  sine  ullo  metu  summa  cum  honestate  yi- 
yemus  *  f  "  If  our  conscience  be  the  witness  that  in  oyr  life 
we  do  good  deeds,  and  follow  sober  counsels^  we  shall  liye 
in  great  honesty  and  without  fear.*'— AHca(rr93v  ©cor  Ivifrrv^a^ 
Tov  ^xaiorarov  £/Xd(  xai  oiyiuorarovy  to  tjvvsi^os  ai/ro,  xa*  rov  6p- 
Oov  Xoyoy,  said  Hierocles  * ;  ^'  God  hath  constituted  a  most 
righteous  and  domestic  judge,  the  conscience  and  right  rea- 
son :^  Ko^i  avrov  hauvStf  oy  zjavrcjv  fAiKurra  atieiff^ai  zr^os^aiisu" 

^fABVy  "  Every  man  ought  most  of  all  to  fear  himself,  because 
it  is  impossible  but  we  should  know  what  we  haye  done 
amiss ;  and  it  concerns  us  also  to  make  righteous  judgment, 
for  we  cannot  escape  ourselves."— Mi^Je^ore  fji/nHv  alaxp^ 
mwotf  sXvi^E  XTiVeiv*  xal  yiq  av  tolas'  2xXoi;s-  Xadip$-,  traurof  ye 
ffuvuiiiffBif,  said  Isocrates^:  '*  Etsi  k  ceeteris  sUentium  est, 
tamen  ipse  sibimet  conscius  est  posse  se  merito  increpari,'^ 
80  Apuleius  renders  it.  ''  Though  others  hold  their  peace, 
yet  there  is  one  within  that  will  not." 

^ec  facile  est  placidam  ac  pacatam  degere  vitam^ 
Qui  violat  facteis  communia  foedera  pacis. 
Etsi  faUit  enim  Divom  genus  humanumque, 
Perpetuo  tamen  id  fore  clam  diffidere  debet <'. 

It  is  hard  to  be  concealed  from  God  and  man  too,  and  al- 
though we  think  ourselves  safe  for  a  while,  yet  we  have  some- 
thing within  that  tells  us,  ovk  ean  Xd6pa  n  woiovvra,  he  that 
does  any  thing  is  espied,  and  cannot  do  it  privately.  '  Qui- 
cum  in  tenebris  ?'  was  the  old  proverb :  '  Who  was  with  you 
in  the  dark  ?'— And  therefore  it  was  that  Epicurus  affirmed 
it  to  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  concealed  always.    Upon 

y  Rom.  ii.  15.  *  Cicero  pro  Claentio. 

»  Needham,  p.  158.  ^  Lange,  p.  5. 

c  Lucretius,  v.  1155i   Eichstadt,  p.  242. 
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the  mistake  of  which  he  was  accused  by  Plutarch  and  others, 
to  have  supposed  it  lawful  to  do  any  injustice  secretly; 
whereas  his  design  was  to  obstruct  that  gate  of  iniquity,  and 
to  make  men  beliere  that  even  that  sin  which  was  committed 
most  secretly,  would  some  time  or  other  be  discovered  and 
brought  to  punishment ;  all  which  is  to  be  done  by  the  extra- 
regular  events  of  providence,  and  the  certain  accusations  and 
discoveries  of  conscience. 

6.  For  conscience  is  the  looking-glass  of  the  soul,  so  it 
was  called  by  Periphanes  in  Plautus  ^ ; 

Non  oris  causa  modo  homines  sequom  fuit 

Sibi  habere  speculum,  ubi  os  contemplarent  suum  j 

Sedj  qui  perspicere  possent  cor,  sapientiie, 

Igitur  perspicere  ut  possint  cordis  copiam. 

Ubi  id  inspexissent,  cogitarent  postea, 

Yitam  ut  vixissent  olim  in  adolescentia. 

And  a  man  looking  into  his  conscience,  instructed  with  the 
word  of  God,  its  proper  rule,  is  by  St.  James  ^compared  to 
'f  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass  ;^  and  that  the 
Apostle  describes  conscience  in  that  similitude,  is  to  be  ga- 
thered from  the  word  ^pKpt/rov  Xoyov,  *  verbum  insitum,'  *  the 
ingrafted  word,'  the  word  of  God  written  in  our  hearts, — 
which  whoso  looks  on,  and  compares  his  actions  with  his 
rule,  may  see  what  he  is :  but  he  that  neglects  this  word  and 
follows  not  this  rule,  did  indeed  see  his  face,  but  hath  for- 
gotten what  manner  of  man  he  was,  that  is,  what  he  was 
framed  in  the  works  of  the  new  creation,  when  he  was  newly 
formed  and  ''  created  unto  righteousness  and  true  holiness.'* 

7.  This  accusation  and  watchfulness,  and  vocal,  clamor- 
ous guards  of  conscience,  are  in  perpetual  attendance,  and 
though  they  may  sleep,  yet  they  are  quickly  awakened,  and 
make  the  evil  man  restless.  Tou^  diix.oifyr»^  xal  zjotpavofAovy" 
ras  x^'Kius  xotl  zjzpi^oQotJS  t^r^v  rov  ziiyrot.  xpowv,  in  x^y  Xadelv 
St/vavrai,  zji^rtv  zj£pi  rov  XdcdeTv  XaSsTv  divvarov  earr  odev  o 
Xov  ixeXXovrof  mI  foSo^  hyxBifjLSVOf  ovk  Iqs,  y/xipsiVf  ovre  ^ap^u¥ 
em  rois  waqovffiy  said  Epicurus* ;  which  is  very  well'  rendered 
by  Seneca,  '^  Ideo  non  prodest  latere  latentibus,  quia  latendi 

«  In  Epidico.  act.  3.  sc.  8.  1 ,  Schmieder^  p.  894.         ^  James,  i.  81*  29,  24. 

e  Diog.  Laert. 
'In  the  passage^  \vhich  is  quoted  by  Bishop  Taylor,  Seneca  does  not  so  m ych 
render  as  comment  upon  Epicurus :  the  words  of  Seneca  are, "  Eleganter  itaque 
ab  Epicure  dictum  puto,  *  Potest  nocenti  contingere  ut  lateat,  latendi  fides 
non  potest.'  Aut  si  hoc  modo. melius  hunc  explicari  posse  judicas  sensum  f--- 
Jdeo  non  prodest  latere  peccantibus,  quia  IcUendi  etiam  si  feltcUatem  kdbeniifiitb* 
ciam  non  habentk^*  Seneca,  ep.  97.  Rubkopf,  vol.  9.  p.  846.*^ J.  B,  P.) 
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etiam  »i  felicitatetn  habent,  fidnciam  non  habent  :*'  ^<  Th6y  that 
live  unjustly,  alwa3ni  live  miserably  and  fearfully;  because 
although  their  crime  be  secret,  yet  they  cannot  be  coitfident 
that  it  shall  be  so ;"  meaning,  that  because  their  conscienca 
does  accuse  them^  they  perceiTe  they  are  discorcred,  and 
pervious  to  an  eye,  nrhich  what  effect  it  will  hare  in  the  pub* 
Ucaticm  of  the  crime  here  and  hereafter,  is  not  matter  of 
knowledge,  but  cannot  choose  but  be  matter  of  fear  for 
€hrer« 


flet  adulter 


Publicus,  et  poenas  metnet,  qaascunque  mariti 
Exigere  iratl ;  nee  erit  felieior  aitro 
Martis,  ut  in  laqneos  nunqusm  ineidat^ 

If  any  chance  makes  the  fact  private^  yet  no  providence  or 
watchfulness  can  give  security,  because  within  there  dwells 
a  principle  of  fear  that  can  never  die,  till  repentance  kills  it. 
And  therefore  Chilo  in  Laertius  said  upon  this  aecottut, 
that  '  loss  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  filthy  gain ;  because 
that  loss  brings  sorrow  but  once,  but  injustice  brings  a  per- 
petual fear  and  pain.* 

Anae  magis  SienU  gHnSsntnt  flMft  javeaei, 

Aut  ma^s  auratis  pendens  laquearibns  entis 
Purpureas  subter  cervices  terruit^  lmit$ 
Imui  pracipites,  qnam  si  sibi  diest^  et  infe* 
Pslleat  IsfeHs,  qiidd  ptoximt  neMiat  uxor  ^ ) 

The  Wife  that  lies  by  his  side,  knows  not  at  what  the  guilty 
man  looks  pale,  but  something  that  is  within  the  bosom 
knows;;  and  no  pompousness  of  condition  can  secure  the 
man,  and  no  witty  cruelty  can  equal  the  torment.  For  that 
also,  although  it  be  not  directly  the  office  of  conscience,  yet 
it  is  the  act  and  effect  of  conscience ;  when  itself  is  injured, 
it  wiH  never  let  any  thing  else  be  quiet. 

To  loose  Of  bindf 

8<  Is  the  reflex  act  of  conscience.  Upon  viewing  the  re^ 
cords,  or  the  trwriip^ffify  the  legislative  part  of  conscience,  it 
binds  to  duty;  upon  viewing  the  act,  it  binds  to  punishment, 
'or  consigns  to  cotnfort ;  and  in  both  regards  it  is  called  by 
Origen,  ^*  affectuum  corrector,  atque  animae  pssdagogus,^  "  the 
corrector  of  the  affections,  and  the  teacher  of  the  soul."— ^ 
Which  kind  of  similitude  Epictetus,  in  Stobseus,  followed 

«  Jttvea.  dsu  10.  an,  Rupefti>  p.  ire.     {  Ferf.  aat«  s«  99,  KoMig.  p.  4i. 
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also ;  ^^  Parentea  pueros  nos  psedagogo  tradiderunt^  qui  xihu 
que  observaret  ne  Isederemur;  Deus  autem  clam  viros  insitas 
conscientias  custodiendos  tradidit;  quae  quidem  custodia  ne- 
quaquam  contemneoda  est;"  ''As  our  parents  have  deli- 
Yered  us  to  a  guardian,  who  did  watch  lest  we  did  or  suffered 
mischief;  so  hath  God  committed  us  to  the  custody  of  our 
conscience  that  is  planted  within  us :  and  this  custody  is  at 
no  band  to  be  neglected." 

9.  The  binding  to  duty  is  so  an  effect  of  conscience,  that 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  it ;  but  the  binding  to  punish- 
ment is  an  act  of  conscience  also  as  it  is  a  judge,  and  is  in- 
tended to  affright  a  sinner,  and  to  punish  him :  but  it  is  such 
a  punishment  as  is  the  beginning  of  hell-torqients,  and  unless 
ibe  wound  be  cured,  will  never  end  till  eternity  itself  shall 
go  into  a  grave. 

lUo  nocens  se  d^mnat  quo  peccat  die  f- 

*^  The  same  day  that  a  man  sins,  on  the  same  day  he  is  con- 
demned ;  and  when  Menelaus  in  the  tragedy  did  ask. 

What  disease  killed  poor  Orestes  ?  he  was  answered. 

His  disease  was  nothing  but  an  evil  conscience ;  he  had  done 
vile  things,  and  had  an  amazed  spirit  that  distracted  him»  and 
so  he  died*  '  Curas  ultrices^  Virgil'  calls  the  wounds  ef  a^ 
evil  conscience,  '  revengiiig^  cares.'— '^^  Nihil  est  miserius 
quam  animus  homiois  conscltis,*'  said  he  in  the  comedy^; 
**  Nothing  is  more  miserabl^jj^bau  an  evil  conscience  f^  and 
the  being  pained  with  it  is  caTUld  r^  aw^ilon  aviyx^o^ouy 
'  to  be  choked  or  strangled^  with  an  evil  conscience,  by  St. 
CbrysQstom,  who,  in  his  twenty-second  homily  upon  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthiajis,  speaks  much  and  excellently  to  the 
same  purpose :  and  there  are  some  that  fancy  this  was  the 
cause  of  Jttda^'s  death  ;  the  horrors  of  his  conscience  were 
such,  that  his  spirits  were  confounded,  and  restless,  and  un- 
easy ;  and  striving  to  go  from  their  prison,  stopped  at  the 
gates  of  emanation^  and  stifled  him.  It  did  that,  or  as  bad ; 
it  either  choked  him,  or  brought  him  to  a  halter,  as  it  hath 

s  Apud  Pablium.        ^  Euripid.  Orest.  989 .^Priestley's  edition,  vol.  1.  p. 965. 

)  JEm*  6.  224  !^  Plautus. 
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done  many  besides  him.    And  although  I  may  truly  say,  as 
he  did, 

Non  mihi  si  liDguie  centum  ■ 


Omnia  pcBnarum  percurrere  nomina  poBsem', 

No  tongue  is  able  to  express  the  evils  which  are' felt  by  a 
troubled  conscience,  or  a  woimded  spirit ;  yet  the  heads  of 
them  are  visible  and  notorious  to  all  men. 

10.  (1.)  The  first  is  that  which  Nazianzen  calls  ras  Iv  auroit 
rots  ^mois  iSayo/jei/ffeif,  '  accusations  and  vexirigs  of  a  man 
when  he  is  in  misery  ;'  then  when  he  needs  most  comfort,  he 
shall  by  his  evil  conscience  be  most  disquieted.  A  sickness 
awakes  a  dull  sleeping  conscience,  and  when  it  is  awakened 
it  will  make  that  the  man  shall  not  sleep.  So  Antiochus"^ 
when  his  lieutenant  Lysias  was  beaten  by  the  Jews,  he  fell 
sick  with  grief,  and  then  his  conscience  upbraided  him ;  ^'  but 
now*"  (said  he)  *'  I  remember  the  evils  that  Idid  at  Jerusa- 
lem; '  quia  invenerunt  me  mala  ista^  (so  the  Latin  Bible 
reads  it);  'because  those  evils  now  have  found  me  out.'" 
For  when  a  man  is  prosperous,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  conscience,  to  bribe  it  or  abuse  it,  to  fill  it  with 
noise,  and  to  divert  it  with  business,  to  outvie  it  with  tempo- 
ral gaieties,  or  to  be  flattered  into  weak  opinions  and  sen- 
tences :  but  when  a  man  is  smitten  of  God,  and  divested  of 
all  the  outsides  and  hypocrisies  of  sin,  and  that  conscience  is 
disentangled  from  its  fetters  and  foolish  pretensions,  then  it 
speaks  its  own  sense,  it  ever  speaks  loudest  when  the  nian  is 
poor,  or  sick,  or  miserable.  This  was  well  explicated  by  St. 
Ambrose  ;  '^  Dum  suinus  in  quadam  delinquendi  libidine,  ne- 
bulis  quibusdam  consdenti®  mens  obducitur,  ne  videat 
eorum,  quae  concupiscit,  deformitatem :  sed  cum  omnis  nebula 
transient,  gravia  tormenta  exercentur  in  quodam  male  conscii 
secretario."  ''  A  man  is  somietimes  so  surprised  with  the 
false  fires  and  glarings  of  temptation,  that  he  cannot  see  the 
secret  turpitude  and  deformity.  But  when  the  cloud  and 
vail  are  off,  then  comes  the  tormentor  from  within  C* 


acuuntque  metum  mortalibus  segris. 


Si  quando  letum  horrificum  morbosque  Deum  Rex 
Molitur,  meritas  aut  beUo  territat  urbes". 

Then  the  calamity  swells,  and  conscience  increases  the  trou* 

>  ^n.  6.  i»  Mace,  vi,  12.  »  iEneid.  12.  859 
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ble,  when  Ood  sends  war^  or  sickness,  or  deaih.  It  wsis 
SauFs  case :  when  he  lost  that  fatal  battle  in  which  the  ark 
was  taken,  he  called  to  the  Amalekite,  '^  Sta  super  me  et  in- 
terfice  me/':''  Fall  upon  me  and  slay  me;"  ''  Quoniam  tenent 
me  angastiae/'  *^  I  am  in  a  great  strait." — He  was  indeed ; 
for  his  son  was  slain,  and  his  army  routed,  and  his  enemies 
were  round  about :  but  then  conscience  stepped  in,  and  told 
him  of  the  evil  that  he  had  done  in  causing  fourscore  of  the 
Lord^s  priests  to  be  slain ;  and  therefore  Abulensis  reads  the 
words  thus, ''  Fall  upon  me  and  slay  me,"  ''  Quoniam  tenent 
me  orae  vestimenti  sacerdotalis,^  '^  I  am  entangled  in  the 
fringes  of  the  priests'  garments."-^**  Videbatur  sibiSaul,  quod 
propinquus  morti  videret  sacerdotes  Dei  accusantes  eum  in 
judicio  coram  Deo:"  ''  He  thought  he  saw  the  priests. of  the 
Lord  accusing  him  before  God."— *And  this  hath  been  an  old 
opinion  of  the  world,  that,  in  the  days  of  their  calamity, 
wicked  persons  are  accused  by  those  whom  they  have  injured  . 
Not  much  unlike  to  which  is  that  of  Plato,  describing 
the  torments  of  wicked  souls :  BoStri  rs  xal  KaXovtrtv,  61  pbsv 

YiSixfiiAivou^  iovvocl  ^9*^'  (Tvyyvwpwjv,  "They  roar  and  cjyout; 
some  calling  on  them  whom  they  killed,  some  on  those  they 
have  calumniated;  and  calling  they  pray  them  whom  they 
have  injured,  to  give  them  pardono."  Then  every  bush  is  a 
wild  beast,  and  every  shadow  is  a  ghost,  and  every  glow-worm 
is  a  dead  man's  candle,  and  every  lantern  is  a  spirit. 


pallidumque  visa 


Matris  lampade  Tespicis  NeronemP. 

When  Nero  was  distressed,  he  saw  his  mother's  taper,  and 
grew  pale  with  it. 

11.  (2.)  The  second  effect  is  shame,  which  conscience 
never  fails  to  inflict  secretly,  there  being  a  secret  turpitude 
and  baseness  in  sin,  which  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by 
its  opposition  and  contradiction  to  conscience.  Conscience 
when  it  is  right,  makes  a  man  bold  ; ''  Qui  ambulat  simpliciter, 
ambulat  confidenter  ;^  '^  He  that  walks  honestly,  walks  con- 
fidently," because  he  hath  innocence  and  he  hath  reason  on 

o  Bp.  Taylor  seems  to  have  quoted  from  memory :  the  original  passage  runa 
thus  ;  'ErraS^a  ficHtri  ri,  xtu  xak»v«riy,  »i  /aU  »Sf  it^iKTinatf  et  $i,  »tff  bC^nrar  x»xiiret9rtf 
T  ixtrtvawtt  tut)  Unrtu,  ia^at  tr^Zf  ixCtiteu  tig  r^y  ^/ifti*i  xai  itl^atr^cu,  Fischer, 
p.  4S1,  (J.  R.  P.) 

P  Statiusj  Sylv.  2,  7.  118.  Bipont.  p.  61i 
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his  side.  But  he  that  sins^  sins  against  reason^  in  which  ib« 
honour  and  thQ  nobleness  of  a  man  consist;  and  there- 
fore shame  must  needs  come  in  the  destitution  of  them.  Fof 
as  by  reason  men  naturally  rule,  so  when  they  are  fallen  from 
it,  unless  by  some  accidental  courages  they  he  supported, 
they  fall  into  the  state  of  slaves  and  sneaking  people.  And 
upon  this  account  it  was  that  Plato  said,  ''  Si  scirem  Deos 
mihi  condonaturos,  et  homines  ignoraturos,  adhue  peceare 
erubescerem  propter  solam  peccati  turpitudinem  :**  **  If  I  were 
sure  God  would  pardon  me,  and  men  would  not  know  my 
sin,  yet  I  should  be  ashamed  to  sin,  because  of  its  essential 
baseness/'-— The  mistresses  of  our  yile  affections  are  so  ugly 
we  cannot  endure  to  kiss  them  but  through  a  veil,  either  the 
Teil  of  excuse,  or  pretence,  or  darkness ;  something  to  hide 
their  ugliness ;  and  yet  eten  these  also  are  so  thin  that  the  fil- 
thiness  and  shame  are  not  hid.  '^  Bona  conscientia  turbam 
advocat,  mala  autem  in  solitudine  anxia  atque  solicita  est,'* 
said  Seneca.  An  evil  conscience  is  ashamed  of  light,  and 
afraid  of  darkness;  and  therefore  nothing  can  secure  it.  But 
being  ashamed  before  judges,  and  assemblies,  it  flies  from 
them  into  solitudes;  and  when  it  is  there,  the  shame  is 
changed  into  fear,  and  therefore  from  thence  it  runs  abroad 
into  societies  of  merry  criminals,  and  drinking  sanctuaries ; 
which  is  nothing  but  a  shutting  the  eyes,  and  hiding  the 
head,  while  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  more  certain  danger. 
It  cannot  be  avoided:  it  was  and  is  and  will  eternally  be 
true,  '^  Perjurii  pcena  divina  exitium;  humana  dedecusP.^ 
Which  St.  Paul  perfectly  renders,  *<  the  things  whereof  ye 
are  now  ashamed ;  the  end  of  those  things  is  death  V  Death 
is  the  punishment  which  God  inflicts,  and  shame  is  that 
which  comes  from  man. 

12.  (3).  There  is  another  effecl;  which  cannot  be  well  told  by 
him  that  feels  it,  or  by  him  that  sees  it,  what  it  is :  because 
it  is  a  thing  without  Umit  and  without  order.  It  is  a  dis- 
traction of  mind,  indeterminate,  divided  thoughts,  flying 
every  thing,  and  pursuing  nothing.t  It  was  the  case  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Of  iixKyylfff^oi  »vrod  ilsroipa^aojf  «5roy,  ^  his 
thoughts  troubled  him'  '^  Varios  vultus,  disparilesque  sen- 
BUS',"  like  the  sophisters  who  in  their  pursuit  of  vain-glory 

P  Cicero  de  L^ib.  lib.  2,  c.  ix.  Waener,  p.  55.  q  Eom.  vi.  81. 

'  A.  Cell.  lib.  5.  c.  1. 
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ditpleftsed  the  people,  aad  were  hissed  from  their  pnlpits ; 
nothing  could  amase  them  more ;  they  were  troubled  like 
men  of  a  disturbed  coBscience.  The  reason  is,  they  are  fallen 
into  an  eyil  condition^  which  they  did  not  expect ;  they  are 
abused  in  their  hopes^  they  are  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of 
things^  but  they  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  where  they  are,  nor 
whither  it  will  bear  them,  nor  how  to  get  out  of  it.  This 
indeed  is  commonly  the  first  part  of  the  great  evil ;  shame 
goes  along  with  the  sin,  in  the  very  acting  it,  but  as  soon  as 
it  is  acted,  then  begins  this  confusion ; 

■      nefas  tandem  incipitint  8entire>  peractis 
Criminibus  — — ', 

they  thought  of  nothing  but  pleasure  before ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  have  finished,  then  they  begin  to  taste  the  wormwood 
and  the  coloquintida :  ''  perfecto  demum  sc^lere,  magnitude 
ejus  intellecta  est/'  said  Tacitus '.  While  they  were  doing  it, 
they  thought  it  little,  or  they  thought  it  none,  because  their 
fancy  and  their  passion  ruled ;  but  when  that  is  satisfied  and 
burst  with  a  filthy  plethory,  then  they  understand  how  great 
their  sin  is,  but  are  distracted  in  their  thoughts,  for  they 
understand  not  how  great  their  calamity  shall  be. 

Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortore  flagellam'^ 

the  secret,  torment  or  shakes  the  mind^  and  dissolves  it  into 
indiscrimination  and  confusion.  The  man  is  like  one  taken 
in  a  lie,  or  surprised  in  a  sUameful  act  of  lust,  or  theft ;  at 
first  he  knows  not  what  to  say,  or  think,  or  do,  and  his  spi- 
rits huddle  together,  and  fain  would  go  somewhere,  but  they 
know  not  whither,  and  do  something,  but  they  know  not 
what. 

13.  This  confusion  and  first  amazement  of  the  conscience 
in  some  vile  natures,  and  baser  persons,  proceeds  to  impu^ 
dence,  and  hardness  of  face. 

I '  ■    "■  frontemque  «t  crimine  ramunt. 

When  they  are  discovered,  they  rub  their  foreheads  hard,  and 
consider  it  cannot  be  worse,  and  therefore  in  their  way  they 
make  the  best  of  it;  that  is,  they  will  not  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  conscience,  nor  suffer  her  infiictiou,  but  take  the  for- 

r  Juv.  13.  289.  Ruperti.  >  Annal.  14,  10.  Raperti,  p.  S69. 

t  Juv.  18.  195. 
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tune  of  the  banditti,  or  of  an  outlaw^  r&ther  tlian  by  the  rule 
of  subjects  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  the  severity  of 
the  judge.  But  conscience  hath  no  hand  in  this,  and.  what- 
soever of  this  nature  happens^  it  is  in  despite  of  conscience; 
and  if  it  proceeds  upon  that  method^  it  goes  on  to  obstinacy, 
hardness  of  heart,  a  resolution  never  to  repent,  a  hatred  of 
jGod,  and  reprobation.  For  if  conscience  be  permitted  to 
do  its  work,  this  confusion  when  it  comes  to  be  stated,  and 
that  the  man  hath  time  to  consider  it,  passes  on  to  fear ;  and 
that  is  properly  the  next  effect. 

14.  (4.)  An  evil  or  a  guilty  conscience  is   disposed  for 
fear;  shame  and  fear  cannot  be  far  asunder : 

Sin  makes  us  ashamed  before  men,  and  afraid  of  God :  an 
evil  conscience  makes  man  a  coward,  timorous  as  a  child  in 
a  church-porch  at  midnight ;  it  makes  the  strongest  men  to 
tremble  like  the  keepers  of  the  house  of  an  old  man's 
tabernacle. 

*0  evft^r^tiy  etvrS  n,  x^v  ^  B'fturvrttr&Sf 

said  Menanderx.  No  strength  of  body,  no  confidence  of  spi- 
rit, is  a  defensative  against  an  evil  conscience,  which  will 
intimidate  the  courage  of  the  most  perfect  warrior. 

Qui  terret,  plus  iste  timet :  sors  ista  tyrannis 
Convenit :  invideant  clariff,  fortesque  trucident> 
Muniti  gladiis  vivant  septique  venenis, 
Aucipites  habeant  artes^  trepidique  minentur. 

So  Claudiany  describes  the  state  of  tyrants  and  injurious 
persons; '  they  do  evil  and  fear  worse,  they  oppress  brave  men, 
and  are  afraid  of  mean  fellows ;  they  are  encompassed  with 
swords,  and  dwell  amongst  poisons,  they  have  towers  with 
back-doors  and  many  outlets ;  and  they  threaten  much,  but 
themselves  are  most  afraid.'  We  read  of  Belsbazzar,  his 
knees  beat  against  each  other  upon  the  arrest  made  on  him 
by  the  hand  on  the  wall,  which  wrote  the  sentence  of  God 
in  a  strange  character,  because  he  would  not  read  the  writing 
in  his  conscience.     This  fear  is  very  great  and  very  lasting, 

"  Epicharm.  ..  *  CIerici»  p.  216. 

y  De  1.  Honor.  Consol.  290..  Gesner,  vol.  1.  p.  106. 
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even  in  this  world :   and  is  rarely  well  described  by  Lucre- 
tins 


s  • 


Cerberus  et  Furise 

— •  neque  aunt  oaquaiii;  nee  pounnt  esse,  profects : 
Sed  metus  in  vita  poenarom  pro  male  facteis 
Est  insignibus  insignia ;  sceleriaqae  luela 
Career,  et  horribilis  de  saxo  jactus  eorum> 
Verbera,  eamufiees,  robur^  pix,  lamina,  tedsB ; 
Quae  Camen  et  ai  absunt,  at  mens  aibi  conacia  fecteia, 
Pnemetoens,  adhibet  atimalos,  torretque  flagelleis. 

Which  description  of  the  evil  and  intolerable  pains  and  fears 
of  conscience  is  exceeded  by  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  %  ^^  Indisciplinatse  animae  erraverunt."  That  is  the 
ground  of  their  misery  ;  "  The  souls  were  refractory  to  dis- 
cipUne^  and  have  erred.  They  oppress  the  holy  nation."— 
The  effect  was,  "  they  became  prisoners  of  darkness^  and 
fettered  with  the  bands  of  a  long  night ;  *  fugitivi  perpetuae 
providentisB  jacuerunt/  *  they  became  outlaws  from  the  divine 
providence.'  And  while  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  their  se- 
cret sinS)  they  were  scattered  under  a  dark  veil  of  forgetful- 
ness ;  '  paventes  horrende,  et  cum  admiratione  nimia  pertur- 
bati/  '  they  did  fear  horribly,  and  disturbed  with  a  wonderful 
amazement.'  For  neither  might  the  corner  that  held  them^ 
keep  them  from  fear,  but  a  sound  descending  did  trouble 
them ;  '  et  personam  tristes  apparentes  pavorem  illis  prsesta- 
bant/  '  sad  apparitions  did  affright  them :'  a  fire  appeared  to 
them  very  formidable  ; '  et  timore  percussi  ejus  quae  non  vide* 
batur  faciei ;'  '  they  were  affrighted  with  the  apprehensions 
of  what  they  saw  not :'  '^  and  all  the  way  in  that  excellent  de- 
scription, there  is  nothing  but  fear  and  affrightment,  horrid 
amazement  and  confusion ;  '  pleni  timore,'  and  '  tremebundi 
peribant,'  '  full  of  fear,  and  they  perished  trembling ;'  and 
then  follows  the  philosophy  and  rational  account  of  all  this* 
''  Frequenter  enim  praeoccupant  pessima,  redarguente  x^onsci- 
entia."  **  When  their  conscience  reproves  them,  they  are  pos- 
sessed with  fearful  expectations."  For  wickedness  condemned 
by  her  own  witness  is  very  timorous  :  ^^  Cum  enim  sit  timida 
nequitia,  dat  testimonium  coudemnata :"  ^'  Conscience  gives 
witness  and  gives  sentence :  and  when  wickedness  is  con- 
denmed,  it  is  full  of  affrightment."  For  fear  is  '  praesumptioni^ 
adjutorium/  the  allay  of  confidence  and  presumption,  and  the 

'  Lucretiua,  S.  1034.  Eichatadt,  p.  137.  »  Wiad.  zvii. 
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promoter  of  its  own  CLppreheiiBionB^  and  betrays  the  sucoonra 
that  reason  yields.  For  indeed  in  this  case,  no  reason  can 
dispute  a  man  out  of  his  misery,  for  there  is  nothing  left  to 
comfort  the- conscience,  so  long  as  it  is  divested  of  its  inno- 
cence. The  prophet  Jeremy^  instances  this  in  the  case  of 
Pashur,  who  oppressed  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  putting 
them  in  prison,  end  forbidding  them  to  preach  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord:  *^  Thy  name  shall  be  no  more  called  *  Pashur* 
but '  Magor  Misaabib,'  that  is,  \  fear  round  about ;'  for  I  will 
make  thee  a  terror  unto  thyself." 

15.  This  fear  of  its  own  nature  is  apt  to  increase:  for  in- 
deed it  may  be  infinite. 

Nee  videt  ibterea,  qui  terminus  esse  malorum 
Possitj  qui  v«  siet  pcenamm  deniqtie  finis : 
C  Atque  ettdem  metuit  magis,  bisc  ne  in  morte  graFMeant : 

Heine  Achef uf  ia  fit  stultorum  denique,  vtt»«. 

»  .1  * 

|{e  that  fears  in  this  case,  knows  not  the  greatness  and  meiu- 
fture  of  the  evil  which  he  fears ;  it  may  arrive  to  infinite,  and 
it  may  be  any  thing,  and  it  may  be  every  thing  Z'^and  there^ 
fore  ihere  is, 

16.  (5.)  An  appendant  perpetuity  and  restlessness;  a. man 
of  an  evil  conscience  is  never  at  quiet.  ^'  Impietas  enim 
malum  infinitum  est,  quod  nunquam  eztingui  potest,*'  said 
Philo  ' :  he  is  put  to  so  many  shifts  to  excuse  his  crime  b^ 
fore  men,  and  cannot  excuse  it  to  God  or  to  himself,  and  then 
he  is  forced  to  use  arts  of  forgetfulness,  that  he  may  not  re- 
member his  sorrow ;  he  runs  to  weakness  for  excuse,  and  to 
sin  for  a  comfort,  and  to  the  methods  and  paths  of  hell  for 
sanctuary,  and  rolls  himself  in  his  uneasy  chains  of  .fire^ 
and  changes  from,  side  to  side  upon  his  gridiron,  till  the 
flesh  drop  from  the  bones  on  every  side.  This  is  the  poet's 
vulture*, 

ImmoTtale  jecur  tundens>  foecundaque  pcenis 
Viseeia^  rimatuique  epulis,  habitatque  sub  alto 
Pectore ;  nee  fibris  requies  datur  ulla  renatis. 

It  gnaws  perpetually,  and  consumes  not,  being  like  the  fire 
of  hell,  it  does  never  devour,  but  torments  for  ever. 

17.  (6.)  This  fear  and  torment,  which  are  inflicted  by  con- 
science, do  not  only  increase  at  our  death,  but  after  deadi 

b  Jer.  XX,  3,  4.  ^  Lucret.  8.  1039.  Eichstadt,  p.  188. 

^  De  Profugis.  «  Yirg.  Ma,  Q.  598. 
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18  the  beginning  of  bell.  For  tbese  are  the  fire  of  hell ; 
liwwiJMi  ly  TV)  ^Xoyl  rainff  <<  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame  ;^ 
so  said  Dives,  when  he  was  in  torments ;  that  is,  be  had  the 
torments  of  an  evil  conscience,  for  heU  itself  is  not  to  be 
opened  till  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  the  sharpest  pain  is 
nsaally  expressed  by  fire,  and  particularly  the  troubles  of  mind 
are  so  signified.  **  Urit  animum  meum '"  *'  This  bums,^  that 
is,  this  exceedingly  troubles,  "  my  mind ;"-— and  "  Uro  ho- 
minem"  in  the  comedy,  I  vex  him  sufficiently,  '*  I  bum 
him;"-*"  Loris  non  ureris,*"  '*  Thou  art  not  tormented  with 
scourgings." 

Poena  autem  vehemeni,  ac  multo  mbviof  iUis^ 
Quo8  et  Gsdicius  gravis  invenit  et  Rhadamanthm^ 
Nocte  dieqae  snum  gestare  in  pectoie  testem'. 

This  is  a  part  of  hell-fire,  the  smoke  of  it  ascends  night  and 
day;  and  it  is  a  preparatory  to  the  horrible  sentence  of 
doomsday,  as  the  being  tormented  in  prison  is,  to  the  day  of 
condemnation  and  execution.  The  conscience  in  the  state  of 
separation  does  accuse  perpetually,  and  with  an  insupport- 
able amazement  fears  the  revelation  of  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

Et  cum  fateri  furia  jusserit  verum^ 
Prodente  clamet  conscientifi,  saiprit, 

*  The  fury  whhtn  will  compel  him  to  confess,*  and  then  be  is 
prepared  for  the  horrible  sentence ;  as  they  who  upon  the 
rack  accuse  themselves,  and  then  they  are  carried  to  execu- 
tion* Menippus»  in  Lucian*',  says  that  the  souls  of  them  that 
are  dead,  are  accused  by  tlie  shadows  of  their  bodies.  ASrcu 

xal  hB\iyy(flv(Ji  ri  zszTtpotyixivQc  rifuv  zyaqi  rov  jSiov  and  these 
he  says  are  diiimtrrdif  *  worthy  of  belief,'  because  they  are  al- 
ways present,  and  never  parted  from  their  bodies ;  meaning, 
that  a  man's  conscience,  which  is  inseparable  as  a  shadow,  is 
a  strong  accuser  and  a  perfect  witness :  and  this  will  never 
leave  them  till  it  carries  them  to  hell ;  and  then  the  fear  is 
changed  into  despair,  and  indignation,  and  hatred  of  God, 
and*  eternal  blasphemy.  This  is  the  full  progress  of  an  evil 
conscience,  in  its  acts  of  binding. 

IS.  Quest.  But  if  it  be  inquired  by  what  instrument  con- 
science does  thus  torment  a  man,  and  take  vengeance  of  him 

f  Juvenal,  18.  196.  8  Martial^  10.  5. 18.  Mattaire,  p.  19h 

^  '^MVdfimmm,  S.  BipoDt.  vol,  S.  p.  15. 
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for  his  sins^  whether  it  hath  a  proper  efficiency  in  itself,  and 
that  it  gives  torment,  as  it  understands^  by  an  exercise  of 
some  natural  power;  or  whether  it  be  by  an  act  of  God  in- 
flicting it,  or  by  opinion  and  fancy,  by  being  persuaded  of 
some  future  events  which  shall  be  certainly  consequent  to 
the  sin,  or  by  religion  and  beUef,  or  lastly  by  deception  and 
mere  illusion,  and  upon  being  affrighted  with  bugbears :— I 
answer, 

19.  That  it  does  or  may  afflict  a  man  by  all  these.  For  its 
nature  is  to  be  inquisitive  and  busy,  querulous  and  com- 
plaining ;  and  to  do  so  is  as  natural  to  it,  as  for  a  man  to  be 
grieved  when  any  thing  troubles  kun.  But  because  men  have 
a  thousand  little  arts  to  stifle  th^oice  of  conscience,  or  at 
least  that  themselves  may  not  hear  it;  God  oftentimes 
awakens  a  man  by  a  sudden  dash  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  makes  the  conscience  sick,  and  troublesome;  just  as 
upon  other  accidents  a  man  is  made  sad,  or  hardened,  or  im- 
pudent, or  foolish,  or  restless  :  and  sometimes  every  dream, 
or  sad  story  that  the  man  hath  heard,  the  flying  of  birds,  and 
the  hissing  of  serpents,  or  the  fall  of  waters,  or  the  beating  of 
a  watch,  or  the  noisi^  of  a  cricket,  or  a  superstitious  tale,  is 
suffered  to  do  the  man  a  mischief  and  to  increase  his  fear. 

* 

r  Ergo  exercentor  poenif,  veteramque  malorum 

Supipliciaexpendunt^.    ■ 

This  the  poets,  ^d  priests  expressed  by  their  Adrastea, 
Nemesis,  Minos,  ^acus,  and  Rhadamanthus  :  not  that  these 
things  were  real. 


neqae  sunt  usqnam,  neque  possunt  esse^  profecto. 


said  one  of  them ;  but  yet  to  their  pains  and  fears  they  gave 
names,  and  they  put  on  persons ;  and  a  fantastic  cause  may 
have  a  real  event,  and  therefore  must  come  from  some  fur- 
tiier  principle :  and  if  an  evil  man  be  affrighted  with  a  me- 
teor or  a  bird,  by  the  chattering  of  swallows  (like  the  young 
Greek  in  Plutarch),  or  by  his  own  shadow  (as  Orestes  was), 
it  is  no  sign  that  the  fear  is  vain,  but  that  God  is  the  author 
of  conscience, — and  will,  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  and  the 
arts  of  concealment,  set  up  a  tribunal,  and  a  gibbet,  and  a 
rack,  in  the  court  of  conscience.     And  therefore  we  find  this 

1    Virg.  iKn.  6.  T89. 
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evil  Ihreatcned  by  God  to  fall  upon  sinners.  «  They  that 
are  left  alive  of  you  in  the  land  of  ydur  captivity,  I  will  send 
iainting  in  their  hearts,  in  the  land  of  their  enemy,  and  the 
sound  of  a  leaf  shall  chase  them^ :"  and  again;  "  The  Lord 
shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes, 
and  sorrow  of  mind,  and  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  no  as- 
surance of  thy  life*:"  and  this  very  fear  ends  in  death  itself; 
it  is  a  mortal  fear  sometimes:  for  when  the  prophet  Isaiah™ 
had  told  concerning  Jerusalem,  '*  Thy  slain  men  are  not 
slain  with  the  sword,  nor  dead  in  battle  V'  to  the  inquiry  of 
those  who  ask.  How  then  were  they  slain  ?  the  answer  is  made 
by  a  learned  gloss  upon  the  place  ?  **  Homines  hi  expec- 
tato  adventu  hostis,  velut  transfossi,  exanimantur  metu  :" 
*^  They  were  dead  with  fear,  slain  with  the  aflfrightments  of 
their  own  conscience,  as  if  they  were  transfixed  by  the  spear 
of  tlieir  enemies/*—"  Quid  ergo  nos  k  diis  immortalibus  di- 
vinitus  expectemus,  nisi  irratioiiibus  finem  faciamus,"  said 
Q.  Metellus  in  A.  Gellius" :  There  is  no  avoiding  punishment 
uiiless  we  wil]  avoid  sin ;  since  even  a  shadow  as  well  as 
substances  may  become  a  Nemesis,  when  it  is  let  loose  by 
God,  and  conducted  by  conscience. 

20.  But  the  great  instrument  of  bringing  this  to  pass  is 
that  certainty  of  persuasion  which  is  natural  in  all  men,  and 
is  taught  to  all  men,  and  is  in  the  sanction  of  all  laws  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  God,  that  evil  shall  be  to  them  that  do 
evil; 

*^  He  that  dishonours  God,  shall  not  escape  punishment:^ 
both  in  this  life, 

Ultris  Erinnys  impio  di^um  parat 
Letum  tyianno  P 

and  after  this  life  ;  for  so  they  reckoned,  that  adulterers,  re- 
bels, and  traitors,  should  be  kept  in  prisons  in  fearful  expec- 
tation of  horrid  pains ; 

Qaique  ob  adalterium  csesi,  quique  arma  secuti 
Impia^  nee  veriti  dominorum  fallere  dextras^ 
Inclusi  posDam  expectant  '  *» 

k  Levit.  xxvi.  86.  >  Deut.  xxviii.  66.  ">  Isa.  xxii..2. 

n  Lib.  I.e.  6.  o  iEschyl.  Suppl.  747.  Schulz. 

P  Senec.  Octav.  620.  Schroeder,  p.  782.  ^  Virg.  JEn,  6.  612. 
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all  this  is  our  conscience^  whicl^  ip  this  kmd  of  aptiP^S  wd 
eventS;  is  nothing  but  the  certain  expectation  and  fear  Qf  thQ 
divine  vengeance, 

21.  Quest.  But  then  '^hy  is  the  congcieace  pxQre  afraid 
in  son^e  sins  than  in  others^  since  ii^  sins  of  the  greatest  ma-* 
lignity  we  find  great  difference  of  fear  and  appreh^Qsionj^ 
when^  because  thqy  are  of  extrepa^  malignity*  there  qbjx  \m 
no  difference  in  their  demerit? 

22.  X  answer^  Although  all  gins  b^  damnable^  yet  not 

only  in  the  several  degree^  of  sin,  but  in  the  highest  of  aU 
there  is  great  difference :  partly  proceeding  from  tb^  divine 
threateningS;  partly  from  fame  and  opinion^  partly  from  Other 
causes. 

For,  (1.)  There  are  some  pins  whioh  are  oaljed  'peo<^ata 
clamantia,'  '  crying  sins  f  that  iSi  «nph  l^bich  cry  aloud  for 
vengeance  {  such  which  God  not  only  hath  specially  t^reat^ 
ened  with  horrid  plagues^  but  such  which  do  seldom  escape 
vengeance  in  this  life,  but  for  their  particular  mischief  are 
hedged  about  with  thorns^  lest  by  their  frequency  they  b^-* 
come  intolerable.  Such  are  sacrilege,  oppression  of  widows 
and  orphans,  murder,,  sodomy;^  and  the  like.  Now  if  any  man 
falls  into  any  of  these  crimes,  he  sees  an  angel  with  a  sword 
drawn  stand  before  him;  he  remembers  the  angry  words  of 
God,  and  calls  to  mind  that  30  few  have  escaped  a  severe 
judgment  here,  that  God's  anger  did  converse  with  men,  and 
was  clpthed  with  our  pircumstances,  and  walked  around  about 
us ;  and  less  than  all  this  is  enough  to  scare  an  evil  con- 
science. 

But,  (2.)  There  are  some  certain  defensatives  and  natural 
guards  which  God  bath  placed,  in  men  against  some  sins ; 
such  as  are,  a  natural  abhorrency  against  unnatural  luats :  a 
natural  pity  against  m«rder  a^d  pppr^SJiion :  the  double 
hedge  of  sacredness  and  religion  against  sacrilege.  He  there- 
fore that  commits  any  of  these  sins,  doe^  so  much  violenoe  to 
those  defensatives,  which  were  placed  either  in  or  ^pon  hia 
heart,  that  such  an  act  is  a  natural  disease,  and  vej^ea  the 
conscience,  not  only  by  a  moral  but  by  a  natural  instrument. 

(3.)  There  are  in  these  crying  sins,  certain  accidents  and 
appendages  of  horror,  which  ar€  apt  to  amaze  a  man's  mind : 
as  in  murder  there  is  the  circumstance  and  state  of  death, 
which  when  a  man  sees  and  feels  alone,  and  sees  that  him- 
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self  hath  acted,  it  must  needs  affright  him ;  since  naturally 
most  m^n  abhor  to  be  alone  with  a  dead  corpse.  So  also  in 
oppression  of  widows,  a  man  meets  with  so  many  sad  spec* 
taoles,  and  hears  so  many  groans,  and  clamorous  cixnplaints^ 
sach  importunities,  and  such  prayens,  and  such  fearful  cnnk 
ings,  and  perpetual  weepings,  that  if  a  man  were  to  use  any 
artifice  to  trouble  a  man^s  spirit,  he  could  not  dress  his  scene 
with  more  advantage. 

(4.)  Fame  hath  a  great  influence  into  this  efiect,  and  there 
cannot  easily  be  a  great  shame  amongst  men,  but  there  must 
be  a  great  fear  of  Tengeance  from  Ood;  and  the  same  does 
but  antedate  the  divine  anger,  and  the  man  feels  himself  en-* 
tering  into  it,  when  he  is  enwrapped  within  the  other*  A 
man  committing  a  foul  sin,  which  hath  a  special  dishonour 
and  singular  disreputation  among  men,  is  like  a  wolf  espied 
amongst  the  sheep :  the  outcry  and  noises  among  the  shep* 
herds  make  him  fly  for  his  life,  when  he  hears  a  vengeance 
coming.  And  besides  in  this  case,  it  is  a  great  matter  that 
he  perceives  all  the  world  hates  him  for  his  crime,  and  that 
which  every  one  decries,  must  needs  be  very  hateful  and 
formidable ;  and  prepared  for  trouble. 

(5.)  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  opinion  also  hath  some  hand 
in  this  affair ;  and  some  men  are  affrighted  from  their  cradle 
in  some  instances,  and  permitted  or  connived  at  in  others ; 
and  the  fears  of  childhood  are  not  shaken  from  the  con^ 
science  in  old  age :  as  we  see  the  persuasions  of  childhood  in 
moral  actions  are  permanent^  so  are  the  fear  and  hope  which 
were  the  sanction  and  establishment  of  those  persuasions. 
Education,  and  society,  and  country  customs,  and  states  of 
life,  and  the  religion  of  sect  of  the  matfs  professing,  have 
influence  into  their  portions  of  this  effect. 

23.  The  consequent  of  this  discourse  is  this;-— that  we 
cannot  take  any  direct  accounts  of  the  greatness  or  horror  of 
a  sin  by  the  affrightment  of  conscience.  For  it  is  with  the 
affrightments  of  conscience  as  it  is  in  temporal  judgments ;' 
sometimes  they  come  not  at  all,  and  when  they  do,  they  come- 
irregularly;  and  when  they  do  not,  the  man  does  not  escape. 
But  in  some  sins  God  does  strike  more  frequently  than  in 
Others,  and  in  some  sins  men  usually  are  more  affrighted' 
than  in  others.  The  outward  judgment  and  the  inward  fear 
are  intended  to  be  deletories   of  sin,  and  instruments  of 
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repentance ;  but  as  some  great  sins  escape  the  rod  of  God  in 
this  life,  so  are  such  sinners  oftentimes  free  from  great  a£- 
frightments.  But  as  he  who  is  not  smitten  of  God,  yet  knowa 
that  he  is  always  liable  to  God's  anger,  and  if  he  repents  not, 
it  will  certainly  fall  upon  him  hereafter;  so  it  is  in  con- 
science :  he  that  fears  not,  hath  never  the  less  cause  to  fear,  but 
oftentimes  a  greater,  and  therefore  is  to  suspect  and  alter  his 
condition,  as  being  of  a  deep  and  secret,  danger :  and  he  that 
does  fear,  must  alter  his  condition,  as  being  highly  trouble- 
some.  But  in  both  cases,  conscience  does  the  work  of  a 
monitor  and  a  judge.  In  some  cases  conscience  is  Uke  aa 
eloquent  and  a  fair-spoken  judge,  which  declaims  not  against 
the  criminal,  but  condemns  him  justly :  in  others,  the  judge 
is  more  angry,  and  affrights  the  prisoner  more,  but  the  event  is 
the  same.  For  in  those  sins  where  the  conscience  affrights, 
and  in  those  in  which  she  affrights  not,  supposing  the  sins, 
equal  but  of  differing  patures,  there  is  no  other  difference, 
but  that  conscience  is  a  clock,— which  in  one  man  strikes 
aloud  and  gives  warning,  and  in  another  the  hand  points  si- 
lently to  the  figure,  but  strikes  not;  but  by  this  he  may  as 
surely  see  what  the  other  hears,  viz.,  that  his  hours  pass 
away,  and  death  hastens,  and  after  death  comes  judgment. 

24.  But  by  the  measures  of  binding,  we  may  judge  of 
the  loosing,  or  absolution,  which  is  part  of  the  judgment^ 
of  conscience,  and  this  is  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  ; 

A  good  conscience*  is  the  most  certain,  clearest,  and  undis- 
turbed fehcity.  "  Lectulus  respersus  floribus  bona  est  con- 
scientia,  bonis  refecta  operibus.''  No  bed  so  soft,  no  flowers 
«o  sweet,  so  florid,  and  delicious,  as  a  good  conscience,  in 
which  springs  all  that  is  delectable,  all  that  may  sustain  and 
recreate  our  spirits.; — ^^' Nulla  re  tam  lastari  soleo  quamoffi- 
ciorum  meorum  conscientia :"  '*  I  "am  pleased  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  the  remembrances  and  conscience  of  my  duty," 
said  Cicero.  Upon  this  pillow  and  on  this  bed,  Christ  slept 
soundly  in  a  storm, — -and  St.  Peter  in  prison  so  fast,  that  the 
bri^tness  of  an  angel  could  not  awake  him,  or  make  him  to 

'  Wippolyt.  428.— Priestley's  edition  of  Eurip.  vol.  3.  p.  137. 

/•  2  Cor.  i.  12. 
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rise  up  without  a  blow  on  the  side.  This  refreshed  the  sor- 
rows of  Hezekiah  when  he  was  smitten  with  the  plague,  and 
not  only  brought  pleasure  for  what  was  past,  and  so  doubled 
the  good  of  it, 

Vivere  bio  vita  posse  priore  frai ; 

but  it  also  added  something  to  the  number  of  his  years,. 

Ampliat  setatis  spatium  sibi  vir  bonus ' 

And  this  made  Paul  and  Silas  sing  in  prison  and  in  an  earth* 
quake;  and  that  I  may  sum  up  all  the  good  things  in  the 
world,  I  borrow  the  expression  of  St.  Bernard,  "  Bona  con- 
scientia  non  solum  sufficitad  solatium  sed  etiam  ad  coronam :" 
It  is  here  a  perpetual  comfort^  it  will  be  hereafter  an  eternal 
crown. 

25.  This  very  thing  Epicurus  observed  wisely,  and  in  his 
great  design  for  pleasure,  commended  justice  as  the  surest 
instrument  to  prevent  it.  So  Antiphon:  '^  Conscium  esse 
sibi  in  vita  nuUius  criminis,  multum  voluptatis  parit:"  and 
Cato  in  Cicero " :  "  Conscientia  bene  actae  vitae  muUorumque 
benefactorum  recordatio  jucundissima  est."  Nothing  is  a 
greater  pleasure  than  a  good  conscience :  for  there  is  peace 
and  no  disturbance ;  xapvof  /xg^ijros-  drapal^la, :  *  quietness 
is  the  best  fruit  ;*  and  that  grows  only  upon  the  tree  in  the 
midst  of  Paradise,  upon  the  stock  of  a  holy  heart  or  con- 
science. Only  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  boldness  be  not  mis- 
taken for  peace,  and  hardness  of  heart  for  a  good  conscience. 
It  is  easy  to  observe  the  difference,  and  no  man  can  be  inno- 
cently abused  in  this  affair.  Peace  is  the  fruit  of  a  holy  con- 
science. But  no  man  can  say,  *  I  am  at  peace,  therefore  I 
have  a  holy  conscience.'  But,  'I  have  lived  innocently,'  or  *  I 
walk  carefully  with  my  God,  and  I  have  examined  my  con- 
science severely,  and  that  accuses  me  not;  therefore  this 
peace  is  a  holy  peace,  and  no  illusion.*  A  man  may  argue 
thus :  'lam  in  health,  and  therefore  the  sleep  I  take  is  natural 
and  healthful.'  But  not  thus :  M  am  heavy  to  sleep,  therefore 
I  am  in  health ;'  for  his  dulness  may  be  a  lethargy.  A  man 
may  be  quiet,  because  he  inquires  not,  or  because  he  under- 
stands not,  or  because  he  cares  not,  or  because  he  is  abused 
in  the  notices  of  bis  condition.  But  the  true  peace  of  con*- 
science  is  thus  to  be  discerned. 

f  Martial,  10.  23,  "  De  Amicit.  WeUel.  c.  3.  }.  T.pag.  21. 
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Signs  of  true  Peace. 

(1.)  Peace  of  conscience  is  a  rest  after  a  severe  inquiry. 
When  Hezekiah  was  upon  his  death-bed  as  he  supposed^  he 
examined  his  state  of  life,  and  found  it  had  been  innocent 
in  the  great  lines  and  periods  of  it;  and  he  was  justly  con- 
fident. 

(2.)  Peace  of  conscience  can  never  be  in  wicked  persons, 
of  notorious  evil  lives.  It  is  a  fruit  of  holiness  ;  and  there- 
fore what  quietness  soever  is  in  persons  of  evil  lives,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  any  other  cause,  rather  than  innocence ;  and 
therefore  is  to  be  called  any  thing  rather  than  just  peace. 
"  The  adulterous  woman  eateth  and  wipeth  her  mouth,  and 
saith  I  have  done  no  wickedness  ^.'^  And  Pilate  '  washed 
his  hands,^  when  he  was  dipping  them  in  the  most  innocent, 
the  best  and  purest,  blood  of  the  world.  But  St.  Paul  had 
peace,  because  he  really  had  ^  fought  a  good  fight.^  And  it  is 
but  a  fond  way  to  ask  a  sign  how  to  discern,  when  the  sua 
shines.  If  the  sun  shines  we  may  easily  perceive  it,  and  then 
the  beams  we  see,  are  the  sun-beams ;  but  it  is  not  a  sure  ar- 
gument to  say,  I  see  a  light,  therefore  the  sun  shines ;  for  he 
may  espy  only  a  tallow-candle,  or  a  glowworm. 

(3.)  That  rest  which  is  only  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  is 
not  a  just  and  a  holy  peace,  bat  that  which  is  in  the  days  of 
sorrow  and  affliction  v.  The  noise  and  madness  of  wine,  the 
transportations  of  prosperity,  the  forgetfulness  of  riches,  and 
the  voice  of  flatterers,  outcry  consciencei  and  put  it  to  silence  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  commend  a  woman's  silence  and 
modesty,  when  her  mouth  is  stopped.  But  in  the  days  of 
soiTow,  then  conscience  is  vocal,  and  her  muffler  is  off^ 

•—  Invigilant  animo,  scelerisque  patati 
Supplicivra  exereest  exam  :  tunc  i^tim»  veiut 
Pessimus  in  dubiis  augur  timor         » 

slnd  tb«n  a  man  naturaltj  searches  every  where  for  oo'mfoH ; 
and  if  his  heart  then  cotidenms  him  no^  il  is  great  odds  but 
it  is  a  holy  peace. 

(4.)  Peace  of  mind  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  sign  that  God 
hath  pardoned  our  sins,  but  is  only  of  use  in  questions  of  par* 
ticukr  fact.     ^  What  evils  have  I  done  ?  whfat  good  have  I 

*  Prov.  XXX.  20.  y  Ecclus.  iiii.  26. 

»  StatiosTbeb*  iii.  4,  Bipont.  p.  202. 
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clone  t  The  peace  that  comes  after  this  exaniination^  is  holy 
and  good.  But  if  I  have  peace  in  these  particulars^  then  have 
I  peace  towards  Gdd  also,  as  to  these  particulab ;  but 
ivhether  1  haVe  pardon  for  other  sins  which  I  have  cominitted, 
iis  another  consideration,  and  is  always  more  uncertain.  But 
even  h^fe  dlso  a  peace  of  cbnsciehce  is  a  blessing  that  ii$ 
gitrett  to  all  holy  petiitdnts  more  or  less,  it  some  time  of  other, 
according  as  their  repentance  proceeds,  and  their  h(5pe  is 
exetcised :  but  it  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  sense,  and  ease,  but 
by  its  proper  causes  i  it  never  comes  but  after  fear,  and  la- 
bour, and  prayers,  atid  watchfulness,  and  assiduity ;  and  then 
What  succeeds  is  a  blessing,  and  a  fair  indication  of  a  bigger. 

(5.)  True  peace  of  conscience  is  always  joined  with  a  holy 
fear;  a  fear  to  offend,  and  a  fear  of  the  divine  displeasure  for 
what  t^e  hate  offended ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  all  peace 
that  is  so  allayed,  is  a  peace  after  inquity,  a  peace  obtained 
by  JTlst  instruments,  relying  upon  proper  grounds :  it  is  ra- 
tional, and  holy,  and  humble  j  neither  carelessness  bt  pre- 
dumptioii  is  in  It. 

(6.)  True  peace  of  conscience  relies  not  upon  popular 
rioises,  and  is  not  a  sleep  procured  by  the  tongues  of  flatterers, 
or  opinions  of  toeh,  but  is  a  peace  frdm  within,  relying  upon 
God  and  its  own  just  measures.  It  is  an  excellent  discourse 
which  Seneca  hath  t  *'  Est  aliqiiarido  gratus,  etiam  qui  ingra- 
ttts  vldetur,  quam  mala  interpres  6pinio  coiitrarium  traducit. 
Hie  quid  aliud  Sequitur,  quani  ipsam  consci6ntiam  ?  quae 
^iam  obtuta  dekctat,  quae  concioni  ac  fatofe  reelamat,  et  in 
se  omnia  reponit,  et  quum  ingentem  ex  altera  parte  turbam 
contra  deiiticihtlnm  aspexit,  non  fiumerat  suffragia,  sed'  una 
sehtentiavinclt :"  "  Some  nieli  are  thankful,  who  yet  seem 
Titlthankful,  being  wronged  by  evil  intetpretation.  But  such 
a  man,  what  else  does  he  follow  bnt  his  conscience,  which 
jjleas^s  him,  though  it  be  overborne  with  slander ;  and  when 
she  sees  a  multitude  of  inen  that  think  otherwise,  she  regards 
not,  not  recions  fetrffrages  by  the  poll,  but  is  victorious  by 
het  single  Sentence*.**  6ut  th6  eiteellency  and  great  efifect 
df  this  peace  he  afterward  describes  {  ^'  St  vero  bonam  fldem 
perfldlse  su|)pHciis  aflSci  videt,  non  descendit  e  fastigid,  sed 
fitipra  pc^natn  stiam  consistlt.^-^Habeo,  inqult,  quod  void, 
^ttdd  petil.    If  on  J>cenitet,  nee  pdenitebit,  nee  uUa  iniqnitate 

^  trfb.  4.  de  Beneflc*  e.  ^1.  t  ttuhkopf.  vol,  4.  p.  1^9. 
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me  eo  fortuna  perducet,  ut  hanc  vQcem  audiajn^  Quid  mihi 
volui  ?  quid  mihi  nunc  prodest  bona  voluntas  ?  Prodest  et  in 
equuleo,  prodest  et  in  igne.  Qui  si  singulis  membris  admo- 
veatur,  et  paulatim  vivum  corpus  circumeat;  licet  ipsum 
corpus  plenum  bona  conscientia  stillet:  placebit  illi  ignis, 
per  quem  bona  fides  coUucebit:"  "  A  good  conscience  loses 
nothing  of  its  confidence  and  peace  for  all  the  tortures  of  the 
world.  The  rack^  the  fire,  shall  not  make  it  to  repent  and 
say,  What  have  I  purchased  ?  But  its  excellency  and  integrity 
shall  be  resplendent  in  the  very  flames." — And  this  is  the 
meaning, of  the  proverb  used  by  the  Levantines,  '  Heaven  and 
hell  are  seated  in  the  heart  of  man.'  As  his  conscience  is, 
so  he  is  happy,  or  extremely  miserable.  "  What  other  men 
say  of  us,  is  no  more  than  what  other  men  dream  of  us/'  said 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen^;  it  is  our  conscience  that  accuses  or 
condemns  to  all  real  events  and  purposes. 

26.  And  now  all  this  is  nothing  but  a  persuasion  partly 
natural,  partly  habitual,  of  this  proposition  which  all  the 
nations,  and  all  the  men  in  the  world,  have  always  entertained 
as  the  band  of  all  their  religion,  and  private  transactions  of 
justice  and  decency. — "  Deum  rerauneratorem  esse,"  that 
*'  God  is  a  just  rewarder''  of  all  actions.  I  sum  up  the  pre- 
mises in  the  words  of  the  orator;  "  Magna  vis  est  conscien- 
tiae,  judices,  et  magna  in  utramque  partem:  ut  neque  time- 
ant  qui  nihil  commiserint ;  et  pcenam  sempier  ante  oculos. 
versari  putent,  qui  peccarint*^."  On  either  side  conscience  is 
mighty  and  powerful,  to  secure  the  innocent,  and  to  afflict 
the  criminal. 

27.  But  beyond  these  offices  now  described,  conscience 
does  sometimes  only  counsel  a  thing  to  be  done;  that  is^ 
according  to  its  instruction,  so  it  ministers  to  holiness.  If 
God  hath  put  a  law  into  our  minds,  conscience  will  force 
obedience,  or  make  us  to  suffer  for  our  disobedience;  but  if 
a  proposition,  tending  to  holiness  and  its  advantages,  be  in- 
trusted to  the  conduct  of  conscience,  then  it  presses  it  by  all 
its  proper  inducements,  by  which  it  was  laid  up  there,  and 
leaves  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  his  liberty ;  .  but  if  it  be  not  fol- 
lowed, it  upbraids  our  weaknesses,  and  chides  our  follies, 
and  reproves  our  despising  holy  degrees,  and  greater  excel- 
lences of  glory  laid  up  for  loving  and  willing  spirits.      Such 

^  Orat.  25.  c  Cicero  pro  MUone,  $  23.  3.  Wetsel,  pag?  854. 
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as  is  that  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  **,  in  the  matter  of  an 
evangelical  counsel ;  Ov%  afj^aprivst  ptrsv  Kura  ita^inK'ny'  oh  yip 
xsKoiXvrai  Tapos  rot)  vo/jlov*  ov  zjXfnpoX  $e  rSr  xari  to  svxyyiXiov 
tJoXtreiaty  xar'  emramy^  TeXeiomra,  '*  He  that  does  so  and  so, 
sins  not ;  for  he  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  yet  he  falls  short  of  the  perfection,  that  is  designed  and 
propounded  to  voluntary  and  obedient  persons."  To  sum  up 
this : 

28,  When  St.  Paul  had  reproved  the  endless  genealogies 
of  the  Gnostics  and  Flatonists,  making  circles  of  the  same 
things,  or  of  divers  whose  difference  they  understood  not ;  as 
intelligence,  fear,  majesty,  wisdom,  magnificence,  mercy, 
victory,  kingdom^  foundation,  God,  and  such  unintelligible 
stuff  which  would  make  fools  stare  and  wise  men  at  a  loss ; 
he  subjoins  a  short,  but  a  more  discernible  genealogy,  cmd 
conjugation  of  things  to  our  purpose :  **  The  end  of  the  com* 
mandment  is  love  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  conscience, 
and  faith  unfeigned® :"  that  is,  out  of  an  unfeigned  faith 
proceeds  a  good  conscience ;  that  is,  abstinence  from  sin;— 
and  from  thence  comes  purity  of  heart,  or  a  separation  from 
the  trifling  regards  of  the  world,  and  all  affections  to  sin ; 
and  these  all  end  in  charity :  that  is^  in  peace,  in  joy,  and  the 
fruition  and  love  of  God,  in  unions  and  contemplations  in  the 
bosom  of  eternity.  So  that  faith  is  the  first  mover  in  the 
understanding  part,  and  the  next  is  conscience ;  and  they 
both  purify  the  heart  from  false  persuasions,  and  evil  affec- 
tions :  and  then  they  join  to  the  production  of  love  and 
feUcity. . 

Thus  far  are  the  nature  and  offices  of  conscience :  it  will 
concern  us  next,  to  consider  by  what  general  mea- 
sures we  are  to  treat  our  conscience,  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  us  in  all  the  intentions  of  it,  and  in  the 
designs  of  God. 

^  Stiomat.  lib.  4. 
«  1  Tim.  i.  5.  2  Tim«  i.  3.  ii.  32.  Heb.  ix.  14.  x.  22.  xiii.  18.  Acts^  xv.  9. 
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RULE  III* 

Be  oa/refvl  that  Prejudice  or  Pamon,  Fanc^  and  Affection^ 
Error  or  Illutionf  be  not  miitaken  for  Conscience. 

1.  Nothing  is  more  usual,  than  to  pretend  conscience  to  all 
the  actions  of  men  which  are  public,  and  whose  nature  can- 
not be  concealed.  If  arms  be  taken  up  in  a  violent  witf ; 
inquire  of  both  sides,  why  they  engage  on  that  part  respec- 
tively; they  answer,  because  of  their  conscience.  Ask  a 
schismatic  why  he  refuses  to  joitt  in  the  communion  of  the 
church ;  he  tells  you,  it  is  against  his  conscience  .'-'^tid  th& 
disobedient  refuse  t6  submit  to  laws ;  and  they  also,  in  many 
cases,  pretend  conscience.  Nay,  some  men  suspect  theif 
brother  of  a  crime,  and  are  persuaded,  as  they  say,  in  con- 
science that  he  did  it :  and  their  conscience  tells  th&ta  that 
Titius  did  steal  their  goods,  or  that  Caia  is  an  adultress. 
And  so  suspicion,  and  jealousy,  and  disobedience,  atid  rebel- 
lion, are  become  conscience ;  in  which  there  is  neither  know- 
ledge, nor  revelation,  nor  truth,  nor  charity  nor  reason,  nor 
religion.  "  Quod  volumus,  sanctum  est,*'  was  the  proverb  of 
Sichonius  and  the  Donatists. 

Nemo  suae  mentis  motas  non  estimat  seqaos, 
Quodque  yoldnt  homines,  se  bene  Telle  ptrtunt  ^ 

Every  man^s  way  seems  right  in  his  o^n  eyes ;  and  what  they 
think  is  not  against  conscience,  they  think  or  pretend  to 
think,  it  is  an  effect  of  conscience ;  and  so  their  fond  per- 
suasions and  fancies  are  made  sacred^  and  conscience  is  pre- 
tended, and  themselves  and  every  man  else  is  abused.  But 
in  these  cases  and  the  like,  men  have  found  a  sweetness  in  it 
to  sierve  their  ends  upon  religion,  and  because  conscience  is 
the  religious  understanding,  or  the  mind  of  a  man  as  it  stands 
dressed  in  and  for  religion,  they  think  that  some  sacredness 
or  authority  passes  upon  their  passion  or  design,  if  they  call 
it  conscience. 

2.  But  by  this  rule  it  is  intended  that  we  should  observe 
the  strict  measures  of  conscience.  For  an  illusion  may 
make  a  conscience,  that  is,  may  oblige  by  its  directive  and 
compulsive  power.  Conscience  is  like  a  king,  whose  power 
and  authority  are  regular,  whatsoever  counsel  he  follows, 

f  Prosper.  Epigr*  de  Cohibenda  Ira.  [ 
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And  aithongh  he  may  command  fond  things,  being  abused 
by  flatterers,  or  misinformation,  yet  the  commandment  issues 
from  a  just  authority,  and  therefore  equally  passes  into  a  law ; 
so  it  is  in  conscience.  If  error  or  passion  dictates,  the  king 
is  misinformed,  but  the  inferiors  are  bound  to  obey :  and  we 
may  no  more  disobey  our  conscience  commanding  of  evil 
ihings,  than  we  may  disobey  our  king  enjoining  things  im- 
prudent and  inconvenient.  But  therefore  this  rule  gives 
caution  to  observe  the  information  and  inducement,  and  if 
vre  can  discern  the  abuse,  then  the  evil  is  avoided.  Tot 
diis  governor  '  conscience'  is  tied  to  laws,  as  kings  are  to 
&6  laws  of  God  and  nations,  to  justice  and  charity ;  and  a 
man's  conscience  cannot  be  malicious :  his  will  may ;  but  if 
the  error  be  discovered,  the  conscience,  that  is,  the  practical 
understanding,  cannot.  For  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be- 
lieve what  himself  finds  to  be  an  error ;  and  when  we  per- 
cdve  our  conscience  to  be  misguided,  the  deception  is  at  an 
end.  And  therefore  to  make  up  this  rule  complete,  we  ought 
to  be  strict  and  united  to  our  rule  t  for  by  that  only  we  can 
be  guided,  and  by  the  proportions  to  it  we  can  discern  right 
and  wrong,  when  we  walk  safely,  and  When  we  walk  by  false 
fires.  Concerning  which,  besides  the  direct  survey  of  the 
nsile  «Sid  action,  and  the  comparing  each  other,  we  may,  in 
cases  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  be  helped  by  the  following 
measures* 

Advices  for  the  Practice  of  the  former  RtUe. 

3.  (1.)  We  are  to  suspect  our  conscience  to  be  misin- 
formed, when  we  are  not  willing  to  inquire  into  the  particu- 
lars. He  that  searches,  desires  to  find,  and  so  far  takes  the 
right  course  :  for  truth  can  never  hurt  a  man,  though  it  may 
prejudice  his  vice,  and  his  affected  folly.  In  the  inquiries 
after  truth,  every  man  should  have  a  traveller's  indifferency, 
wholly  careless  whether  this  ot  that  be  the  right  way,  so  he 
may  find  it.  For  we  are  not  to  choose  the  way  because  it 
looks  fair,  but  because  it  leads  surely.  And  to  this  purpose, 
the  most  hearty  and  particular  inquest  is  most  prudent  and 
effective.  But  we  are  afraid  of  truth  when  we  will  not  in- 
quire, that  is,  when  the  truth  is  against  our  interest  or  passion, 
our  lust  or  folly,  that  is,  seemingly  against  us,  in  the  present 
indisposition  of  our  affairs. 
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4.  (2.)  He  that  resolves  upon  the  conclusion  before  the 
premises,  inquiring  into  particulars  to  confirm  his  opinion 
at  a  venture,  not  to  shake  it  if  it  be  false,  or  to  establish  it 
only  in  case  it  be  true,  unless  he  be  defended  by  chaace^  is 
sure  to  mistake,  or  at  least  can  never  be  sure  whether  he 
does  or  no. 

This  is  to  be  understood  in  all  cases  to  be  so,  unless  the 
particular  unknown  be  secured  by  a  general  that  is  known. 
He  that  believes  Christ's  advocation  and  intercession  for  us 
in  heaven  upon  the  stock  of  Scripture,  cannot  be  prejudiced 
by  this  rule,  although,  in  the  inquiries  of  probation  and  argu* 
ments  of  the  doctrine,  he  resolve  to  beUeve  nothing  that 
shall  make  against  his  conclusion ;  because  he  is  ascertained 
by  a  proposition  that  cannot  fail  him.  The  reason  of  thift 
exception  is  this,  because  in  all  discpurses  which  are  not 
perfectly  demonstrative,  there  is  one  lame  supporter,  which 
must  be  helped  out  by  the  better  leg ;  and  the  weaker  part 
does  its  office  well  enough,  if  it  can  bring  us  to  a  place 
where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  rely.  He  that  cannot 
choose  for  himself,  hath  chosen  well  enough,  if  he  can 
choose  one  that  can  choose  for  him ;  and  when  he  hath,  he 
may  prudently  rely  upon  such  a  person  in  all  particulars, 
where  he  himself  cannot  judge,  and  the  other  can,  or  he 
thinks  he  can,  and  cannot  well  know  the  contrary.  It  is  easier 
to  judge  of  the  general  lines  of  duty,  than  of  minutes  and 
particulars :  and  travellers  that  are  not  well  skilled  in  all  the 
little  turnings  of  the  ways,  may  confidently  rely  upon  a  guide 
whom  they  choose  out  of  the  natives  of  the  place ;  and  if  he 
understands  the  coast  of  the  country,  he  may  well  harden  his 
face  against  any  vile  person,  that  goes  about  wittily  to  per- 
suade  him  he  must  go  the  contrary  way,  though  he  cannot 
answer  his  arguments  to  the  contrary.  A  man  may  pru- 
dently and  piously  hold  a  conclusion,  which  he  cannot  defend 
against  a  witty  adversary,  if  he  have  one  strong  hold  upon 
which  he  may  rely  for  the  wliole  question;  because  he  derives 
his  conclusion  from  the  best  ground  he  hath,  and  takes  the 
wisest  course  he  can,  and  uses  the  best  means  he  can  get, 
and  chooses  the  safest  ways  that  are  in  his  power.  No  man 
is  bound  to  do  better  than  his  best. 

5.  (3.)  Illusion  cannot  be  distinguished  from  conscience, 
if,  in  our  search,  we  take  a  wrong  coui-se  and  use  incompetent 
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instrmneiits.  He  that  will  choose  to  follow  the  multitude 
which  easily  errs,  rather  than  the  wise  guides  of  souls ;  and 
a  man  that  is  his  partner  in  the  question,  rather  than  him 
that  is  disinterested ;  and  them  that  speak  by  chance,  rather 
than  them  who  have  studied  the  question :  and  a  man  of  ano- 
ther profession,  rather  than  him  whose  office  and  employ- 
ment it  is  to  answer, — ^hath  no  reason  to  be  confident  he  shall 
be  well  instructed.  John  Nider*  tells  an  apologue  well  enough 
to  this  purpose : — ^Two  brethren  travelling  together,  whereof 
one  was  esteemed  wise,  and  the  other  little  better  than  a  fool, 
came  to  a  place  where  the  way  parted.  The  foolish  brother 
espying  one  of  them  to  be  fair  and  pleasant,  and  the  other 
dirty  and  uneven,  wovld  needs  go  thdt  way,  tliough  his  wiser 
brother  told  him,  that  in  all  reason  that  must  needs  be  the 
wrong  way;  but  he  folio wedhis  own  eyes,  not  his  brother's 
reason:  and  his  brother  being  more  kind  than  wise,  though* 
against  his  reason,  followed  his  foolish  brother;  they  went 
on  till  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  thieves,  who  robbed  them 
and  imprisoned  them,  till  they  could  redeem  themselves  with 
a  sum  of  money.  These  brothers  accuse  each  other  before 
the  king  as  author  of  each  other's  evil.  The  wiser  com- 
plained that  his  brother  would  not  obey  him,  though  he  was 
known  to  be  wiser,  and  spake  reason.  The  other  com- 
plained of  him  for  following  him  that  was  a  fool,  affirming,' 
that  he  would  have  returned  back,  if  he  had  seen  his  wise' 
brother  confident,  and  to  have  followed  his  own  reason.  The 
king  condemned  them  both ;  the  fool,  because  he  did  not 
follow  the  direction  of  the  wise,-— and  the  wise,  because  he  did 
follow  the  wilfulness  of  the  fool. — So  will  God  deal  with  us  at 
the  day  of  judgment  in  the  scrutinies  of  conscience.  If  ap- 
petite refuses  to  follow  reason,  and  reason  does  not  refuse  to 
follow  appetite,  they  have  both  of  them  taken  incompetent 
courses,  and  shall  perish  together.  It  was  wisely  said  of 
Brutus'"  to  Cicero,  "  Malo  tuum  judicium;  quam  ex  altera 
parte  omnium  istorum.  Tu  enim  £l  certo  sensu  et  vero  judi- 
cas  de  nobis ;  quod  isti  ne  faciant,  summa  malevolentia  et  li- 
Tore  impediuntur  :^  "  I  prefer  thy  judgment  singly,  before 
all  theirs,  because  thou  judgest  by  intuition  of  the  thing ; 
they  cannot  do  that,  being  hindered  by  envy  and  ill-will.^'— 
The.  particulars  of  reducing  this  advice  to  practice  in  all 
special  cases,  I  shall  afterward  enumerate ;  for  the  present  I 

9  In  Lavacro  Conscient.  '•  Lib.  U.Famil.  Epist.  10.  Cortius,  p,  570. 
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say  tim  only,  that  a  man  may  consent  to  an :  evU  autiiorityi 
and  rest  in  a  false  persuasion,  and  be  conducted  by  an  abnised 
conscience,  so  long  as  the  legislative  reason  is  not  conjoined 
to  the  judge  conscience,  that  is,  while  by  unapt  insttuments 
we  sufibr  our  persuasions  to  be  determined. 

6f  (4)  That  determination  is  to  be  suspected,  &at  doeis 
apparently  aerye  an  interest,  and  but  obscurely  serve  a  pious 
end : 

Utile  quod  nobi»>  do  Cibi  contUmm  * : 

When  that  appears,  and  nothing  else  appears,  the  resolution 
or  counsel  is  to  be  considered  warily  before  it  be  pursued.  It 
is  a  great  allay  to  the  confidence  of  the  bold  talkers  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  hinders  their  gain  and  market  of  pro- 
selytes from  among  the  wise  and  pious  very  much, — that  most 
of  their  propositions,  for  which  they  contend  so  earnestly 
against  the  other  parts  of  Christendom,  do  evidently  serve 
the  ends  of  covetqusness  and  ambition,  of  power  and  riches, 
and  therefore  stand  vehemently  suspected  of  design  and  art, 
rather  than  of  piety  or  truth  of  the  article,  or  designs  upon 
heaven.  I  instance  in  the  pope's  power  over  princes  and  all 
the  world ;  his  power  of  dispensation ;  the  exemption  of  the 
clergy  from  jurisdiction  of  secular  princes ;  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  and  indulgences,  by  which  once  the  friara  were 
set  a  work  to  raise  a  portion  for  a  lady,  the  niece  of  Pope 
Leo  X.  5  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  by  the  effects 
and  consequence  of  which,  the  priests  are  made  greater  than 
angels,  and  next  to  God ;  and  so  is  also  that  heap  of  doc- 
trines, by  the  particulars  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  power 
is  far  advanced  beyond  the  authority  of  any  warrant  from 
Scripture,  and  is  made  highly  instrumental  for  procuring  ab- 
solute obedience  to  the  Papacy.  In  these  things  every  man 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  the  temporal  advantage ;  but  how 
piety  and  truth  shall  thrive  in  the  meanwhile,  no  eye  hath 
yet  been  so  illuminate  as  to  perceive.  It  was  the  advice  of 
Ben  Sirach*^,  "  Consult  not  with  a  woman  touching  her  of 
whom  she  is  jealous;  neither  with  a  coward  in  matters  of 
war ;  nor  with  a  merchant  concerning  exchange ;  nor  with  a 
buyer,  of  selling ;  nor  with  an  envious  man  of  thankfulness  ; 
nor  with  an  unmerciful  man  touching  kindness ;  nor  with  the 
slothful  for  any  work ;  nor  with  the  hireling,  for  a  year  of 

*  Martial.  5. 20. 18.  ^  Ecclus.  xxxvii.  1 U 
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fipisbing  work ;  juix  with  au  idle  senrant^  of  much  business ; 
hearken  not  unto  these  in  any  matter  of  counsel^  These 
wiU  counsel  by  their  interest,  not  for  thy  advantage. 

3ut  it  is  possible  that  both  truth  and  interest  9iay  be 
cQiyoined ;  and  when  a  priest  preaches  to  the  jteople  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  tithes,  where  they  are  by  law  appointed,  or 
when  a  poor  man  pleads  for  charity,  or  a  man  in  debt  urges 
the  excellency  of  forgetfnlness ;  the  truth  which  they  dis- 
course of,  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  their  proper  cpncem- 
QoentSt  For  if  the  proposition  serves  the  ends  ixi  religioni 
in  providing  for  their  personal  necessitiesi  their  need  makes 
the  instances  still  the  more  religious,  and  the  things  may 
otherwise  be  proved.  But  when  die  end  of  piety  is  obscure, 
or  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is  uncertain,  then  observe  the 
bias ;  and  if  the  man's  zeal  be  bigger  than  the  certainty  of  the 
propositiouj)  it  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  interest,  and  to  be 
lised  accordingly. 

!Put  this  is  not  to  prejudice  him  that  gives  the  cpunsel  { 
for  although  the  counsel  is  to  be  suspected,  yet  the  man  is 
not,  unless  by  some  other  indications  he  betray  himself.  For 
he  may  be  heartily  and  innocently  persuaded  of  the  thing  he 
counsels,  and  the  more  easily  and  aptly  believe  that,  against 
which  himself  did  less  watch,  because  he  quickly  perceived 
it  could  not  be  against  himpelf. 

Add  to  this,  the  counsel  is  the  less  to  be  suspected^  if  it  be 
asked>  then  if  it  be  offered.  But  this  is  a  consideration  of 
proidence,  not  of  conscience  directly, 

7f  (d.)  If  the  proposition  serve  or  maintain  a  vice,  or  lessen 
a  virtue,  it  is  certainly  not  conscience,  but  error  and  fibuse ; 
l^egause  no  truth  of  God  can  serve  God's  e^emy  directly,  or 
l^y  its  own  for^e  and  persuasion.  But  this  is  to  be  under* 
stood  only  in  case  the  answer  does  directly  minister  to  s^n, 
nqt  if  it  does  so  only  accidentally.  Q.  Furius  is  married  to 
Valeria  s  but  she  being  fierce  and  impenousj  quarrelsome  and 
loud,  and  he  peevish  and  fretfuli  turns  her  away  that  he 
might  have  peace  and  live  in  patience*  But  being  admonished 
by  HorteUsius  the  orator,  to  take  her  again,'^he  asked  counsel 
of  the  priests,  and  they  advise  him  to  receive  her.  He  an- 
swers, that  then  he  cannot  iive  innocently,  but  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  temptation,  in  which  he  daily  falls.  The  priest  re- 
plies, that  it  is  his  own  fault;  let  him  learn  patience,  and 
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prudence;  for  his  fault  in  this  mstance  is  no  warranty  to 
make  him  neglect  a  duty  in  another ;  and  he  answered  rightly; 
If  he  had  counselled  him  to  drink  intemperately  to  make  him 
forget  his  sorrow^  or  to  break  her  bones  to  make  her  silent, 
or  to  keep  company  with  harlots  to  vex  her  into  compliance, 
his  counsel  had  ministered  directly  to  sin,  and  might  not  be 
received. 

8.  (6.)  Besides  the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and  a  direct 
conformity  to  the  rule,  to  be  judged  by  every  sober  person, 
or  by  himself  in  his  wits^  there  is  ordinarily  no  other  collateral 
assurance,  but  an  honest  hearty  endeavour  in  our  proportion, 
to  make  as  wise  inquiries  as  we  can,  and  to  get  the  best  helps 
which  are  to  be  had  by  us,  and  to  obey  the  best  we  do  make 
use  of.  To  which  (because  a  deception  may  tacitly  creep 
upon  our  very  simplicity)  if  we  add  a  hearty  prayer,  we 
shall  certainly  be  guided  through  the  labyrinth,  and  secured 
against  ourselves,  and  our  own  secret  follies.  This  is  the 
counsel  of  the  Son  of  Sirach*;  **  Above  all  this;  pray  to  the 
Most  High,  that  he  will  direct  thy  way  in  truth." 


RULE  IV. 

The  Conscience  of  a  victom  Man  is  an  evil  Judge ^  and  an 

imperfect  Rule. 

1.  That  I  mean  the  superior  and  inferior  part  of  conscience, 
is  therefore  plain,  because  the  rule  notes  how  the  acts  of  con- 
science may  be  made  invalid  both  as  it  is  a  ruler,  and  as  it  is 
a  judge.  But,  according  to  the  several  offices,  this  truth  hath 
some  variety. 

2.  (1.)  The  superior  part  of  conscience,  or  the  fft;vro9^<Tir, 
repository  of  practical  principles  (which  for  use  and  brevity's 
sake,  I  shall  call  the  phylactery),  or  the  keeper  of  records  ; 
that  is,  that  part  which  contains  in  it  all  the  natural  and 
reasonable  principles  of  good  actions  (such  as  are,  Crod  is  to 
be  worshipped, —  Do  to  others  as  they  should  do  to  thee, — 
The  pledge  is  to  be  restored, — By  doing  harm  to  others  thou 
must  not  procure  thy  own  good, — ^and  the  like),  is  always  a 

1  Ecclus.  xxxvii.  15. 
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certain  and  regular  judge  in  the  prime,  principles  of  reason 
and  religion,  so  long  as  a  man  is  in  his  wits,  and  hath  the  na* 
tural  use  of  reason.  For  those  things  which  are  first  im- 
printed, which  are  universal  principles,  which  are  consented 
to  by  all  men  without  a  teacher,  those  which  Aristotle  calls 
xoivais  enoiaff  those  are  always  the  last  removed,  and  never 
without  the  greatest  violence  and  perturbation  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  forget  his  name  and  his  na- 
ture :  a  lycanthrophy  made  Nebuchadnezzar  to  do  so,  and  a 
fever  made  a  learned  Greek  do  so :  but  so  long  as  a  man*s 
reason  is  whole,  not  destroyed  by  its  proper  disease ;  that  is, 
so  long  as  a  man  hath  the  use  of  reason,  and  can  and  will 
discourse,  so  long  his  conscience  will  teach  him  the  general 
precepts  of  duty ;  for  they  are  imprinted  in  his  nature,  and 
there  is  nothing  natural  to  the  soul,  if  reason  be  not ;  and 
no  reason  is,  unless  its  first  principles  be,  and  those  first 
principles  are  most  provided  for,  which  are  the  most  perfect- 
ive of  a  man,  and  necessary  to  his  well-being,  and  those  are 
such  which  concern  the  intercourse  between  God  and  man, 
and  between  men  in  the  first  and  greatest  lines  of  their  so- 
ciety. The  very  opening  of  this  chain  is  sufficient  proof;  it 
is  not  necessary  to  intricate  it  by  offering  more  testimony. 

3.  (2.)  But  then  these  general  principles  ^re  either  to  be 
considered  as  they  are  habitually  incumbent  on  the  mind,  or 
as  actually  appUed  to  practice.  In  the  former  sense  they 
can  never  be  totally  extinguished,  for  they  are  natural,  and 
will  return  whenever  a  man  ceases  from  suffering  his  greatest 
violence ;  and  those  violences,  which  are  so  destructive  of 
nature^  as  this  must  be  that  makes  a  man  forget  his  beings 
will  fall  off  upon  every  accident  and  change.  '*  Difficile  eat 
personam  diu  sustinere.^  But  then  when  these  principles 
come  to  be  applied  to  practice,  a  strong  vice  and  a  malicious 
heart  can  draw  a  veil  over  them,  that  they  shall  not  then 
appear  to  disorder  the  sensual  resolution.  A  short  madness^ 
and  a  violent  passion,  or  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  can  make  a  man 
securely  sin  by  incogitancy,  even  when  the  action  is  in  the 
manner  of  a  universal  principle.  No  man  can  be  brought  to 
that  pass,  as  to  believe  that  God  ought  not  to  be  honoured ; 
but  supposing  there  is  a  God,  it  is  unavoidable  that  this  God 
must  be  honoured :  but  a  transient  and  nnnatural  violence 
intervening  in  a  particular  case,  suspends  the  application  of 
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that  principle,  and  makes  the  man  not  to  consider  his  tule ; 
and  there  he  omits  to  worship  and  honour  this  God  in  many 
particulars  to  which  the  principle  is  applicable.  But  this  dis- 
course is  coincident  with  that  question,  whether  conscience 
may  be  totally  lost  ?  of  which  I  hare  already  given  acc<>unts**: 
That  and  this  will  give  light  to  each  other. 

4.  (3.)  But  further,  there  are  also  some  prittciples  Which 
ate  indeed  iialurally  known,  that  is,  by  principles  of  natntal 
reason :  but  because  they  are  not  the  Immediate  principles 
of  our  creation  and  proper  being,  they  have  the  same  truth, 
etid  the  same  seat,  and  the  same  certainty ;  but  not  the  same 
prime  evidence,  and  connaturality  to  the  soul ;  and  therefore 
these  may  be  lost,  or  obscured  to  all  purposes  of  usefulness, 
and  their  contradictories  may  be  admitted  into  the  rule  of 
conscience.    Of  tilts  nature,  I  reckon,  that  fornication,  vio- 
lent and  crafty  contracts,  with  many  arts  of  deception,  and 
Overreaching  our  brother,  theft,  incest  in  some  kinds,  drunk- 
enness, and  the  like,  are  to  be  avoided.    For  concerning 
these,  it  is  certain  that  some  whole  nations  have  so  abused 
their  conscience  by  evil  manners,  that  the  law. in  their  mind 
hath  been  cancelled,  and  these  things  have  passed  for  lawM. 
And  to  this  day,  that  duels  may  be  fought  by  private  petsons, 
and  authority,  is  a  thing  so  practised  by  a  whole  sort  of  men, 
thai  it  is  believed :  and  the  practice,  and  the  belief  of  th^ 
lawfulness  of  it,  are  interchangeably  daughter  and  mother  to 
each  other.     These  are  such  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks", 
they  are  •*  giVeti  over  to  believe  a  lie,"  they  are  delivered  •'  to 
a  reprobate  mind.^    And  this  often  happens,  and  particularly 
in  those  cases  wherein  one  sin  is  inferred  by  anothef  naturally^ 
or  morally,  or  by  withdrawing  of  the  divine  grace. 

5-  (4.)  Wherever  the  superior  or  the  ruling  part  of  cott- 
science  is  an  imperfect  rule ;  in  the  same  c^ses  the  inferior 
is  an  evil  judge,  that  is,  acquits  the  criminal,  ot  condemns 
the  innocent,  calling  good  evil,  and  evil  good :  which  is  to  be 
understood  when  the  persuasion*  of  the  erring  conscience  is 
permanent  and  hearty,  not  sudden,  aiid  by  the  rapid  violence 
of  a  passion :  for  in  this  case  the  conscience  condeihnd  as 
soon  as  that  is  acted,  to  which,  before  the  action,  it  Was 
cozened  and  betrayed :  but  it  proceeds  only  in  abiding  and 
lasting  errors.    And  this  is  the  cause  why  so  many  orders  of 
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persons  continue  in  a  course  of  sin  with  delight,  and  unin- 
terrupted pleasure,  thinking  rebellion  to  be  a  just  defence, 
sacrilege  a  lawful  title ;  while  other  men,  that  are  otherwise 
and  justly  persuaded,  wonder  at  their  peace,  and  hate  their 
practices.  Our  blessed  Lord  foretold  concerning  the  prose- 
cutors Of  the  church,  that  they  should  *  think  they  did  God 
good  senrice.*  But  such  men  have  an  evil  portion,  they  sing 
in  the  fire,  and  go  dancing  to  their  graves,  and  sleep  on  till 
they  be  awakened  in  hell.  And  on  the  other  side,  this  is 
because  of  superstition,  and  scruples,  and  sometimes  of  de- 
spairing  and  unreasonable  fears,  when  the  conscience  is 
abused  by  thinking  that  to  be  sin,  which  is  none. 


RULE  V. 

AU  Consciences  are  iowalk  btf  the  same  Rule ;  and  that  which 
is  Just  to  one^  is  so  to  aJU^  in  th^  like  Oircumstances. 

1.  If  all  men  were  govertied  by  the  same  laws,  and  had  the 
same  interest,  and  the  same  degrees  of  understanding,  they 
would  perceive  the  truth  -  of  this  conclusion.  But  men  are 
infinitely  differenced  by  their  own  Jicts  and  relations,  by  their 
understandings  and  proper  economy,  by  their  superinduced 
differences  and  orders,  hy  interest  and  mistake,  by  ignorance 
and  malice,  by  sects  and  deceptions.  And  this  makes  that 
twd  infeh  tnay  be  damned  for  doing  two  contradictories :  as 
a  Jew  may  perish  for  not  keeping  of  his  sabbath,  and  d 
Christian  for  keeping  it ;  an  IcoUodast  for  breaking  images', 
and  another  for  worshipping  them :  for  eating,  and  for  not 
eating;  for  receivittg  the  holy  communion,  and  for  not 
receiving  it ;  for  coming  to  church,  or  staying  at  home. 

2.  But  this  variety  is  not  directly  of  (jod^s  making,  but 
of  man's.  God  commands  us  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and 
to  this  end,  to  avro  f  goveiv,  "  to  be  of  the  same  mind  ;'*  and 
this  IS  ^qlSsidt  (TvvgiSTjffswy,  '^  the  exactness  of  our  con- 
science ;**  which  precept  were  impossible  to  be  observed,  if 
theie  were  not  one  rule,  and  this  rule  also  very  easy.  For 
some  men  have  but  a  small  portion  of  reason  and  discretion, 
and  they  eelnnot  help  it;  and  yet  the  precept  is  incumbent 
Upon  them  all  alike ;  and  therefore  as  the  rule  is  one,  so  it 
is  plain  and  easy,  and  written  in  every  man's  heart ;  and  as 
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every  man's  reason  is  the  same  things  so  is  every  man*s  con- 
science ;  and  this  comes  to  be  altered,  just  as  that. 

3.  Neither  is  the  miity  of  the  rule .  prejudiced  by  the  in- 
anite  difference  of  cases.  For  as  a  river,  springing  from  the 
mountains  of  the  east,  is  tempted  by  the  levels  of  the  groond 
and  the  imeasiness  of  its  passage,  to  make  some  turns  back- 
i¥ard  towards  its  head,  even  while  it  intends  westward ;  so 
are  the  cases  of  conscience  branched  out  into  instances, 
sometimes  of  contrary  proceedings,  which  are  to  be  deter- 
mined to  cross  effects,  but  still  upon  the  same  account.  For 
in  all  things  of  the  world  the  obligation  is  uniform,  and  it  is 
of  the  same  persuasion. 

The  case  is  this : 

4.  Autolycus  robbed  the  gardens  of  Trebonius,  and  asked 
him  forgiveness,  and  had  it.  But  when  Trebonius  was  chosen 
consul,  and  Autolycus  robbed  him  again,  and  was  taken  by 
others,  and  as  a  thief  brought  before  him,  he  asked  forgive- 
ness again :  but  Trebonius  condemned  him  to  the  galleys : 
for  he  who  being  a  private  man  was  bound  to  forgive  a  re- 
penting trespasser,  being  a  magistrate  was  bound  not  to  for- 
give him ;  and  both  these  were  upon  the  same  account.  A 
man  may  forgive  an  injury  done  to  himself,  because  it  is  his 
own  right,  and  he  may  alone  meddle  in  it ;  but  an  injury 
done  to  the  commonwealth,  she  only  could  foi^ve,  not  her 
minister.     So, 

5.  He  that  fasted  upon  a  Saturday  in  Ionia  or  Smyrna, 
was  a  schismatic ;  and  so  was  he  who  did  not  fast  at  Milan 
or  Rome  upon  the  same  day,  both  upon  the  same  reason  : 

Cum  fueris  Romae^  Romano  vivito  more ; 
Cum  fueris  alibi,  vivito  sicut  ibi ; 

because  he  was  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  Smyrna,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  Milan,  in  the  respective  diocesses, 

6.  To  kill  a  man,  in  some  cases,  defiles  a  land ;  in  others, 
it  cleanses  it,  and  puts  away  blood  from  the  people ;  and  it 
was  plain  in  the  case  of  circumcision.  St.  Paul  did  it,  and 
did  it  not ;  both  because  he  ought,  and  because  he  ought 
not;  and  all  upon  the  same  account  and  law  of  charity. 
And  therefore  all  inquiries,  and  all  contentions,  and  ques- 
tions, should  be  relations  to  the  rule,  and  be  tried  by  nothin<r 
but  a  plain  measure  of  justice  and  reUgion,  and  not  stand  or 
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fall  by  relations  to  separate  propositions  and  distinct  re- 
gards. For  that  is  one  and  easy ;  these  are  infinite,  uncer- 
tain, and  contradictory.     Tot/r*  sari  ro  aYnov  av&^o^oif  ^rav- 

fAoJ^eiv  robis  hxi  yApovs,  '*  It  is  a  very  great  cause  of  mischief 
not  to  be  able  to  deduce  general  propositions,  and  fit  them 
to  particular  cases/'  said  Arrianus^.  But  because  all  men  can- 
not, therefore  there  will  be  an  eternal  necessity  of  spiritual 
guides,  whose  employment,  and  the  business  of  their  life, 
must  bte  to  make  themselves  able  *  respondere  de  jure,^  *  to 
answer  in  matters  of  law,'  and  they  also  must  be  truly  informed 
in  the  matters  of  fact 


RULE  VI. 

In  Conscience,  that  which  is  first,  is  truest,  easiest,  and 

most  useful, 

1.  Theeb  are  some  practices,  which,  at  the  first  sight,  and  by 
the  very  name  and  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  seem  as 
directly  unreasonable  and  against  a  commandment,  as  any 
other  thing  of  the  foulest  reproach ;  and  yet,  object  the  sin 
to  the  owners,  and  they  will  tell  so  many  fine  stories,  and 
struggle,  and  distinguish,  and  state  the  question  in  a  new 
manner,  and  chop  it  into  fragments,  and  disguise  the  whole 
afiair,  that  they  do  not  only  content  and  believe  themselves, 
but  also  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  adversary,  and  make  a 
plain  rule  an  uneasy  lesson.  I  instance  in  the  question  of 
images,  the  making  of  some  of  which,  and  the  worshipping 
of  any,  does  at  the  first  sight  as  plainly  dash  against  the  se- 
cond commandment,  as  adultery  does  against  the  sixth.  But 
if  you  examine  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church,  and  es- 
timate them  by  the  more  wary  determination  of  the  article 
in  Trent,  and  weigh  it  by  the  distinctions  and  laborious 
devices  of  its  patrons,  and  believe  their  pretences  and  shows, 
it  must  needs  be  that  you  will  abate  something  of  the  re- 
proof; and  yet  all  the  while  the  worship  of  images  goes  for- 
ward :  and  if  you  lay  the  commandment  over*against  the 
devices  and  distinctions,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  tell  what  the 
commandment  does  mean ;  and  yet  because  it  was  given  to 

o  In  Epictet.  lib.  8.  c.  26. 
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the  meanefit  underBUndings,  and  waci  fitted  for  thtrnp  either 
the  conBcience  is  left  without  a  clear  rule,  or  that  6e^se  is 
to  be  followed  which  atandd  nearest  the  lig^t,  that  which  is 
next  to  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  the  words*  For  it  is 
certain  God  puts  no  disguises  upon  bis  own  comnxan^f^ts^ 
and  the  words  are  meant  plainly  and  heartily ;  wid  the  fur- 
ther you  remove  from  their  first  sense,  the  more  you  Uave 
lost  the  purpose  of  your  rule*  In  matters  of  conscience,  that 
is  the  best  sense,  which  every  wise  man  takes  in,  before  he 
hath  sullied  his  understanding  with  the  disguises  of  so- 
phisters,  and  interested  persons ;  for  then  they  speak  with" 
out  prejudice  and  art,  that  is,  so  as  they  should  speak,  who 
intend  to  guide  wise  men,  and  all  men. 

2.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  otherwise,  when  the  first 
sense  of  the  words  hath,  in  its  letter,  a  prejudice  open  and 
easy  to  be  seen ;  such  as  is  that  of  *  putting  out  the  right 
eye,'  or  '  cutting  off  the  hand.*  The  face  is  a  vizor  and  a 
metaphor,  and  the  heart  of  it  only  is  the  commandment,  and 
that  is  to  be  understood  by  the  p&easures  of  this  xule;  that  is, 
the  prime  and  most  natural  signification  is  the  best,  that 
which  is  of  nearest  correspondency  to  the  metaphor  and  the 
design  of  the  speaker,  and  the  oecanon  and  matter  of 
discourse. 

3.  3ut  in  all  things  where  the  precept  is  given  in  the  pro- 
per style  of  laws,  and  tha  vail  is  off 9  and  ^  words  are  plam, 
he  that  takes  the  fijrst  sense  i«  the  likeliest  to  be  well  guidedi 
If  a  war  be  commenced  between  a  king  and  his  people,  be 
that  is  willing  to  read  bis  duty,  may  see  it  in  the  wofdd  of 
Christ  a^d  of  three  apostles,  and  it  is  easy  to  know  our  duty  i 
but  when  we  are  engaged  agaii^t  our  prince,  it  i|i  cert^fi  W($ 
are  hugely  put  to  |t  tp  make  it  lawful,  and  wbeij  <)w  c<[^i3h 
science  must  struggle  fyv  its  rule,  it  is  not  so  well  as  when  it 
takes  that  which  lies  easy  before  us.  Truth  is  easy,  error  is 
intricate  and  hard.  If  none  but  witty  nien  could  uudf^rstand 
their  duty^  the  ignorant  and  idiot  could  not  be  saved ;  but 
in  the  ev^nt  of  things  it  "will  be  found  that  this  paan's  con- 
science was  better  guided  while  simplicity  held  the  taper, 
than  by  all  the  false  fires  of  art,  and  witty  distinctions.  "  Qui 
.ambuiat  simpliciter,  ambulat  confidenter,'*  sailli  Solomon. 
It  is  safer  to  walk  on  plain  ground,  than  with  tricks  and 
devices  to  dance  upon  the  ropes. 
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RULE  VII. 

-  G^n^ci^me  by  ita  seoerai  HahiUjuks  and  Rdaiitma  or  Ten^ 

dmoifif  Unoards  Ut  proper  Qbjmt^  is  divided  into  severed 

Kindf, 

1.  CoNsciBHCB  in  respect  of  ils  Uifonnatieii)  09  as  it  re- 
lates te  its  object,  taken  materially,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  i^  either  tmc  or  fMse,  right  or  wrong ;  tirne  when  it  is 
rightfy  informed,  and  proceeds  justly  $  fttlse  when  it  is  deceived. 
Between  these  as  par^eipating  of  either  extreme,  stands  the 
prabable  consoieace ;  which  if  we  consider  as  it  relates  to 
its  object,  is  sometimes  right,  and  sometimes  wvopg,  and  so 
may  be  rednced  ^  either,  according  as  it  is  in  the  event  of 
things.  For  in  two  contradictories  which  are  both  probable, 
as  if  one  he,  both  are ;  if  one  part  be  true,  the  other  is  felse ; 
and  the  conscience  of  the  several  men  holding  the  opposite 
parts,  must  be  so  too,  that  is,  right  and  wrong,  deceived  and 
SPt  deceived,  respectively.  The  division  then  of  conscience, 
til  respect  of  its  object,  is  tripartite. 

2»  For  in  all  questions,  if  notice  can  be  certainly  had,  he 
that  gets  the  notice,  hath  a  trae  conscience :  he  that  misses 
it,  halli  a  false  or  erring  conscience.  But  if  the  notices  that 
pan  be  had,  be  uncertain,  imperfectly  revealed,  or  weakly 
transmitted,  or  understood  by  halves,  or  not  well  represented  i 
because  the  understanding  cannot  be  sure,  the  conscience  can 
he  but  probable,  But  according  as  the  understanding  is  for* 
tonate,  or  the  man  wise  and  diligent,  and  honest  enough  to 
take  the  right  side  of  the  probability,  so  the  conscience 
takea  its  place  in  the  extreme,  and  is  reduced  to  right  or 
wrong  a^cmrdingly. 

3.  Bat  to  he  right  or  wrong,  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  the 
formal  obligation  of  conscience,  as  it  is  a  judge  and  a  guide, 
aiid  to  the  consequent  duty  of  the  man.  For  an  erring  eon- 
sciepce  bifKls  as  much  as  the  right  conscience,  directly  and 
immediately,  and  collaterally  more;  that  is,  the  man  who 
hath  an  erring  conscience,  is  tied  to  more  and  other  duties, 
than  he  tbat  is  in  the  right.  The  conscience  binds  because 
it  is  heartily  pei*suaded,  not  because  it  is  truly  informed; 
not  because  it  is  right,  but  because  it  thinks  so. 

-  4,  It  does  indeed  concern  the  duty  of  conscience,  and 
its  felicity,  to  see  that  it  be  rightly  instructed,  but  a»  to  the 
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consequence  of  the  action,  it  is  all  one :  this  must  follow 
whatsoever  goes  before.  And  therefore,  although  it  con- 
cerns the  nian,  as  much  as  his  felicity  and  all  his  hopes 
come  tOy  to  take  care  that  his  conscience  be  not  abused  in 
the  matter  of  duty;  yet  a  right  and  a  wrong  conscience 
are  not  made  distinct  guides  and  different  judges.  Since 
therefore  we  are  to  consider  and  treat  of  conscience,  as  it 
is  the  guide  of  our  actions,  and  judgie  of  our  persons,  we  are 
to  take  it  in  other  aspects,  than  by  a  direct  face  towards  its 
object;  the  relation  to  which  alone,  cannot  diversify  its 
kind,  so  much  as  to  become  a  universal  rule  to  us  in  all  cases 
and  emergencies. 

6.  Now  because  intellectual  habits,  employed  about  the 
same  general  object,  have  no  way  to  make  them  of  different 
natures,  but  by  their  formal  tendencies,  and  different  man- 
ners of  being  affected  witli  the  same  object;  we  are  in  or- 
der to  the  perfect  division  and  assignation  of  the  kinds  of 
conscience,  to  consider  the  right  conscience,  either  as  it 
is  sure,  or  as  it  is  only  confident,  but  not  sure.  For  aa 
erring  conscience  and  the  unerring  are  the  same  judge,  and 
the  same  guide,  as  to  the  authority  and  persuasion  and  as 
to  the  effect  upon  the  person :  but  yet  they  differ  infinitely 
in  their  rule ;  and  the  persons  under  their  conduct  differ  as 
much  in  their  state  and  condition.  But  our  conscience  is 
not  a  good  guide  unless  we  be  truly  informed,  and  know  it. 
For  if  we  be  truly  informed,  and  know  it  not,  it  is  an  uncer- 
tain and  an  imperfect  guide.  But  if  we  be  confident  and 
yet  deceived,  the  uncertainty  and  hesitation  are  taken  off, 
but  we  are  still  very  miserable.  For  we  are  like^  an  erring 
traveller,  who  being  out  of  the  way,  and  thinking  himself 
right,  spurs  his  horse  and  runs  full  speed :  he  that  comes 
behind,  is  nearer  to  his  joumey^s  end. 

6.  That  therefore  is  the  first  kind  of  conscience,  the  right 
sure  conscience ;  and  this  alone  is  fit  to  be  our  guide ;  but 
this  alone  is  not  our  judge. 

7.  (2.)  Opposite  to  this  is  the  confident  or  erring  con- 
science ;  that  is,  such  which  indeed  is  misinformed,  but  yet 
assents  to  its  objects  with  the  same  confidence  as  does  the 
right  and  sure ;  but  yet  upon  differing  grounds,  motives,  and 
inducements:  which  because  they  are  always  criminal,  al- 
though th^  assent  is  peremptory  and  confident,  yet  the  de« 
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ception  is  yolantary  and  vicious  in  its  cause ;  and  therefore 
the  present  confidence  cannot  warrant  the  action^  it  only 
makes  the  sinner  bold.  So  that  these  two  differ  in  their  man- 
ner  of  entering  into  the  assent ;  the  one  entering  by  the  door, 
the  other  by  the  breaches  of  the  wall :  good  will  and  bad, 
virtue  and  vice,  duty  and  sin,  keeping  the  several  keys  of  the 
persuasion  and  consent. 

8.  This  erring  conscience  I  therefore  affirm  to  be  always 
voluntary  and  vicious  in  its  principle,  because  all  God*s  laws 
are  plain  in  all  matter  of  liecessary  duty :  and  when  all  men 
are  to  be  guided,  learned  and  unlearned,  the  rule  is  plain  and 
easy,  because  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  so.  But  therefore 
if  there  happen  any  invincible  ignorance,  or  involuntary  de- 
ception, it  is  there  where  the  rule  is  not  plain ;  and  then  the 
matter  is  but  probable,  and  then  the  conscience  is  according. 
And  this  makes  the  third  kind  of  conscience,  in  respect  of  the 
different  manner  of  being  affected  with  the  object. 
'  9.  (3.)  The  probable  conscience  is  made  by  that  manner 
of  assent  to  the  object,  which  is  indeed  without  fear,  but  not 
without  imperfection.  The  thing  itself  is  of  that  nature,  that 
it  cannot  properly  make  faith  or  certainty  of  adherence ;  and 
the  understanding  considers  it  as  it  is  represented  without 
any  prejudice  or  prepossession ;  and  then  the  thing  must  be 
believed  as  it  deserves,  and  no  more :  but  because  it  does  not 
deserve  a  full  assent,  it  hath  but  an  imperfect  one ;  but  it  is 
perfect  enough  in  its  kind,  that  is,  it  is  as  much  as  it  ought  to 
be,  as  much  as  the  thing  deserves.  These  are  all  the  kinds 
of  conscience  that  are  perfect. 

10.  (4.)  But  sometimes  the  state  and  acts  of  conscience 
are  imperfect ;  as  the  vision  of  an  evil  eye,  or  the  motion  of 
a  broken  arm,  or  the  act  of  an  imperfect  or  abused  under- 
standing :  so  the  conscience  in  some  cases  is  carried  to  its 
object  but  with  an  imperfect  assent,  and  operates  with  a 
lame  and  deficient  principle :  and  the  causes  of  it  are  the 
vicious  or  abused  affections,  accidents  or  incidents  to  .the  con- 
science.  Sometimes  it  happens,  that  the  arguments  of  both 
the  sides  in  a  question  seem  so  indifferent,  that  the  con- 
science, being  affrighted  and  abused  by  fear  and  weakness, 
dares  not  determine  and  consequently  dares  not  do  any 
thing;  and  if  it  be  constrained  to  act,  it  is  determined  from 
without,  not  by  itself,  but  by  accidents  and  persuasion,  by 
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importanity  or  force,  by  interest  or  fear :  and  whatever  tbQ 
ingredient  be,  yet  when  it  does  a^t,  it  acts  with  fear^  be* 
cause  it  reflects  upon  itself,  and  considers  it  hath  po  war** 
ranti  and  therefore  whatever  it  does,  becomes  a  sin.  This  is 
the  calamity  of  a  doubting  conscience.  This  dpubtipg  doe« 
not  always  proceed  from  the  equaUty  of  the  parts  of  the  ques* 
tion,  but  sometimes  wholly  from  want  of  knowing  aniy  thin^ 
of  it;  as  if  we  wer9  put  to  declare  whether  there  were  n^pre 
men  or  women  in  the  woiid  ?  Whether  the  pumber  of  tbQ 
stars  were  even  or  odd  ?  Sometimes  from  inconsideratiop, 
sometimes  from  surprise,  sometimes  from  oQufusion  apd 
disease ;  but  from  what  principle  soever  it  be,  there  is  always 
some  fear  in  it  This  conscience  can  neither  be  a  gQod  guidei 
nor  a  good  judge  i  we  cannot  do  any  thing  by  its  cgnduct, 
nor  be  judged  oy  it;  for  all  that  can  be  done  before  or  after 
it,  is  not  by  it^  but  by  the  suppletories  of  the  perfect  con- 
science. 

11.  (5.)  A  less  degree  of  this  eviU  i^  Ihat  which  by  the 
masters  of  moral  theology  is  called  the  scrupulous  con- 
science, which  is  not  a  distinct  kind  of  conscience^  as  is 
usually  supposed^  but  differs  from  the  doubting  coQscience 
only  in  the  degrees  of  the  evil.  The  doubt  is  less,  and  the 
fear  is  not  so  violent  as  to  make  it  unlawful  to  do  any  thing ; 
something  of  the  doubt  is  taken  off,  and  the  map  can  pro* 
ceed  to  action  without  sin,  but  not  without  trouble ;  he  is 
uneasy  apd  timorous^  even  when  he  is  p^ost  inno^pt ;  and 
the  causes  of  this  are  not  only  portion^  o(  the  same  weak** 
nesses  which  cause  the  doubting  coAscience;  bii^  spme? 
times  superstition,  and  melancholy,  apd  pusillanimi^i  and 
mea^n  opinipns  of  God,  are  ingredientsi  iptp  this  imper^pt  ab- 
sent: and  in  such  cases,  although  the  scrupulous  man  may 
act  without  sin,  and  produce  hi?  part  of  the  determination, 
yet  hi£i  scruple  is  not  innocent,  but  sometimes  criipinal,  but 
always  calamitous.  This  is  like  a  mote  in  the  eye,  but  |t 
doubt  is  like  a  beam. 

12.  This  conscience  may  be  a  right  guide,  but  dare^  not 
be  a  judge :  it  is  like  a  guide  in  the  dark,  that  knows-  th^ 
way,  but  fears  every  bush ;  and  because  he  may  err,  thinks 
he  does.  The  effect  of  this  imperfection  is  nothing  but  a 
heartless  and  uncomfortable  proceeding  in  our  duty,  and 
what  else  the  devil  can  make  of  it,  by  heightenipg  the  evil 
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and  abusing  th«  xmn^  who  sit?  upon  st  snv^  foundatiopy  but 
dares  not  trust  it ;  b^  canqot  rely  upon  tbat^  which  yet  hu 
oannot  diftb^Ueye* 

J3-  (6.)  There  are  some  other  affections  of  con«t^ience»  and 
^CQidenta}  appendages :  but  because  they  do  not  vary  the 
qpianner  of  iU  being  affected  with  its  proper  object^  they  can- 
not diyersiiy  conscience  into  several  kinds,  as  it  is  a  guide 
mi  judge  of  human  actions.  But  because  they  have  no 
direct  influence  upon  our  souls»  and  relate  not  to  duty«  but 
are  to  be  conducted  by  rules  of  the  other  kindsj  I  shall  here 
only  enumerate  their  kinds^  and  permit  to  preachers  to  dis- 
QQur^e  of  their  natures,  emd  collateral  oblipttions  to  duty»  of 
their  remedies  and  assistances^  their  advantages  and  disad* 
vantages  respectively.  These  also  are  five;  1«  The  tender 
conscience.  2.  The  hardened  or  obdurate.  3.  The  quiet. 
4.  The  restless  or  disturbed.  5.  And  lastly.  The  perverse  con- 
science. Concerning  which,  I  shall  at  present  say  this  only : 
that  the  two  first  are  seated  principally  in  the  will,  but  have 
a  mixture  of  conscience,  as  docibility  hath  of  understanding. 
Tim  two  next  are  seated  in  the  fiineyy  or  the  affections,  and 
are  not  properly  placed  in  the  conscience,  any  more  than  love 
or  desire  i  but  yet  from  conscience  they  have  their  birth. 
And  for  the  l^t|  it  is  a  heap  of  irregular  principles,  and  irre- 
gular defectst  itnd  is  the  same  in  cousciepce,  ae  deformity  is 
m  th^  bpdyi  oy  peevishness  in  the  ftflGBQtioRS, 


CHAP.    II. 

OF   THIS   BIGHT   OR  SUftE   COKSCIEKCE. 

RULE  I. 

A  right  Conscience  u  that  which  guides  our  Actions  by  right 
and  proportioned  Means,  to  a  right  End^ 

THE*end  is,  Qod^s  glory,  or  any  honest  purpose  of  justice 
or  religion,  charity  or  civil  conversation.  Whatsoever  is 
good  for  us  or  our  neighbour,  in  any  sense  perfective  of  our 
being  as  God  purposed  it,  all  that  is  our  end.  The  means 
ought  to  be  such  as  are  apt  instruments  to  procure  it.     If  a 
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man  intends  to  live  a  severe  life^  and  to  attend  religion,  his 
end  is  just  and  fair,  and  so  far  his  conscience  is  right :  but  if 
his  conscience  suggest  to  him,  that  he  to  obtain  his  end  should 
erect  colleges  of  women ;  and  in  the  midst  of  feasts,  and 
songs,  and  society,  he  should  preach  the  melancholy  lectures 
of  the  cross,  it  is  not  right ;  because  the  end  is  reached  at  by 
a  contrary  hand.  But  when  it  telb  him,  that  to  obtain  con- 
tinence he  must  fast  and  pray,  watch  diligently,  and  observe 
prudently,  labour  and  read,  and  deny  his  appetite  in  its  daily 
attempts  upon  him,  then  it  is  a  right  conscience.  For  a  right 
conscience  is  nothing  but  right. reason  reduced  to  practice, 
and  conducting  moral  actions.  Now  all  that  right  reason  can 
be  defined  by,  is  the  propounding  a  good  end,  and  good 
means  to  that  end. 


RULE  II. 

In  a  right  Conscience y  the  practical  Judgment  ^  that  is,  the  last 
Determinatian  to  an  Action,  ought  to  be  sure  and  evident. 

1.  This  is  plain  in  all  the  great  lines  of  duty,  in  actions 
determinable  by  the  prime  principles  of  natural  reason,  or 
divine  revelation ;  but  it  is  true  also  in  all  actions  conducted 
by  a  right  and  perfect  conscience.  This  rehes  upon  all  that 
account  on  which  it  is  forbidden  to  do  actions  of  danger,  or 
doubt,  lest  we  perish  in  the  danger : — which  are  to  be  handled 
in  their  proper  place.  But  for  the  present  we  are  to  observe, 
that  in  the  question  of  actions,  whose  rule  is  not  notorious 
and  primely  evident,  there  is  or  may  be  a  double  judgment. 

2.  The  first  judges  the  thing  probable  by  reason  of 
the  differing  opinions  of  men  wise  and  pious ;  but  in  this 
there  is  a  fear  or  suspicion  of  the  contrary,  and  therefore  in 
the  direct  act  nothing  is  certain.  But  there  is  also,  secondly, 
a  reflex  act  of  judgment;  which  upon  consideration  that 
it  is  certain  that  a  probable  action  may  lawfully  be  done; 
or  else,  that  that  which  is  but  probable  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  (so  far  as  we  perceive  it)  may  yet,  by  the  superadding 
of  some  circumstances,  and  prudential  considerations,  or.by 
equity  or  necessity,  become  more  than  probable  in  the  par- 
ticular ;  although,  1  say,  the  conscience  be  uncertain  in  the 
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direct  act,  yet  it  may  be  certain,  right,  and  determined,  in  the 
reflex  and  second  act  of  judgment;  and  if  it  be,  it  is  innocent 
and  safe,  it  is  that  which  we  call  the  right-sure  conscience. 

3.  For  in  moral  things  there  cannot  ordinarily  be  a  de- 
monstrative or  mathematical  certainty :  and  in  morality  we 
call  that  certain,  that  is  a  thing  to  be  followed  and  chosen, 
which  oftentimes  is  but  very  highly  probable;  and  many 
things  do  not  attain  that  degree ;  and  therefore  because  it  is 
very  often  impossible,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  that  the 
direct  judgment  should  be  sure  and  evident  in  all  cases.  To 
fjL^v  yiq  emtTrfiroVy  avoSEixroy*  re^v^  ii  xal  Pqovnfft^  rvy%wwwt 
ouaou  flr£^«  ri  Iv^s^oAcsva  aXKus  sy(jH^y  **  Science  is  of  those 
things  which  can  be  demonstrated ;  but  prudence  [and  con- 
science], of  things  which  are  thus,  or  may  be  otherwise'."—- 
But  if  it  be  not  supplied  in  the  reflex  and  second  act  of  judg- 
ment, so  that  the  consci^ice  be  either  certain  in  the  object, 
or  in  the  act,,  the  whole  progress  is  a  danger,  and  the  product 
is  criminal ;  the  conscience  is  doubtful,  and  the  action  is  a  sin. 

4.  It  is  in  this  as  is  usually  taught  concerning  the  divine 
knowledge  of  things  contingent;  which  although  they  are 
in  their  own  nature  fallible  and  contingent,  yet  are  known 
certainly  and  infaUibly  by  God,  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  things,  even  beyond  what  they  are  in  their  natural, 
proper,  and  next  causes :  and  there  is  a  rare  and  secret  ex- 
pression of  Christ's  incarnation  used  by  St.  Paul, ''  in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  that  is,  the 
manner  is  contrary  to  the  thing ;  the  Godhead  that  is  wholly 
incorporeal  dwells  in  him  corporally.  After  the  like  manner 
of  signification  is  the  present  certainty  I  speak  of.  If  it  be 
not  certain  in  the  object,  it  must  be  certain  in  the  faculty, 
that  is,  at  least  it  must  be  a  certain  persuasion,  though  of  an 
uncertain  article :  and  we  must  be  certain  and  fully  persuaded, 
that  the  thing  may  be  done  by  us  lawfully,  though  whether 
the  thing  itself  be  lawful,  is  at  most  but  highly  probable. 

.  5.  So  that  in  efiect  it  comes  but  to  this ;  The  knowledge 
that  is  here  required,  is  but  the  fulness  of  persuasion,  which 
is  and  ought  to  be  in  a  right  conscience :  OTia  xal  viTP&afAou. 
"  I  know  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus  f  so  St.  Paul**.— 
Our  knowledge  here,  which  is  but  in  part,  must  yet  be  a  full 

«  ArUtot.  Ethic,  lib.  6.  cap.  6.  Wilkinson^  p.  240. 

4  Rom.  xiv.  14. 
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confidence  foi*  the  milters  of  duty.  The  conclusions  then  ate 
these: 

L  There  must  be  a  certainty  of  adherence  in  the  actions 
of  a  i'ight  conscience. 

2.  It  ttittst  tho,  {ot  th^  matter  of  it  too,  at  least  he  on  the 

right  side  6f  the  ]probability. 

llie  Conscience  must  be  confident^  and  !t  must  also  have 
reason  §lioilgh  so  to  be ;  or  at  least,  s6  much  a3  can  sectite 
the  confidence  from  illusion;  altfaotigh  possibly  the  confi- 
dence tnay  be  greater  than  the  evidence,  and  the  conclusion 
bigger  than  the  premises.  Thus  the  good  simple  man^  that, 
about  the  time  of  the  Niet^e  Cottndl,  confuted  the  stubborn 
and  subtle  philosopher  by  a  confident  saying-over  his  Creed : 
and  the  holy  and  innocent  idiot,  br  plain  easy  peopte  of  Ihe 
laity^  that  cannot  prove  Ohristianity  by  toy  demonstrations, 
but  by  that  of  a  holy  life,  and  obedience  unto  death ;  they 
believe  it  so,  that  they  put  all  their  hopes  upon  it,  and  will 
most  willingly  prove  it  again  by  dying  foi^  it,  if  God  shall  call 
ihem.  This  is  one  of  the  excellences  of  faith ;  and  in  all  cftses 
whei'e  the  metcies  of  God  have  conducted  the  man  into  the 
Hght,  it  is  not  subject  to  illusion.  But  for  that  particular^ 
I  meaU)  that  we  be  in  the  right,  we  are  to  take  all  that  care 
which  God  hath  put  into  our  power  t— of  which  I  have  already 
said  Bomethihg,  and  shall  give  fuller  accoimts  in  its  proper 
place. 


RULE  Hi. 

Tke  practicat  Jtuigmeni  of  a  right  Comcienee  is  aiways 
agreeahle  to  the  speculative  Determination  of  the  Under- 
standing. 

1.  This  rule  is  intended  against  those  whose  underststuding 
is  right  in  the  proposition,  and  yet  declines  in  the  applica- 
tion ;  it  is  true  in  ^  thesi,'  but  not  in  *  hypothesi  ;*  it  is  not 
true  ^hen  it  comes  to  be  their  case :  and  so  it  is  in  all  that 
sin  ag&iust  their  conscience,  and  use  little  arts  to  eVade  the 
clamour  of  the  sin.  They  are  right  in  the  tule,  and  crooked 
in  the  measuring ;  whose  folly  is  apparent  in  this,  because 
they  deny  in  particular,  what  they  affirm  in  the  general ;  and 
it  is  true  in  all,  but  not  in  some.     David  was  redargued  wit- 


tily  by  Nathan  upon  this  account ;  he  laid  the  case  in  a  re- 
mote scene : — ^Titius,  or  Sempronius,  a  certain  rich  man,  I 
know  not  who,  Somebody  or  other,  robbed  the  poor  man  of  his 
ewe  lamb.  Therefore  said  David,  *  He  shall  die,  whoever  he 
be.* — f  Yea,  but  you  are  the  mart  :**— what  then  f  shall  he  die 
still  ?  this  is  a  new  arrest ;  it  could  not  be  denied,  his  own 
mouth  had  already  given  the  sentence. 

2.  And  this  is  a  usual  but  a  most  effective  ^rt  t6  msike 
the  conscience  right  In  the  particular,  by  propounding  the 
case  separate  from  its  own  circumstances ;  and  then  to  re- 
move it  to  its  own  place  is  no  hdrd  matter;  It  was  ati  inge- 
nious device  of  Erasistratils  the  physician,  of  which  Appian 
tells' f-^When  young  Antiochus  almost  died  for  love  of 
Stratonica  his  father  Selettcus*s  wife,  the  physician  told  the 
passionate  and  indulgent  father,  that  his  son  was  sick  of  a 
disease,  which  he  had  indeed  discovered,  but  found  it  also 
to  be  incurable.  Seleucus  with  sorrow  asking  what  it  was, 
Erasistratus  answered^  *  He  loves  my  wife.'  But  theilthe  old 
kirtg*s  hopes  began  to  revive,  and  he  turned  wOoer  in  the 
behalf  of  his  son,  begging  of  the  physician,  who  was  his 
counsellor  and  his  friend,  for  pity'^s  sake,  for  friendship  and 
humanity,  to  give  his  wife  in  exchange  or  redemption  for  the 
young  king's  life.  Erasistratus  repKed, '  Sir,  you  ask  a  thing 
too  unreasonable  and  great;  and  though  you  are  his  father, 
yourself  Would  not  do  it,  if  it  were  your  own  case ;  and 
therefore  why  should  I V  when  Seleucus  swore  by  all  his 
country  gods  that  he  would  do  it  as  willingly  as  he  would 
live ;  Erasistratus  drew  the  curtain  of  the  device,  and  applied 
it  to  him,  by  telling,  that  the  cure  of  his  son  depended  upon 
his  giving  tibe  queen  Stratonica  to  him,  which  he  did ;  and 
afterward  made  it  as  lawful  as  he  could,  by  a  law  postnate 
to  that  insolent  example,  and  confirmed  it  by  military 
sufiVages. 

3.  In  all  cases  we  are  to  consider  the  rule,  not  the  rela- 
tion ;  the  law,  not  the  person :  for  if  it  be  one  thing  in  the 
proposition,  and  another  in  the  assumption,  it  must  be  false 
in  one  place  or  the  other ;  and  then  the  conscience  is  but  art 
ill  guide,  and  an  ill  judge« 

4.  This  rule  is  not  to  extend  to  the  exceptioh  of  particular 
cases;  not  to  take  away  privileges,  pardons,  equity.    For 
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that  which  is  fast  in  the  proposition^  may  become  loose  in 
the  particular  by  many  intervening  causes,  of  which  I  am  to 
give  account  in  its  due  place.  For  the  present^  this  is  cer- 
tain^  that  whatsoever  particular  is  of  the  same  account  with 
the  general^  not  separate,  or  let  loose  by  that  hand  which 
first  bound  it,  is  to  be  estimated  as  the  general.  But  this 
rule  is  to  go  further  also. 

5.  For  hitherto,  I  have  called  the  act  of  particular  con- 
science directing  to  a  single  and  circumstantiate  action,  by 
the  name  of  practical  judgment :  and  the  general  dictate  of 
the  ffuvnipfHTiff  or  phylactery,  or  upper  conscience,  teaching 
the  kinds  of  good  actions,  by  the  name  of  ^  speculative  judg- 
ment.' But  the  rule  also  is  true,  and  so  to  be  understood, 
when  practical  and  speculative  are  taken  in  their  first  and 
proper  sense.  If  in  philosophy  we  discourse  that  the  true 
God,  being  a  spirit  without  shape  or  figure,  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  an  image ;  although  this  be  only  a  speculation, 
and  demonstrable  in  natural  philosophy,  and  no  rule  of  con- 
science ;  yet  when  conscience  is  to  make  a  judgment  con- 
cerning the  picturing  of  God  the  Father^  it  must  not  deter- 
mine practically  against  that  speculation.  **  That  an  idol  is 
nothing,"  is  demonstrable  in  metaphysics ;  and  therefore 
that  we  are  to  make  nothing  of  it,  is  a  practical  truth :  and 
although  the  first  proposition  be  not  directly  placed  in  the 
upper  region  of  conscience,  but  is  one  of  the  prime  metaphy- 
sical propositions,  not  properly  theological,  according  to 
those  words  of  St.  Paul',  '^  Concerning  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  we  know  on  zsdvrts  yv^env  ex^piEv  '  that  we  all  have  know- 
ledge ;'  and  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world  ;^' 
meaning,  that  this  knowledge  needs  no  revelation  to  attest  it; 
we  by  our  own  reason  and  principles  of  demonstration  know 
that ;  yet,  the  lower,  or  particular  practical  conscience,  must 
never  determine  against  that  extrinsical,  and  therefore  as  to 
conscience,  accidental  measure. 

6.  For  whatsoever  is  true  in  one  science,  is  true  also  in 
another;  and  when  we  have  wisely  speculated  concerning 
the  dimensions  of  bodies,  their  circumscriptions,  the  acts  of 
sense,  the  certainty  of  their  healthful  perceptions,  the  com- 
mensuration  of  a  place  and  a  body;  we  must  not  esteem 
these  to  be  unconcerning  propositions,  if  ever  we  come  to  use 
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them  in  divinity:  and  therefore  we  must  hot  worship  that 
which  our  senses  tell  us  to  be  a  thing  below  worship  :  nor 
believe  that  infinite  which  we  see  measured ;  nor  esteem  that 
greater  than  the  heavens,  which,  I  see  and  feel,  goes  into  my 
mouth.  If  philosophy  gives  a  skin,  divinity  does  not  flay  it 
off:  and  truth  cannot  be  contrary  to  truth :  and  God  would 
not  in  nature  teach  us  any  thing  to  misguide  us  in  the  regions 
of  grace. 

7.  The  caution  for  conducting  this  proposition  is  only 
this :  that  we  be  as  sure  of  our  speculation,  as  of  any  other 
rule  which  we  ordinarily  follow;  and  that  we  do  not  take 
vain  philosophy,  for  true  speculations.  He  that  guides  his 
conscience  by  a  principle  of  Zeno's  philosophy,  because  he 
hath  been  bred  in  the  Stoical  sect,  and  resolves  to  understand 
his  religion  to  the  sense  of  his  master's  theorems,  does  ill. 
The  Christian  reUgion  suffered  much  prejudice  at  first  by  the 
weak  disputings  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  would  not  admit  a 
religion  against  the  academy,  or  the  cynics,  or  the  Athe- 
nian schools ;  and  the  Christian  schools  drew  some  of  their 
articles  through  the  limbecs  of  Plato's  philosophy,  and  to 
this  day  the  relish  remains  upon  some  of  them.  And  JBaro- 
nius^  complains  of  Origen,  that,  ''  In  Paganorum  commentis 
enutritus,  eaque  propagare  in.animo  habens,  divinas  se  utique 
Scripturas  interpretari  simulavit :  ut  hoc  modo  nefariam  doc- 
trinam  suam  sacrarum  literarum  monumentis  maligne  admis* 
cens^  Paganicum  et  Manichaicum  errorem  suum  atque  Arri- 
anam  vesaniam  induceret."  He  mingled  the  Gentile  philo- 
sophy with  Christian  religion,  and  by  analogy  to  that,  ex- 
pounded this,  and  how  many  disciples  he  had,  all  the  world 
knows.  Nay,  not  only  from  the  doctrine,  but  from  the  prac- 
tices and  rites  of  the  Pagan  religion,  many  Christians  did 
derive  their  rites,  and  they  in  time  gave  authority  and  birth 
to  some  doctrines. — '^  Vigilias  anniversarias  habes  apud 
Suetonium.  Lustralem  aquam,  aspersionem  sepulcrorum^ 
lumina  in  iisdem  parare,  Sabbato  lucernam  accendere,  ce- 
reosin  populum  distribuere'*.'*  The  staff,  the  ring,  the  mitre, 
and  many  other  customs,  some  good/  some  only  tolerable, 
the  Christians  took  from  the  Gentiles:  and  what  effect  it 
might  have,  and  what  influence  it  hath  had,  in  some  doctrines, 
is  too  notorious  to  dissemble.    Thomas  Aquinas  did  a  little 

*  Ad  Annum  638.  sect.  34.  »  A,  D.  44.  n.  88. 
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change  the  scene,  and  blended  Aristotle  so  with  schooWivi- 
nity,  that  something  of  the  purity  was  lost,  while  much  of 
our  religion  was  exacted  and  conducted  by  the  roles  of  a 
mistaken  philosophy.  But  if  their  speculations  had  been 
right,  Christianity  would  at  first  have  entered  without  re- 
proof, as  being  the  most  reasonable  religion  of  the  wc^ld, 
and  most  consonant  to  the  wisest  and  most  sublime  specu- 
lations ;  and  it  would  also  have  continued  pure,  if  it  had 
been  still  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  our  Saviour,  ihroagh 
the  limbecs  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  without  the 
mixture  of  the  salt  waters  of  that  philosophy,  which  every 
physician  and  witty  man  now-a-days  thinks  he  hath  reason 
and  observation  enough  easily  to  reprove.  But  men  have 
resolved  to  verify  their  sect  rather  than  the  truth ;  but  if  of 
this  particular  we  be  careful,  we  must  then  also  verify  every 
speculation  in  all  things,  where  it  can  relate  to  practice,  and 
is  not  altered  by  circumstances. 

.  8.  As  an  appendage,  and  for  the  fuller  explication  of  this 
little,  it  is  a  worthy  inquiry,  which  is  by  some  men  made,  con^ 
oerning  the  use  of  our  reason  in  our  religion.  Fot  some  men^ 
finding  reason  to  be  that  guide  which  God  hath  given  us, 
and  concreated  with  us,  know  that  religion  which  is  supei^* 
induced,  and  comes  after  it,  cannot  prejudice  that  noblest 
part  of  tins  creati<M[K  But  then,  because  some  articles  which 
are  said  to  be  of  faith,  cannot  be  made  to  appear  consonant 
to  their  reason,  they  stick  to  this,  and  let  that  go«  Here  is  a 
just  cause  of  complaint.  But  therefore  others  say^thatreasosi 
is  a  good  guide  in  things  reasonable  and  human,  but  our  rea- 
son is  blind  in  things  divine,  and  therefore  is  of  little  or  no 
use  in  rdigion.  Here  we  are  to  beUeve,  not  to  dispute. 
There  are  on  both  sides  fiidr  pretences,  which  when  we  have 
examined,  we  may  find  what  part  of  truth  each  side  aims  at, 
and  join  them  both  in  practice.  They  that  speak  against 
reason,  speak  thus. 

9.  (1.)  There  is  to  every  state  and  to  every  part  of  man 
given  a  proportionable  hght  to  guide  him  in  that  way,  where 
be  ought  and  is  appointed  to  walk.  In  the  daiknesses  of 
this  world,  and  in  the  actions  of  common  life,  the  sun  and 
moon  in  their  proper  seasons  are  to  give  us  light:  in  the  ac- 
tions of  human  intercourse,  and  the. notions  tending  to  it, 
reason  is  our  eye,  and  to  it  are  notices  ptoportioned;  drawn 
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from  nature  and  experience,  even  from  aB  the  principles  m%\ 
ivhich  our  rational  faculties  usually  do  converse.  But  be^^ 
cause  a  man  is  designed  to  the  knowledge  of  God/ and  of 
things  spiritual,  there  must  spring  a  new  light  from  heaven^ 
and  he  must  have  new  capacities,- and  new  illuminations; 
that  is,  new  eyes,  and  a  new  light :  for  here  the  eye  of  reason 
is  too  weak^  and  the  natural  mail  is  not  capable  of  the  things 
bf  the  Spirit^  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  Faith 
iS  the  eye,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  the  light,  and  the  word 
of  God  is  th0  kntem,  and  the  spiritual  not  the  rational  man 
can  perceive  the  things  of  Qod.  **  Secrcta  Dei,  Deo  meo, 
et  filiis  domus  ejus."  ''  God  and  God's  secret  ones  only  know 
God*s  secrets.'* 

10.  (2.)  And  therefore  we  find  in  Holy  Scripture  that  to 
obey  God,  and  to  love  him,  is  the  way  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom.  **  Obeditc  et  intelligetis  t"^  "  IF 
ye  wiB  obey,  then  shall  ye  understand  :**  and  it  was  a  rare  say- 
ing of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  is  of  great  use  and  confidence 
to  all  who  inquire  after  the  truth  of  God,  in  the  midst  of 
Ihesesad  divisions  of  Christendom,— "  If  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  whether  the  doctrine  be  of  God  or  no«." 
It  is  not  fineness  of  discourse,  nor  the  sharpness  of  argu^ 
inents,  or  the  witty  rencounters  of  disputing  men,  that  can 
{penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  faith :  the  poor  humble  man 
that  prays,  and  inquires  simply,  and  listens  attentively^  and 
sucks  in  greedily,  and  obeys  diligently,  he  is  the  man  that 
shall  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  ob- 
serves that  the  sermons  of  the  cross  were  "  foolishness  to  the 
Greeks;"  and  consequently,  by  way  of  Upbraiding  he  in- 
quires y,  "Where  is  the  wise  man,  where  is  the  scribe,  where 
is  the  disputer  of  the  world  ?  God  hath  made  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  foolishness;'*  that  is,  *  God  hath  confounded  rea- 
son, that  faith  may  come  in  her  places' 

11.  (3.)  For  there  are  some  things  in  our  religion  so  mys» 
terious,  that  they  are  above  all  our  reason;  and  well  may  we 
admire  but  cannot  understand  them :  and  therefore  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  sent  itto  the  world  to  bring  our  understanding 
into  the  obedience  of  Christ;  we  must  obey  and  not  inquire, 
and  every  proud  thought*  must  be  submitted  to  him,  who  i6 

»  JohD/vii.  17."  ylCor.  i.20: 
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the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  who  hath,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
taught  us  all  his  Father's  will. 

12.  (4.)  And  therefore,  as  to  this,  nothing  can  be  added 
from  the  stock  of  nature  or  principles  of  natural  reason,  so 
if  it  did  need  a  supply,  reason  coidd  ill  do  it.  For  the  ob- 
ject of  our  faith  must  be  certain  and  infallible ;  but  no  man^s 
reason  is  so ;  and  therefore  to  put  new  wine  into  broken  bot- 
tles is  no  gain,  or  real  advantage ;  and  although  right  reason 
is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  yet  what  is  right  reason  is  so  uncertain^ 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  disputes,  every  man  pretends  to  it, 
but  who  hafh  it  no  man  can  tell,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  a 
guide  or  measure  of  faith, 

13.  (5.)  But  above  all,  if  we  will  pretend  to  reason  in  re- 
ligion, we  have  but  one  great  reason  that  we  can  be  obliged 
to ;  and  that  is,  to  believe  that  whatsoever  God  hath  said,  is 
true :  so  that  our  biggest  reason  in  religion  is,  to  submit  our 
reason,  that  is,  not  to  use  our  reason  in  particular  inquiries, 
but  to  captivate  it  in  the  whole.  And  if  there  be  any  parti- 
cular inquiries,  let  them  seem  what  they  will  to  my  reason, 
it  matters  not;  I  am  to  follow  God,  not  man ;  I  may  be  de- 
ceived by  myself,  but  never  by  God.  It  is  therefore  sufficient 
16  me  that  it  is  in  the  Scriptures.  I  will  inquire  no  further. 
This  therefore  is  a  concluding  argument;  This  is  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, therefore  this  is  true :  and  this  is.  against  Scripture, 
therefore  it  is  absurd,  and  unreasonable. 

14.  (6.)  After  all,  experience  is  our  competent  guide,  and 
warning  to  us :  for  we  see  when  witty  men  use  their  reason 
against  God  that  gave  it,  they  in  pursuit  of  reason  go  beyond 
religion ;  and  when  by  reason  they  look  for  God,  they  miss 
him ;  for  he  is  not  to  be  found  but  by  faith,  which  when 
they  dispute  for,  they  find  not ;  because  she  is  built  and  per- 
suaded by  other  mediums,  than  all  schools  of  philosophy  to 
this  day  have  taught.  And  it  was  because  of  reason,  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  was  so  long  opposed  and  hindered  to  pos- 
sess the  world.  The  philosophers  would  use  their  reason, 
and  their  reason  would  not  admit  this  new  religion:  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  being  to  remove  every  stone  that  hin- 
dered, bade  them  to  beware  of  "  vain  philosophy ;''  which 
does  not  distinguish  one  kind  of  philosophy  from  another, 
but  marks  all  philosophy.  It  is  all  vain,  when  the  inquiries 
are  into  religious  mysteries. 
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15.  (7.)  For  is  it  not  certain  that  some  principles  of  rea* 
son  are  against  some  principles  of  faith  and  Scripture?  and' 
it  is  but  reason^  that  we  should  hear  reason  wherever  we  find 
it;  and  yet  we  are  to  have  no  intercourse  with  devils,  though 
we  were  sure  they  would  tell  us  of  hidden  treasures,  or  secrets 
of  philosophy :  and  upon  this  account  it  is  that  all  genethli* 
acal  predictions  and  judicial  astrology  are  decried  by  all  reli- 
gious persons ;  for  though  there  be  great  pretensions  of  rea- 
son and  art,  yet  they  being  against  religion  and  revelation 
are  intolerable.  In  these  and  the  like  cases,  reason  must  put 
on  her  muffler,  and  we  must  be  wholly  conducted  by  reve- 
lation. 

16.  These  are  the  pretences  against  the  use  of  reason  in 
questions  of  religion ;  concerning  which  the  same  account 
may  be  given,  as  by  the  Pyrrhonians  and  sceptics  concern- 
ing their, arguments  against  the  certainty  of  sciences.  These 
seasons  are  Uke  physic,  which  if  it  uncertainly  purges  out 
the  humour,  it  most  certainly  purges  out  itself:  and  these 
arguments  either  cannot  prevail  against  the  use  of  reason  in 
religion,  or  if  they  do,  they  prevail  against  themselves :  for 
either  it  is  against  religion  to  rely  upon  reason  in  religion, 
or  it  is  not:  if  it  be  not^  then  reason  may  without  danger  to 
religion  be  safely  relied  upon  in  all  such  inquiries.  But  if  it 
be  against  religion  to  rely  upon  reason,  then  certainly  these 
reasons  intended  to  prove  it  so,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon;  or 
else  this  is  no  question  of  religion*  For  if  this  be  a  question 
of  religion,  why  are  so  many  reasons  used  in  it?  If  it  be  no 
question  of  religion,  then  we  may,  for  all  these  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  still  use  our  reason  in  religion  without  prejudice  to 
it*  And  if  these  reasons  conclude  right,  then  we  may,  for 
these  reasons'  sake,  trust  the  proposition  which  says,  that  in 
religion  reason  is  to  be  used ;  but  if  these  reasons  do  not 
conclude  right,  then  there  is  no  danger,  but  that  reason  may 
still  be  used,  these  arguments  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

:  17.  But  there  is  more  in  it  than  so :  This  foregoing  dis« 
course,  or  to  the  like  purpose,  is  used  by  two  sorts  of  per- 
sons ;  the  one  is  by  those,  who  in  destitution  of  particular 
arguments,  make  their  last  recourse  imto  authority  of  men* 
For  by  how  much  more  they  press  their  own  peremptory 
affirmative,  by  so  much  the  lees  will  th^y  endure  your  rea*r 
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BonB  and  arguments  for  the  negative.    But  to  thes^  meb  I 
shall  only  say,  '  Let  God  be  trae^  and  every  man  a  liar  :*  and 
therefore  if  we  trust  men  concerning  God,  we  do  not  trust 
God  concerning  men;    that  is,  if  we  spedc  of  God  aa  nuen 
please,  we  do  not  think  of  men  as  God  hath  taught  ub  ;  viz., 
that  they  are  weak,  and  that  they  are  liars :   and  they  who 
have,  by  artifices  and  little  devices,  acquired  to  themselves  a 
reputation,  take  thq  less  care  for  proving  what  they  say,  by 
how  much  the  greater  credulity  that  is,  by  which  men  have 
given  themselves  up  to  be  possessed  by  others.    And  if  i 
Would  have  my  saying  to  prevail  whether  it  be  right  or  wrongs 
I  shall  the  less  endure  that  any  man  should  use  his  own  rea* 
Bon  against  me.     And  this  is  one  of  the  great  evils  for  which 
the  church  of  Rome  hath  given  Christendom  a  great  cause 
to  complain  of  her,  who  not  only  presses  men  to  believe  or 
to  submit  to  what  she  says  upon  her  own  authority,  without 
enduring  them  to  examine  whether  she  says  true  or  no,  but 
also  requires  as  great  an  assent  to  what  she  cannot  prove,  as 
to  what  she  can  ;  requiring  an  adherence  not  less  than  the 
greatest,  even  to  those  things  which  she  only  pretends  to  be 
able  to  prove  by  prudential  motives.     Indeed  in  these  cases 
if  they^^can  obtain  of  men  to  bring  their  faith^  they  are  safe ; 
but  to  come  accompanied  with  their  reason  too,  that  is 
dangerous. 

18.  The  other  sort  of  men,  is  of  those  who  do  tlie  same 
thing  under  another  cover ;  for  they  not  having  obtained  the 
advantages  of  union  or  government,  cannot  pretend  to  a  pri- 
vileged authority:  but  resolving  to  obtrude  their  fancies 
upon  the  world,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  prove  what  they 
say,  pretend  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  the  author  of  all  their 
theorems.  If  they  could  prove  him  to  be  their  author^  the 
thing  were  at  an  end,  and  all  the  world  were  bound  to  lay 
their  necks  under  that  pleasant  yoke;  but  because  they  can<» 
tiot  prove  any  thing,  therefore  it  is  that  they  pretend  the  Spirit 
for  every  thing :  and  if  the  noise  of  so  sacred  a  name  will 
persxiade  you,  you  kve  within  the  snare;  if  it  will  not,  you 
are  within  their  hatred.  But  it  is  impossiUe  that  these  men 
can  prevail,  because  there  are  so  many  of  them ;  it  is  as  if  it 
Were  twenty  mountebanks  in  the  piazza,  and  all  saying  they 
had  the  only  tintidote  in  the  world  for  poison ;  and  that  what 
was  not  -theirs,  'V^as  not  at  all;  and  yet  all  pretend  severally* 
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For  all  mea  cannot  have  the  Spirit,  unless  all  men  speak  the 
same  thing :  it  were  possible  that  even  in  union  they  might 
be  deceivers :  but  in  division  they  cannot  be  right ;  and 
therefore  since  all  these  men  pretend  the  Spirit,  and  yet  all 
speak  several  things  and  contradictory^  they  do  well  to  desire 
of  v»  not  to  use  our  reason ;  for  if  we  do,  they  can  never  hope 
to  prevail ;  if  we  do  not,  they  may  persuade,  as  they  meet 
with  fools,  that  were  not  possessed  before. 
|||i9.  Between  these  two  there  is  a  third  that  pretends  to  no 
authcmty  on  one  hand,  nor  enthusiasm  on  the  other;  but 
offers  to  prove  what  he  says,  but  desires  not  his  arguments 
to  be  examined  by  reason,  upon  pretence  that  he  urges 
3criptttre ;  that  is,  in  effect,  he  must  interpret  it ;  but  your 
reason  shall  not  be  judge  whether  he  says  right  or  wrong: 
for  if  you  judge  his  interpretation,  he  says  you  judge  of  his 
argument,  and  make  reason  umpire  in  questions  of  faith :  and 
thus  his  sect  is  continued,  and  the  systems  of  divinity  rely 
upon  a  certain  number  of  propositions  from  generation  to 
generation^  and  the  scholar  shall  be  no  wiser  than  his  master 
for  ever;  because  he  is  taught  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  his 
master  by  his  mastef^s  arguments,  and  by  no  other.  In  effect, 
they  all  agree  in  this,  they  would  rule  all  the  world  by  reli- 
gion, and  they  would  have  nobody  wiser  than  themselves, 
but  be  fools  and  slaves,  till  their  turn  come  to  use  others  as 
bad  as  they  have  been  used  themselves :  and  therefore,  as  the 
wolves  offered  peace  to  the  sheep  upon  condition  they  would 
put  away  their  dogs ;  so  do  these  men  allow  us  to  be  Chris-* 
ttana  and  dieciplee,  if  we  will  lay  aside  our  reason,  which  is 
that  guard  of  our  souls^  whereby  alone  we  can  be  defended 
against  their  tyrannies  and  pretensions. 

20.  That  I  may  therefore,  speak  close  to  the  inquiry,  I  pre^ 
mise  these  considerations  ; 

(L)  It  is  a  weak  and  a  trifling  principle,  which  supposes 
fidth  and  reason  to  be  opposite :  for  faith  is  but  one  way,  by 
which  our  reason  is  instructed,  and  acquires  the  proper  no<- 
tices  of  things.  For  our  reason  or  understanding  appre<r 
hends  thin^  three  several  ways  :  the  first  is  called  voviffif,  or 
the  *  first  notices '  of  things  abstract,  of  principles  and  the 
*  primo  intelligibilia;'  such  as  are.  The  whole  is  greater  than; 
the  half  of  the  whole ;— Good  is  to  be  chosen; — God  is  to 
be  loved :— -^Nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time  ;-^ . 
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for  these  are  objects  of  the  simple  understanding,  congenite 
notices,  concreated  with  the  understanding.  The  second  is 
called  hatvwidif,  or  '  discourse/  that  is,  such  consequents  and 
emanations  which  the  understanding  draws  from  her  first 
principles.  And  the  third  is  vians,  that  is,  such  things 
which  the  understanding  assents  to  upon  the  report,  testi- 
mony, and  affirmation,  of  others,  viz.,  by  arguments  extrinsi- 
cal to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  by  collateral  and  indirect 
principles.  For  example,  I  naturaUy  know  that  an  idol  or  a 
false  god  is  nothing;  that  is  vovjerir,  or  the  act  of  abstract 
and  immaterial  reason.  From  hence  I  infer,  that  an  idol  is 
not  to  be  worshipped :  this  my  reason  knows  by  SiavooQ^rir,  or 
illation  and  inference,  from  the  first  principle.  But  therefore^ 
that  all  monuments  of  idolatry  are  to  be  destroyed,  was 
known  to  the  Jews  by  griVrir,  for  it  was  not  primely  known, 
nor  by  the  direct  force  of  any  thing  that  was  primely  Juiown ; 
but  I  know  it  from  God  by  the  testimony  of  Moses,  into  the 
notice  of  which  I  am  brought  by  collateral  arguments,  by 
ti*adition,  by  miracle,  by  voices  from  heaven,  and  the  like. 

21.  (2.)  These  three  ways  of  knowing,  are  in  all  faculties 
sacred  and  profane :  for  faith  and  reason  do  not  divide  theo- 
logy and  philosophy,  but  in  eveiy  science  reason  hath  notices 
all  these  ways.  For  in  natural  philosophy  there  are  prime 
principles,  and  there  are  conclusions  drawn  from  thence,  and 
propositions  which  we  believe  from  the  authority  of  Plato,  or 
Socrates,  or  Aristotle;  and  so  it  is  in  theology;  for  every 
thing  in  Scripture  is  not,  in  the  divided  sense,  a  matter  of 
faith :  that  the  sun  is  to  rule  the  day,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
to  govern  the  night,  I  see  and  feel ;  that  God  is  good,  that  he 
is  one,  are  prime  principles  ;  that  nothing  but  good  is  to  be 
spoken  of  this  good  God,  reason  draws  by  a  itayonaif  or  dis- 
course and  illation :  but  that  this  good  God  will  chastise  his 
sons  and  servants,  and  that  afflictions  sent  upon  us  are  the 
issues  of  his  goodness^  or  that  this  one  God  is  also  three 
in  person,  this  is  known  by  ^iVrtr,  or  by  belief;  for  it  is  not 
a  prime  truth,  nor  yet  naturally  inferred  from  a  prime  truth, 
but  told  by  God,  and  therefore  is  an  object  of  faith ;  reason 
knows  it  by  testimony,  and  by  indirect  and  collateral  proba- 
tions. 

22r  (3.)  Reason  knows  all  things  as  they  are  to  be  known, 
and  enters  into  its  notices  by  instruments  fitted  to  thena* 
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ture  of  things.  Our  stock  of  principles  is  more  limited  than 
our  stock  of  ^ords;  and  as  there  are  more  things  than 
words,  so  there  are  more  ways  of  knowing  than  by  princi- 
ples direct  and  natural.  Now  as  God  teaches  us  many 
things  by  natural  principles,  many  by  experience^  many  at 
'first,  many  more  in  time;  some  by  the  rules  of  one  faculty, 
some  by  the  rules  of  another;  so  there  are  some  things 
which  descend  upon  us  immediately  from  heaven,  and 
they  communicate  with  no  principle,  with  no  matter,  with 
no  conclusion  here  below.  Now  as  in  tlie  other  things  we 
must  come  to  notices  of  things,  by  deriving  them  from 
their  proper  fountains ;  so  must  we  do  in  these.  He  that 
should  go  to  revelation  to  prove  that  nine  and  nine  make 
eighteen,  would  be  a  fool ;  and  he  would  be  no  less,  that 
goes  about  to  prove  a  trinity  ofpereons  by  natural  rea« 
son*  Every  thing  must  be  derived  from  its  own  fountain. 
But  because  these  things,  which  are  derivatives  from  heaven^ 
and  communicate  not  at  all  with  principles  of  philosophy 
or  geometry,  yet  have  their  proper  fountains,  and  these 
fountains  are  too  high  for  us  to  search  into  their  bottom, 
we  must  plainly  take  all  emanations  from  them,  just  as  they 
descend.  For  in  this  case,  all  that  is  to  be  done,  is  to  in- 
quire from  whence  they  come.  If  they  come  from  natural 
principles,  I  search  for  them  by  direct  arguments :  if  they 
come  from  higher,  I  search  for  them  by  indirect  arguments ; 
that  is,  I  inquire  only  for  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  come 
thence  or  no.  But  here  my  reason  is  set  on  work;  first,  I 
inquire  into  the  testimony  or  ways  of  probation,  if  they  be 
worth  believing  in  what  they  say,  my  reason  sucks  it  in.  As 
if  I  be  told  that  God  said, '  There  are  three  and  one  in  heaven,' 
I  ask,  Who  said  it  ?  Is  he  credible  ?  Why  ?  If  I  find  that 
all  things  satisfy  my  reason,  I  believe  him  saying  that  God 
said  so ;  and  then  v/errif  or  faitli  enters.  I  believe  the  thing 
also,  not  because  I  can  prove  it  directly,  for  I  cannot, — but  I 
can  prove  it  indirectly ;  testimony  and  authority  are  my  ar- 
gument, and  that  is  sufficient.  The  apostles  entered  into 
much  of  their  faith  by  their  senses,  they  saw  many  articles 
of  their  creed;  but  as  they  which  saw  and  believed  were 
blessed,  so  they  which  see  not,  but  are  argued  and  disputed 
into  their  faith,  and  believe  what  they  find  reasonable  to 
believe,  shall  have  the  reward  of  their  faith,  while  they 
wisely  follow  their  reason. 
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23.  (4.)  Now  in  all  this,  here  is  no  difference  in  my  rea^ 
goD;  saye  that  as  it  does  not  prove  a  geometrical  proposition 
by  moral  philosophy,  so  neither  does  it  prove  a  revelation  by 
a  natural  argument,  bat  into  one  and  the  other  it  enters  by 
principles  proper  to  the  inquisition;  and  faith  and  reason 
are  not  opposed  at  all.  Faith  and  natural  reason  are  several 
things,  and  arithmetical  and  moral  reasons  are  as  differing, 
but  it  is  reason  that  carries  me  to  objects  of  faith,  and  faith 
»  my  reason  so  disposed,  so  used,  so  instructed. 

The  Result  of  these  Propositions  is  this  one : 

24.  That  into  the  greatest  mysteriousness  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  the  deepest  articles  of  faith,  we  enter  by  our  rea- 
son :  not  that  we  can  prove  every  one  of  them  by  natural 
reason :  for  to  say  that,  were  as  vain,  as  to  say  we  ought  to 
prove  them  by  arithmetic  or  rules  of  music ;  but  whosoever 
believes  wisely  and  not  by  chance,  enters  into  his  faith  by 
the  hand  of  reason;  that  is,  he  hath  causes  and  reasons 
why  he  believes.  He  indeed  that  hath  reasons  insufBdent 
and  incompetent,  believes  indeed  not  wisely,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  does  it;  but  he  that  haih  none,  does  not 
believe  at  all:  for  the  understanding  is  a  rational  faculty, 
and  therefore  every  act  of  the  understanding  is  an  act  of 
the  rational  faculty,  and  that  is  an  act  of  reason ;  as  vision 
is  of  the  visive  faculty :  and  faith,  which  is  an  act  or  habit  of 
the  understanding  consenting  to  certain  propositions  for  the 
authority  of  the  speaker,  is  also  as  much  an  act  of  reason, 
as  to  discourse  in  a  proposition  of  Aristotle.  For  faith,  as- 
senting  to  a  proposition  for  a  reason  drawn  *  k  testimonio,^ 
is  as  very  a  discourse,  as  to  assent  to  a  proposition  for  a  rea- 
son drawn  from  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  not  less  an  act 
of  reason,  because  it  uses  another  topic.  And  all  this  is 
plain  and  certain,  when  we  discourse  of  faith  formally  in 
its  proper  and  natural  capacity,  that  is,  as  it  is  a  reception  of 
propositions  *  k  testimonio.' 

'  25.  Indeed  if  we  consider  faith  as  it  is  a  habit  infused 
by  God,  and  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  so  there  is  something 
more  in  it  than  thus :  for  so,  faith  is  a  vital  principle,  a  ma- 
gazine of  secret  truths,  which  we  could  never  have  found  out 
by  natural  reason,  that  is,  by  all  that  reason  which  is  born 
with  us,  and  by  -all  that  reason  that  grows  with  us,  and  by 
all  secular  experiences  and  conversations  with  the  world; 
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but  of  such  things  which  God  only  teaches^  by  way6  snper* 
natural  and  diyine. 

^6.  Now  here  is  the  close  and  secret  of  the  ^question, 
whether  or  no  hith,  in  this  sense,  and  materially  taken,  be 
contrary  to  our  worldly  or  natural  reason,-^or  whether  is  any 
or  all  the  propositions  of  faith  to  be  exacted,  interpreted^ 
and  understood,  according  to  this  reason  materially  taken  f 
that  is,  are  not  our  reasons,  which  we  rightly  follow  in  na* 
tural  philosophy,  in  metaphysics,  in  other  arts  and  sciences^ 
sometimes  contrary  to  faith  ?  and  if  they  be,  whether  shall 
be  followed?  Or  can  it,  in  any  sense,  be  an  article  of  faith,  if 
it  be  contrary  to  right  reason  ?  I  answer  to  this  by  several 
propositions. 

27.  (1.)  Right  reason  (meaning  our  right  reason,  or  hu-^ 
man  reason)  is  not  the  affirmative  or  positive  measure  of 
things  divine,  or  of  articles  and  mysteries  of  faith ;  and  the 
reasons  are  plain:  1.  Because  many  of  them  depend  upon 
the  free  will  of  God ;  for  which,  till  he  gives  us  reasons,  we 
are  to  be  still  and  silent,  admiring  the  secret,  and  adoring 
the  wisdom,  and  expecting  till  the  curtain  be  drawn,  or  till 
Elias  come  and  tell  us  all  things.  But  he, — that  will  inquire 
and  pry  into  the  reason  of  the  mystery,  and  because  he  cah<« 
hot  perceive  it,  will  disbelieve  the  thing,  or  undervalue  it; 
and  say  it  is  not  at  all,  because  he  does  not  understand  the 
reason  of  it,  and  why  it  should  be  so,-*-may  as  well  say,  that 
his  prince  does  not  raise  an  army  in  time  of  peace,  because 
he  does  not  know  a  reason  why  he  should^  or  that  God 
never  did  suffer  a  brave  prince  to  die  ignobly,  because  it  was 
a  thousand  pities  he  should.  There  is  a  *  ragione  di  stato,' 
and  a  '  ragioiie  di  regno,*  and  a  'ragione  di  cielo/  after  which 
none  but  .fools  will  inquire,  and  none  but  the  humble  shall 
ever  find. 

28.  Who  can  tell  why  the  devil,  who  is  a  wise  and  intel- 
ligent creatare>  should  so  spitefully,  and  for  no  end  but  for 
mischief,  t^mpt  so  many  souk  to  ruin,  when  he  knows  it  can 
do  him  no  "good,  no  pleasure,  but  fantastic  ?  or  who  can  tell 
why  he  should  be  delighted  in  a  pleasure  that  can  be  nothing 
but  fantastic,  when  he  knows  things  by  intuition,  not  by  phan- 
tasm, and  hath  no  low  conceit  of  things  as  we  have  ?  or  why 
he  should  do  so  many  things  against  God,  whom  he  knows  he 
cannot  hurt, — and  against  souls,  whose  ruin  cannot  add  one 
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momeut  of  pleasure  to  bim  ?  and  if  it  makes  any  change,  it 
is  infinitely  to  the  worse  :  that  these  things  are  so,  our  reli- 
gion tells  us ;  but  our  reason  cannot  reach  why  it  is  so,  or 
how.  Whose  reason  can  give  an  account  why,  or  understand 
it  to  be  reasonable,  that  God  should  permit  evil  for  good 
ends,  when  he  hates  that  evil,  and  can  produce  that  good 
without  that  evil  i  and  yet  that  he  does  so  we  are  taught  by 
our  religion^  Whose  reason  can  make  it  intelligible,  diat 
God  who  delights  not  m  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  he  and 
his  Christ,  and  all  their  angels,  rejoice  infinitely  in  the  salva- 
tion of  a  sinner,  yet  that  he  should  not  cause  that  every 
sinner  should  be  saved,  working  iu  him  a  mighty  and  a 
prevailing  grace,  without  which  grace  he  shall  not  in  the 
event  of  things  be  saved,  and  yet  this  grace  is  wholly  his  ovm 
production  ? 

—  Omnipotens  hominem  cum  gratia  salvat^ 
Ipsa  suum  coDsumxnat  opus^  cui  tempus  agendi 
Semper  adest  quie  gesta  relit ;  non  moribus  ilU 
Fit  mora,  non  causis  anceps  suspenditur  ullisS 

Why  does  not  he  work  in  us  all  to  will  and  to  do,  not  only  that 
we  can  will,  but  that  we  shall  will?  for  if  the  actual  willing 
be  any  thing,  it  is  liis  creation ;  we  can  create  nothing,  we 
cannot  will  unless  he  effect  it  in  us :  and  why  he  does  not  do 
that  which  so  well  pleases  him,  and  for  the  want  of  the  doing 
of  which  he  is  so  displeased,  and  yet  he  alone  is  to  do  it 
some  way  or  other ;  human  reason  cannot  give  a  wise  or  a 
probable  account. 

Nam  prius  immites  populos  urbesque  rebelles, 
'                          y  incente  obstantes  animos  pietate,  subegit ; 
Non  hoc  consilio  tantum  hortatuque  benigno 
Suadens  atque  docens,  quasi  nonnam  legis  habeket 
Gratia,  sed  mutans  intus  mentem  atque  reformans» 
Vasque  novum  ex  fracto  fingens,  virtute  creandi. 
Non  istud  monitus  legis,  non  verba  prophetse^ 
Non  prsestata  sibi  prsestat  natura,  sed  unus 
Quod  fecit  reficit.    Percurrat  Apostolus  orbem, 
Prsedicet,  hortetur,  plantet,  riget,  increpet,  instet> 
Quaque  viam  verbo  reseratam  invenerit,  intiet; 
Ut  tamen  his  studiis  auditor  promoveatur, 
Non  doctor  neque  discipulus,  sed  gratia  sola 
Efficit b 

Where  is  the  wise  discourser,  that  can  tell  how  it  can  be,  that 

*  Prosper,  c.  15.  de  Ingrat.  »>  Prosp.  de  Prspdest.  55.  cap.  8, 
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God  foreknows  certainly  what  I  should  do  ten  years  hence, 
and  yet  it  is  free  to  me  at  that  time,  to  will  or  not  to  will,  to 
do  or  not  to  do,  that  thing  ?  Where  is  the  discerning  searcher 
of  secrets,  that  can  give  the  reason  why  God  should  deter- 
mine, for  so  many  ages  before,  that  Judas  should  betray 
Christ,  ^md  yet  that  God  should  kill  him  eternally  for  effect* 
ing  the  divine  purpose,  and  foredetermined  counsel  ?  Well 
may  we  wonder  that  God  should  wash  a  soul  with  water,  and 
wiUi  bread  and  wine  nourish  us  up  to  immortality^  and  make 
real  impresses  upon  our  spirits  by  the  blood  of  the  vine^  and 
the  kidneys  of  wheat ;  but  who  can  tell  why  he  should  choose 
such  mean  instruments  to  effect  such  glorious  promises? 
since  even  the  greatest  things  of  this  world  had  not  been 
disproportionable  instruments  to  such  effects,  nor  yet  too 
great  for  our  understanding ;  and  that  we  are  fain  to  stoop  to 
taoake  these  mean  elements  be  even  with  our  faith,  and  with 
our  understauding.  Who  can  divine,  and  give  us  the  cause, 
or  understand  the  reason,  why  God  should  give  us  so  great 
rewards  for  such  nothings,  and  yet  damn  men  for  such  insig- 
nificant mischiefs,  for  thoughts,  for  words,  for  secret  wishes, 
that  effect  no  evil  abroad,  but  only  might  have  done,  or,  it 
may  be,  were  resolved  to  be  inactive :  for  if  the  goodness  of 
God  be  so  overflowing  in  some  cases,  we  in  our  reason 
should  not  expect,  that  in  such  a  great  goodness  there  should 
be  so  great  an  aptness  to  destroy  men  greatly  for  little  things : 
and  if  all  mankind  should  join  in  search,  it  could  never 
be  told,  why  God  should  adjudge  the  heathen  or  the  Israelites 
to  an  eternal  hell,  of  which  he  never  gave  them  warning,  nor 
created  fears  great  enough,  to  produce  caution  equal  to  their 
danger ;  and  who  can  give  a  reason,  why,  for  temporal  and 
transient  actions  of  sin,  the  world  is  to  expect  never-ceasing 
torments  in  hell  to  eternal  ages  i  That  these  things  are  thus, 
we  are  taught  in  Scripture,  but  here  our  reason  is  not  in- 
structed to  tell  why  or  how ;  and  therefore  our  reason  is  not 
the  positive  measure  of  mysteries,  and  we  must  believe  what 
we  cannot  understand. 

29.  Thus  they  are  to  be  blamed,  who  make  intricacies 
and  circles  in  mysterious  articles,  because  they  cannot  wade 
through' them;  it  is  not  to  be  understood  why  God  should 
send  his  only  Son  from  his  bosom  to  redeem  us,  to  pay  our 
price ;  nor  to  be  told  why  God  should  exact  a  price  of  him- 
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fielf  fof  his  own  creature  ♦  not*  to  be  made  teteWigible  to  us,* 
why  he  who  loved  us  so  well,  as  to  send  his  Son  to  save  ns, 
should  at  the  same  time  so  hate  us,  as  to  resolve  to  damn  us, 
unless  his  Son  should  come  and  save  us.  But  the  Soctnians, 
who  conclude  that  this  was  not  thus,  because  they  know  not 
how  it  can  be  thus,  are  highly  to  be  reproved  for  their  excess 
in  the  inquiries  of  reason,  not  where  she  is  a  competent-judge, 
but  where  she  is  not  competently  instructed  ;  and  that  is  the 
Isiecond  reason. 

SO.  (2.)  The  reason  of  man  is  a  right  judge  always  when 
she  is  truly  informed ;  but  in  many  things  she  knows  nothing 
but  the  face  of  the  article ;  the  mysteries  of  faith  are-  often- 
times like  cherubims'  heads  placed  over  the  propitiatory, 
where  you  may  see  a  clear  and  a  bright  face  and  golden 
wings,  but  there  is  no  body  to  be  handled ;  there  is  light  and 
splendour  upon  the  brow,  but  you  may  not  ^rasp  it;  and 
though  you  see  the  revelation  oleisir,  and  the  article  plain,  yet 
the  reason  of  it  we  cannot  see  at  all ;  that  is,  the  whole  know« 
ledge  which  we  can  have  here,  is  dark  and  obscure ;  **  We 
see  As  in  a  glass  darkly,"  saith  St.  Paul ;  that  is,  we  can  see 
what,  but  not  why ;  and  what  we  do  see,  is  the  least  part  of 
that  which  does  not  appear ;  but  in  these  cases  our  under- 
standing is  to  submit,  and  wholly  to  be  obedient^  but  not  to 
inquire  further.  **  Delicata  est  ilia  obedientia,  quae  causas 
quaerit."  If  the  understanding  will  not  consent  to  a  revela^ 
tiori,  until  it  see  a  reason  of  the  proposition,  it  does  not  obey 
at  all,  for  it  will  not  submit,  till  it  cannot  choose.  In  these 
cases,  reason  and  religion  are  like  Leah  and  Rachel .  reason 
is  fruitful  indeed,  and  brings  forth  the  first-bom,  but  she  is 
blear-eyed,  and  oftentimes  knows  not  the  secrets  of  her  Lord; 
but  Rachel  produces  two  children,  faith  and  piety,  and  obe- 
dience is  midwife  to  them  both,  and  modesty  is  the  nurse. 

31.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  we  cannot  safely  con- 
clude thus,  '  This  is  agreeable  to  right  reason,  therefore  this 
is  so  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  counsel  of  God  f  not  that  one 
reason  can  be  against  another,  when  all  things  are  equaF, 
but  that  the  state  of  things  and  of  discourses  is  imperfect ; 
and  though  it  be  right  reason  in  such  a  constitution  of 
ufFairs,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  others :  that  a  man  may  repel 
force  by  force,  is  right  reason,  and  a  natural  right,  but 
yet  it  follows  not j    that  it  can  be  lawful   for  -  a    private 
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Christian  to  do  it,  cnr  that  Christ  hath  not  fdrtudden  tts  to 
ftirike  him  that  strikes  us.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is 
this ;  In  nature  it  is  just  that  it  be  so,  because  we  are  per^ 
mitted  only  to  nature's  provisions,  and  she  hath  made  us 
equal,  and  the  oondition  of  all  mcsi  indifferent ;  and  there* 
fore  we  have  the  same  power  over  another,  that  he  hath  orev 
us ;  besides,  we  will  do  it  naturally :  and  till  a  law  forbade  it, 
it  could  not  be  amiss,  and  there  was  no  reason  in  nature  to 
restrain  it,  but  much  to  warrant  it.  But  since  the  law  of  Grod 
hath  forbidden  it,  he  hath  made  other  provisions  for  our 
indemnity,  and  where  he  permits  us  to  be  defenceless  (as  in 
pases  of  martyrdom  and  the  like),  he  hath  promised  a  reward 
to  make  infinite  amends :  so  that  *  we  may  repel  force  by 
foree,^  says  nature :  *  we  may  not,'  says  Christ,  and  yet  they 
are  not  two  contradictory  propositions.  For  nature  says  we 
may,  when  otherwise  we  have  no  security,  and  no  reward 
for  suffering;  but  Christ  hath  given  both  the  defence  of 
laws  and  authority,  and  the  reward  of  heaven,  and  therefore 
in  this  case  it  is  reasonable.  And  thus  we  cannot  conclude. 
This  man  is  a  wicked  man  because  he  is  afflicted,  or  bis  cause 
is  evil  because  it  does  not  thrive ;  although  it  be  right  rea- 
fSK>n,  that  good  men  ought  to  be  happy  and  prosperous ;  he^ 
cause  although  reason  says  right  in  it,  yet  no  reason  can 
wisely  conclude,  that  therefore  so  it  should  be  in  this  worid, 
when  feith  and  reason  too  tell  us  it  may  be  better  hereaftei'. 
The  result  is  this,«i-every  thing  that  is  above  our  understand- 
ing, is  not  therefore  to  be  suspected  or  disbelieved ;  neithet 
is  any  thing  to  be  admitted  that  is  against  Scripture,,  though 
it  be  agreeable  to  right  reason,  until  all  information  is  brouglit 
in,  by  which  the  sentence  is  to  be  made. 

32.  For  as  it  happens  in  dreams  and  madness,  where  the 
argument  is  good,  and  the  discourse  reasonable  oftentimes; 
but  because  it  is  inferred  from  week  phantasms,  and  trifling 
land  imperleet  notices  of  things,  and  obscure  apprehensions,, 
therefore  it  is  not  only  desultorious  and  light,  but  insignifi- 
cant, and  far  from  ministering  to  knowledge :  so  it  is  in  out 
>Yeason  as  to  matters  of  religion,  it  argues  well  and  wisely, 
but  because  it  is  from  trifling,  or  false,  or  uncertain  prinei* 
^les,  and  unsure  information,  it  oftentimes  is  but  a  witty  no*- 
4hing.  Reason  is  an  excellent  limbec,  and  will  extract  rare 
•quititessences,  but  if  you  put  in  nothing  but  mushrooms,  or 
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eggshells,  or  the  juice  of  coloquintida,  or  thefiliihy  gingran^ 
you  must  expect  productions  accordingly,  useless  or  unplea^ 
sant^  dangerous  or  damnable. 

33.  (3.)  Although  right  reason  is  not  the  positive  and  af- 
firmative measure  of  any  article,  yet  it  is  the  negative  mea- 
sure  of  every  one.  So  that,  whatsoever  is  contradictory  to 
right  reason,  is  at  no  hand  to  be  admitted  as  a  mystery  of 
faith ;  and  this  is  certain  upon  an  infinite  account : 

34.  {!.)  Because  nothing  can  be  true  and  false  at  the  same 
time ;  otherwise  it  would  follow  that  there  could  be  two  truths 
contrary  to  each  other  :  for  if  the  affirmative  be  true^  and  the 
negative  true  too ;  then  the  affirmative  is  true  and  is  not  true, 
which  were  a  perfect  contradiction,  and  we  were  bound  to 
believe  a  lie,  and  hate  a  truth :  and  yet.  at  the  same  time^ 
obey  what  we  hate,  and  consent  to  what  we  disbelieve  ;  no 
man  can  serve  two  such  masters. 

35.  (2.)  Out  of  truth  nothing  can  follow  but  truth ;  what- 
soever therefore  is  truth,  this  is  therefore  safe  to  be  followed, 
because  no  error  can  be  the  product  of  it.  It  follows  there- 
fore, that  by  believing  one  truth,  no  man  can  be  tied  to  dis- 
believe another.  Whatsoever  therefore  is  contrary  to  right 
reason,  or  to  a  certain  truth  in  any  faculty,  cannot  be  a  truth, 
for  one  truth  is  not  contrary  to  another :  if  therefore  any  pro- 
position be  said  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  con- 
fessed to  be  against  right  reason,  it  is  certainly  not  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  because  it  cannot  be  true,  and  yet  be  against 
what  is  true* 

36.  (3.)  All  truths  are  emanations  and  derivatives  from 
God ;  and  therefore  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  any  truth,  in 
any  faculty  whatsoever,  is  against  the  truth  of  God,  and  God 
cannot  be  contrary  to  himself:  for  as  God  is  one,  so  truth  is 
one  ;  for  truth  is  God's  eldest  daughter,  and  so  like  himself, 
that  God  may  as  well  be  multiplied,  as  abstracted  truth. 

37.  (4.)  And  for  this  reason  God  does  not  only  prove  our 
religion,  and  Jesus  Christ  prove  his  mission,  by  miracles,  by 
holiness,  by  verification  of  prophecies,  and  predictions  of 
future  contingencies,  and  voices  from  heaven,  and  apparition 
of  angels,  and  resurrection  from  the  grave,  and  fulfilling  all 
that  was  said  of  him  by  the  prophets,  that  our  faith  might 
enter  into  us  by  discourse,  and  dwell  by  love,  and  be  nursed 
and  supported  by  reason :  but  also  God  is  pleased  to  verify  his 
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own  proceedings,  and  his  own  propositions,  by  discourses 
merely  like  ours,  when  we  speak  according  to  right  reason. 
Thus  God  convinces^  the  peevish  people  that  spake  evil  of 
him,  by  arguing  concerning  the  justice  of  his  ways,  and  ex« 
poses  his  proceedings  to  be  argued  by  the  same  measures  and 
proportions  by  which  he  judges  us,  and  we  judge  one  another. 
'    3S.  (5.)  For  indeed  how  can  it  be  possibly  otherwise ;  how 
can  wie  confess  God  to  be  just  if  we  understand  it' not  f  but 
how  can  we  understand  him  so,  but  by  the  measures  of  justice  ? 
and  how  shall  we  know  that,  if  there  be  two  justices,  one  that 
we.  know,  and  one  that  we  know  not,  one  contrary  to  another  t 
if  they  be  contrary,  they  are  not  justice ;  for  justice  can  be  no 
more  opposed  by  justice,  than  truth  to  truth :  if  they  be  not 
contrary,  then  that  which  we  understand  to  be  just  in  us,  is  just 
in  God,  and  that  which  is  just  once,  is  just  for  ever  in  the  same 
case  and  circumstances :  and  indeed  how  is  it  that  we  are, 
in  all  things  of  excellency  and  virtue,  to  be  like  God,  and  to 
be  meek  like  Christ,  *  to  be  humble  as  he  is  humble,*  and  to 
5  be  pure. like  God,'  to  be  just  after  his  example,  to  be  f  mer- 
ciful as  our  heavenly  Father  is  merciful  V  If  there  is  but  one 
mercy,  and  one  justice,  and  one  meekness,  then  the  measure 
of  these,  and  the  reason,  is  eternally  the  same.     If  there  be 
two,  either  they  are  not  essential  to  God,  or  else  not  imitable 
by  us :  and  then  how  can  we  glorify  God,  and  speak  honour 
of  his  name,  and  exalt  his  justice,  and  magnify  his  truth,  and 
sincerity,  and  simplicity,  if  truth,  and  simplicity,  and  justice, 
and  mercy,  in  him,  are  not  that  thing  which  we  understand, 
and  which  we  are  to  imitate  ?  To  give  an  example :  I  have 
promised  to  give  my  friend  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  calends 
of  March :  the  day  comes,  and  he  expects  the  donative ;  but 
I  send  him  answer,  that  I  did  promise  so  by  an  open  pro- 
mise  and  signification,  and  I  had  an  inclination  to  do  so; 
but  I  have  also  a  secret  will  to  keep  my  money,  and  instead 
of  that  to  ^ive  him  a  hundred  blows  upon  his  back :  if  he  re- 
proaches me  for  an  unjust  and  a  false  person ;  I  have  nothing 
to  answer,  for  I  believe  he  would  hardly  take  it  for  good  pay- 
ment to.  be  answered  with  a  distinction,  and  told,  I  have 
two  wills,  an  open,  and  a  secret  will,  and  they  are  contrary  to 
each  other :  he  would  tell  me  that  I  were  a  false  person  for 
having  two  wills,  and  those  two  wills  were  indeed  but  one» 

c  Isa*  i.  18.  V.  8.  Ezek.  zviii.  85. 
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nothing  but  a  will  to  deceive  and  abuse  him.  Now  this  is  rea^ 
son,  right  reason^  the  reason  of  all  the  world*  the  measure  of 
all  mankind,  the  measure  that  God  hath  given  us  to  under- 
stand, and  to  walk,  to  live,  and  to  practise,  by*  And  we  can* 
kiot  understand  what  is  meant  by  hypocrisy,  anddissemblingp 
if  to  speak  one  thing  and  not  to  mean  it,  be  not  that  hy* 
pocrisy.  Now  put  the  case,  Qod  should  call  us  to  give  him 
the  glory  of  his  justice  and  sincerity,  of  the  truth  of  his  pro 
mises,  and  the  equity  of  his  ways,  and  should  tell  us,  &at  we 
perish  by  our  own  fault,  and  if  we  will  die,  it  is  because  we 
will  die,  not  because  we  must ;  because  we  choose  it,  not 
because  he  forces  us  ;  for  he  calls  us,  and  offers  us  life  and 
salvation,  and  gives  us  powers,  and  time,  and  advantages, 
and  desires  it  really,  and  endeavours  it  passionately,  and 
effects  it  materially,  so  far  as  it  concerns  bis  portion :  this 
is  a  certain  evidence  of  his  truth  and  justice ;  but  if  we 
can  reply,  and  say,  It  is  true,  O  God,  that  thou  dost  call  un, 
but  dost  never  intend  we  should  come;  that  thy  open 
will  is  loving  and  plausible,  but  thy  secret  will  is  cruel,  de- 
cretory, and  destructive,  to  us,  whom  thou  hast  reprobated ; 
that  thy  open  will  is  ineffective,  but  thy  secret  will  only  is 
operative,  and  productive  of  a  material  event,  and  therefore 
although  we  are  taught  to  say,  ''  Thou  art  just,  and  true  in 
aU  thy  sajrings,^  yet  certainly  it  is  not  that  justice  which 
thou  hast  commanded  us  to  imitate  and  practise,  it  is  not 
tiiat  sincerity  which  we  can  safely  use  to  one  another,  and 
therefore  either  we  men  are  not  just  when  we  think  we 
are;  or  else  thou  art  not  just  who  doest  and  speakest  cou" 
trary  things,  cr  else  there  are  two  contrary  things  which  may 
be  called  justice* 

39.  For  let  it  be  considered  as  to  (he  present  instance; 
God  cannot  have  two  wills,  it  is  against  the  unity  of  God^ 
and  the  mmplicity  of  God.  If  there  were  two  divine  wills, 
there  were  two  Gods ;  and  if  it  be  one  will,  then  it  cannot, 
at  the  same  time,  will  contrary  things ;  and  if  it  does  not^ 
then  when  God  says  one  thing,  and  yet  he  wills  it  not,  it  is 
because  he  only  wills  to  say  it,  and  not  to  do  it;  and  if  to 
say  this  thing  of  the  good,  the  just,  the  true,  the  righteous 
Judge  of  all  the  world  be  not  blasphemy,  I  know  not  what  is. 

40.  The  purpose  of  this  instance  is  to  exemplify,  that  in 
all  virtues  and  excellences  there  is  a  perfect  unity :  and 
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beoiiue  all  is  originally  and  essentially  in  God^  and  from  him 
derived  to  us,  and  all  our.  good,  our  mercy,  our  truth,  our  jus- 
tice, is  but  an  imitation  of  his,  it  follows  demonstratively, 
that  what  is  unjust  in  men,  and  what  is  falsehood  in  our  in- 
tercourses, is  dierefore  false  or  unjust,  because  it  is  contrary 
to  liie  eternal  pattern :  and  therefore  whatsoever  our  reason 
does  rightly  call  unjust,  or  hypocrisy,  or  falsehood,  must 
needs  be  infinitely  far  from  God;  and  those  propositions 
which  asperse  God  with  any  thing  of  this  nature,  are  so  far 
from  being  the  word  of  God,  or  an  article  of  faith,  or  a  mys- 
tery of  religion,  that  it  is  blasphemous  and  false,  hateful  to 
Ood  and  good  men* 

41.  In  these  tilings  there  is  the  greater  certainty,  because 
Ibere  is  the  less  variety  and  no  mystery ;  these  things  which 
in  God  we  adore  as  attributes,  being  the  lines  of  oiu:  duty, 
tiie  limits  and  scores  we  are  to  walk  by ;  therefore  as  our 
reason  is  here  best  instructed,  so  it  cannot  easily  be  deceived, 
and  we  can  better  tell  "what  is  right  reason  in  these  things, 
43ian  in  questions  not  so  immediately  relative  to  duty  and 
morality. 

42*  But  yet  tiiis  rule  also  holds  in  every  thing  where  rea- 
son is,  or  can  be,  right ;  but  with  some  little  difference  of 
expression,  but  generally  thus : 

43.  (1.)  Whatsoever  right  reason  says  cannot  be  done,  we 
canndt  pretend  from  Scripture,  that  it  belongs  to  God^s  at 
Bkightiness  to  do  it ;  it  is  no  part  of  the  divine  omnipotency, 
to  do  things  contradictory;  for  that  is  not  to  be  done 
which  is  not,  and  it  is  no  part  of  power  to  do  that  which  is 
not  an  act  or  effect  of  power.  Now  in  every  contradictory, 
one  part  is  a  nonentity,  a  nothing,  and  therefore  by  power 
cannot  be  produced ;  and  to  suppose  it  produdble,  or  possible 
to  be  effected  by  an  almighty  power,  is  to  suppose  an  al- 
mighty power  to  be  no  power,  or  to  do  that  idiich  is  not  the 
effect  of  power. 

44.  But  I  need  say  no  more  of  this,  for  all  men  grant  it, 
and  all  sects  and  varieties  of  Christians  endeavour  to  clear 
tibeir  articles  from  inferring  contradictions^  as  implicitly 
confessing,  that  it  cannot  be  true,  to  which  any  thing  that  is 
true,  is  contradictory.  Only  some  men  are  forced  by  their 
interest  and  opinions  to  say,  that  although  to  human  reason 
some  of  thar  articles  seem  to  have  in  them  contradictions^ 
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yet  it  is  the  defect  of  their  reason^  and  their  faith  is  the  more 
excellent,  by  how  much  reason  is  more  at  a  loss.  So  do  the 
Lutherans  about  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  Pa- 
pists about  transubstantiation,  and  the  Calvinists  about  ab- 
solute reprobation,  as  being  resolved  upon  the  propositions, 
though  heaven  and  earth  confute  them.  For  if  men  can  be 
safe  from  argument  with  such  a  little  artifice  as  this,  then  no 
error  can  be  confuted,  then  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  but 
may  be  maintained,  and  a  man's  reason  is  useless  in  inquiry 
and  in  probation ;  and  (which  is  to  me  very  Considerable)  no 
man  can,  in  any  article,  be  a  heretic,  or  sin  against  his  con- 
science. For  to  speak  against  the  words  of  Scripture,  is  not 
directly  against  our  conscience,  there  are  many  ways  to  es- 
cape, by  interpretation  or  authority ;  but  to  profess  an  article 
against  our  reason,  is  immediately  against  our  conscience ; 
for  reason  and  conscience  dwell  under  the  same  roof,  and  eat 
the  same  portions  of  meat,  and  drink  the  same  chalice  :  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  superinduced,  but  right  reasoii  is 
the  eternal  word  of  God ;  *<  The  kingdom  of  God,  that  is 
within  us  ;^  and  the  best  portions  of  Scripture,  even  the  law 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  in  moral  things  is  the  eternal  law  of 
nature,  is  written  in  our  hearts,  is  reason,  and  that  wisdom 
to  which  we  cannot  choose  but  assent ;  and  therefore  in  what- 
soever he  goes  against  his  reason,  he  must  needs  go  against 
his  conscience,  because  he  goes  against  that,  by  which  he 
supposes  God  did  intend  to  govern  him,  reason  not  having 
been  placed  in  us  as  a  snare  and  a  temptation,  but  as  a  Ught 
and  a  star  to  lead  us  by  day  and  night.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
men  maintain  absurd  propositions,  who  will  not  hear  great 
reason  against  them,  but  are  willing  to  take  excuses  and 
pretences  for  the  justification  of  them. 

45.  (2.)  This  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if  God  could  do 
nothing,  but  what  we  can  with  our  reason  comprehend  or 
know  how.  For  God  can  do  every  thing,  but  we  cannot 
uiiderstand  every  thing :  and  therefore  infinite  things  there 
are,  or  may  be,  which  our  reason  cannot  master ;  they  are 
above  our  understanding,  but  are  to  be  entertained  by  fidth. 
It  is  hot  to  be  said  or  believed,  that  God  can  do  what  right 
reason  says  cannot  be  :  but  it  must  be  said  and  believed  that 
God  can  do  those  things,  to  which  our  understanding  cannot, 
by  all  its  powers  ministered  here  below,  attain.    For  since 
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God  is  oinnipotent,  unless  we  were  omniscient^  we  could  not 
understand  eil  that  he  can  do.;  but  although  we  know  but 
little,  yet  we  know  some  propositions  which  are  truths  taught 
us  by  God,  and  they  are  the  measures  whereby  we  are  to 
speak  and  believe  concerning  the  works  of  God. 

46.  For  it  is  to  be  considered,  whatsoever  is  above  our  un- 
derstanding, is  not  against  it:  *  supra'  and  ^  secundum'  may 
consist  together  in  several  degrees :  thus  we  understand  the 
divine  power  of  working  miracles,  and  we  believe  and  know 
God  hath  done  many :  and  although  we  know  not  how  our 
dead  bones  shall  live  again,  yet  our  reason  tells  us,  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  God  to  effect  it ;  and  therefore  our  faith 
need  not  be  troubled  to  believe  it.  But  if  a  thing  be  against 
our  understanding,  it  is  against  the  work  of  God,  and  against 
a  truth  of  God,  and  therefore  is  no  part,  and  it  can  be  no 
effect  of  the  divine  power:  many  things  in  nature  are  above 
our  understanding,  and  no  wonder  if  many  things  in  grace 
are  so  too ;  **  The  peace  of  God  passieth  dl  understanding," 
yet  we  feel  something  of  it,  and  hope  for  more,  and.  long  for 
all,  and  believe  what  we  yet  cannot  perceive.  But  I  con- 
sider further : 

47.  There  are  some  things  in  reason  which  are  certainly 
true^  and  some  things  which  reason  does  infallibly  condemn : 
our  blessed  Saviour's  argument  was  certain,  '^  A  spirit  hath 
not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  perceive  me  to  have :"  therefore  I 
am  no  spirit :  and  St.  John's  argument  was  certain,  '^  That 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  heard  with  our  ears, 
and  which  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of  life,  that 
we  preach,"  that  is,  we  are  to  believe  what  we  see  and  hear 
and  feel ;  and  as  this  is  true  in  the  whole  religion,  so  it  is 
true  in  every  article  of  it.  If  right  sense  and  right  reason 
tell  us  clearly,  that  is,  tell  us  so  that  there  is  no  absurdness, 
or  contradiction,  or  unreasonableness,  in  it,  we  are  to  believe 
it,  as  we  are  to  believe  God ;  and  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
should  tell  us  any  thing  against  these  propositions,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  we  would  reject  him.  Now  if  we  inquire  what 
things  are  certainly  true  or  false  ;  I  must  answer,  that  in  the 
first  place  I  reckon  prime  principles  and  contradictions :  in 
the  next  place,  those  things  which  are  manifestly  absurd : 
but  if  it  be  asked  further,  which  things  are  manifestly  absurd, 
and  what  it  is  to  be  manifestly  absurd?  there  can  no  more 
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answer  be  gnren  io  ibis,  than  to  him  who  asks.  How  ahatt  I 
know  whether  I  am  in  light  or  in  darkiiiess?  If  therefore  it 
be  poBsibk  for  men  to  dote  in  such  things  as  thois^  thc& 
reason  is  useless  in  its  greatest  force  and  highest  powers : 
it  must  therefore  be  certain,  that  if  the  parts  of  a  coirtradic* 
tion  or  a  right  reason  be  put  in  bar  against  a  proposition,  it 
must  not  pretend  to  be  an  article  of  faith ;  and  to  pretend 
Ood's  omnipotency  against  it,  is  to  pretend  his  power  against 
his  truth*  Ood  can  deUver  us  from  onr  enemies,  when  to 
human  reason  it  seems  impossible,  that  is,  when  we  are  des« 
titute  of  all  natural  help,  and  proper  causes  and  probabiUtiea 
of  escape,  by  what  we  see  or  feel ;  that  is,  when  it  is  impo»* 
Sible  to  men,  it  may  be  possdble  with  Ood;  but  then  the 
faith  which  believes  that  God  can  do  it,  is  also  rery  right 
reason :  and  if  we  hope  he  will  do  it,  there  is  more  than  faitk 
in  it,  but  there  is  notbing  in  it  beyond  reason,  except  love  also 
be  there. 

48.  The  result  is  this:  (1.)  Our  reason  is  bdow  diany  of 
the  works,  and  below  all  the  power,  of  Ood,  and  therefore 
cannot  perceive  all  that  God  hath,  or  can,  or  will  do,  no 
more  than  an  owl  can  stare  upon  the  body  of  the  sun,  or  teU 
lis  what  strange  things  are  in  that  immense  globe  of  fire. 
But  when  any  thing  that  is  possible,  is  revealed,  reason  can 
consent ;  but  if  reason  cannot  consent  to  it  when  it  is  told  of 
it,  then  it  is  nothing,  it  hath  no  being,  it  hath  no  possibility; 
whatsoever  is  in  our  understanding,  is  in  being:  for  that 
which  is  not,  is  not  intelligible ;  zxiA  to  what  reason  cannot 
consent,  in  that  no  being  can  be  supposed. 

49.  (2.)  Not  only  what  is  impossible  to  reason,  is  possible  in 
faith,  but  if  any  thing  be  really  absurd  or  unreasonable,  that 
is,  against  some  truth,  in  which  human  reason  is  really  in- 
structed, that  is  a  sufficient  presumption  against  a  proposi- 
tion, that  it  cannot  be  an  article  of  faith.  For  even  this  very 
thing,  I  mean,  an  avoiding  of  an  absurdity,  or  an  inconve* 
nience,  is  the  only  measure  and  rule  of  interpreting  very 
many  places  of  Scripture.  For  why  does  not  every  Chris* 
tian  pull  out  his  right  eye,  or  cut  off  his  hand,  and  leg,  that 
he  might  enter  into  heaven  halt  and  blind  ?  why  do  not  we 
believe  that  Christ  is  a  door,  and  a  vine,  and  a  stoine,  since 
these  things  are  dogmatically. affirmed  in  Scripture?  but  that 
we  expound  scriptures  as  we  confute  tbem  who  deny  prinei- 
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fJeS;  by  declaring  that  such  seftses  or  opinioto  intFoduce  eril 
and  foolish  consequents^  against  some  other  truth  in  some 
faculty  or  other  in  which  human  reason  is  rightly  taa^it# 
How  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  this^  id  that  Very  thing 
which  is  the  reason  of  this » and  all  the  |)reoeding  discoutse,-^ 
One  trutll  cannot  be  against  another:— if  therefore  your 
opinion  ot  interpretation  be  against  a  truth,  it  is  false^  and  no 
part  of  faith.  A  commandment  cannot  be  against  a  retela* 
tion^  a  pivilege  cannot  be  against  a  promise,  a  threatening 
cannot  mean  against  an  article,  a  right  cannot  be  against  a 
duty ;  for  all  reason,  and  all  right,  and  all  truths  and  aH  faith, 
and  all  comniandment^;  are  from  Ood,  and  therefore  paitako 
df  his  unity  and  his  simplicity, 

'  60.  (3.)  This  is  to  be  enlarged  with  this  advice,  that  iit 
all  questions  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  ordinary  way  iar 
to  be  presumed  before  the  extraordinary :  and  if  the  plain 
tray  be  poUsible,  and  reasonable,  and  useful,  an^  the  efXtra* 
Ordinary  of  no  other  use,  bat  to  make  wonder  and  strange* 
hess  to  the  belief  of  the  understanding,  we  are  to  presume 
for  that,  and  to  let  this  alone,  because  that  hath  the  advantage 
of  reason,  it  being  more  reasonable  that  God  will  keep  the 
methods  of  his  own  creation,  and  bring  us  to  him  by  ways 
trith  which  Mire  are  acquainted,  and  by  which  we  can  better 
understand  our  way  to  him,  than  that  he  will  do  a  miracle 
to  no  purpose,  and  without  necessity ;  God  never  doing  any 
thing  for  the  ostentation,  but  very  many  things  for  the  mani« 
festation,  of  his  power  t  for  his  wisdom  and  his  power  declare 
each  other,  and  in  every  thing  v^here  he  shews  his  mighti- 
ness, he  also  shews  his  wisdom,  that  is,  he  never  does 
any  thing  without  great  reason.  And  therefore  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  holy  sacrament  suffers  an  intolerable  pre- 
judice, because  it  supposes  daily  heaps  and  conjugation* 
of  miracles,  wholly  to  no  purpose ;  since  the  real  body  can 
be  taken  by  them  to  whom  it  does  no  good ;  and  all  the 
good  can  be  conveyed  to  us,  though  the  body  be  only  taken 
in  a  spiritual  sense;  all  the  good  being  conveyed  By  moral 
instruments,  and  to  spiritual  effect;  and  therefore  the  wdi- 
nary  way,  and  the  sense  which  the  church  of  England 
gives,  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred,  because  it  supposes  nO 
violences  and  effects  of  miracles,  no  cramps  and  convuU 
sidns  to  reason :  and  a  man  may  receive  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, and  discourse  of  all  its  effects  and  mysteriousnesseii^. 
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though  he  do  not  talk  like  a  madman,  or  a  man  going 
out  of  his  wits,  and  a  stranger  to  all  the  reason  and  philo* 
sophy  of  the  woi^ld :  and  therefore  it  is  remarkable,  that  there 
is  in  our  faith  no  article,  but  what  is  possible  to  be  effected 
by  the  ordinary  power  of  God  :  that  a  virgin  should  conceive 
is  so  possible  to  God^s  power,  that  it  is  possible  in  nature, 
say  the  Arabians ;  but  however,  he  that  made  the  virgin  out 
of  nothing,  can  make  her  produce  something  put  of  some- 
thing: and  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  is  certainly, 
less  than  the  creation,  and  it  is  like  that  which  we  see 
every  year,  in  the  resurrection  of  plants  and  dead  com,  and 
is  in  many  degrees  imitable  by  art,  which  can  out  of  ashes 
raise  a  flower.  And  for  all  the  articles  of  our  xreed,  they, 
are  so  far  from  being  miraculous  and  strange  to.  reason^ 
that  the  greatest  wonder  is,  that  our  belief  is  so  simple  and 
facile,  and  that  we  shall  receive  so  great  and  prodigious 
events  hereafter,  by  instruments  so  fitted  to  the  weakest  ca^ 
pacities  of  men.  here  below.  Indeed  some  men  have  so 
scorned  the  simpUcity  of  the  Gospel,  that  because  they, 
thought  it  honourable  to  have  every  thing  strange  and  unin- 
telUgible,  they  have  put  in  devices  and  dreams  of  miracles  of 
their  own,  and  have  so.  explicated  them,  that  as  without  many 
miracles  they  could  not  be  verified,  so  without  one,  they  can 
hardly  be  understood.  That  which  is  easy  to  reason,  and 
most  intelligible,  is  more  like  the  plainness,  and  truth,  and 
iQnocence,  and  wisdom,  of  the  Gospel,  than  that  which  is 
bones  to  philosophy,  and  iron  to  the  teetli  of  babes.  . 

51.  But  this  is  to  be  practised  with  caution;  for  every 
man^s  reason  is  not  right,  and  every  man^s  reason  is  not  to  be 
trusted :  and  therefore, 

(4.)  As  absurd  foolish  things  are  not  to  be  obtruded,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  mysteries,  so  neither  must  mistaken 
philosophy,  and  false  notices  of  things,  be  pretended  for  rea- 
son. There  are  mistakes  on  all  hands,  some  Christians  ex- 
plicate their  mysteries,  and  mince  them  into  so  many  mi« 
nutes  and  niceties,  and  speak  of  them. more  than  they  are 
taught,  more  than  is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  or  the  first 
creeds,  that  the  article, — ^which  in  its  own  simplicity  was  in- 
deed mysterious,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  by  our  dark 
and.  less  instructed  reason,  but  yet  was  not  impossible  to  be 
believed, — ^ismade  impossible  to  be  understood  by  the  appen- 
dages, and  exposed  to  scorn  and  violences  by  heretics  an4 
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misbelierers :  so  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
mysterious  Trinity,  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment. For  so  long  as  the  mysteries  are  signified  in  simple, 
wise,  and  general  terms,  reason  can  espy  no  particular  im« 
possibilities  in  them:  but  when  men  will  explicate  what 
they  ca,nnot  understand,  and  intricate  what  they  pretend  to 
explicate,  and  superinduce  new  clauses  to  the  article,  and 
by  entering  within  the  cloud,  do  less  see  the  light,— they  find 
reason  amazed,  where  she  could  easily  have  submitted,  and 
clouds  brought  upon  the  main  article,  and  many  times  the 
body  itself  is  supposed  to  be  a  phantasm,  because  of  its  tinsel 
and  fairy  dressing :  and  on  the  other  side,  he  that  would  ex- 
amine an  article  of  faith,  by  a  proposition  in  philosophy,  must 
be  careful  that  his  philosophy  be  as  right  as  he  pretends. 
For  as  it  will  be  hard  to  expect,  that  right  reason  should 
submit  to  a  false  article,  upon  pretence  it  is  revealed,  so  it 
will  be  as  hard  to  distrust  an  article,  because  it  is  against  a 
false  proposition,  which  I  was  taught  in  those  schools  of 
learning,  who  speak  things  by  custom,  or  by  chance,  or 
because  they  are  taught,  and  because  they  are  not  suffered 
to  be  examined.  Whosoever  offers  at  a  reproof  of  reason, 
must  be  sure  that  he  is  right  in  the  article,  and  that  must 
be  upon  the  strength  of  stronger  reason ;  and  he  that  offers 
by  reason  to  reprove  a  pretended  article,  must  be  sure  his 
reason  must  be  greater  than  the  reverence  of  that  pre- 
tension. 

52.  And  therefore  Holy  Scriptures  command  us  in  those 
cases  to  such  purposes,  as  not  only  teach  us  what  to  do  in  it, 
but  also  confirm  the  main  inquiry ;  for  therefore  we  are  com- 
manded to  ^^  try  all  things  ;^  suppose  that  be  meant  that  we 
try  them  by  Scriptures;  how  can  we  so  try  them,  but  by 
comparing  line  with  line,  by  considering  the  consequents  of 
every  pretence,  the  analogy  of  faith,  the  measures  of  justice, 
the  laws  of  nature,  essential  right,  and  prime  principles  ? 
And  all  this  is  nothing  but  by  making  our  faith  the  limit  of 
our  reason,  in  matters  of  duty  to  God ;  and  reason  the  mi- 
nister of  faith,  and  things  that  concern  our  duty.  The  same 
is  intended  by  those  other  words  of  another  apostle,  '^  Be- 
loved, believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  if  the  spirits  be  of 
God  C  how  can  this  be  tried  ?  By  Scripture  ?  Yea ;  but  how 
if  tb^  question  be  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  as  it  is  gene- 
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itdly  at  this  day  ?  Then  it  must  be  tried  by  Bomeihing  ex- 
trinsical to  the  question,  and  whatsoever  you  c«n  call  to 
judgment,  reason  must  still  be  your  solicitor  and  your  ad* 
vocate  and  your  judge ;  only  reason  is  not  always  the  law, 
sometimes  it  is,  for  so  our  blessed  Saviour  was  pleased  to 
say,  '^  Why  of  yourselves  do  you  not  judge  that  which  k  te&^ 
sonable'f  For  so  iUaKn  there  is  used,  *  that  which  is  fltting 
and  consonant  to  reason ;'  and  in  proportion  to  this  it  was, 
that  so  much  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  clothed  with  pa^ 
Tables,  as  if  the  theorems  and  propositions  themselves  were 
clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  conversed  after  the  manner 
of  men,  to  whom  reason  is  the  law  and  the  rule,  the  guide 
and  the  jndge,  the  measure  of  good  and  evil  for  this  life>  and 
for  that  which  is  to  come.    The  consequent  is  this : 

53.  He  that  says  thus,  ^  This  doctrine  is  against  the  word 
of  God,  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  and  against  reason,'  ^^f 
as  it  falls  out,  say  true ;  but  his  proposition  will  be  ef  no  use, 
because  reason  is  before  revelation,  and  that  this  is  revealed 
by  God,  must  be  proved  by  reason.     But, 

54,  He  that  says,  *  This  is  absurd,  or  this  is  against  rea- 
son, therefore  this  is  against  the  word  of  God,*  if  he  say» 
trite  in  the  antecedent,  says  true  in  the  consequent,  and  the 
argument  is  useful  in  the  whole,  it  being  the  best  way  to  in« 
terpret  difficult  scriptures,  and  to  establish  right  senses, 
and*  to  confute  confident  heresies.     For  when  both  sides 
agree  that  these  are  the  words  of  God,  and  the  question  ct 
fkith  is  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  words,  nothing  is  an 
article  of  faith,  or  a  part  of  the  religion,  but  what  can  be 
proved  by  reasons  to  be  the  sense  and  intentions  of  God: 
Reason  is  never  to  be  pretended  against  the  clear  sense  of 
Scripture,  because  by  reason  it  is  that  we  came  to  perceive 
that  to  be  the  clear  sense  of  Scripture.    And  against  reason, 
reason  cannot  be  pretended ;  but  against  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture  produced  in  a  question,  there  may  be  great  cause  to 
bring  reason ;  for  nothing  seems  plainer  than  those  words  ot 
St.  James,  "  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not  at  all" 
and  yet  reason  interposes  and  tells  us,  that  plain  words 
must  not  be  understood  against  plain   reason  and  plain 
necessity  :  for  if  oaths  before  magistrates  were  not  permitted 
atid  allowed,  it  were  necessary  to  examine  all  men  by  tor- 
Luke,  xii«  57. 
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tore ;  end  yet  neither  so  could  they  m  weH  be  secured  of 
truth  as  they  eau  by  swearing.  What  is  more  plain  than  tha^- 
Words  of  St.  Pauls?  Henqisoirt  r»  (Aikvi  vfAm,  ri  M  ris  >^^ 
^  Mortify  (or  kill)  your  members^  that  are  upon  the  earth  ;^' 
and  yet  reason  tells  us,  that  we  must  not  httrt  or  destroy 
one  hmb ;  and  whoever  the  effect  would  be  intolerable,  there 
thd  sense  is  still  unreasonable ;  and  therefore  not  a  part  Of 
faith,  so  long  as  it  is  an  enemy  to  reason,  which  is  the  elder 
sister,  and  the  guide  and  guardian  of  the  younger. 

55.  For  as  when  the  tables  of  the  law  were  broken  by 
Moses,  God  would  make  no  new  ones,  but  bade  Moses  pro« 
ride  some  stones  of  his  own,  and  he  would  write  them  over! 
So  it  is  in  our  religion ;-— when  God  with  the  finger  of  hii 
Spirit  writes  the  religion  and  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  hO 
writes  them  in  the  tables  of  our  reason,  that  is,  '^  in  the  tables 
of  our  hearts."—*  Homo  cordatus/  '  a  wise,  rational  man,** 
sober,  and  humble,  and  discursive,  hath  the  best  feith :  but 
the  aroTTot  (as  St.  Paul  calls  them)  '*  the  unreasonable/'  they 
are  such  who  "  have  no  faith  ^,"  for  the  Christian  religion  is 
called  by  St.  Paul  Xoyixi  X«r§g/«,  "  a  reasonable  worship  ;*• 
and  the  word  of  God  is  called  by  St.  Peter*,  yaXa  Xoyixb 
i9o\dvy  **  the  .reasonable  and  uncrafty  milk;^  it  is  full  of 
teason,  but  it  hath  no  tricks,  it  is  rational,  but  not  crafty,  it  is 
wise  and  holy :  and  he  that  pretends  there  are  some  things  in 
our  religion,  which  right  reason  cannot  digest  and  admit, 
makes  it  impossible  to  reduce  atheists,  or  to  convert  Jews 
and  heathens.  But  if  reason  invites  them  in,  reason  cfttt 
entertain  them  all  the  day. 

And  now  to  the  arguments  brought  against  the  use  of 
reason;  the  answers  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  pr^^ 
inises : 

56.  To  the  first  I  answer,  that  reason  is  the  eye  of  the 
soul  in  all  things,  natural,  moral,  and  religious ;  and  faith  is 
the  light  of  that  eye,  in  things  pertaining  to  God ;  for  it  is 
true,  that  natural  reason  cannot  teach  us  the  things  of  Qodi 
that  is,  reason  instructed  only  by  this  world,  which  St.  Paul 
calls  "  the  natural  man," — cannot  discern  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  for  they  are  '*  spiritually  discerned:"  that  is,  that 
they  are  taught  and  perceived  by  the  aids  of  God's  Spirit, 
by  revelation  and  divine  assistances,  and  grace :  but  though 

ff  Coloss.  iii.  5.  ^2  Thess.  iii.  2.  *  I  Pet.  ii.  S. 
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natural  reason  cannot,  yet  it  is  false  to  say  that  reason  can- 
not ;  for  reason  illuminated  can  perceive  the  things  of  God ; 
that  is,  when  reason  is  taught  in  that  faculty,  under  that 
master,  and  by  those  rules  ivhich  are  proper  for  spiritual 
tilings,  then  reason  can  do  all  its  intentions. 
.,  31 T  To  the  second  I  answer,  that  therefore  humility  and 
piety  are  the  best  dispositions,  to  the  understanding  the 
secrets  of  the  Gospel. 

(1.)  Because  these  do  remove  those  prejudices  and  ob- 
structions which  are  bars  and  fetters  to  reason;  and  the 
humble  man  does  best  understand,  because  the  proud  man 
will  not  inquire,  or  he  will  not  labour,  or  he  will  not  under- 
stand any  proposition  that  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to 
lay  aside  his  employment  or  his  vanity,  his  interest  or  his 
vice. 

(2.)  These  are  indeed  excellent  dispositions  to  understand- 
ing, the  best  moral  instruments,  but  not  the  best  natural; 
if  you  are  to  dispute  against  a  heathen,  a  good  reason  will 
sooner  convince  him  than  an  humble  thought ;  if  you  be  to 
convert  a  Jew,  an  argument  from  the  old  prophets  is  better 
to  him  than  three  or  four  acts  of  a  gracious  comportment. 

(3.)  Sometimes  by  way  of  blessing  and  reward,  God  gives 
understanding  to  good  persons,  which  to  the  evil  he  denies ; 
but  this  which  effects  any  thing  by  way  of  divine  blessing, 
is  not  to  be  supposed  the  best  natural  instrument.  Thus  the 
divines  say,  that  the  fire  of  hell  shall  torment  souls,  *^  tanquam 
instrumentum  divinsB  voluntatis,"  as  the  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  a  voluntary  and  almighty  agent,  but  not  as  a  thing 
apportioned  properly  to  such  an  event, — for  the  worm  of  con- 
i^cience  is  more  apt  to  that  purpose. 

(4.)  And  when  we  compare  man  with  man,  so  it  is  true  that 
the  pious  man  should  be  sooner  instructed  than  the  impious, 
'  cseteris  paribus ;'  but  if  we  compare  discourse  and  piety,  rea* 
son  and  humility,  they  excel  each  other  in  their  several  kinds, 
as  wool  is  better  than  a  diamond,  and  yet  a  diamond  is  to  be 
preferred  before  a  bag  of  wool ;  they  operate  to  the  same  pur- 
pose of  understanding  in  several  manners :  and  whereas  it  is 
said  in  the  argument,  that  'Hhe  doctrine  of  the  cross  was 
foolishness  to  the  Greeks,^'  it  is  true,  but  nothing  to  the 
present  question.  For  therefore  it  was  foolishness  to  them, 
because  they  had  not  been  taught  in  the  secrets  of  God,  they 
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were  not  instructed  how  God  would,  by  a  way  ao  contrary  to 
flesh  and  blood,  cause  the  spirits  of  just  men  to  be  made 
perfect.  And  they  who  were  wise  by  Plato's  philosophy, 
and  only  well  skilled  in  Aristotle,  could  do  nothing  in  the 
schools  of  Jesus,  because  they  were  not  instructed  in  those 
truths  by  which  such  proceedings  were  to  be  measured ;  but 
still,  reason  is  the  great  wheel,  though  according  as  the  mo- 
tion was  intended,  new  weights  must  be  proportioned  ac- 
cordingly. 

58.  The  third  objection  presses  upon  the  point  of  duty, 
and  ^  because  the  Scripture  requires  obedience  of  understand- 
ing, and  submitting  our  most  imperious  faculties,  therefore 
reason  is  to  be  excluded :'  to  this  I  answer,  that  we  must 
submit  our  understanding  to  God,  is  very  true,  but  that  is 
only  when  God  speaks.  But  because  we  heard  him  not,  and 
are  only  told  that  God  did  speak,  our  reason  must  examine 
whether  it  be  fit  to  believe  them  that  tell  us  so ;  for  some 
inen  have  spoken  falsely,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe 
God,  when  all  the  reason  in  the  world  commands  us  to  sus- 
pect the  offerings  of  some  men ;  and  although  we  ought,  for 
the  greatest  reasons,  submit  to  God,  yet  we  must  judge  and 
discern  the  sayings  of  God,  from  the  pretences  of  men;  and 
how  that  can  be  done  without  using  our  reason  in  the  in- 
quiries of  religion,  is  not  yet  discovered;  but  for  the  obedience 
of  understanding,  it  consists  in  these  particulars : 

The  Particulars  in  which  Obedience  of  Understanding 

consists, 

69.  (1.)  That  we  submit  to  God  only  and  not  to  man; 
that  is,  to  God  wherever  it  appears  reasonable  to  be  believed 
that  he  hath  spoken, — ^but  never  to  man,  unless  he  hath 
authority  from  reason  or  religion  to  command  our  conformity. 

60.  (2.)  That  those  thingar  which,  by  the  abuse  and  pre- 
tence of  reason,  are  passed  into  a  fictitious  and  usurped  au- 
thority, make  no  part  of  our  religion ;  for  because  we  are 
commanded  to  submit  our  understanding  to  Gbd,  therefore 
we  must  "call  no  man  master  upon  earth  ;^'  therefore  it  is 
certain  that  we  must  not  believe  the  reports  or  opinions  of 
men  against  a  revelation  of  God.  He  that  communicates  with 
holy  bread  only,  and  gives  not  the  chalice  to  all  God^s  peo- 
ple that  require  the  holy  communion,  does  openly  adhere  to 
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a  fond  ciutott  and  authority  of  abased  men,  and  learea  Ae 
express,  clearest,  undeniable  institution  of  God. 

61.  (3.)  When  reason  and  revelation  seem  to  disagree, 
let  us  so  order  ourselves,  that  so  long  as  we  believe  this  to 
be  a  revelation,  no  pretence  or  reason  may  change  our  be* 
lief  from  it:  if  right  <»r  sufficient  leason  can  persuade  us 
that  this  is  not  a  revelation,— well  and  good ;  but  if  reason 
leaves  us  in  the  actual  persuasion  that  it  is  so,  we  must  force 
our  reason  to  comply  with  this,  since  no  reason  does  force 
us  to  quit  this  wholly;  and  if  we  cannot  quit  our  reason  or 
satisfy  i<^  let  us  carry  ourselves  with  modesty,  and  confess 
the  revelation,  though  with  profession  of  our  ignorance  and 
uoskilfulness  to  reconcile  the  two  litigants* 

62.  (4.)  That  whatsoever  is  cleariy  and  plainly  told  uSt 
we  obey  it,  and  rest  in  it,  and  not  measure  it  by  the  rules  of 
folly  and  weak  philosophy,  or  the  sayings  of  men,  in  which 
error  may  be  ingredient ;  but  wh^  things  are  unequalf  Hastt 
isy  when  we  can  doubt  concerning  our  reason,  and  cannot 
doubt  concerning  the  revelation,  we  make  no  question^  but 
prefer  this  before  that. 

63.  (5.)  That  in  particular  inquiries,  we  so  order  ourselves 
as  to  make  this  the  general  measure,  that  we  never  do  vio-^ 
lence  to  the  word  of  God,  or  suspect  that,  but  resolve  rather 
to  call  ourselves  liars,  than  that  religion  should  receive  detri« 
ment ;  and  rather  quit  our  arguments  than  hazard  an  article; 
that  is,  that  when  all  things  are  equal,  we  rather  prefer  the 
pretence  of  revelation,  than  the  pretences  of  reason,  for  the 
reverence  of  that  and  the  suspicion  of  this.  Beyond  this  we 
can  do  no  more. 

64.  To  the  fomih  I  answer,  that  it  is  true,  reason  is  ftdli- 
ble ;  or  rather  to  speak  properly,  ratiocination,  or  the  using 
of  reason,  is  subject  to  abuse  and  deception;  for  reason  itself 
is  not  fallible ;  but  if  reason,  that  is,  reasonings,  be  fallible, 
so  are  the  pretences  of  revelation  subject  to  abuse ;  and  what 
are  we  now  the  nearer  ?  Some  reasons  are  but  probable,  and 
some  are  certain  and  confessed,  and  so  it  is  in  the  sense  of 
scriptures,  some  are  plain  and  need  no  interpreter,  no  dis* 
course,  no  art,  no  reasonings,  to  draw  out  their  sense ;  bat 
many  are  intricate  and  obscure,  secret  and  mysterious ;  and 
to  use  a  £Bdlible  reasoning  to  draw  out  an  obscure  and  un- 
certain sense  of  Scripture,  is  sometimes  the  best  vnty  we 
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have,  and  tiben  we  must  make  (he  best  of  it  we  ean :  but  the 
use  of  reasoning  is  not  only  to  find  out  truth  the  best  we  can, 
bat  sometimeB  we  are  as  sure  of  it,  as  of  light;  but  then  and 
always  our  reason  (such  as  it  is)  must  lead  us  into  such  pro- 
poitions  of  faith  as  they  can :  according  «as  our  reason  or 
motives  are,  so  ordinarily  is  the  degree  of  our  faith* 

65.  To  the  fifth  I  need  give  no  other  answer  but  this, 
Hiat  it  confesses  the  main  questi<Hi ;  for  if  this  be  the  greatest 
reason  in  the  world,  <  Ood  hath  said  it,  therefore  it  is  true/  it 
fdHows,  that  all  our  faith  relies  upon  this  one  reason;  but  be* 
<2aufle  this  reason  is  of  no  use  to  us  till  the  minor  proposition 
be  reprovedi  and  that  it  appear  that  Grod  hath  said  it,  and 
that  in  the  inquiry  after  that,  we  are  to  use  all  our  reason ;— - 
the  consequent  is,  that  in  the  first  and  last,  reason  lends  legs 
to  faith,-— and  nothing  ean  be  wisely  believed,  but  what  can^  by 
some  rational  inducement^  be  proved.  As  for  the  last  propo« 
sition  in  the  objection,  *  This  is  against  Scripture,  therefore  it 
is  absurd  and  unreasonable,'  I  have  already  made  it  appear  to 
be  an  imprudent  and  useless  affirmative. 

66,  The  sixth  objection  complains  of  them  that  by  weak 
reasonings  lose  their  religion,— «but  this  is  nothing  against 
right  reasoning :  for  because  mountebanks  and  old  women 
kill  men  by  vile  physic,  therefore  is  it  true,  that  the  wise  dis- 
courses of  physicians  cannot  minister  to  health  ?  Half-witted 
people  talk  against  God^  and  make  objections  against  reli- 
gion, and  themselves  have  not  wit  or  will  enough  to  answer 
them,—- and  they  intending  to  make  reason  to  be  the  positive 
and  affirmative  measure  of  religion,  are  wholly  mistaken, 
and  abuse  themselves  and  others.  2.  We  are  not  to  exact 
ev6ry  thing  in  religion  according  to  ouf  weak  reasonings ; 
but  whatsoever  is  certain  in  reason,  religion  cannot  contra- 
dict that ;  but  what  is  uncertain  or  imperfect,  religion  often- 
times does  instruct  and  amend  it.  But  there  are  many  myiil- 
teries  of  religion  contrary  to  reason,  corrupted  with  evil 
manners ;  and  many  are  contrary  to  reason,  corrupted  with 
false  propositions ;  now  these  men  make  objections,  which 
upon  their  own  principles  they  can  never  answer :  but  that 
which  seems  impossible  to  vicious  persons,  is  reason  to  good 
men;  and  that  which  children  and  fools  cannot  answer, 
amongst  wise  men  hath  no  difficulty ;  and  '  the  ignorant, 
and  the  unstable,  wrest  some  scriptures  to  their  own  darnna- 
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tion  :*  but  concerning  the  new  atheists  that  pretend  to  wit^  it 
is  not  their  reason,  but  their  want  of  reason,  that  makes  them 
such;  for  if  either  they  had  more  learning,  or  did  believe 
themselves  to  have  less,  they  could  never  be  atheists. 

67.  To  the  last  I  answer,  (1.)  that  it  is  reason  we  should 
hear  reason  wherever  we  find  it,  if  there  be  no  greater  evil 
brought  by  the  teacher  than  he  can  bring  good;  but  if  a 
heretic  preaches  good  things,  it  is  not  always  lawful  to  hear 
them,  unless  when  we  are  out  of  danger  of  his  abuses  also. 
And  thus  truth  from  the  devil  may  be  heard,  if  we  were  out 
of  his  danger;  but  because  he  tells  truth  to  evil  purposes, 
and  makes  wise  sayings  to  become  craft,  it  is  not  safe  to 
hear  him.  (2.)  But  besides  this,  although  it  is  lawful  to  be- 
lieve a  truth  which  the  devil  tells  us,  yet  it  is  not  lawful  to 
go  to  school  to  the  devil,  or  to  make  inquiries  of  him ;  because 
he  that  does  so,  makes  him  his  master^  and  gives  something 
of  God's  portion  to  God's  enemy.  As  for  judicial  astrology 
and  genethliacal  predictions,  for  my  part  I  therefore  reprove 
them,  not  because  their  reason  is  against  religion,  for  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be ;  but  because  I  think  they  have  not  rea- 
son enough  in  what  they  say;  they  go  upon  weak  principles 
which  they  cannot  prove ;  they  reduce  them  to  practice  by 
impossible  mediums;  they  draw  conclusions  with  artless 
and  unskilful  heads;  they  argue  about  things  with  which 
they  have  little  conversation ;  they  cannot  make  scientitical 
progress  in  their  profession,  but  out  of  greediness  to  do 
something;  they  usually,  at  least  are  justly  suspected  to, 
take  in  auxiliaries  from  the  spirits  of  darkness;  they  have 
always  spoken  uncertainly,  and  most  part  falsely ;  and  have 
always  lived  scandalously  in  their  profession :  tiiey  have  by 
all  religions  been  cried  down,  trusted  by  none  but  fools,  and 
syperstitious  people ;  and  therefore,  although  the  art  may  be 
very  lawful,  if  the  stars  were  upon  the  earth,  or  the  men 
were  in  heaven,  if  they  had  skill  in  what  they  profess,  and 
reason  in  all  their  pretences,  and  after  all  that  their  princi- 
ples were  certain,  and  that  the  stars  did  really  signify  fu- 
ture events,  and  that  those  events  were  not  overruled  by 
every  thing  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  by  God,  and  by  our  own 
will  and  wisdom, — yet  because  here  is  so  little  reason,  and 
less  certainty,  and  nothing  but  confidence,  and  illusion, 
therefore  it  is  that  religion  permits  them  not ;  and  it  is  not 
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the  reason  ia  this  art,  that  is  against  religion,  but  the  folly 
or  the  knavery  of  it,  and  the  dangerous  .and  horrid  conse- 
quents^ which  they  feel,  that  run  a  whoring  after  such  idols 
of  imagination. 


RULE  IV. 

A  Judgment  of  Nature,  or  Inclination^  is  not,  sufficient  to, 

make  a  sure  Conscience. 

1.  Because  this  rule  is  of  good  use,  not  only  for  making 
judgment  concerning  the  states  of  some  men,  but  also  in 
order  to  many  practices,  it  will  not  be  lost  labour  to  consider 
that  there  are  tiiree  degrees  of  practical  judgment 

2.  The  first  is  called  an  inclination,  or  the  first  natural 
consonancy  between  the  faculty  or  disposition  of  man,  and 
some  certain  actions.  All  men  are  naturally  pitiful,  in  some 
degree,  unless  their  nature  be  lame  and  imperfect :  as  we  say^ 
all  men  naturally  can  see, — and  it  is  true,  if  they  have  good 
eyes :  so  all  men  naturally  are  pitiful,  unless  they  have  no 
bowels :  but  some  more,  some  less.  And  therefore  there  is 
in  their  natures  a  conveniency,  or  agreeing  between  their  dis- 
positions and  acts  of  charity.  1.  In  the  lowest  sort  there  is 
an  aptness  to  it.  2.  In  the  sweeter  and  better  natures  there 
is  a  virtual  charity.  3.  But  in  those  that  consider  and  choose, 
and  observe  the  commandment,  or  the  proportions  of  right 
reason,  there  is  in  these  only  a  formal,  deliberative,  compound, 
or  practical  judgment, 

3.  Now  concerning  the  first  sort,  that  is,  the  natural  dis- 
position or  first  propensity,  it  is  but  a  remote  disposition  to- 
wards a  right  conscience  and  a  practical  judgment ;  because 
it  may  be  rescinded,  or  diverted  by  a  thousand  accidents, 
and  is  nothing  else  but  a  relic  of  the  shipwreck  which  Adam 
and  all  the  world  have  made,  and  may  pass  into  nothing  as 
suddenly  as  it  came.  He  that  sees  two  cocks  fight,  though 
he  have  no  interest  in  either,  will  assist  one  of  them  at  least 
by  an  ineffective  pity  and  desire  :  but  this  passes  no  further 
than  to  natural  effects,  or  the  changes  or  affections  of  a  load- 
stone ;  it  may  produce  something  in  nature,  but  nothing  in 
manners. 

VOL.    XI.  i  H 
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4.  Concerning  the  s^eond,  that  is,  a  virtaal  judgment, 
that  is  a  natural  inclination  passing  forth  into  habit  or  cus* 
torn,  and  delight  in  the  actions  of  some  virtues ;  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  one  part  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  more  promoted 
and  immediate  disposition  to  the  virtue  of  its  kind  than  the 
former.  Some  men  are  naturally  very  merciful,  and  some 
are  abstemious,  and  some  are  continent:  and  these  in  the 
course  of  their  life  take  in  every  argument  and  accidental 
motive,  and  the  disposition  swells,  and  the  nature  is  con- 
firmed. But  still  it  is  but  nature.  The  man,  it  may  be,  is 
chaste,  because  he  hates  the  immodesty  of  those  addresses 
which  prepare  to  uncleanness ;  or  he  loves  his  quiet,  or  fears 
the  accidents  of  his  enemy-crime ;  or  there  was  a  terror  in- 
fused into  him  by  the  sight  of  a  sad  spectacle,  the  evil  reward 
of  an  adulterous  person : 

quosdam  moechos  dum  mugilis  intrat. — (Juv.  x.  S17.) 

Concerning  this  kind  of  virtual  judgment,  or  confirmed  ua* 
ture,  I  have  two  things  to  say : 

5.  (1.)  That  this  virtual  judgment  can  produce  love  or 
hatred  to  certain  objects,  ineffective  complacences  or.  dis- 
relishes respectively,  proper  antipathies  and  aversations  from 
a  whole  kind  of  objects ;  such  as  was  that  hatred  that  Ta« 
merlane  had  to  Zercon,  or  some  men  to  cats.  And  thus  much 
we  cannot  deny  to  be  produced  by  the  operation  and  simple 
apprehension  of  our  senses  by  pictures  and  all  impressions 
of  fancy :  ''  Cum  opinamur  difficile  aliquid  aut  terribile,  sta- 
tim  compatimur:  secundum  imaginem  autem  similiter  nos 
habemusi^.'*^  We  find  effects  and  impresses  according  to  th^ 
very  images  of  things  we  ^e@,  and  by  their  prime  apprehen- 
sions :  and  theriDfore  much  rather  may  these  '  actus  imperati,' 
or  more  natural  and  proper  effects  and  affections  of  will  be 
entertained  or  produced  respectively.  Men  at  first  sight  fall 
in  love  with  women,  and  that  against  their  reason,  and  reso- 
lution, and  counsel,  and  interest,  and  they  cannot  help  it^ 
and  so  they  may  do  with  some  actions  of  virtue.  And  as  in 
the  first  case  they  are  rather  miserable  than  vicious ;  so  in 
this  they  are  rather  fortunate  than  virtuous ;  and  they  may 
be  commended,  as  we  praise  a  fair  face,  or  a  strong  arm,  an 
athletic  health;  or  a  good  constitution ;  and  it  is  indeed  a 

^  Vide  Aristot.  de  Anima  lib.  2.  text.  154* 
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very  good  disposition  axad  a  facilitation  of  a  yirtuoua  choice. 
But, 

6.  (2.)  This  virtual  judgment,  which  is  nothing  but  na-* 
ture  confirmed  by  accidents,  is  not  a  state  of  good  by  which 
a  man  is  acceptable  to  God.  Neither  is  it  a  sufficient  prin- 
ciple of  a  good  life,  nor  indeed  of  the  actions  of  its  own  kind. 
Kot  of  good  life,  because  it  may  be  in  a  single  instance ; 
^nd  it  can  never  be  in  all.  The  man  that  is  good-natured,  that 
is  naturally  n^eek  and  loving,  goes  the  furthest  upon  this  ac 
county  but  without  the  conjunction  of  other  virtues,  it  is  a 
great  way  off  from  that  good  state,  whither  naturally  it  can 
but  tend  and  incline :  and  we  see  some  good  things  are  made 
to  sarve  some  evil;  and  by  temperance,  and  a  moderate  diet^ 
some  preserve  their  health,  that  they  may  not  preserve  their 
chastity :  and  they  may  be  habitually  proud,  because  they 
are  naturally  chaste :  and  then  this  chastity  is  no  virtue,  but 
a  disposition  and  an  aptness  only.  In  this  sense  that  of  St. 
James  may  be  affirmed,  '^  He  that  offends  in  one,  is  guilty  of 
all ;"  that  is,  if  his  inclinations^  and  his  accidentally-acquired 
habits,  be  such  as  to  admit  a  mixture,  they  are  not  genuine 
and  gracious :  such  are  these  that  are  the  effects  of  a  nature 
fitted  towards  a  particular  virtue.  It  must  be  a  higher  prin- 
ciple that  makes  an  entire  piety ;  nature  and  the  habits  grow- 
ings upon  her  stock,  cannot  do  it.  Alexander  was  a  continent 
prince,  and  the  captive  beauties  of  Persia  were  secured  by  it 
in  their  honouts ;  but  by  rage  he  destroyed  his  fiiend,  and 
by  dnmkeoness  he  destroyed  himself. 

Put  neither  is  this  virtual  judgment  a  sufficient  principle  of 
the  actions  of  its  own  kind ;  for  this  natural  strength  is  no- 
thing but  an  uneasiness  and  unaptness  to  suffer  by  common 
temptations :  but  place  the  man  where  he  can  be  tempted, 
and  this  good  disposition  secures  him  not,  because  there  may 
be  something  in  nature  bigger  than  it. 

7.  It  remains  then,  that  to  the  constitution  of  a  right  and 
sure  conscience,  there  is  required  a  formal  judgment,  that  is, 
a  deliberation  of  the  understanding,  and  a  choice  of  the  will, 
that  being  instructed,  and  this  inclined  by  the  grace  of  God : 
'^Tantoque  laudabilior  munificentia  nostra  fore  videbatur, 
quod  ad  illam  non  impetu  quodam,  sed  consilio  trahebamur,*' 
said  Secundus  ^ :  then  it  is  right  and  good,  then  when  it  is  not 

i  Lib.  I.  ^.  6.  $.  9.  Gierig,  vol.  l.-p.  SS, 
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violent^  necessary,  or  natural,  but  when  it  is  chosen.  This 
makes  a  right  and  siire  conscience,  because  the  grace  of  God 
hath  a  universal  influence  into  all  the  course  of  our  actions. 
^<  For  he  that  said,  Do  not  kill,  said  also.  Do  not  steal :"  and 
if  he  obeys  in  one  instance,  for  that  reason  must  obey  in  all, 
or  be  condemned  by  himself^  and  then  the  conscience  is  right 
in  the  principle  and  fountain,  though  defiled  in  the  issue  and 
emanation.  For  he  that  is  condemned  by  his  own  conscience, 
hath  the  law  written  and  the  characters  still  fair,  legible,  and 
read ;  but  then  the  fault  is  in  something  else ;  the  will  is 
corrupted.    The  sum  is  this  r 

8.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  conscience.be  taught  by  nature, 
but  it  must  be  taught  by  Ood,  conducted  by  reason,  made 
operative  by  discourse,  assisted  by  choice,  instructed  by 
laws  and  sober  principles ;  and  then  it  is  right,  and  it  may  be 
sure. 


nULE  V. 

JVhen  two  Motives  concur  to  the  Deterinination  of  an  ActioUy 
whereof  one  is  virtuous^  and  the  other  secular^  a  right 
Conscience  is  not  prejudiced  by  that  Mixture. 

1.  He  that  fasts  to  punish  himself  for  his  sins,  and  at  the 
same  time  intends  his  health,  though  it  will  be  very  often  im- 
possible for  him  to  tell  himself  which  was  the  final  and  pre- 
vailing motive  and  ingredient  into  the  persuasion,  yet  it  is  no 
detriment  to  his  conscience ;  the  religious  motive  alone  did 
suffice  to  make  it  to  be  an  act  of  a  good  conscience ;  and  if 
the  mixture  of  the  other  could  change  this,  it  could  not  be 
lawful  to  use,  or  in  any  degree  to  be  persuaded  by,  the  pro- 
mises of  those  temporal  blessings  which  are  recorded  in  both 
Testaments,  and  tp  which  there  is  a  natural  desire,  and  pro- 
per inclination.     But  this  also  is  with  some  difference. 

2.  If  the  secular  ingredient  be  the  stronger,  it  is  in  the 
same  degree  as  it  prevails  over  the  virtuous  or  religious,  a 
diminution  of  the  worthiness  of  the  action ;  but  if  it  be  a 
secular  blessing  under  a  promise,  it  does  not  alter  the  whole 
kind  of  the  action.    The  reason  is  this:  Because  whatever 
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God  hath  promised,  is  therefore  desirable  and  good,  because 
he  hath  promised  it,  or  he  hath  promised  it  because  it  is  of 
itself  goody  and  useful  to  us;  and  therefore  whatever  we  may 
innocently  desire,  we  may  innocently  intend:  but  if  it  be 
mingled  with  a  religious  and  spiritual  interest,  it  ought  not 
to  sit  down  in  the  highest  place,  because  a  more  worthy  is 
there  present,  lest  we  be  found  to  be  passionate  for  the  things 
of  this  life,  and  indifferent  for  God  and  for  religion. 
•  3.  If  the  secular  or  temporal  ingredient  be  not  under  a 
promise,  and  yet  be  the  prime  and  chief  motive,  the  whole 
case  is  altered :  the  conscience  is  not  right,  it  is  natural  in- 
clination, not  conscience,  it  is  sense  or  interest,  not  duty. 
He  that  gives  alms  with  a  purpose  to  please  his  prince,  who 
is  charitable  and  rehgious,  eJthough  his  purpose  be  innocent, 
yet  because  it  is  an  end  which  God  hath  not  encouraged  by 
propounding  it  as  a  reward  of  charity,  the  whole  deliberation 
is  turned  to  be  a  secular  action,  and  passes  without  reward. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  hath,  by  an  instance  of  his  own,  de- 
termined this  case.  ''  When  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  not 
the  rich,  who  can  make  thee  recompense ;  but  call  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  reward  in  heaven."  To  call  the  rich  to 
a  feast  is  no  sin ;  but  to  call  them  is  to  lose  the  reward  of 
charity,  by  changing  the  whole  nature  of  the  action  from 
charity  to  civility,  from  religion  to  prudence. 
-  4.  And  this  hath  no  other  exception  or  variety  in  it,  but 
when  the  mixture  is  of  a  thing  that  is  so  purely  natural,  that 
it  is  also  necessary :  thus  to  eat  upon  a  festival-day -to  satisfy 
a  long  hunger,  to  be  honestly  employed  to  get  a  living,  do 
not  cease  to  be  religious, — though  that  which  is  temporal,  be 
the  first  and  the  greatest  cause  of  the  action  or  undertaking. 
But  the  reason  of  this  difference,  if  any  be  apprehended,  is 
because  this  natural  end  is  also  a  duty,  and  tacitly  under  a- 
promise. 

5.  Quest.  It  is  usually  required,  that  all  that  enter  into 
the  holy  offices  of  the  ministry,  should  so  primely  and  prin- 
cipally design  the  glory  of  God ;  that  all  other  considera- 
tions should  scarce  be  ingredients  into  the  resolution:  and 
yet  if  it  be  inquired  how  far  this  is  obligatory,  and  observe 
how  little  it  is  attended  to  in  the  first  preparations  to  the 
order,  the  very  needs  of  most  men  will  make  the  question 
material. 
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But  I  answer  to  the  quedtidn,  iri  proportiort  to  the  sense  of 
the  present  rule. 

6.  (1.)  Wherever  a  religious  aet  by  God's  appoitttmeDt 
may  serve  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual^  to  attend  either  is  law- 
ful ;  but  it  is  still  more  excellent,  by  how  much  preference 
and  greater  zeal,  we  more  serve  the  more  excellent.  There* 
fore  although  it  be  better  to  undertake  the  sacred  function 
wholly  for  ends  spiritual,  yet  it  is  lawful  to  enter  into  it  with 
an  actual  design  to  make  that  calling  the  me&ns  of  our 
natural  and  necessary  siipport.    The  reason  is : 

7.  Because  it  is  lawful  to  ifttend  what  Crod  hath  offered 
and  propounded.  The  end  which  God  hath  made>  cannot 
be  evil,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  evil  to  choose  that  instru-^ 
ment  to  that  end,  which  by  God's  appointment  is  to  minister 
to  that  end.  Now  since  **  God  hath  ordained  that  fhey  who 
preach  the  Gospel,  should  live  of  the  Gospel,"  it  cannot  be 
unlawful  to  design  that  in  order  to  this. 

8.  (2.)  If  our  temporal  dtipport  and  maintenance  be  ih^ 
first  and  immediate  design,  it  makes  hot  the  whole  under- 
taking to  be  unlawful.  For  all  callings^  and  all  states,  and 
all  actions,  are  to  be  directed  or  dotie  to  the  glory  of  God ; 
according  to  thisit  saying  of  St.  !Paul,  "  Whethe*  ye  eat  ot 
drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  :'^ 
and  that  one.  calling  should  be  more  for  God's  glory  than 
another,  is  by  reason  of  the  matter  and  employment;  but  in 
every  one,  for  its  portion  still,  God's  glory  must  b^  the  prtn«> 
cipal :  and  yet  no  man  questions  but  It  is  lawful  for  any  man 
to  bring  hil^  son  Up  to  the  most  gainful  tfad^,  if  in  other 
things  there  be  no  objection ;  and  therefore  Ifhy  this  may 
not  be  the  first  tnbving  con^ideratidh  in  the  sUsdeption  of, 
or  designation  to,  the  calling  ecclesiastical,  cahnot  have  any 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  :  for  if  in  all  things  God's 
glory  must  be  the  principal  end,  and  yet  in  some  callings 
the  temporal  advantage  is  the  first  mover,  then  it  may  be  so 
in  all, — ^the  intention  of  God's  glory  notwithstanding :  for  if 
it  hinders  not  in  that,  it  hinders  not  in  this.     But  yet, 

9.  (3.)  It  is  a  great  imperfection  actually  to  think  of  no- 
thing but  the  temporal  advantages,  of  which  God  hath  in 
that  calling  made  provisions ;  but  I  say,  it  is  not  always  a 
sin  to  make  them  the  first  mover  in  the  designing  the  person 
to  that  calling. 
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10«  But  therefore  this  is  only  tolerable  in  those  persons^ 
who  at  great  distance  design  the  calling;  as  when  they  first 
study  to  make  themselves  capable  of  it,  then  it  is  tolerable, 
because  they  are  bound  to  provide  for  themselves  in  all  just 
vrays^  aiid  Eltanding  at  so  great  distances  from  it,  cannot  be- 
hold the  beauties  Which  lire  *  in  interioti  domo  ;*  the  duty 
which  is  on  thein,  is  to  do  that  which  is  their  proper  work ; 
that  is,  to  fit  themselves  with  abilities  atid  skill  to  conduct 
it,  and  thetefore  their  Intention  must  be  fitted  accordingly^ 
and  move  by  the  most  powerful  aud  prevailing  motive,  so  it 
be  lawful.  He  that  applies  himself  to  learn  letters,  hath  an 
iMefition  proportionable  to  his  person  and  cttp^city  when  he 
first  enters^  and  as  he  gfoWs  in  powers,  so  must  he  also  in 
purposes ;  sd  that  as  he  passed  ou  to  perfection,  he  may  also 
have  intentions  more  noble  atid  more  perfect :  and  a  man  in 
any  calling  may  first  design  to  serve  that  end  that  stands 
next  him ;  and  yet  when  he  is  possessed  of  that,  look  On  fur- 
ther to  the  intetition  of  the  thing,  and  its  own  utmost  capa- 
city*   But  therefore, 

11.  (4.)  Whosoever  does  actually  enter  into  orders,  toust 
take  care  that  his  principal  end  be  the  glory  of  Qod,  aild  the 
good  of  souls.    The  reasotis  are  these : 

12.  (1.)  Because  no  man  is  fit  for  that  office,  but  he  that 
is  spiritual  in  his  person,  as  well  as  his  office :  he  must  be  a 
despiser  of  the  world,  a  light  to  others,  an  example  to  the 
flocks  a  great  denier  of  himself,  of  a  celestial  mind,  he  must 
mind  heavenly  things;  with  which  dispositions  it  cannot 
consist,  that  he  who  is  called  to  the  lot  of  God,  should  place 
his  chief  afiections  in  secular  advantages. 

13.  (2.)  This  is  that  of  which  the  Apostle  was  a  glorious 
precedent,  '*  We  seek  not  yours,  but  you  ;  for  the  parents  lay 
up  for  the  children,  not  children  for  their  parents"  !*'  mean- 
ing, that  between  the  spiritual  ahd  the  natural  paternity,  there 
is  so  much  proportion,  that  wheti  it  is  for  tKe  good  of  the 
children,  they  must  all  quit  their  temporal  advantages ;  but 
because* this  is  to  be  done  for  the  spiritual,  it  follows,  this 
must  be  chief. 

14.  And  this  I  suppose  is  also  enjoined  by  another  apo- 
stle, "feeding  the  flock  of  God,  not  for  filthy  lucre''s  sake," 
i'KKi  *np6iAiii.cj$y  that  is,  but  ^^  of  a  prompt,  ready  mind**;"  a 

m  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  *>  1  Pet.  v.  2. 
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mind  moved  by  intrinsic  arguments  of  fair  design,  not  drawn 
by  the  outward  cords  of  vanity  and  gain. 

15..  (3.)  The  work  of  the  calling  being  principally  and 
immediately  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  for  the  glory  of  God/ 
it  caimot  be  pursued  as  the  nature  of  the  work  requires,  if 
that  be  not  principally  intended,  which  is  principally  to  be' 
procured;  all  that  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  it,  must  also 
be  taken  care  of:  thus  the  ministers  of  religion  may  attend 
their  health,  and  must  look  to  their  necessary  support,  and 
may  defend  themselves  against  all  impediments  of  their  of- 
fices in  just  and  proportionable  ways :  but  because  all  these 
have  further  purposes,  although  they  standing  nearest  may 
be  first  regarded  by  an  actual  care,  at  some  times,  and  in 
some  circumstances,  and  by  actual  attention ;  yet  habitually, 
and  principally,  and  constantly,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  souls,  must  be  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  purpose  of 
every  action. 

16.  But  the  principality  and  pre-eminence  of  this  inten- 
tion are  no  otherwise  to  be  judged  of,  either  by  ourselves  or 
others,  than  by  these  following  significations. 

(1.)  IKTo  man  can  in  any  sense  principally,  that  is,  as  he 
ought,  intend  the  good  of  souls,  who  enters  into  the  sacred 
ministry  without  those  just  measures  of  preparation  and  dis- 
position, which  are  required  by  the  church,  and  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself;  that  is,  that  he  be  well  instructed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  be  fit  to  teach,  to  exhort,  to  reprove. 
For  he  who  undertakes  a  work,  which  can  serve  God's  end 
and  his  own  in  several  capacities,  and  is  not  sufficiently  in- 
structed to  serve  the  ends  of  God,-*it  is  apparent  that  what 
he  undertakes,  is  for  his  own  end. 

17.  (2.)  His  intentions  cannot  be  right,  who  by  any  in- 
direct arts  does  enter,  for  that  which  does  not  begin  at  God, 
cannot  be  for  God :  '^  Non  enim  ambitione,  vel  pretio,  sed 
probatae  vitsB  et  disciplinarum  testimonio,  ad  honoris  et  sa- 
cerdotii  insignia  oportet  promo veri,"  said  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius.  He  therefore  who  simoniacally  enters,  .fixes  his 
eye  and  heart  upon  that  which  he  values  to  be  worth  money, 
not  upon  the  spiritual  employment,  between  which  and  mo- 
ney there  can  be  no  more  proportion,  than  between  contem- 
plation and  a  cart-rope ;  tliey  are  not  things  of  the  same  na- 
ture; and  he  that  comes  into  the  field  with  an  elephant. 
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cannot  be  supposed  to  intend  to  hunt  a  hare :  neither  can  he 
be  supposed  to  intend  principally  the  ministry  of  souls,  Mrho 
comes  to  that  office  instructed  only  with  a  bag  of  money. 

18.  (3.)  He  may  be  supposed  principally  to  intend  the 
ministry  of  souls,  and  in  it  the  glory  of  God,  who  so  at- 
tends to  the  execution  of  his  office,  that  it  does  really  and  suf- 
ficiently minister  to  the  thing.  For  since  the  calling  is  by 
God  really  designed  to  that  end,  and  if  the  ministers  be  not 
wanting  to  themselves,  they  are  sufficiently  enabled  and  as« 
sisted  to  that  purpose ;  he  that  zealously  and  wisely  minis- 
ters in  the  office,  hath  given  a  most  real  testimony  of  his 
fair  intention,  because  he  does  that  thing  so  as  those  inten- 
tions only  can  be  effected.  The  thing  itself  is  sufficient  for 
the  end  if  God  blesses  it ;  he  therefore  that  does  the  thing, 
does  actuate  the  intention  of  God,  and  sanctifies  his  own: 
but  this  is  to  be  understood  with  the  addition  of  the  following 
caution. 

19.  (4.)  He  may  be  confident  that  his  intentions  for  God'^s 
glory  and  the  good  of  souls  are  right  and  principal,  who  so 
conjoins  his  other  lesser  ends  with  the  conduct  of  the  greater, • 
that  they  shall  always  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  greater. 
That  is,  who  still  pursues  the  interest  of  souls,  and  the  work 
of  his  ministry,  when  the  hopes  of  maintenance,  or  honour, 
or  secular  regards,  do  fail.  For  he  that  for  carnal  or  secular 
regards  will  either  quit  or  neglect  his  ministry,  it  is  certain, 
his  carnal  or  secular  ends  were  his  chief  motive  and  incen- 
tive in  the  work.  It  was  the  case  of  Demas,  who  was  St. 
Paul's  minister  and  work-fellow  in  the  service  of  the  Gos- 
pel, but  he  .left  him,  because  "  he  loved  the  present  world  ®  ;'* 
concerning  which,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  lapse 
and  recession  of  Demas  from  the  assistance  of  St.  Paul,  did 
not  proceed  from  that  love  of  the  world  which  St  John 
speaks  of,  and  is  criminal,  and  forbidden  to  all  Christians, 
which  ^^  whosoever  hath,  the  love  of  the  Father  dwells  not  in 
himP,"  but  is  so  to  be  understood  of  such  a  love,  which  to 
other  Christians  is  not  unlawful,  but  was,  in  those  times  es- 
pecially, inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  evangelists,  in  those 
great  necessities  of  the  church :  Demas  was  a  good  man, 
but  weak  in  his  spirit,  and  too  secular  in  his  relations,  but 
he  returned  to  his  station,  and  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist, 

9  9  Tim.  iv.  10.  p  1  John^  ii.  15. 
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awhile  after^  as  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and 
Philemon;  but  for  the  present  he  was  to  blame.  For  he 
would  secure  his  relations  and  his  interests  with  too  great 
a  caution  and  diligence^  and  leave  the  other^  to  attend  this. 
Such  as  now-a-days  is  too  great  care  of  our  estates,  secular 
negotiations^  merchandises,  civil  employmentSs  not  minis-* 
tering  directly  utito  religion,  and  the  advantages  of  ltd  minis* 
tration.  For  our  great  king  the  Lord  Jesus,  hath  given  to  alt 
Christians  some  employment,  but  to  some  more,  td  some 
less,  and  in  their  own  proportion  they  must  give  a  i^turn : 
and  in  a  minister  of  the  QospeU  every  inordination  of  care- 
fulness, and  every  excess  of  attendance  to  secular  aflfkirs,  and 
every  unnecessary  avocation  fVom,  or  neglect  of,  his  great 
work  is  criminal:  and  many  things  are  elccesses  in  thetn^ 
which  are  not  in  others,  because  the  ministerial  office  requlreei 
more  attendance  and  conversation  with  spiritual  things,  tbati 
that  of  others. 

20.  (5.)  If  ever  the  minister  of  holy  Itiings,  for  hope  or 
fear,  for  gain  or  interest,  desert  his  station,  when  he  is  per-^ 
gecuted,  or  when  he  is  not  persecuted, — it  is  too  much  to  be 
presumed,  that  he  did  not  begin  for  God^  who|  for  man,  will 
quit  God's  service.  They  that  wander  till  they  find  a  rich  seat, 
do  all  that  they  do  for  the  riches  of  the  plaoe^  not  for  the  em-- 
ployment:  "  Si  non  ubi  sedeas,  locus  est,  est  ubi  ambules,^ 
said  he  in  the  comedy ;  the  calling  of  these  meti  is  not  fixed 
but  ambulatory :  and  if  that  which  fixes  them,  be  temporal 
advantages,  then  that  which  nioved  them  principally,  is  not 
spiritual  employment. 

21.  For  it  is  considerable,  that  if  it  be  unlawful  to  undef^ 
take  the  holy  calUng,  without  a  divine  vocation  to  it,  then 
to  forsake  it  without  a  divine  permission  must  be  cnminal. 
He  that  calls  to  come,  calls  to  continue,  where  the  need  is 
lasting,  and  the  office  perpetuah  But  to  leaVe  the  calling 
when  the  revenue  is  gone,  to  quit  the  altar  when  it  hath  no 
offering,  to  let  the  souls  wander  when  they  bring  no  gifts^— «. 
is  to  despise  the  religion,  and  to  love  only  the  fat  of  the 
sacrifices :  for  the  altar  indeed  does  sanottfy  the  gift,  but  not 
the  gift  the  altar ;  and  he  hath  but  a  light  opinion  of  an 
eternal  crown  of  glory,  or  thinks  God  bat  to  ill  paymttster, 
that  will  not  do  him  service  upon  the  stock  of  his  promises, 
and  will  not  feed  the  flock,  though  we  have  no  other  reward 
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but  to  be  feasted  iri  the  eternal  supper  of  the  lamb.  Who  are 
hirelings,  but  they  who  fly  when  the  wolf  comes  ?  And  woe 
be  to  that  evangelist,  who  upon  any  secular  regard  neglects 
to  preach  tlie  Gospel;  woe  be  to  him,  to  whotn  it  shall  be 
said  at  the  day  of  judgment,  *  I  was  hungry,  and  my  flock  \vad 
hungrjr,  and  ye  fed  neither  it  nor  me.' 

But  this  is  to  be  Understood  with  these  liberties ; 

32.  (1.)  That  it  be  no  prejudice  to  these  ecclesiastics, 
ivho  in  time  of  persecution,  do  so  attend  to  their  ministries, 
that  no  material  part  of  it  be  omitted,  or  slightly  performed, 
aild  yet  take  from  it  such  portions  of  time  as  are  necessary 
for  theit  labotlt  or  support,  by  any  just  and  honest  employ- 
ment. Thus  St.  Paul  wrought  in  the  trade  of  a  tent-maker, 
because  he  would  liot  be  a  burden  to  the  church  of  Corinth ; 
and  when  the  church  is  stripped  naked  of  her  robes,  and  the 
bread  of  proposition  is  stolen  from  her  table  by  soldiers, 
there  is  fao  perad Venture  but  the  ecclesiastical  offices  are  so 
to  be  attended  to,  that  the  natural  duty  and  necessity  be  not 
neglected. 

23.  (2.)  That  it  be  no  prejudice  to  ecclesiastics  in  the 
days  of  peace  or  war,  to  change  their  station  from  bishop  to 
bishoprick,  from  church  to  church,  where  God  or  the 
church,  where  charity  or  necessity,  where  prudence  or  obe* 
dience,  calls.  Indeed  it  hath  been  fiercely  taught,  that  ec- 
clesiastics ought  never,  and  upon  no  pretence,  to  desert  theii^ 
church,  and  go  to  another,  any  more  than  a  man  may  for^ 
sake  his  wife ;  and  for  this  a  decretal  of  Pope  Evaristus  is 
pretended,  and  is  recorded  in  the  canon  latv.  **  Sicut  vir  non 
debet  adulterare  uxorem  suam,  ita  nee  episcopus  ecclesiam 
suam^  ut  illam  dimittat  ad  quam  fuit  sacratusq:"  and  there- 
forfe  when  Eusebius  the  bishop  of  Cassarea  was  called  to  be 
bishop  of  Antioch,  he  refused  it  pertinaciously,  and  for  it  was 
highly  commended  by  the  Emperor;  and  St.  Jerome  iii 
his  epistle  to  Oceanus  tells,  *'  In  Nicend  synodo  &  patribuS 
decretum  est,  ne  de  aUa  ih  aliam  ecclesiam  episcopus  trans- 
feratur,  ne,  virginalis  pauperculae  societate  contempta,  ditioris 
addlterse  quserat  amplexus."  Something  indeed  like  it  was 
decreed  by  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  canons  of  the  Nicene 
council ;  and  it  was  a  usual  punishment  amongst  the  holy 
primitives,  •*  careat  cathedta  propria,  qui  ambit  alienaifa." 

<i  Cap.  Sicut  Vir.  can.  7.  q*  1. 
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But  these  things,  though  they  be  true  and  right,  yet  are  not 
contradictory  to  the  present  case.     For, 

24  (1.)  Evaristus,  it  is  clear,  forbade  translations  and  re- 
moves from  church  to  churchy  ''  ambitus  causa,"  for  ambi- 
tion or  covetousness,  and  therefore  it  is  by  him  expressly 
permitted  in  their  proper  cases  and  limits ;  that  is,  ^'  in  ine- 
vitabili  necessitate,  aut  apostolica,  vel  regulari  mutatione,^ 
*  when  there  is  inevitable  necessity,'  or  the  command  and 
authority  of  a  superior  power :  and  yet  upon  perusal  of  the 
decree  I  find,  that  Evaristus^s  intent  was,  that  a  bishop 
should  not  thrust  his  church  from  him  by  way  of  divorce 
and  excommunication,  and  take  another:  as  appears  not  only 
by  the  corresponding  part  of  the  decree,  viz.,  "  that  neither 
must  the  church  take  in  another  bishop  or  husband  upon 
him  to  whom  already  she  is  espoused;"  but  by  the  expression 
used  in  the  beginning  of  it,  ^*  Dimittere  ecclesiam  episcopus 
non  debet;"  and  it  is  compared  to  the  adultery  of  a  man 
that  puts  away  his  wife,  and  marries  another ;  and  also  it 
appears  more  yet  by  the  gloss,  which  seems  to  render  the 
same  sense  of  it,  and  wholly  discourses  of  the  unlawfulness 
to  excommunicate  a  church  or  a  city,  lest  the  innocent  should 
suffer  with  the  criminal ;  for  when  a  church  is  exconmiuni- 
cated,  though  all  those  persons  die  upon  whom  the  sentence 
fell,  yet  the  church  is  the  same  under  other  persons  their 
successors ;  and  therefore  all  the  way  it  does  injustice,  by  in- 
volving the  new-arising  innocents,  and  at  last  is  wholly  im- 
just  by  including  all  and  only  innocent  persons.  But  which 
way  soever  this  decree  be  imderstood,  it  comes  not  home  to 
a  prohibition  of  our  case. 

25.  (2.)  As  for  Eusebius,  it  is  a  clear  case  he  imposed 
upon  the  good  Emperor,  who  knew  not  the  secret  cause  of 
Eusebius's  denial  to  remove  from  Caesarea  to  Antioch.  For 
he  having  engaged  the  Emperor  beforetime  to  write  in  his 
behalf,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  bishoprick, 
was  not  willing  to  seem  guilty  of  levity  and  easiness  of 
change.  But  that  was  not  all,  he  was  a  secret  favourer  of 
the  Arians,  and  therefore  was  unwilling  to  go  to  that  church, 
where  his  predecessor  Eustathius  had  been  famous  for  op- 
posing that  pest. 

(3.)  To  that  of  St.  Jerome  out  of  the  Nicene  council,  I 
answer,  That  the   prohibition  is  only  of  such,  as  without 
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authority,  upon  their  owa  head,  for  their  own  evil  purposes, 
and  with  injury  to  their  own  churches,  did  it ;  and  of  covet- 
ousness  it  is,  that  St.  Jerome  notes  and  reproves  the  practice: 
to  despise  our  charge  because  it  is  poor,  is  to  love  the  money 
more  than  the  souls,  and  therefore  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
any  one  of  his  own  choice ;  but  if  it  be  done  by  the  com- 
mand or  election  of  our  superior,  it  is  to  be  presumed  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  church  in  matter  of  direct  reason, 
or  collateral  assistances,  and  therefore  hath  in  it  no  cause  of 
reproof. 

26.  And  to  this  purpose  the  whole  afiair  is  very  excel- 
lently stated  by  the  fourteenth  canon  of  the  apostles ;  *«  A 
bishop  must  not  leave  his  own  parish  or  diocess,  and  invade 
that  of  another  man,  '  nisi  forte  quis  cum  rationabili  causa 
compellatui;,  tanquam  qui  possit  ibidem  constitutus  plus 
lucri  conferre,  et  in  causa  religionis  aliquid  profectus  pros- 
picere.'  '^  If  there  be  a  reasonable  cause,  he  may ;  and  the 
cause  is  reasonable,  if  by  going  he  may  do  more  good  or 
advantage  to  religion :  but  of  this  he  is  not  to  be  judge  him- 
self, but  must  be  judged  by  his  superiors;  ^'et  hocnond. 
semetipso  pertentet,  sed  multorum  episcoporum  judicio,  et 
ma^dma  supplicatione  perficiat;"  '^  he  must  not  do  it  on  his 
own  head,  but  by  the  sentence  and  desire  of  the  bishops." 

27.  There,  needs  no  more  to  be  added  to  this,  but  that  if 
a  greater  revenue  be  annexed  to  another  charge,  and  that  it 
be  '  in  rem  ecclesiae,'  that  the  more  worthy  person  should  be 
advanced  thither,  to  enable  his  better  ministries  by  those  se- 
cular assistances,  which  our  infirmity  needs,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  it,  but  that  if  he  be  the  man  he  is  taken 
for,  he  knows  how  to  use  those  advantages  to  God's  glory, 
and  the  good  of  souls,  and  the  services  of  the  church ;  and. 
if  he  does  so,  his  intentions  are  to  be  presumed  pure  and 
holy,  because  the  good  of  souls  is  the  principal. 

28..  Upon  the  supposition  of  these  causes,  we  find  that 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  bishops  and  clerks  in  their  trans- 
lations was  approved.  Origen  did  first  serve  God  in  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  afterward  he  went  to  Caesarea,  to  Anti- 
och,  to  Tyre :  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  changed  his  epis- 
copal see  eight  times.  Nay,  the  apostles  themselves  did  so : 
St.  Peter  was  first  bishop  of  Antioch,  afterward  of  Rome : 
and  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the  churches  called  St.  Paul 
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to  an  ambulatory  goyemment  and  episcopacyy  though  at  last 
he  also  w^s  fixed  at  Rome,  and  be  remoyed  Timothy  ^od 
TituB  from  chqreh  to  churchy  as  the  need  and  uses  of  the 
church  required.  Sut  in  this,  our  call  must  be  from  God»  x»r 
from  our  superiors,  not  from  levity  or  piride,  eovetousnesa 
or  negligence.  Concerning  which,  who  please  further  to  be 
mtisfled,  may  read  St.  Athanasius^s  episd^  to  Dracontiusi, 
^  old  s  and  of  late,  Chytneus  ^  in  epistolis  p,  150  et  679/ 
and  Conradus  Porta  in  his  ^  Formalia/  This  only;  If  <every. 
man  were  indispensably  tied  to  abide  where  he  is  first  called 
to  minister,  then  it  were  not  lawful  for  an  inferior  ipinister 
to  desire  the  good  work  of  a  bishop ;  which  because  it  is  not 
to  bQ  administered  in  the  same  place  or  charge,  according 
to  the  uniyersal  discipUne  of  the  church  for  very  many  ages, 
must  suppose  that  there  can  be  a  reasonable  cause  to  change 
our  charges,  because  the  Apostle  commends  that  desire  which 
supposes  that  change. 

29.  These  being  the  limits  and  measures  of  the  rule,  it 
would  be  very  good  if  we  were  able  to  discern  concerning 
the  secrets  of  our  intentions,  and  the  causes  of  actions.  It 
is  true,  that  because  men  confound  their  actions  and  delibe- 
rations, it  will  be  impossible  to  tell,  in  many  cases,  what 
motive  is  the  principal  ingredient.  **  Sed  ut  tunc  communis 
bus  magis  commodis,  quam  privatee  jactantiae  studebamus, 
cum  intentionem  adfectumque  muneris  nostri  vellemus  in- 
telligi ;  ita  nunc  in  ratione  edendi  veremur,  ne  fort^  non  ali- 
orum  utilitatibus,  sed  propriee  laudi  servisse  videamur'."  It 
is  hard  for  a  wise  and  a  gallant  man,  who  does  public  actions 
of  greatest  worthiness  deserving  honour,  to  tell  certainly 
whether  he  is  more  pleased  in  the  honours  that  men  do  him, 
•or  in  the  knowledge  that  he  hath  done  them  benefits.  But 
yet  in  very  many  cases,  we  may  at  least  guess  probably 
which  is  the  prevailing  ingredient,  by  these  following  mea- 
sures ;  besides  those  which  I  have  noted'  and  applied  to  the 
special  case  of  undertaking  the  calling  ecclesiastical. 

Signs  ofDifferencef  whereby  we  may  in  a  mixed  and  compli- 
cated Intention^  discern  which  is  the  principal  Ingredient. 

30.  (1.)  Whatsoever  came  in  after  the  determination  was 
made,  thotigh  it   add  much  the  greater  confidence,  and 

*  Gieri^y  vol.  1.  p.  95.  •  i^kle  Rul0  of  Holy  Liviog^  chap.  1.  sect  9. 
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makes  the  resoIutioD  sharper  and  more  active^  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  as  tbe  prevailing  ingredient ;  for  though  it 
add  degrees,  yet  the  whole  determination  was  perfected  be- 
fore. The  widow  Fulvia  was  oppressed  by  Attilius ;  she 
complains  to  Secnndus  the  lawyer.  He  considers  whether 
!b^  should  be  advocate  for  his  friend  Attilius,  or  for  the  op-i 
pressed  Fulvia ;  and  at  last  determines  on  the  side  of  piety 
and  charity^  and  resolves  tp  relieve  the  widow,  but  with  some 
abatement  of  his  spirit  and  confidence,  because  it  is  against 
his  friend ;  but  charity  prevails.  As  he  goes  to  court  ha 
meets  with  Caninius,  who  gloriously  commends  the  fidvoca- 
tipn,-f-and  by  superadding  that  spur  made  his  diffidence  and 
imperfect  resolution  confident  and  clear.  In  this  case  the 
whole  action  is  to  be  attributed  to  piety,  not  to  the  love  of 
fame ;  for  this  only  added  some  moments,  but  that  made  the 
determination. 

31 1  (2.)  -When  the  determination  is  almost  made,  and 
wants  some  weight  to  finish  it,  whatsoever  then  supervenes 
and  casts  the  scales,  is  not  to  be  accounted  the  prevaiUng 
ingredient,  but  that  which  made  most  in  the  suspension  and 
time  of  deliberation,  and  brought  it  forward.  It  is  like  buy* 
ing  and  selling :  not  the  last  maravedi  that  was  stood  upon, 
was  the  greatest  argument  of  parting  with  the  goods;  but 
that  farthing  added  to  the  bigger  mvfx,  made  it  big  enough } 
and  a  child's  fipger  may  thrust  a  load  forward,  which  being 
haled  by  mighty  men  stands  still  for  want  of  a  little  assist-r 
ance. 

32.  (3.)  That  is  thp  prevailing  ingredient  in  the  deter-t 
mination  which  is  most  valued,  not  which  most  pleases ;  that 
which  is  rationally  preferred,  not  that  which  delights  the 
senses.  If  the  man  had  rather  lose  the  sensual  than  the  in-» 
telleotu^I  gpod,  though  in  that  his  fancy,  is  more  delighted, 
yet  this  is  the  stronger  and  greater  in  the  divine  acceptance, 
though  possibly  in  nature  it  be  less  active,  because  lesa 
pleasing  to  those  faculties,  which  whether  we  will  or  no,  vnll 
be  very  much  concerned  in  all  the  intercourses  of  this  lifei 
He— rthat  keeps  a  festival  in  gratitude  and  spiritual  joy  to  do 
God  glory,  and  to  give  him  thanks,  and  in  the  preparation 
to  the  action  is  hugely  pleased  by  considering  the  music,  the 
company,  the  festivity  and  innocent  refreshments,  and  in  his 
fancy,  leaps  at  this,  but  his  resolution  walks  on  by  that, — ^hath 
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not  spoiled  the  regularity  of  his  conscience  by  the  intertex- 
ture  of  the  sensual  with  the  spiritual,  so  long  as  it  remains 
innocent.  For  though  this  flames  brightest,  yet  the  other 
bums  hottest,  and  will  last  longer  than  the  other.  But  of 
this  there  is  no  other  sign,  but  that  first  we  be  infinitely 
careful  to  prescribe  measures  and  limits  to  the  secular  joy, 
that  it  may  be  perfectly  subordinate  to,  and  complying  with, 
the  spiritual  and  religious :  and  secondly,  if  we  are  willing 
to  suppress  the  light  flame,  rather  than  extinguish  the  solid 
fire. 

33.  (4.)  Then  the  holy  and  pious  ingredient  is  over- 
powered by  the  mixture  of  the  secular,  when  an  instrument 
towards  the  end  is  chosen  more  proportionable  to  this,  than 
to  that.  Caecilius,  to  do  a  real  not  a  fantastic  benefit  to  his 
tenants,  erected  a  library  in  his  villa,  and  promised  a  yearly 
revenue  for  their  children's  education,  and  nobler  institution : 
and  thus  far  judgment  ought  to  be  made,  that  he  intended 
piety  rather  than  fame ;  for  to  his  fame,  plays  and  spectacles 
would  (as  the  Roman  humour  then  was)  have  served  better ; 
but  when  in  the  acting  his  resolution  he  praised  that  bis 
pious  purpose,  and  told  them  he  did  it  for  a  pious,  not  a  vain- 
glorious end,  however  the  intention  might  be  right,  this  pub- 
lication was  not  right:  but,  when  he  appointed  that  anni- 
versary orations  should  be  made  in  the  praise  of  his  pious 
foundation,  he  a  little  too  openly  discovered  what  was  the 
bigger  wheel  in  that  motion.  For  he  that  serves. a  secret 
piety  by  a  public  panegyric,  disorders  the  piety  by  dis- 
mantling the  secret :  it  may  still  be  piety,  but  it  will  be  less- 
ened by  the  publication;  though  this  publication  be  no 
otherwise  criminal,  than  because  it  is  vain.  ^'  Meminimus, 
quanto  majore  animo  honestatis  fructus  in  conscientia,  quam 
in  fama,  reponatur.  Sequi  enim  gloria,  non  appeti,  debet: 
nee  si  casu  aliquo  non  sequatur,  idcirco  quod  gloriam  me- 
ruit, minus  pulchrum  est.  11  vero,  qui  benefacta  sua  verbis 
adornant,  non  ideo  praedicare,  quia  fecerint,  sed  ut  pi^dica- 
rent,  fecisse  creduntur";^  which  is  the  very  thing  which  I 
afiirm  in  this  particular.  If  the  intermediate  or  consequent 
actions,  serve  the  collateral  or  secular  end,  most  visibly  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  that  this  was  the  greater  motive,  and  had 
too  great  an  influence  into  the  deliberation. 

"  Plin.  lib.  J.  ep.  8.  Gierig,  vol.  1.  pag.  B5. 
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But  because  the  heart  of  man  is  so  intricate,  trifling,  and 
yarious,  in  most  cases  it  must  be  sufficient  for  us  to  know, 
that  if  the  mixture  be  innocent,  the  whole  dehberation  is 
secured  in  the  kind  of  it,  and  for  degrees  we  must  do  as  well 
as  we  can. 

35.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  the  secular  end  mixed  with 
the  spiritual  and  religious,  the  just  and  the  honest,  be  un- 
lawful, and  yet  intended,  though  in  a  less  degree,  though 
but  accidentally  and  by  an  after-consent ;  the  conscience  is 
neither  sure  nor  right,  but  is  dishonoured  and  defiled ;  for  the 
whole  deliberation  is  made  criminal  by  mingling  with  for- 
bidden purposes.  He  that  takes  up  arms  under  his  prince 
in  a  just  war,  and  at  the  same  time  intends  revenge  against 
his  private  enemy,  casually  engaged  on  the  adverse  party, 
loses  the  reward  of  his  obedience,  and  changes  it  for  the  de- 
vilish pleasures  of  revenge. 

Concerning  the  measure  and  conduct  of  our  intentions, 
there  are  some  other  things  to  be  said,  but  because 
they  are  extrinsical  to  the  chief  purpose  of  this  rule, 
they  are  properly  to  be  considered  under  their  own 
head. 


RULE  VI. 

An  Argument  not  sufficient  nor  competent^  though  it  do  per^ 
made  us  to  a  Thing  in  itself  good^  is  not  the  Ground  of  a 
Eighty  nor  a  sufficient  Warrant  for  a  sure  Conscience, 

1.  He  that  goes  to  public  prayers  because  it  is  the  custom, 
or  communicates  at  Easter  to  avoid  a  censure,  hath  done  an 
act  in  itself  good,  but  his  motive  was  neither  competent  nor 
sufficient  to  make  the  action  religious,  or  to  manifest  and 
declare  the  conscience  to  be  sure  and  right.  For  conscience 
is  the  repository  of  practical  reasons :  and  as  in  civil  actions^ 
we  count  him  a  fool  who  wears  clothes  only  because  they 
cost  him  nothing,  or  walks  because  he  would  see  his  shadow 
move  upon  the  wall :  so  it  is  in  moral.  When  the  reason  is 
incompetent,  the  action  is  by  chance,  neither  prudent  nor 
chosen,  alterable  by  a  trifle,  tending  to  a  cheap  end,  proceed- 
ing by  a  regardless  motion :  and  conscience  might  as  well 

VOL.   XI.  2  1 
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be  seated  in  the  fancy,  or  in  the  foot,  as  in  the  understand 
ing,  if  its  nature  and  proper  design  were  not  to  be  conducted 
with  reasons  proportionable  to  such  actions,  which  tend  to  an 
end  perfective  of  man,  and  productive  of  felicity. 

2.  This  rule  is  so  to  be  understood,  that  it  be  not  re* 
quired  of  all  men  to  hare  reasons  equally  good  for  the  same 
determinations,  but  sufficient  and  reasonable  in  themselves, 
and  apt  to  lead  them  in  their  proper  capacities  and  disposi- 
tions, that  is,  reasons  proportionable  to  that  kind  of  things 
in  which  the  determination  is  instanced,  viz.,  a  religious  rea- 
son for  an  action  of  religion ;  a  prudent  reason  for  a  civil 
action :  but  if  it  be  in  its  proper  kind,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be 
probable,  provided  always,  that  it  makes  a  sure  mind,  and  a 
full  persuasion. 

3.  He  that  believes  Christian  religion,  because  the  men 
are  charitable  and  chaste,  and  so  taught  to  be^  and  com- 
manded by  the  religion,  is  brought  into  a  good  place  by  a 
single  taper;  but  he  came  in  by  no  false  light,  and  he  is 
there  where  he  ought  to  be.  He  did  not  see  the  way  in  so 
brightly  as  St.  Paul  did,  who  was  conducted  in  by  an  angel 
from  heaven,  with  a  bright  flame  in  his  hand ;  but  he  made 
shift  to  see  his  way  in :  and  because  the  light  that  guided 
him,  came  from  heaven,  his  conscience  was  rightly  instructed, 
and  if  it  persuaded  him  heartily,  his  conscience  is  as  sure  as 
it  is  right. 

4.  Quest.  Upon  the  account  and  consequence  of  this  rule 
it  is  proper  to  inquire,  Whether  it  be  lawful  and  ingenuous,^  to 
go  about  to  persuade  a  man  to  the  belief  of  a  true  proposition, 
by  arguments  with  which  himself  is  not  persuaded,  and  which 
he  believes  are  not  sufficient  f    The  case  is  this : 

5.  Girolami,  a  learned  priest  of  Ferrara,  finds  that  many 
of  his  parishioners  are  infected  with  Judaism,  by  reason  of 
their  conversation  with  the  Jewish  merchants.  He  studies 
the  Jewish  books  to  discover  the  weakness  of  their  argu* 
ments,  and  to  convince  them  upon  their  own  grounds.  But 
finding  jhis  parishioners  moved  only  by  po{)uIar  arguments, 
and  not  capable  of  understanding  the  secrets  of  the  old  pro- 
phets, the  synchronisms,  nor  the  computation  of  Daniel's 
weeks,  the  infinite  heaps  of  reasons  by  which  Christianity 
stands  firm  in  defiance  of  all  pretensions  to  the  cotitrary ; 
sees  it  necessary  to  persuade  them  by  things  as  easy  as  those 
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are  b]r  which  they  were  abused.  But  then  he  eoneiden ; 
if  they  were  by  error  led  into  error,  it  is  not  fit  that  by  error 
also  they  should  be  led  out  of  it  into  truth,  for  God  needtf  not 
to  be  served  with  a  lie,  and  evil  must  not  be  done  that  good 
may ^  be  thence  procured.  But  if  I  go  by  a  false  argument 
to  ooxen  them  into  truth,  I  tell  a  )ie  to  reoover  them  from  « 
lie,  and  it  ie  a  disparagement  to  the  cause  of  Ood,  that  it 
must  be  supported  by  the  deviU  But  having  discoursed  tbua 
finr,  he  considera  ft&rther  s  every  argument  which  I  am  able 
to  answer,  I  know  cannot  oonclude  in  the  question ;  for  if  it 
lie  to  be  answeped,  it  is  at  most  but  a  specious  outside  of 
reason ;  and  he  that  knows  this,  or  believes  it  so,  either  musli 
not  use  that  instrument  of  persuasion,  or,  if  he  does,  he  must 
resolve  to  abuse  the  man's  understanding  before  he  can  set  it 
Tight }  and  this  he  believes  to  be  against  the  honour  of  truth, 
and  the  rules  of  charity,  and  the  simplicity  and  ingenuity  of 
the  spirit  of  a  Christian. 

Tfy  ibis  Question  /  ansioer  by  sev^ai  Fropositioi%s, 

6.  (1.)  It  is  not  lawftil  to  tell  a  lie  for  God  and  for  truth ; 
because  God  will  not  be  served  by  that  which  he  hates,  and 
there  are  no  defects  in  truth  wUch  need  such  violent  reme*< 
dies.  Therefore  Girolami  might  not,  to  persuade  his  Juda* 
iaing  parishioner^,  tell  them  a  tale  of  a  vision,  or  pretend  a 
tradition  which  is  not,  or  falsify  a  record ;  because  these  are 
direct  arts  of  the  devil,  this  is  a  doing  evil  for  a  good  end : 
and  every  single  lie  is  equally  hated  by  God,  and  where 
there  is  a  difference*  it  is  made  by  complication,  or  tha  wisu 
ing  of  something  else  with  a  lie :  and  because  God  hath  cret 
ated  and  comi^unicated  to  mankind,  not  only  sufficient  but 
abundant  justifications  of  whatsoever  he  ^h  commanded 
us  to  believej  therefore  he  hates  infinitdy  to  have  his  gloii«* 
COS  economy  of  faith  and  truth  to  be  disovdered  and  discopir 
posed  by  the  productions  of  hell.  For  every  lie  is  of  th^ 
devil. 

7.  (2.)  It  is  lawful  to  use  an  afgumeQt  ^  cui  potest  sub'* 
esse  falsum,'  such  which  I  know  is  not  certain,  but  yet  I  ac- 
tually believe  it  to  be  true.  That  is,  though  the  argument 
be  not  demonstrative,  but  probable  only,  yet  I  may  siiely  uae 
it,  if  I  believe  myself  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  probabi- 
lity :  for  a  real  truth  and  a  supposed  truth  are  all  one  as  to 
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the  innocence  of  my  purposes.  And  he  that  knows  how  little 
certainty  there  is  in  human  discourses,  and  how  "  we  kndw 
in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part,"  and  that  of  every  thing  where- 
of we  know  a  little,  we  are  ignorant  in  much  more,  must 
either  be  content  with  such  proportions  as  the  things  will 
bear,  or  as  himself  can  get,  or  else  he  must  never  seek  to  alter 
or  to  persuade  any  man  to  be  of  his  opinion.  For  the  greatest 
part  of  discourses  that  is  in  the  whole  world,  is  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  probable  inducements,  plausibilities,  and  witty 
entertainments  :  and  the  throng  of  notices  is  not  unlike  the 
accidents  of  a  battle,  in  which  every  man  tells  a  new  tale, 
something  that  he  saw,  mingled  with  a  great  many  things 
which  he  saw  not :   his  eyes  and  his  fear  joining  together 
equally  in  the  instruction  and  the  illusion,  these  make  up  the 
stories.    And  in  the  observation  of  things,  there  is  infinitely 
more  variety  than  in  faces,  and  in  the  contingencies  of  the 
world.     Let  ten  thousand  men  read  the  same  books,  and  they 
shall  all  make  several  uses,  draw  several  notes,  and  under- 
stand them  to  several  effects  and  purposes.    Knowledge  is 
infinite,  and  out  of  this  infinity  every  one  snatches  some 
things  real,  and  some  images  of  things;  and  there  are  so 
many  cognoscitive  faculties  above  and  below,  and  powers 
ministering  to  knowledge,  and  all  these  have  so  many  ways  of 
being  abused,  or  hindered,  and  of  being  imperfect ;   and  the 
degrees  of  imperfection,  positive,  and  privative,  and  nega- 
tive, are  also  themselves  aibsolutely  so  infinite,  that  to  arrive 
at  probabilities  in  most  things  is  no  small  progression.     But 
we  must  be  content  to  make  use  of  that,  both  for  ourselves 
find  others. 

.  8.  Upon  this  account  we  may  quote  scriptures  to  those 
senses  which  they  can  well  serve  in  a  question,  and  in  which 
they  are  used  by  learned  men,  though  v/e  suppose  the  prin- 
cipal intention  be  of  a  different  thing,  so  it  be  not  contrary. 
For  all  learned  men  know,  that  in  Scripture  many  sayings 
are  full  of  potential  significations,  besides  what  are  on  the 
fiice  of  the  words,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  design  :  and  there* 
fore  although  we  may  not  allege  scriptures  in  a  sense  con- 
trary to  what  we  believe  it  meant ;  yet  to  any  thing  beside  its 
first  meaning,  we  may,  if  the  analogy  will  bear  it ;  and  if  by 
learned  men  it  be  so  used,  that  is  in  effect,  because  for  aught 
we  know  it  may  be  so  indeed. 
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9.  (3.)  If  a  man  suppose  his  arguments  sufficient  and 
competent  to  persuade,  though  they  be  neither  fitting  to  per- 
suade, nor  at  all  sufficient,  he  may  yet  lawfully  use  them. 
For  in  this  case  though  himself  be  deceived,  yet  because  it 
is  upon  the  strength  of  those  arguments  he  relies,  he  can  be^ 
tied  to  use  no  better  than  he  hath :  and  since  his  conscience 
is  heartily  persuaded,  though  it  be  in  error,  yet  that  which 
follows  that  persuasion  is  innocent  (if  it  be  not  mingled  with 
design),  though,  it  may  be,  that  which  went  before  was  not  so. 

10.  (4.)  In  the  persuasion  of  a  truth,  it  is  lawful  to  use 
such  arguments  whose  strength  is  wholly  made  prevailing 
by  the  weakness  of  him  that  is  to  be  persuaded.  Such  as 
are  arguments  *  ad  hominem,'  that  is,  proportionable  to  the 
doctrines,  customs,  usages,  belief,  and  credulity,  of  the  man. 
The  reasons  are  these :    , 

1.  Because  ignorant  persons  are  not  capable  of  such  ar- 
guments as  may  demonstrate  the  question ;  and  he  that  goes 
about  to  draw  a  child  to  him,  may  poll  him  by  the  long  sleeve 
of  his  coat,  and  need  not  to  hire  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

:2.  Tbatrwhich  will  demonstrate  a  truA  to  one  person, 
possibly  will  never  move  another.  Because  our  reason  does 
not  consist  in  a  mathematical  point :  and  the  heart  of  reason^ 
that  vital  and  most  sensible  part,  in  which  oidy  it  can  be 
conquered  fairly,  is  an  ambulatory  essence,  and  not  fixed ; 
it  wanders  up  and  down  like  a  floating  island,  or  like  that 
which  we  call  the  life-blood ;  and  it  is  not  often  very  easy  to 
hit  that  white,  by  which  only  our  reason  is  brought  to  perfect  " 
assent;  and  this  needs  no  other  proof  but  our  daily  experi- 
ence, and  common  notices  of  things.  That  which  at  one 
time  is  not  regarded,  at  another  time  is  a  prevailing  mo- 
tive ;  and  I  have  observed  that  a  discourse  at  one  time  hath 
been  lightly  regarded,  or  been  only  pleasing  to  the  ear, 
which,  a  year  or  two  after,  hath  made  great  impreefsions  of 
piety  upon  the  spirit  of  the  hearers.  And  therefore,  that  I 
can  answer  the  argument,  it  is  not  enough  to  make  me  think 
it  necessary  to  lay  it  aside  or  to  despise  it ;  there  may  be 
something  in  him  that  hears  me,  that  can  make  the  argument 
to  become  perfect  and  efiectual  \  and  the  want  of  that,  it  may 
be,  in  me,  makes  me  apt  to  slight  it.  And  besides  that  some 
pretended  answers  are  illusions  rather  than  solutions,  it  may 
be,  that  beyond  my  answer,  a  wiser  man  may  make  a  reply. 
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dlid  confirm  the  argument  so  as  I  know  not:  and  thefefOire 
if  it  be  truth  you  persuade,  it  were  altogether  as  good,  and 
I  am  sure  mu^h  more  eMj,  to  let  the  mall  you  persuade,  enter 
at  the  first  and  broadest  gate  of  the  true  proposition^  thaii 
after  having  passed  through  a  great  many  turnings  and  laby- 
rin(hs»  at  last  come  but  to  the  same  ^laoe  where  he  might 
filrst  bare  entered^  There  are  some  witly  men  that  can  an« 
swer  to;^  thing ;  but  mippose  they  could  not,  yet  it  WonM  be 
impossible  that  iben  should  be  tied  in  all  cases  to  speak 
nothing  but  demonstrations. 

3.  Sfome  men  are  to  be  wrought  upon  not  by  direct  aigu* 
ment,  but  by  artifices  and  b&ck-blows ;  they  are  easy  enough 
to  believe  tiie  truth,  if  they  cOiild ;  and  therefore  you  must^ 
to  perauade  them,  remove  thsir  prigjudices  and  preposses*- 
sions ;  and  to  this  purpose,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
those  things  which  are  proper  to  the  question,  but  things 
acddental  and  extrittsical.  They  who  were  prejudiced  at  out 
blessed  Saviour  be^iiauise  he  wa6  of  Galilee)  need€fd  n6  oti^r 
argument  to  make  them  t<3  believe  in  hibi)  but  to  oonfute  thai 
foolish  pro^rb,  •«  OAt  of  Galilee  com^s  no  good  :'*  and  yet 
he  that  from  thence  thinks  lh«  qut^tion  of  1m  being  ^ 
M^issiite  sufficient!^  <^toditded,  id  very  M  ftotu  uttdeirataiid* 
ing  tiie  effect  and  poWer^  of  ai^gument^ 

4.  The  hinderahd^a  of  belief  are  s«al<^  in  gret^ml  fe^nlti^ 
in  out  fkiicy >  in  our  irtll,  in  bur  appetite  t  ttOW  in  Aese  tjafees 
there  is  no  wiiy  to  p^^sttade,  b\it  by  arguing  so  as  to  prevail 
tvith  th«  feciilty.  If  aiiy  matt  tehotiM  *ay  Miat  our  blessed 
Sitiotfr  is  li6t  yet  come  in  tb^e  ftftfeb,  tipOn  a  foolish  fai^y 
Ibat  he  believes  not,  that  Gbd  NvotilA  honour  sii^h  a  Wi<3ked 
nlitloh  Witfi  f&6  gteat  igl-ory,  as  that  theSatiouf  of  tfie  \mM 
tihotld  b^  bom  of  tti^m ;  he  hi&e*s  no  \ii^ment  to  persuade 
him  fd  fee  A  Ghrlstiah,  htt  by  havifig  it  proved  to  him,  flat 
it  ^raiS  not  only  ttkeiy,  btit  really  so,  and  netfessary  ft  abttuld 
h6  so,  not  only  fdt  the  verflteation  of  iht  prophecies  of  hiuH 
Irtit  fat  divets  toiigtuitles  ift  thfe  toatarfe  and  cittttimstatteefe  xX 
Ihiiig*.  Herfe  Ihfe  atgilmfent  is  to  t?(5fiftite  tixe  faney  bnly,  taot 
(he  tessdn. 

5.  Bometimes  the  judgtfiettt  is  right,  but  tiife  afiections 
are  perverse ;  and  then,  not  d^mdnstrations,  but  popular  ar- 
guttitots  kte  not  only  lawful,  bat  tiseful,  and  sttfflcient.  Fw 
t^ij6n6  Of  abstrati;6d  sp^t^ktion  mdve  itot  the  lower  knan. 
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Make  the  people  ia  love  with  your  propoaitioQi  aad  cauaa 
them  to  hate  the  contrary,  and  you  have  done  all  that  they  are 
capable  of.  When  some  divines  in  Germany  were  forced  for 
their  own  defence  to  gain  the  people  to  their  party;  they  dis^ 
put^d  against  the  absolute  decree  of  reprobeiioni  by  telling 
them  that  their  adversaries'  doctrine  did  teach  that  God  did 
drag  the  pretty  children  from  their  mothers'  breasts^  and 
throw  many  of  them  into  the  eternal  portion  of  devils  t  this 
moved  the  wom«a^  who  follow  reason  as  far  as  they  can  be 
made  in  love  with  it,  and  their  understanding  is  oftentimes 
more  in  their  heart  than  in  their  head.  And  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people,  men  and  women,  who  believe  upon  no  other 
account  than  this,  neither  can  they  be  taught  otherwise* 
When  St  Paul  would  persuade  the  Jews  to  reason^  and  from 
laying  violent  hands  upon  him ;  he  was  not  to  attempt  it  by 
offering  undeniably  to  prove  that  he  did  well  by  going  to  the 
Gentiles,  since  God  had  rejected  the  Jews,  excepting  a  rem- 
]]^mt  only :  but  he  persuaded  them  by  telling  th^m  he  did 
nothing  against  the  law  of  Moses  and  die  temple. 

6.  There  are  some  fondnesses,  oud  strange  adherences 
to  trifles  in  most  people,  humours  of  the  nation,  love  of  the 
advantage  of  their  families,  relations  to  sects  or  dignities, 
natural  sympathies  and  antipathies,  in  a  corr^gponidency  to 
whidi,  4l  those  arguments  which  are  dressed,  are  Uke  to 
prevail^  and  cannot  otherwise  do  it.  For  when  a  man's  un- 
derstanding is  mingled  with  interest^  his  arguments  mwt 
have  somethii]^  of  this^  or  else  they  will  never  stir  that:  and 
therefore  all  our  arguments  ^sannotbe  fre^d  from  suoh  allays. 

?.»  In  all  the  discourses  of  men,  not  only  orators,  but 
philosophers,  and  even  in  their  severest  discourses,  all  the 
l(ood  smd  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  heap  togetb^  many 
arguments,  who  yet  cannot  suppose  them  all  certain  ^  but 
^t  they  therefore  innocently  use  them,  because^  as  there  are 
sisveval  oapacities  of  men  to  be  dealt  withal,  so  there  ai^ 
several  notices  of  things ;  and  that  may  be  highly  concluding, 
wluoh)  it  may  be^  is  nbt  well  rapreaehted,  and  therefore  not 
fancied  or  observed  by  him  that  uses  it;  and  to  anoth^  it 
becomes  effective  because  he  does. 

8.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  himself  in  fats  intercourses  with 
men  is  pleased  to  descend  to  our  capacities,  and  to  use  ar- 
guments taken  from  our  own  principles,  and  which  prevail 
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more  by  silencing  us>  rather  than  demonstrating  the  thing. 
Thus  St.  Paul  in  his  arguments  for  the  resurrection  uses  this ; 
**  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  also  vain*.'*  There  are  sortie^  even  too  many  now- 
a*days^  and  many  more  then,  who  would  have  granted  both 
the  antecedent  and  the  consequent;  but  because  the  Co- 
rinthians disavowed  the  consequent,  they  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit the  antecedent.  And  at  last,  thousands  of  persons  could 
never  be  drawn  from  their  error,  if  we  might  not  make  use  of 
arguments,  weak  like  their  capacities,  and  more  proportion- 
able to  their  understanding  than  to  the  question. 

There  are  two  cautions  to  be  added  to  make  the  rule 
perfect: 

1.  That  if  the  disciple  relying  upon  his  master's  authority 
more  than  his  own  abiHty  to  judge,  ask  the  doctor,  whether 
upon  his  knowledge  and  faith  that  argument  does  evict  the 
question;  if  the  doctor  himself  does  not  believe  it,  he  must 
then  put  no  more  force  upon  it  by  his  affirmation  and  autho- 
rity, than  he  thinks  it  does  in  nature  bear ;  but  must  give 
prudent  accounts  of  the  whole  question  in  compliance  to  the 
present  necessity  of  the  demander. 

Of  the  same  consideration  it  is,  when  a  question  being 
disputed  between  two  parties,  the  standers-by  expect  the 
truest  and  most  proper  account  of  things.  In  this  case,  all 
openness  and  ingenuity  is  to  be  used  according  to  our  own 
sense  of  things,  not  according  to  what  may  comply  with  any 
man'*s  weakness ;  and  the  not  doing  so  is  want  of  ingenuity, 
and  the  worthiness  of  Christian  charity,  and  a  perfect  de- 
ceiving them  who  expect  and  desire  such  things  as  ought  to 
be  finally  relied  upon. 

2.  In  all  arguments  which  are  to  prevail  by  the  weak- 
ness or  advantiBiges  taken  from  the  man,  he  that  goes  about 
to  persuade,  must  not  say  any  thing  that  he  knows  to  be 
false ;  but  he  must  comply  and  twist  about  the  man^s  weak- 
ness, so  as  to  be  innocent  all  the  way.  Let  him  take  him  that 
is  weak  and  wrap  him  in  swaddling-clothes,  but  not  encom- 
pass him  with  snakes :  but  yet  this  hath  one  loose  and  per- 
mission that  may  be  used. 

1 1.  (3.)  It  is  lawful  for  a  man,  in  persua:ding  another  to  a 
'  truth,  to  make  use  of  a  false  proposition,  which  he  that  is  to 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  14. 
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be  persuaded,  already  doth  believe :   that  is,   a  man  may 
justly  dispute  upon  the  supposition,  not  upon  the  concession 
and  granting  of  an  error.    Thus  St.  Paul  disputed  with  the 
Corinthians,  and  to  induce  them  into  a  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection, made  use  of  a  foolish  custom  among  them  in  use,  of 
being  baptized  for  the  dead.     For  the  Christian  church  hath 
but  two  sacraments,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper ;  at  the 
beginning  some  of  the  Christians  used  baptism,  and  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  they  used  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  for 
the  dead,  and  do  to  this  day  in  the  church  of  Rome.     Upon 
this  fond  dustom  of  theirs,  St.  Paul  thus  argues : '  If  there  be 
no  resurrection,  then  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  you  are  bap- 
tized for  the  dead ;  but  that  is  to  purpose  (as  you  suppose), 
therefore  there  is  a  resurrection.'    Thus  prayer  for  the  dead^ 
and  invocation  of  saints,  according  to  the  principles  taught 
in  the  primitive  church,  might  have  been  made  use  of  against 
each  other.     If  all  men  are  imperfect  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  till  then  enter  not  into  heaven,  then  you  cannot 
with  confidence  make  prayers  for  them,  who,  for  aught  you 
know,  need  your  help  more :  but  if  all  that  die  well,  that  is, 
if  all  that  die  in  the  Lord,  do  instantly  enjoy  the  beatifical 
vision,  and  so  are  in  a  condition  to  be  prayed  to,  then  they 
need  not  be  prayed  for.    As  for  the  middle  place,  they  in 
those  ages  knew  no  such  thing,  as  men  have  since  dreamed 
of^     As  God  in  such  cases  makes  use  of  a  prepared  wicked- 
ness >  though  he  infers  none,  much  less  does  he  make  any  to 
be  necessary  and  unavoidable ;  so  may  good  men  and  wise 
make  use  of  a  prepared  error,  a  falsehood  already  believed ; 
but  they  must  neither  teach  nor  betray  any  one  into  it. 

llie  objections  mentioned  in  the  state  of  this  question,  are 
already  answered  in  the  stating  the  propositions. 

But  now  arises  another  question,  and  the  solution  will 
follow  upon  the  same  grounds. 

12.  Quest.  Whether  it  be  lawful,  for  a  good  end,  for  preach- 
ers to  affright  men  with  panic  terrors,  and  to  create  fears  that 
have  no  ground ;  as  to  tell  them,  if  they  be  liars,  their  faces 
will  be  deformed;  if  they  be  perjured,  the  devil  will  haunt 
them  in  visible  shapes;  if  they  be  sacrilegious,  they  shall 
have  the  leprosy ;  or  any  thing  whereby  weak  and  ignorant 
people  can  be  most  wrought  upon  ? 
I  answer  briefly ; 
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13.  Ther«  are  terrors  enough  in  the  New  Testannent  to 
fright  any  man  from  his  fiins^  who  can  be  wrought  apon 
by  fear :  and  if  all  that  Moses  and  the  pdrophets  ^ay,  aad  aU 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles  pubUshedi  be  not  sufficieiit,  ihetk 
nothing  can  be»  For  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  a  greater  or 
more  formidable  evil  than  hell;  and  no  terrors  can  bring 
greater  affrightmenty  than  those  which  are  the  proper  portioa 
of  the  damned.  But  the  measures  of  the  permiesiim  and 
liberty  that  can  be  used,  are  these  i 

14.  (L)  A  preacher  or  governor  may  afiright  thosd  th^ 
are  under  him,  and  deter  them  from  sin,  by  threatening  thefli 
widi  any  thing  which  probably  may  happen.  So  be  may  de» 
nounce  a  curse  upon  tlie  estate  of  sacrUegioufii  petsons,  rolh 
bers  of  churches,  oppressors  of  priests,  and  widows  and  oN 
phans ;  and  particularly,  whatsoever  the  widow  (a  oipfaati  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  souls  do  pray9  may  happte  upon  finok 
evil  persons ;  or  what  1h*e  church  in  the  instruments  of  do^ 
nation  have  expressed :  a&,  to  die  cfaiklless ;  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  gout ;  to  have  an  ambulatory  life,  the  fortune  of  a 
penny,  sitice  for  that  be  forsakes  God  add  his  religt^Hi ;  a  dis- 
tracted mind  or  fancy^  or  any  thing  of  this  hature.  For 
aince  the  curses  of  this  life  and  of  the  other  are  indefinitely 
threajtened  to  all  ainn^^s,  and  some  particularly  to  certaia 
nins,  as  want  is  to  the  detainers  of  tithes,  a  wanderisg  fortntte 
to  churchHTobbers^ ;  it  is  not  unreasonitble,  and  therefore  it 
is  lawful  to  make  use  of  such  particulars,  as  are  most  likely 
to  be  effective  Upon  the  consciences  of  sinn^nu 

16»  (2.)  It  is  lawful  to  affright  men  with  the  thraatentng 
of  any  thick^  that  is  possible  to  happen  in  the  ordinary  effects 
tif  Providence.  For  every  sin  is  against  an  infinite  God,  and 
his  anger  is.  somietimes  the  greatest,  and  can  pioduce  what 
evil  he  please ;  and  he^  uses  to  arm  all  his  creatures  against 
sinners,  and  sometimes  strikes  a  stroke  with  his  own  hand, 
and  creates  a  prod^  of  example  to  perpetuate  a  leAr  tipon 
men  to  all  agesi. 

But  this  is  to  be  admitted  with  these  cauttoos ; 

L  It  must  be  done  so  as  to  be  limited  nithia  those  wajv, 
which  nJeed  not  suppose  a  miracle  to  have  diem  effected. 
Thus  to  threaten  a  sinner  in  England,  that  if  he  profeoes 
the  holy  sacrament,  a  tiger  shall  meet  him  in  the  charol^ 

'  Malachi,  iii.  8,  &c.    Psal.  Izxziii.  19^ 
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yard  aiKl  tear  him,  is  so  improbable  and  unreasonable^  that 
ii  is  therefore  not  to  be  done,  le«t  the  autholrity,  and  thd 
oounfidy  and  the  threatening^  become  ridiouloua:  but  we  hav^ 
warrant  to  threaten  him  with  diseasefe^^  and  sharp  sickneeaea^ 
and  temporal  death ;  and  the  warrant  it  derived  from  a  pre* 
cedent  in  Scripture,  God's  dealing  with  the  Corinthian  com* 
municanta'. 

24  He  who  thus  intends  to  dissuade^  must  in  prudence 
be  careful  that  he  be  not  too  decretory  and  detemunate  in 
the  particular ;  but  either  wholly  instance  in  genend  threat- 
ehingB,  or  with  exceptive  and  cautious  terms  in  the  particular ; 
as,  *  Take  heed  lest  such  an  evil  happen:*  or,  Ht  is  likely  it 
may/  and  '  We  have  no  security  for  a  minute  against  it  ;* 
tad  '  So  Qod  faadi  done  to  otb^s.' 

3.  Let  these  be  only  thmatenings,  not  prophecies^  lest  the 
whole  dispensation  become  contemptible ;  and  ther^ore  let 
iU  such  threatenings  be  understood  with  a  provision,  tiiat  if 
Such  things  do  not  happen,  the  man  liath  not  escaped  God's 
anger,  but  is  reserved  for  worse*  God  walketh  upon  tiie 
face  of  the  waters,  and  his  footsteps  are  not  seen ;  but.h6w- 
ev^r,  evil  is  the  portion  of  the  sinner. 

16»  (3.)  In  all  those  threatenings  which  ate  acceding  to 
tite  andogy  of  the  Gk>Spel,  or  the  state  of  things  and  per» 
sons  with  which  w^  have  intercourse,  we  may  take  all  timt 
hberty  that  call  by  apt  instruments  concur  to  the  work  of 
God :  dressing  them  with  circumstances  of  terror  and  a& 
fiighttfient,  and  representing  spiritual  events  by  metaphors^ 
apologues^  and  instances  of  nature.  Thus  out  blessed  Lord^ 
ex|Hl»siag  the  torments  of  hell,  signifies  the  greatness  of 
them  by  such  things  which  in  nature  are  most  terrible;  as 
**  britostone  and  fire,  the  worm  of  conscience^  wfeeping^  and 
wailing>  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  But  this,  I  say^  must  ever  be 
kBpt  within  the  limits  of  analogy  to  what  is  revealed,  and 
Inust  not  make  excursions  to  extraregi:dar  and  ridiculous 
signifioations.  Such  ^  is  the  fency  of  some  divines  in  the 
Roman  churchy  and  particularly  of  Cornelius  k  Lapide%  that 
the  souls  of  the  damned  shall  be  rolled  up  in  bundles  like  a 
heap  and  involved  cirdes  of  snakes,  and  in  hell  shlill  sink 
down  like  a  stone  into  the  bottomless  pit,  falling  still  down^ 
ward  ifor  ever  and  ever.    This  is  not  weU ;  but  let  the  eitpres*^ 

»  1  <3or.  xi.  iO.  *  In  ApocnL 
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sions  be  according  to  the  proportions  of  what  is  revealed. 
The  divines  in  several  ages  have  taken  great  liberty  in  this 
affair^  which  I  know  no  reason  to  reprove,  if  some  of  their 
tragical  expressions  did  not,  or  were  not  apt  to,  pass  into 
dogmatical  affirmatives  and  opinions  of  reality  in  such 
inventions. 

17.  (4.)  If  any  extraregular  example  hath  ever  happened^ 
that  may  be  made  use  of  to  affright  men  from  the  same  or 
the  like  sins,  and  so  pass  into  a  regular  warning.  Thus, 
though  it  but  once  happened,  that  God  punished  rebelhon 
by  causing  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  up  the  rebels 
against  their  prince  and  priest,  Moses  and  Aaron,  that  is,  it 
is  but  once  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture ;  yet  God  hath  the 
same  power  now»  and  the  same  anger  against  rebeUioa;  and 
as  he  can,  so  we  are  not  sure  that  he  will  not,  oftentimes,  do 
the  same.  Whatsoever  hath  happened  and  can  happen,  we 
ought  to  fear  lest  in  the  like  cases  it  should  happen.  And 
therefore  this  is  a  proper  instrument  of  a  just  fear,  and  apt 
rightly  to  minister  to  a  sure  and  a  right  conscience. 

18.  (5.)  If  any  prodigy  of  accident  and  judgment  hath 
happened,  though  it  be  possible  it  may  be  done  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory,  yet  because  it  is  ten  thou- 
sand to  one,  but  it  is  because  of  sin  too ;  this  may  be  made 
use  of  to  affright  sinners,  although  there  be  no  indication  for 
what  sin  that  judgment  happened.  Thus  the  ruin  of  the 
Greek  monarchy  finished  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost:  the 
fearful  and  prodigious  swallowing  up  the  cities  of  the  Co- 
lossians  and  Laodiceans ;  the  burning  towns  and  villages  by 
eruption  of  fire  from  mountains;  the  sudden  cataracts  of 
water  breaking  from  the  Indian  hills ;  the  sudden  death  and 
madness  of  many  people ;  the  horrible  ruin  and  desolation 
of  families  and  kingdoms,  may  be  indifferently  used  and  pro- 
pounded to  all  sorts  of  persons,  where  there  is  need  of  such 
violent  courses :  and  provided  that  they  be  charitably  and 
prudently  applied,  may  effect  fear  and  caution  in  some  sin- 
ners, who  otherwise  would  be  too  ready  for  gaieties  and  unsafe 
liberties. 

19.  (6.)  To  children  and  fools,  and  all  those  whose  un- 
derstanding is  but  a  little  better,  it  hath  been  in  all  i^es 
practised,  that  they  be  affrighted  with  mormoes  and  bug- 
bears, that  they  may  be  cozened  into  good*     But  this  is 
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therefore  permitted^  because  other  things  which  are  real,  cer- 
tain, or  probable,  caiinot  be  understood  or  perceived  by 
them :  and  therefore  these  things  are  not  to  be  permitted, 
where  it  can  well  be  otherwise.  If  it  cannot,  it  is  fit  that 
their  understandings  should  be  conducted  thither  where  they 
ought  to  go,  and  by  such  instruments  as  cati  be  useful. 


RULE  VII. 

A  Conscience  determined  by  the  Counsel  of  wise  Men^  even 
against  its  own  Inclinations^  may  be  sure  and  right. 

For  in  many  cases  the  counsel  of  wise  men  is  the  best 
argument;  and  if  the  conscience  was  first  inclined  by  a 
weaker,  every  change  to  a  better  is  a  degree  of  certainty. 
In  this  case,  to  persist  in  the  first  inclination  of  conscience, 
ia  obstinacy,  not  constancy :  but  on  the  other  side,  to  change 
our  first'  persuasion  when  it  is  well  built,  for  the  counsel  of 
men  of  another  persuasion,  though  wiser  than  ourselves,  is 
levity,  not  humility.  This  rule  is  practicable  only  in  such 
cases  where  the  conscience  observes  the  weakness  of  its 
first  inducement,  or  justly  suspects  it,  and  hath  not  reasoii 
so  much  to  suspect  the  sentence  of  wiser  men.  How  it  is 
further  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  is  more  properly  to  be 
considered  in  the  third  chapter,  and  thither  I  refer  it. 


RULE  VIII. 

He  that  sins  against  a  right  and  sure  Conscience,  whatever 
the  Instance  be,  commits  a  great  Sin,  but  not  a  double  one. 

1.  His  sin  is  indeed  the  greater,  because  it  is  less  excusable 
and  more  bold.  For  the  more  light  there  is  in  a  regular  un- 
derstanding, the  more  malice  there  is  in  an  irregular  will. 
*'  If  I  had  not  come  to  them  (said  Christ^),  tliey  had  not  had 
sin;  but  now  have  they  no  cover  for  their  sin:"  that  is,  be- 
cause they  are .  sufiiciently  taught  their  duty.  It  is  not  an 
aggravation  of  sin,  barely  to  say,  *  It  was  done  against  our 

*>  Jolm,  XV.  22. 
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eonseieacft:*  for  all  sins  are  so,  either  directly  or  indirectly^ 
mediately  or  immediatelyi  in  the  principle  or  in  the  ema'^ 
nation.  But  thus ;  the  more  sure  and  confident  the  con« 
science  is^  the  sin  receives  the  greater  degree. '  It  is  an  ag«' 
gravation  of  it,  ihat  it  was  done  against  a  clear  light,  and  a 
full  understanding,  and  a  perfect,  contrary,  determination. 

2.  But  even  then  it  does  not  make  it  to  be  a  distinct  sin. 
^*  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin,"  said  the  Apostle ;  but 
he  did  not  say  it  was  two.  It  is  a  transcendent  passing  upon 
every  sinful  action,  that  it  is  against  a  known  law,  and  a  con- 
trary reason  and  persuasion ;  but  if  this  could  make  the  act 
to  be  doubly  irregular,—- by  the  same  reason,  every  substance 
must  be  two,  viz.,  by  having  a  being,  and  a  substantial  being. 
And  the  proper  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  conscience 
obliges  and  ties  us  by  the  band  of  the  commandment,  the 
same  individual  band,  and  no  other.  The  conscience  is  there- 
fore against  the  act,  because  the  commandment  is  against 
it ;  the  conscience  being  Ood's  remembrancer,  the  record, 
and  the  register  of  the  law.  A  thief  does  not  sin  against 
the  law  and  the  judge  severally ;  neither  does  the  magistrate 
punish  him  one  way,  and  the  law  another.  The  conscience 
hath  no  law  of  its  own,  but  the  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  it. 
Therefore,  where  there  is  but  one  obligation  to  the  duty, 
there  can  be  but  one  deformity  in  the  prevarication.    But, 

3.  In  sins  where  there  is  a  double  formality,  there,  indeed, 
in  one  action  there  may  be  two  sins,  because  there  is  a  dou- 
ble law :  as  he  that  kills  his  father,  sins  twice,  he  is  impious 
and  unjust;  he  breaks  the  laws  of  piety  and  justice;  he  sins 
against  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  commandments  at  once ;  he 
is  a  murderer,  and  he  is  ungrateful,  and  he  is  impious.  But 
in  sins  of  a  single  nature,  there  is  but  a  single  relation.  For 
the  conscience  and  the  law,  is  the  rule  and  the  parchment ; 
and  he  that  sins  against  the  one,  therefore  also  sins  against 
the  other,  because  they  both  terminate  but  one  relation. 

4.  But  although  he  does  not  commit  two  sins,  yet  he 
commits  one  great  one,-— there  being  nothing  that  can  render 
an  action  culpable  or  imputable  in  the  measures  of  justice, 
but  its  being  a  deviation  from,  or  a  contradiction  to,  the 
rule.  It  is  against  my  conscience,  that  is,  against  my  illu- 
minated and  instructed  reason,  therefore  it  is  a  sin :  this  is  a 
demonstration,  because  it  is  against  God,  and  against  myself; 
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agakist  my  reason,  and  his  illttmination ;  that  is^  against  all 
bands,  divine  and  human. 

6.  Quest.  But  then  what  shall  a  judge  do,  who  knows  the 
witnesses  in  a  criminal  cause  to  have  sworn  falsely  ?  The 
case  is  this:  Conopus,  a  Spartan  judge,  walking  abroad  near 
the  gardens  of  Onesicritus,  espies  him  killing  of  his  slave 
Asotua  ;  who,  to  palliate  the  fact,  himself  accuses  another  of 
hie  servants,  Orgilus,  and  compelled  some  to  swear  it  as. he 
affirmed.  The  process  was  made,  advocates  entertained  by 
Onesioritus,  and  the  poor  Orgilus  convict  by  testimony  and 
legal  proof.  Conopus,  the  judge,  knows  the  whole  process 
to  be  injurious,  but  knows  not  what  to  do,  because  he  re* 
members  that  he  is  bound  to  judge  according  to  allegation 
«md  proof,  and  yet  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  which,  in 
this  case,  is  impossible.  He  therefore  inquires  for  an  ex* 
pedient,  or  a  peremptory  resolution  on  either  hand :  sine^ 
he  offends  against  the  laws  of  Sparta,  the  order  of  law,  and 
his  own  Ufe,  if  he  acquits  one  who  is  legally  convicted; 
and  yet,  if  he  condemns  him  whom  he  knows  to  be  innocent, 
he  sins  against  God  and  nature,  and  against  his  own  con- 
science. 

6»  Tltat  a  judge  not  only  may,  but  is  obKgpd  to,  proceed 
according  to  the  process  of  law,  and  not  to  his  own  private 
conscience,  is  confidently  affirmed  by  Aquinas,  by  his  master, 
and  by  his  scholars,  and,  of  late,  defended  earnestly  by  Di- 
dacus  Govaruvias,  a  learned  man  indeed  and  a  great  lawyer ; 
and  they  do  it  upon  this  account : 

7.  (1.)  For  there  is  a  double  person  or  capacity  in  a  judge ; 
he  is  a  private  person,  and  hath  special  obligations  and  duties 
incumbent  upon  him  in  that  capacity :  and  his  conscience 
hath  a  proper  information,  and  gives  him  laws,  and  hath  no 
superior  but  God :  and  as  he  is  such  a  one,  he  must  proceed 
upon  the  notices  and  persuasions  of  his  conscience,  guided 
by  its  own  measures.  But  as  he  is  a  judge,  he  is  to  do  the 
office  of  a  judge,  and  to  receive  information  by  witnesses 
afid  solemnities  of  law,  and  is  not  to  bring  his  own  private 
conscience  to  become  the  public  measure.  Not  Attilius  Re- 
gulus,  but  the  consul,  must  give  sentence :  and  since  he  is 
bound  to  receive  his  information  from  witnesses,  as  they 
prove,  so  the  law  presumes ;  whose  minister  because  he  is, 
if  there  be  any  feult,  it  is  in  the  law,  not  in  the  judge ;  and  in 
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this  case,  the  judge  does  not  go  against  his  conscience,  be- 
cause by  oath  he  is  bound  to  go  according  to  law.     He,  in- 
deed, goes  against  his  private  knowledge ;  but  tl^at  does  not 
give  law  to  a  judge,  whose  knowledge  is  to  be  guided  by  other 
instruments.  (2.)  And  it  is  here  as  in  case  of  execution  of  sen- 
tences, which  is  another  ministry  of  law.     ^^  Ordinarius  tene- 
tur  obsequi  delegate,  etsi  sciat  sententiam  illam  injustam, 
exequi  nihilominus  tenetur  eandem,"  said  Innocentius  III.* 
ThQ.  executioner  is  not  to  refuse  his  office,  though  lie  know 
the  judge  to  have  condemned  an  innocent:  for  else  he  might 
be  his  judge's  judge,  and  that  not  for  himself  aloQe»  but  also 
for  the  public  interest.     For  if  an  executioner,  upon  his  per- 
suasion that  the  judge  did  proceed  unjustly  against  the  Ufe 
of  an  innocent,  shall  refuse  to  put  him  to  death,  he  judges 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  over  again,  and  declares  publicly 
against  it,  and  denies  to  the  commonwealth  the  effect  of  his 
duty:  so  does  a  judge,  if  he  acquits  him  whom  the  law  con- 
demns, upon  the  account  of  his  private  knowledge.  (3.)  It  is 
like  speaking  oracles  against  public  authority  from  a  private 
spirit.  (4.)  Which  thing,  if  it  were  permitted,  the  whole  order 
and  frame  of  judicatures  would  be  altered,  and  a  door  opened 
for  a  private  and  an  arbitrary  proceeding :  and  the  judge,  if 
he  were  not  just,  might  defame  all  witnesses,  and  acquit  any 
criminal,  and  transfer  the  fault  to  an  innocent  and  unsus- 
pected, and  so  really  do  that  which  he  but  pretends  to  avoid. 
(5.)  And  the  case  would  be  the  same,  if  he  were  a  man  confi- 
dent and  opinionative.  For  he  might  seem  to  himself  to  be  as 
sure  of  his  own  reason,  as  of  his  own  sense ;  and  his  conscience 
might  be  as  effectively  determined  by  his  argument  as  by  his 
eyes;  and  then  by  the  same  reason  he  might  think  him- 
self bound  to  judge  against  the  sentence  of  the  law,  according 
to  his  own  persuasion,  as  to  judge  against  the  forms  of  law, 
and  proceedings  of  the  court  according  to  his  own  sense. 
(6.)  And  therefore  not  only  in  civil  but  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  we  find  it  practised  otherwise :  and  a  priest  may  not 
refuse  to  commimicate  him,  whom  he  knows  to  have  been 
absolved  upon  a  false  allegation,  and  unworthily ;  but  must 
administer  sacraments  to  him  according  to  the  public  voice, 
not  to  his  own  private  notice  :  for  it  would  be  intolerable,  if 
that  which  is  just  in  public,  should  be  rescinded  by  a  private 
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pi^efence,  whe^er  matetiaUy  just  or  no ;  not  only  bedst^e 
tkere^are^ther  measures  of  the  public  andprivate^  and  that 
to  haye  that  overborne  by  this  wpuld  destroy  all  goTernment ; 
but  because  if  this,  private  .pretepca  be  admitted^  it.  may  as 
'  ^e^  be'  falsely  as  fruly  pretended  :>  and.  therefore,  since  real 
l^tice  ;.by  ithis  means,  cannot  be ;  securedf  and:  that  unless  it 
Yi^t%  nottxi^tg  could  msJie  amends  for  the.public  disorder,  it 
foU6ws*,that.thepubUc  order  must  be  kept,  and  the  private 
notice  laid  aside.  (7.)  For  the  judge  lays  aside,  the  affections. 
of  a  man,>when  he  goes  to  the  seat  of  judgment ;  and  he  lays 
aside  his  own  reason,  and  submits  to  the  reason  of  the  law,— ^ 
and  his  own  will,  relinquishing  that  to  satisfy  the  law ;  and 
therefore  be  must  bring  nothing  of  a  private  man  with  him^  but 
bis  own  abilities  fitted.for  the  public.  (8.)  And  let  no  mai^ 
in  this  case  pretend  to  zeal  for. truth  and  righteousness;  for 
since  ill  judioaturesi  legal  or  seeming  truth  is  all  that  can  be 
secured^  and  with  this  the  liaws  are  satisfied,  we  are  sure  we 
may  proceed  upon  the  testimony  of  concurring  witnesses, 
because  they  do  speak  legal  truth ;  and  that  being  a  propor-> 
tionable  conduct  to.  legal  persons,  is  a,  perfect  rule  for  the 
cbnflicience  of  a  judge;  according  to  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Savidur,  quoted  out  of  ^Moses^  law,  f'  It  is  written  in  your 
law,  the  testin^onyof  two  men  is  true  V  ^^^^  i^>  ^^  is  to^be 
accepted  as  if  it  were  true,  and  proceedings  are  to  be  accord- 
ingly. '  In  pursuance  and  verification  ef  this,  are  those  woiids 
pCiSt»  [Ambrose*:  f' Bonus  judex  nihil:  ex  arbitrio  suo  facit,  et 
|lom(e9ytic»>  prQposito  voluntatis,  sed  juxta  leges  et  jura  pro- 
n^Qist1¥  scitis  juris  obtemperat,  non  indulget  propria  volun- 
tati/  nihil  paratnni  ^t  meditatum  domo.  defert,  sed  sicut  au- 
dit, ita  judicat;*^  .^^  A  good  Judge  does  nothing  of  his  will, 
or  the  purpose  of  his  private  choice^  but  pronounces  accord- 
ing to  laws  and  public  right,  he  obeys  the  sanctions  of  the 
law>  giving  no.  way  to  his  own  will,  he  brings  nothing  from 
home  prepared . and  deliberated*:  but  as  he  hears. so  he 
judges."  This  testimony  is  of  the  more  value,  because  St, 
Ambrose  had  been  a  judge  and  a  ruler  himself  in  civil  affairs, 
^nd  therefore  spake  according  to  the  sense  of  those  exceU 
leQt  laws,  which  almost  all  the  civil  world. have,  since  admit-' 
;ted*  (9.)  And  the  thing  is  confessed  in  the  parallel  cases :  for 
a  judge  may  not  proceed  upon  the  evidence  of  an  instrument 
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which  he  hath  prifatelj  p«ru$e4,  if  it  be  not  j^ijaet^  N 
oourt^  though  he  by  that  oould  be  enabled  to  do  jus-* 
tice  to  the  oppreeaed  party  $  for  he  does  not  know  it  aa  a 
judge^  but  as  a  private  man ;  and  though  that  be  a  dialia«i*« 
tion  without  a  real  difiiMrence  of  aqbject^  yet  in  effiK^t  iv 
means,  that  the  laws  do  not  permit  a  judge  to  take  iidtioo  of 
any  private  information,  whioh  might  prove  an  inlf  t  to  all  iaan>» 
ner  of  violence  and  robb^.  (10.)  And  thereflMre  if  a  priesi 
hearing  the  confession  of  Caius,  anderstaj^ds  that  titiua  was 
the  complice  of  CaiuQ's  crime,  he  may  not  reftise  to  alK 
solve  Titius,  though  he  do  not  confess  the  fiict  in  which  h« 
took  part  with  Caius;  because  he  is  to  proceed  by  ttie 
metiiod  of  that  court  where  he  sits  judge.  For  private  ttd 
personal  notice  is  not  sufficient.  (11.)  And  if  I  do  piivatdiy 
know  that  my  neighbour  is  exeommni^^ate,  I  am  not  bound 
to  refuse  him  my  society,  till  I  know  it  legally )  and  therefori 
much  less  may  a  judge  do  a  pubtic  act  upon  private  notice^ 
when  we  may  not  do  even  9^  private  act  referring  to  law  vHtk» 
out  a  public  notice.  (12.)  And  all  this  is  coAfirmed  by  tiie 
authority  of  Ulpian' :  *^  Veritas  rerum  erroribns  gestanua  non 
vitiatur,  et  ideo  prases  provincisd  id  sequatur^  quod  oonvMit 
sum  ex  Mb  eorum  quee  probabuntur  :*^  **  The  truth  of  things 
is  not  prejudiced  by  i&rrors  in  matters  of  ftot  t  and  therefore 
let  the  president  of  the  province  follow  that  whidl  is  fitting 
for  him,  proceeding  by  the  fidtii  of  those  tilings  which  sb^u 
be  proved/'  (13.)  For  since  no  man  must  judge  by  tia  own 
private  authority,  he  ipust  not  judge  by  his  own  prorate 
knowledge,  (14.)  And  to  what  puipose  shall  he  call  m  wit» 
nesses,  to  give  him  pubUo  information,  if  when  they  have 
done  so,  he  by  his  private  may  reject  the  public  t 

8.  But  if  after  all  this  you  inquire,  ^  What  shall  become  of 
the  judge  as  a  man,  and  what  of  his  private  conscience  f^ 
these  men  answer^^that  the  judge  must  t|se  what  iag^niens 
and  fair  artifices  he  can  to  save  the  innocent,  or  to  do  justice 
according  to  truth,  but  yet  so  as  he  may  not  prevaricate  tht 
duty  of  judge :  he  may  use  the  prudence  of  a  fiiend  and  a 
private  man :  let  him,  by  various  and  witty  interrogatories 
in  which  he  may  be  helpdl  by  the  advantage  of  his  piif  ale 
knowing  the  secret,  make  ways  to  entrap  the  false  witnesses^ 
lui  Daniel  did  to  the  two  elders  in  the  case  of  Spsaxma: 
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hit  him  raftr  the  eatise  16  tho  mipromc  p^Wer*  or  r^iign  Hit 
office,  or  make  a  deputation  to  another^  of  reprieve  1^^'  iu- 
jnved  mnn,  or  leave  a  private  way  for  hioi  i9  escape,  or  tiaa 
bis  power  of  iaterpretation,  or  find  some  w&y  to  elude  the 
vnjuat  hand  of  justice,  which  in  this  case  does  him  wrong  by 
doing  right.  But  if  none  of  theise  wftys,  nor  wf  other  like 
ftem,  oan  preserve  the  innocent  mtm,  or  the  judge^s  private 
•Qtiscien^,  he  must  do  justice  according  to  Uw,  standing  up- 
right as  a  publiG  person,  hut  not  stooping  to  particulars,  or 
twisting  himself  by  his  private  notices. 

9.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  is  or  can  bo  said  in  this  opi* 
aion }  and  though  they  speak  probably  and  well,  yet  I  an^^ 
over  otherwise,  $md  I  suppose,  for  reasons  very  considerable* 
Therefore, 

To  the  question,  I  answer,  that  a  judge  in  this  easo  may  not 
4o  any  puUio  act  against  his  private  conscience ;  he  may  not 
condemn  an  innocent  whom  h^  knows  to  be  so,  though  he  bo 
proved  criminal  by  false  witnesses.  And  my  reasons  are  these : 
.  10.  (1.)  ^^  Innocentem  et  justum  nop  pccides,''  said  God<; 
To  slay  an  innocent  person  is  absolutely  and  indispensably 
OviL  Upon  which  ground  I  argue ;  That  which  is  in  itp 
#Wii  nature  essentially  and  absolutely  ^vil,  may  not  be  dono 
for  any  good,  for  any  pretence,  for  aqy  i^ecessity,  nor  by  any 
^Onimand  of  man^  Since  therefore  in  the  present  case,  the 
aiMt  is  siipposod  innocent,  he  ought  not  to  be  delivered  to 
doatb  for  any  end  in  the  world,  nor  by  any  authority,  much 
10P§  fpf  th^  prQSQrf  ati^n  of  the  forms  of  courts,  or  to  prevent 
a  possible  evil  that  may  a^^cidentally  and  by  abiuse^rise;  e^-^ 
pc^ially  since  tho  qu^stipQ  her^  is  not  inatter  of  prudei^ce  or 
policy,  but  of  justice  and  conscience :  nor  yet  of  the  publio 
iaterest,  but  of  the  judge's  duty;  nor  at  all,,  what  the  lawa 
aotually  dp  eonstitute  and  appoint,  but  wh^$  the  j^dge  may 
loaUy  .practise.  Now,  in  all  oases,  if  a  man  dies^  it  paust  b^ 
by  l^e  merit  of  the  cause,  or  for  some  public  end.  The  $rst 
is  not  supposed  in  this  question,  because  the  man  is  sup^ 
posed  innocent ;  and  if  the  latter  be  pretended,  it  is  an  ope^ 
pfofession  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.  And  if  it 
bo  answered,  that  this  is  true,  if  the  man  did  appear  to  be  in- 
Booenti  but  in  law  he  appears  otherwise :  I  reply,  that  it  is 
tnie,  to  th^  law  he  does  so,  but  not  to  the  judge ;  and  there* 
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fore,  thougli  the  law  can  condemn  faiihy  yet  she  cannot  do  it' 
by  that  judge.  He  mnst  not  do  it,  because  it  being  by  an  un-* 
avoidable  defect  or  error,  that  the  law  may  doit,  and  if  the  law 
could  be  rightly  informed,  she  would  not,  she  could  not,  do  it, 
it  follows  that  the  judge  who  is  rightly  informed,  can  no  more 
do  it  than  the  law  itself,  if  she'had  the  same  information.  ' 

11.  (2.)  To  judge  according  to  forms  and  processes  of 
law,  is  but  of  human  positive  right  and  constitution ;  for  the 
law  may  command^  a  judge  to  proceed  according  to  his  own 
knowledge,  if  she  will,  trust  him  and  his  knowledge:  and 
in  all'arbitraiy  courts 'it  is  so;' and  in  the  supreme  .power 
it  is  always  so,'  if  it  be'absolute.  But  hot  to  condei^n  tJie 
innocent,  is  >  of  *  divine  and  eternal  right^  and  therefore 
cannot  be  prejudiced  by  that  which  only  is  hum^.P  And 
indeed  if  we  look  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  things, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  reason  why  judges  are  tied  to  forms 
and  processes  of  laws,  to  testimonies  and  judicial  proofs,  is, 
bec&use  the  judge  is  supposed  not  to  know  the  matters 
brought  before  him,  till  they  appear  in  the  forms  of  law. 
For  if  a  judge  did  know  men's  hearts,  and  the  secrets  of 
things  and  causes, — supposing  him  to  be  honest,  he:were  the^ 
fittest  person  in  the  world  to  be  a  judge,  and  can  proceed 
summarily,  and  needs  no  witnesses.  But  this  is  the  way*  of 
the  divine  judgment,  who  proceeds  upon  hii^'own  knowledge^ 
though  for  the  declaration  of  his  justice  to  men,  .he  soine^ 
times  seems  to  use  processes,  and  measures  of  human  in- 
quiry ;  as  in  the  case  of  Sodom^  and  the  like.  And  in  pro« 
portion,  if  God  should  reveal  to  a  judge  the  truth  of  every 
case  that  lies  before  him,  I  think  no  man  doubts,  but 'he 
might  safely  proceed  to  judgment  upon  that  account.  '  This 
was  the  case  of  Daniel  and.  Susanna*,  For  she  was  con- 
victed and  proved  guilty  by  concurrent  witnesses ;  God  re* 
vealed  the  truth  to  Daniel,  and  he  arrested  judgment  upon 
that  account.  Upon  examination  of  the  witnesses  he  finds 
them  disagree  in  the  circumstances ;  but  this  was  no  legal 
conviction  of  their  falsehood  in  the  main ;  but  it  was'  ther&» 
fore  sulGcient,  because  Daniel  came  in  the  manner  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  knew  the  truth  from  God,  not  by  forms  of  law. 
Now  it  matters  not,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  proceeding,  which 
way  the  truth  be  known ;  for  the  way  of  receiving  it  is  but 
extrinsical  to  the  main  question:  and  as  Daniel  being  made 
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judge  by  God,  might  not  have  <^onsented  to  the  death  of  Stf- 
sanna,  though  not  only  the  two  elders,  but  ten  more,  had 
£Worn  that  they  had  seen  Susanna  sin:  so  neither  can  a 
judge,  to  whom  God  by  some  special  act  of  providence  in 
behalf  of  truth  and  innocence  hath  made  known  the  matter, 
proceed  to  sentence  against  that  knowledge,  which  he  by 
divine  dispensation  hath  received.  i 

.    12.  (3.)  If  a  king,  or  senate,  or  any  supreme  power,  re- 
peive  testimony  of  a  matter  of 'fact  concerning  any  of  their 
council,  whom  they  know  to  be  innocent;  as  if  it  be  legally 
proved  that  Sempronius' robbed  a  man,  upon  the  kalends  of 
Harch,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where  the  king  or 
Senate  saw  him  sitting  all  that  day;  that  they  may. not  d^« 
|iver  him  to  death  appears  therefore,  because  they,  being  ac- 
countable to  none  but  God,  must  judge  by  his  measure#^ 
that  is,  so  as  to  preserve  the  innocient,^  and  not.  by  thos^  m^&« 
^ures  which  ^en's  necessity,  and  imperfection;  and  wealir 
nesses,  have  made  regularly  necessary.    But  that  which  is  re-^ 
gularly  necessary,  may  irregularly  and  by  accident  in  some 
cases  be  unjust,  and  in  those  the  supreme  power  must  make 
iome  provisions  where  it  can,  and  it  can  when  it  knows  th6 
truth  of  the  particular*    For  since  the  legislative  power  can 
dispense  in  the  administration  of  its  own  laws  upon  particular 
necessities,  or  charity  upon  the  affirmation. and  petition  of 
him  that  needs  it:  much  more  must  it  dispense  with  the 
forms  of  proceedings  in  a  case  of  such  necessity,  and  justice, 
and  charity,  and  that  upon  their  own  knowledges »    The  a& 
firmation  of  the  argument  is,  that  princes  and  senates  may, 
and  must,  do  this;  that  it  is  necessary,  and  therefcure,  also 
just  in  them  to  do  so.    The  consequent  of  the  argument  is 
this:  That  therefore  if  private  judges 'may  hot  do  so,  it  is 
,]biecause  they  have  no  authority  to  do  so,  but  are  compelled 
by. their  princes  to  proceed  by  forms :  and,  if  this  be  all,  it 
declares  the  necessity  of  such  proceedings  to  be  only  upojl 
man's  authority ;  and  so,  though  by  law  he  may  be  bound  to 
do  so,  yet  our  inquiry  being  what  he  is  tied  to  do  in  coti^ 
science,  the  law  cannot  prevail  above  conscience,  the  subor- 
dinate above  the  superior,.^there  being,  in  this  case,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  and  the  law  of  God  for  the  right. 

13.  (4.)  For  the  case  is  this;  God  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
slay  the  innocent,"  and  the  judge  does  certainly  know,  that 
the  accused  man  is  truly  innocent :  the  conclusion  is,  There. 
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^MiB  thib  man  must  not  die.  AgiiinUt  this,  the  argument  0{k 
posed  is  this :  Human  authority  says,  Thou  sholt  not  sfaiy 
ium  that  is  convicted  of  a  fkult,  whether  by  ttu^  or  ftdse  wiu 
nesses  t  here  lare  wlttlelsses  which  do  convict  hifti|  and  I  know, 
them  to  be  ikise :  the  cbndttsion  is,  Therefore  this  man  mnst 
die.  Which  of  these  two  arguments  ought  to  prevail,  I  lUftk 
needs  not  much  inquiry. 

14  (5.)  And  what  if  Titius  be  accused  for  killing  Regu- 
Ins,  whom  the  consul  at  that  time  hath  living  in  his  hotted, 
or  hath  lately  sent  abroad ;  would  not  all  the  world  hoot  at 
him,  if  be  should  deliver  Titius  to  the  tormentors  for  killiftg 
the  man  whom  the  Judge  knows  to  be  at  home,  il  may  be 
^resring  his  dinner,  or  abroad  gathering  his  rents  f  ]^t  tf 
Ibis  foe  so  absurd  (as  it  is  indeed  exttemely),  it  follows  titat 
he  may  use  his  private  knowledge  against  a  false  testim^f^ 
lliat  is  public.  Or  how  if  he  sees  the  fiict  dUne  before  htm 
in  the  court  P  a  purse  cut,  6r  a  ^tone  thrown  4t  his  brotbsi^ 
judge,  as  it  happened  at  Ludlow  not  many  years  \Ant9  f  I%6 
judge  proceeded  to  sentence  upon  intuition  of  the  fiiei>  kM 
stayed  not  for  th^  solemnities  of  law.  Of  put  tJA^  that  ^Mh 
be  depositions  offei^  dn  both  sides,  for  and  againat  th«  in^ 
^ocent,  either  directly  bt  indirectly^  If  in  this  ek&b  &th 
j^dge*s  private  knowledge  may  determine  f6r  eitfaei*,  it  fo^ 
lows  that  his  private  knowledge  can  be  admitted  as  the  itttfH^ 
^tot  of  justice;  and  if  it  may,  it  musts  for  noQiing  eta 
hinder  him  to  do  it)  but  because  he  may  notr  But  thai  ha 
-may,  appears  in  the  now  alleged  instancet». 

15.  (6*)  Adrianus  puts  anothet  case,  in  which  it  la  1^6 
without  contradiction  evident  that  private  notice  a  to  be 
preferred  before  public  soieknnity,  where  there  is  an  error  ilk 
this  and  none  in  that^  The  case  I  choose  to  ejtpt«as  in  thU 
tarrative*  Viretta,  a  naughty  woman,  pretends  to  be  wifo  16 
Col6ro/an  Italian  gentleman^  a.nd  brings  a  priest  and  wi^ 
nesaes'whom  abe  had  suborned,  to  prove  the  marriage^  Hie 
jtdge  gives  wsntence  for  Viretta^  and  commands  (>doro  to 
•pay  the  duties  of  a  husband  to  her,  and  to  use  he;^  as  a  wifik 
He  knows  the  contrary,  and  that  he  is  husband  t6  Vittoria 
Morisini,  and  therefore  pays  her  all  his  duty,  and  neglects  the 
other ;  and  he  is  bound  to  it,  because  ho  man*6  error  or  malice 
4S^n  alter  the  laws  of  God,  and  from  paying  that  duty  which  he 
JifiOwl  is  Am  by  the  lawfe  of  God,  he  cannot  b^  excoaed  by 
<amy  i^rifibl  arror  arising  in  the  a4mi6iatrati<m  &f  th«  UMI^  «[ 
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tomk*  The  &nma  is  the  judge^i  ca«e»  For  if  the  law  com<> 
fiMH&dd  him  to  do  an  act  against  a  known  private  duty,  he  is 
SO  to  fellow  the  dutjr  he  knows  he  owes  to  Ood,  in  preserfing 
thfS  itinocetity  as  Ooloro  is  hound  to  presenre  his  dnty  to  his 
wife^  and  the  judge  may  no  mote  oommit  murder  than  Coloro 
Ittay  oommit  adultery  $  but  neither  of  them  can  be  rescued 
but  by  their  private  conscience^  therefore  they  may  use  that. 
Att^l  ^Me  is  no  escape  in  this  instance,  because  the  subject 
li  us  mudi  bound  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  law,  as 
the  judge  is  to  the  fbrms  of  it ;  and  that  which  secures  onS) 
•eeures  both. 

16.  (?•)  The  evils  that  may  be  consequent  to  the  strict 
•dheiwoe'to  the  forms  and  proo&  of  law  against  the  judge^s 
Mnstienoe,  may  be  so  great  aa  to  be  intolerable^  and  much 
^r^atet  than  can  be  supposed  to  be  consequent  to  the  follow^ 
tngta  certain  unsolemn  truth.  And  there  is  no  man,  but  put 
the  case  so  as  himself  and  his  party  may  be  involved  in  ruin 
1^  ftlse  witness,  and  he  will  grant  that  himself  is  by  all  means 
40  b6  preserved*  Put  case  a  whole  order  of  the  dergy,  of 
monks,  of  lawyers,  should  be  accused  falsely  and  oppressed 
l^  evU  men,  os  the  knights  template  were  accused  fiercely, 
and  so  were  the  religious  in  Henry  VIIL's  time :  if  the 
iskif^  had  known  that  the  monks,  and  the  Pope  had  known 
thai  the  temj^rs.had  been  innocent,  no  man  ought  to  have 
penuaded  them  to  condemn  the  guiltless.  For  if  the  king 
Itid  proceeded  against  them  to  confiscation,  making  use  d[ 
his  ttivantage  gotten  by  the  sin  of  vile  men,  the  effect  had 
b^iii  that  be  would  rather  have  gotten  money  by  a  lie,  than 
hive  done  justice  to  the  oppressed  according  to  his  cour 
^<Nicef  And  indeed,  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but 
%&  the  world  would  have  given  sentence  for  themselves  in 
lihelr  own  case,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  contraiy  opinion 
is  but  the  sentence  of  men  in  prosperity^  or  of  inexperienced 
'sCholats,  who  care  Mt  what  load  they  put  upon  others  to  ve* 
ftfy  their  own  opinion^  And  what  Christian  will  not  con« 
dMin  Pilate  for  condemning  the  holy  Jesus,  according  to 
the  testimonies  of  his  false  accusers,  and  against  his  own 
eonscienoe  P  And  let  the  ease  be  put,  that  the  witnesses  bad 
.agreed,  and  proved  foul  things  against  the  unspotted  Lamb 
of  06dj  e^d  made  all  clear  in  forms  ef  kw,  and  that  Pilate 
h^  kn^mn  the  bdrd  to  b$  iuMcent  and  inured,  could  the 
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wftter  in  lbe~ basin  have  wash^  bim  clean,  if  he  had",  agokist 
his  {Conscience  in  compliance  with  the  solemn  perjuries,,  have, 
coi^demned  him  who  was  purer  than  the  angels  ?  ^  In  this  ease, 
the  effect  had  been  intolerable,  for  which  no  pretence  of  ne* 
cessity,  or  legal  formalities,  could  have  made  recompense,     t 

17#  (8.)'  A  law  fouiided  upon  pres,umption  binds  notii| 
^he  court  of  conscience,  when  the  presumption  is  found  tq 
be  an  error.  The  law  presumea  that  the  heir  entering  upon 
an  estate,  if  he  makes  not  an  inventory,  (^oeeiit^tq  cpBceal 
the  goods,  and  defraud  the  creditors.  But  if  an  heir  does.sQ 
by  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  an  impertinent  fear,  or  upon 
ill  counsel,  br  be  betrayed  to  do  so;  if  the  creditor  knows 
that  the  goods  are  not  sufficient,  he  may  not  in  consdencf 
take  the  advantage  the  law  gives  him,  but  is  bound  to  dgi 
charity  and  justice  by  the  measures  of  his  private  knowledge^ 
land  not  by  the  measures  of  the  law  to  do  violence  and 
oppression,  which  Was  the  thing  in  question. .  '  • 

18.  (9.)  To  the  verification  of  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
an  accused  person  there  are  required,  I.  A  reality  .of  the 
crime.  2.  A  power  in  the  judge.  3.  An4  equity  in  the  law. 
3fow  if  divers  men  should  swear  that  the.judge.hath  a  com- 
petent power,  nay,  though  they*threaten  him^with  death, if 
he  does  not,  yet  he  may  not  exercise  cmy  such  power,^Tvhich 
himself  .privately  knows  that  he  hath  not.  So  .also,  Jfrhe 
knows  the  fact  does  not  deserve  death,- though  men  swear 
it,  or  a  higher  power  declare  it,  or  another  competent  judge 
affirm  it,  yet  a  judge  must  not  consent  to  it,  if  .himself  knaws 
it  to  be  unjust.  And  I  have  read  of  an  excellent  priuce^  who 
because  he  did  consent  to  the  formsand  processes  of.  law 
made  by  his  senate  against  the  bravest  of  his  subjects,  against 
his  own  conscience  and  knowledge,  repented  of  it  all  ti^ 
days  of  his  lite,  and  was  not  pardoned  for  it  till  the  day  of  his 
death;  and  the  first  confidence  he  had. of  pardon,  was  upon 
St.  Paul's  words,  ''  He  that  is  dead,  is  jusj^fied  from  sins.^ 
.But  then,  :since  the  defect  of  either  of  these  two  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  a  judge  to  proceed  according  to  the  forms  of  law* 
and  ties  liim  to  follow.  hi&  conscience  even  against  allegation 
and  proof,  much  more  must  it  be  so,  if  there  be  no  reality  of 
fact  in  the  accused  party;  because  in  the  destitution  of  this, 
the  laws  themselves  have,  no  power,  and  .therefpre  they  can 
give  none  to  a  judge  their  minister.     "  Ju^is  lex  non  est  pp- 
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sita;**  •''  The  law  was  hot' made  for  fhe'innodenV'  biit  to  de- 
fead  them,  and  therefore  hath  no  power  to  destroy  them ;  and 
*tiien  the  judge  can  have  none,*— and  so  cannot  in  that  case 
be  tied  to  proceed  according  to  formalities,-^^-and  therefore 
mast  proceed  according  to  his  conscience,  or  not  at  all.  For, 
^  19.^(10.)  If  a  law-were  made  that  a  judge  should  be  bound 
to  condemn  an  innocent  person,  though  he  knows  him' to  be 
so,  and  to  be  accused  by  calumny,  and  sujpplapted  by  per- 
jury, it  were  an  unjust  law,  as  all  men  (thatl  know  of)  granti 
'and  indeed  must  grant.'  For  it  were  a  law  .made  to  encourage 
'perjurers  and  bppressors,  to  discourage  inno.cence :  a  law 
made  against  the  intention  of  laws,  which'  is,  to;  defend  the 
jight  and  punish  'the  wrong-doer :  it  were  a  l^w.  disabling 
:the  judge  to  :rescue  the  oppressed,  and  a  lawr  expres^y  dis- 
owning the  .cause  of  the  afflicted :  and  if  any  ju^ge  should 
jindertake  his  office  upon  such  terms,  he  should  /openly  pro* 
fess,  that  if  the  case  happened,  he  would  do  against  his  con« 
'science.  --  And  dl  laws  going  the  best  way  they  c%n)t9;jSnd 
•out  truths  would  never  disable  a  judge  to  maj^euseof  it^wJiea 
be  had  found  it  out,  and  assisted  the  inquiry  of  the  }aw^  by 
a  fortunate  discoyery.  For  the  examining,  of  T^tnesses 
being  but  a  means  to  find  out  truth,'  cannot i possibly  be  so. 
adhered  to,  ais.to  be  preferred  before  the  end  tqt  which  it  is 
.designed ;  that  were  as  if  a  man  should  rather  iQTe  to  s^ek 
than  find.*  Since,  therefore,  no  lawyer  ever  was,  or  can:be,  so 
unreasQnable  as  to  decree  that  a  judge  shallnotj  in  such  ^  a 
case,  directly  relieve  the  innocent,  but  proceed  to  his  condem* 
nation,  it  follows  that  he  can  have  no  tobligation  to  do  SO9 
and  then  the  obligation  of  his  conscience  can  upon  no  pre- 
tence be  declined.  The  law  does  not  intend  to  oblige  tbe 
judge  in  that  case,  because  no.  law  can  be  made  expressly  to 
do  so;  he,  therefore,  being  free  from  the  law  in  that  case, 
stands  'bound  to  his  private  conscience,  without  excuse. 
Nay,  the  canon  law  expressly  enjoins  that  a  judge  should 
give  sentence  according  to  his  own  conscience,  as  appears 
in  ^^  c.  1.  de  Re  Judic.  in  6.  et  in  Clem.  1.  sect.  Verum  de 
Haeret/' 

20.  (11  •)  Suppose  a  judge  should  suborn  false  witnesses 
against  an  innocent ;  either  he  is  bound  not  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  allegation  and  proof,  but  according  to  his  secret 
conscience,  or  else  he  is  bound  to  go  on  in  his  crime,  and 
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'^Eeot  that  wltidi  he  had  malidioiisly  dongmd*  F6r  it  ia  a6i 
enough  that  he  ia  bound  to  diaengage  tha  witaaaaea  and  take 
off  the  aubomatioii  2  for  auj^oae  the  pelraons  already  ippaah* 
lag  will  not  oaaae,  leat  they  ahoold  be  aabamed  awl  ruinad* 
bat  will  take  confidaBce  from  their  orime^  and  peiaeveraoae 
from  jkheir  publication^  then  there  ia  bo  remedy  for  the  iitno- 
•int,  neither  can  the  judge  reacae  him  fiom  himseUi  nor  give 
•orer  aiUning^  unleaa  he  proceed  by  hia  priTate  Certain  ma*- 
Mrea«  tod  not  by  thoae  which  are  false  and  public*  For  iib 
aay  he  may  be  aorry  for  hia  &ult,  and  yet  proceed  in  it,  la  te 
tiiaka  him  a  hypocrite  2  if  he  oohfeaaea  tiiat  he  aobomed  the 
witneasea,  and  yet  proceed  to  condetnn  the  intiooent,  ha  ia 
xidieuloiis^  and  makes  the  law  put  on  the  face  of  tyranny  and 
ilftteasonable  violence  and  oppression.  80  thai  eiiher  ha 
^ust  go  on  toA  sin  to  the  end  wiliiout  temedy^  or  h6  m«at  ha 
Tidiiliitted  to  proceed  by  his  prirate  ootisoienoey  and  that  bi  Ma 
oikse  would  be  justice  and  pemtence  beaidea. 

til.  (12.)  liastly,  all  laws  being  intended  for  the  good  of 
thift  ilubjects^  are  boand  not  only  to  comply  with  thtir  oM>- 
tiaty  cases  by  ordinary  provisions^  but  for  their  aiccidenlal 
seiida  by  the  extraordinary.  And  so  we  find  it,  tiiat  idl  Itiwa 
^dd  in  particulars^  when  the  laW  ia  injtutooa  in  the  spaeisil 
•eates  r  and  this  is  the  ground  of  all  chancery,  becate^  ^  saaa- 
mam  jus^  suidma  injuria  ;^*  and  Solomon  adviaed  well,  ^«  NoK 
^s^  Justus  mmiutta/*  ^  Bo  not  over  rigfiteous  ;'*  aild  the 
fusticii  6f  Qod  being  hn^tK^ik,  'gentleneaii  aiid  favour,  aqvifcf 
-and  mercy,  ours  is  best  when  we  follow  the  best  precedent  t 
jftOw  since  iio  case  is  more  favourable  than  tiie  pnssent,  te 
^ws  are  unjust  that  will  not  bend  and  stoop  to  the  mia^riea 
df  the  oppressed ;  and  therefore  the  judge  having  no  hiadef^ 
^mce,  h^  is  tied  by  a  double  band  to  relieve  the  c^preiteed 
ftaOceiit)  by  his  diirect  sentence  (where  it  can  be  admitted), 
Or  by  his  open  declaration,  and  ^  quantum  ia  se  eat,**  but  at 
HO  hmid  to  consent  to  his  condemnation 

SBi  I  conOlude,  therefore,  with  that  role  of  the  caaoa^ 
law,  *<  Melius  est  scandalum  nasci  quam  ut  veritds.  decern- 
tur;"  **  It  is  better  that  a  scandal  should  be  suffered,  aad  an 
offbncts  done  to  the  forms  and  mettiods  cf  judiciai  proceed- 
ings, than  that  trath  should  be  betrayed  and  forsaken  ;*'  and 
what  waa  daid  in  the  prophecy  conc^rtting   our   Mess^ 
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Sftviour,  ''  Non  secundum  auditum  Aunum  argilet,^  ^'  fl# 
skftH  not  repmte  according  aA  he  hears/'  but  adcdrdklg  iui  h# 
knows,  ift  also  true  of  judges  in  thia  caA«:  Ihty  dd  JikI|;6 
Daoat  |ieirftotlyi  when,  in  truth  and  in  defene^  of  tl^  Innotetiti 
thay  follow  the  pattern  of  tha  divine  judgment^  And  not  thd 
i»lp^iftetion  of  the  hnman^  thut  ia>  ihey  %r&  to  judge  by  til4 
^f6#^  not  by  the  ears  $ 

Se^lus  inritant  eaimofl  demiftM  per  tmt^, 
Qnam  quB  mat  ovnlifl  sobjceta  fldeUba**-'-^ 

That  is  a  sure  sentence  that  can  rely  upon  ocular  d«monitnt«^ 
titon;  for  our  eyes  are  a  better  guard  of  innocence  than  the 
tongues  of  sycophants^  and  our.  conscience  are  surer  inforftnam 
thali  the  forms  of  law ;  and  since  no  law  hath  declared  agidnst 
ity  the  conscience  is  at  perfect  liberty ;  and  yet  if  it  were  not, 
we  are  certain  it  is  better  to  obey  Ood  than  men  i  the  con^ 
scienoe  is  no  man's  serfant,  it  is  God's  only.  Conscience  ia 
God's  angel:  <^  GrieVe  not  the  angd,  kst  he  smite  thee;  d^ 
nothing  a^nst  him,  lest  he  forsake  thee4"*^*'  Viro  hot^ 
fixnm  in  omni  vita  est,  trarersum  unguem  k  recta  ocmscienliit 
ten  discedere/'  said  Cicero^ ;  '*  Bvery  good  man  is  perfect^ 
teselTed  not  to  depart  from  his  right  conscience  a  hair's 
breadth  during  his  whole  hfe." 

23.  And  now  to  the  pretences  which  are  made  on  the 
other  sidia,  there  will  be  the  less  need  of  u  reply^  if  we  oon«> 
sider  that  they  only  prove  that  a  judge  is  tied  to  observe  tho 
fortfts  of  jtt^cial  process,  and  to  proceed  according  to  alle^ 
gation  and  proof,  ordinarily  and  regularly,  as  sdppoi^ing  thiit 
this  is  the  best  ordinary  way  of  information,  as  it  is  most 
certainly.  But  as  the  law,  using  the  best  she  hath,  would 
not  yet  refuse  a  prophet  from  heaven,  or  a  miracle  to  bring 
truth  from  her  retirements,  or  her  veil,  so  neither  will  she 
refuse  any  better  way  that  can  be  offered ;  but  whatever  th6 
kw  would  dO)  yet  the  question  now  being  concerning  the 
judge,  it  is  certain  that  the  judge  in  the  case  now  put,  hath 
4isis^er  Way  of  evidences  and  therefore  As  the  law,  if  she  h^d 
^  sur^r  way  of  evidence,  ought  not  to  go  against  so  t^lear  A 
light)  so  neithet  cM  the  judge.  And  the  arguments,  only 
proceeding  tipon  the  usual  suppositions,  conclude  that  regu^ 
Jarty  judges  must  do  as  usually  they  can  do,  that  is,  proceed 
Ik^^ording  to  proof,  because  they  can  have  no  better  way, 
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but  they  cannot  be  drawn  to  this  estraregukr  apd  rare  con- 
tingency.  For  though  most  men  are  brought  in  upon  sue-: 
picion  or  private  accusation,  yet  the  Apostle  says  that  f  some. 
i^en^B  sins  are  manifest,  going  before  unto  judgment :'  and: 
when  this  happens,  the  judge  must  not  go  in  inquest  after 
what  he  sees.  And  the  same  arguments  may  as  well  be 
urged  against  all  dispensations  and  remissions,  against  fayoui^ 
and  chancery,  and  destroy  all  equity,  and  all  religion,  as  to 
destroy  all  conscience  when  it  is  certain  and  infallible.  But 
I  shall  say  something  to  the  particulars. 

'24.  (!•)  I^  is  true  that  a  judge -hath  a  double  capacity, 
and  he  hath  offices  proportionable ;  some  as  a  man,  some  as 
a  judge ;  that  is,  he  hath,  some  natural:  and  essential  obliga* 
tions,  Home  which  are  superinduced  upon  bis'' office.  And- 
therefore,  I  refuse  to  use  this  distinction  as' it  is  commonly 
used,  and  so  made  more  subject'tcmistake  and  abuse.  In 
this  case  the  judge  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  public  man 
and  a  private  man ;  for  private  is  as  much  superinduced  as : 
public,  and  his  other  relations  are  as  much  to  yield  to^hu:! 
jsssential  duty,  as  that  of  a  judge  :c  such  as  are  the  relation  of 
s^iiusband,  of  a  father,  of  a  tutor,  of  a,  master ;  andi  amongst 
these^  the  more  private  is  often  tied  to  yield  to  the  mofeipub* 
lie*  But  therefore  in  this  case  the  judge  is  to  be  consit^red 
as. a  judge!  and  as  a  man;  and  in  this  case^the^dutiesiare 
(sometimes  disparate,  but  never  contrary; ; and  wheni  there 
is  a  dispute,  the  superinduced  must  yield  to  that  which,  is 
original ;  for  whatsoever  is  his  duty  as  a  man,  the  judg^  may 
not  prevaricate;  for  it  is  the  man  that  is  the  judge,  in  the 
man  that  office  is  subjected,  and  the  office  of  a. judge  is 
bpiind.  upon  him  by  the  conscience  of  the  man.  If  the  judge 
had  two  consciences,  and. two  real  persons,  then  it  were. to 
be  granted  that  they  were  to  be  served  and  attended. tOiin 
4heir;  several  callings ;  but  it  is  not  so :  they  are  but jtwa.per^ 
sons  in  fiction  of  law,  but  materially,  and  to.all  real;eventS| 
the  same:  it  is  the  same: conscienpe  ministering  to. divers 
duties:  and  therefore  as  the  judge  is  always  that  man,  so  his 
conscience  is  the  conscience  of  that  K^an ;  and  because  as  a 
man  he  must  not  go  against  his  conscience, — so  when  that 
man  is  a  judge,  he  must  not  go  against  the  man's  conscience, 
for  the  judge  is  still  that, man  ruled  by  that  conscience.  The 
essential  duty  of  a  mai^  cannot  by  any  superinduced  formality 
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be  dispensed  with/  Now  to  go  according  to  our^  conscience 
and ' knowledge  is  the  essential*- rule  a'nd  duty  of  a  man, 
which  he  cannot  put  off  by  being  a  judge.  The  new  office 
superinduces  new  obligations,  but  none  contrary^  no  more 
than  he  can  cease  being  a  man  by  being  a  judge.  <<  Certe 
prior  anima  quam  litera»  et  prior  sermo  quam  liber,  et  prior 
sensus  quam  stylus,  et  prior  homo  quam  philosophus  et 
poeta^;^  He  is  first  a  man/and  then  a  philosopher,  a  poet>  or 
a  Judge;  and  that  which  is  first,  cannot  be  prejudiced  by 
what  is  superinduced^  And  if  the  judge  go  against  the  con«* 
science  of  the  man,  pretending  to  do  according  to  the  con-* 
science  of  the  judge,  ^the  man  shall  be  damned, — and  where 
the  Judge  shall  then  appear,  any' child  can  tell*  If  the  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  as  earl  of  Kent^  will  rebel  against  his  prince,  the 
Earl  of  Kent  shall  lose  his  head/ though  the  Bishop:  of  Bay* 
^nx  may  plead  his  clergy.  For  in  this  there  is  a  great  mis^ 
take.  Tobe  a  man  and  to  be  a  judge,  are  not  to  be  compared 
as  two  distinct  capacities*  of  equal  consideration.  To  be  a 
bishop. and  to  be  a  judge  are  properly. such,  and  hare  distinct 
measures ;  but  to  be  a  man  is  the  subject  of  the  two  capa* 
cities,  and  cannot  be  laid  aside  as  either  of  the  other  may; 
and  therefore  the  distinction  is  vain  and  sophistical :  and  if  it 
could  be  admitted  in  metaphysics  (in  'which  .yet  it  appears 
to  have  an  error),  yet  it  can  neveir  be  suffered  ;to  pass  to  real 
events.  Thisbeingthe  ground,  of  all  the  coirtrary  opinion, 
and  being  found  fidse,  the  superstructure  must  also  fall  to  the 
ground.  <  To  the.special  cases  this  I  answer: 
i  :25.  (2.)  An  executioner  may  not  refuse  to  do  his  office, 
though  the  judge  hath  given  an  unjust  sentence :  it  is  true 
only  when  the  matter  is  dubious,  or  not  known,  or  intole* 
xable*  But  if  the  judge  commands  the  hangman  to  flSy  a  pro- 
phet alive,. or  to  crucify  Ghrist,  or  to; strike  his:king;through 
with  a  sword,'  I  doubt  not  but  the  adversaries  themselves  will 
think  he  is  not  obliged  to  obey.— -Indeed  this  ought  not  easily 
to  be  drawn  into  a  rule,  lest  such  people  turn  it  into  a.pre? 
tence.<r-But  if  the  executioner  be  sure,  and.  the  .matter  be  jio<^ 
toripus,  and  such  as  cannot  deceive  him,*  his  hand  ought  jiot: 
to  be  upon  an  innocent.  For  as  receivers  are.  to.  thieves,  so 
are  executioners  to  unjust  judges.  When  the  fact  is  ngto? 
nous,  and  the  injustice  evident,  then  it  is  such  as  all  men 

-.  .  '  ^  Teriul.  lib.  deTestim.  Animse. 


#%^  •##  i%t  wi  th^fk,  M  if  Aert  wen  no  nietiven,  t&aw 
^Quld  b«  no  thieves :  so  if  there  were  no  execQlionera  of  iin«r 
jttfft  ee^t^ces,  the  ju4ge  would  be  apt  to  revetae  hie  aentenee* 

^.  (3).  Now  whereee  it  i»  pretended  that  if  a  private  no^ 
^i^  were  admitted  against  public  endence^  it  were  like  a 
IKivate  spirit  against  a  public  article,  and  would  opea  a  wagr 
19  every  preteni|ioq»  it  would  dissolve  the  fivms  of  judiea^ 
t«ree>  m4  introduce  many  etils :  I  answer,  that  if  ail  Aia 
W^re  tr«e,  and  that  for  this  there  oould  be  no  remedy,  nor 
yet  eny  reeomp^nBe  in  the  specii^  d^ecu  it  would  follow  thai 
the  law  were  prudent,  if  it  did  refose  to  adinit  such  a  prooeedc 
ing,  ui^ess  she  had  some  reason  to  trust  the  judge :  but  thie 
wei^  nothing  to  the  judgCt  For  the  law  therefore  refuses 
his  t^ftimonyi  becauee  she  hath  tiiat  which  she  j^nsumea 
is  better»  and  because  she,  not  knowing  the  secret^  fbllowa 
the  best  way  she  hath«  But  the  judge  knowa  the  secret^; 
p4  he  is  not  deoeired,  and  he  does  not  make  pretences,  las 
l^e  case  supposes  him  to  speak  according  to  his  cob« 
eci^Euse ;  and  therefore,  although  the  law  in  prudence  does 
not  believe  himi  yet  he  cannot  but  believe  himsrif,  and  theva* 
fore  in  duty  to  Qod  must  proceed  according^,  or  mu^t  not 
proceed  at  all. 

d7.  (4.)  Neither  is  ^is  like  a  private  spirit  against  a 
public  article ;  because  this  conscience  of  the  judge  does 
not  impose  upon  the  public*  who  hath  power  to  admit  or  to 
fsfose  his  sentence ;  but  it  is  only  for  himselfi  and  althaugk 
his  conscience  ought  not  to  be  the  pubUc  measure^  yat  it 
(Wight  to  be  his  own.  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  law  may  go 
against  the  judge^s  conscience,  but  the  judge  himself  may  not 
go  against  his  own. 

-  26*  (6.)  And  this  we  see  veri6ed  in  a  matter  of  a  private 
•videnoe  \  for  though  the  judge  hath  seen  it  in  a  chambei^ 
yet  he  must  not  judge  by  it  in  the  court;  the  law  will  not 
fufiar  him  to  do  ao  t  but  yet  for  himself  he  may  so  far  maksr 
use  of  it,  as  to  be  persuaded  in  his  conscience,  and  to  undev^ 
stand  on  which  side  the  right  stands,  and  to  favour  it  in  alt 
tiie  ways  that  are  permitted  him.  But  the  case  hero  being 
Mt  matter  of  li&  and  death,  the  law  hath  power  to  dispose 
eif  estates,  and  the  conscience  of  the  judge  is  not  obliged  te 
tike  more  care  of  a  man's  money  or  land  thao  himself  does^ 
but  it  can  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  mra*s  Uves :  when  the  in- 
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jiHPtd  p«««dii  k  Mt  nUe.  A  dmui  vemy  gtve  ti^y  Ui  ^Mto»  bul 
lit  may  not  give  hia  life  awity ;  aad  therefore  be  may  loee  bi« 
a^taM  by  sueh  ways,  by  wbiicb  be  ought  not  to  be  permit(e4 
\o  lose  his  life.  Add  to  this,  that  a  judge  having  seen  an  ia«» 
strusdent  in  private  which  could  much  dear  the  cause  de« 
fending^  nse^y  not  upon  that  account  proceed  to  s^tsnoe^ 
boeause,  it  may  be,  the  adverse  party  can  give  an  imsww  to 
H»  and  make  it  invidid  2  whereas  in  matters  of  laot,  ^  whteli 
the  judge  is  conscious,  there  is  no  uncertainty  nor  fallibili^K 
And»  lastly,  the  suffering  party,  in  the  question  of  money  01 
lands  suffero  no  inconvenience,  but  what  is  outweighed  to 
^  public  by  the  order  of  justice  and  solemnities  of  law ;  and 
the  man  that  loses  to-day  for  want  of  producing  his  evidenee* 
may  produce  it  U>«anorrow  and  recover  it«  But  in  matter  of 
lift  $nd  death,  nothing  can  make  recompense  to  the  op<« 
pMssed  ianoeenti  and  if  he  sufiers  to<^y,  he  cannot  plead 
fUi  error  in  the  indiotment  to«morrow«  For  these  and  many 
Other  considerations  the  case  is  whcdly  diffisrent. 

S9.  (6«)  By  some  of  these  things  we  may  also  answer  tq 
<he  instance  of  a  confident  and  opinionative  judge.  He  may 
not  prefer  his  private  opinion  before  the  sentence  of  the  bw> 
and  bring  it  into  open  judgment  L  Because  he  himself  anay 
be  deceived  in  Us  opii^on,  and  his  confldenoe  is  no  aigument 
that  he  is  not  deceived.  2^  Because  if  the  sentence  tmA  de« 
evee  of  the  law  be  less  reasonable,  y^  die  judge  wi&out  sin 
may  proceed  to  it,  because  the  more  reasonable  is  not  in  his 
choice,  and  die  less  reasonable  is  not  absolutely  and  simjdy 
mijust.  3*  In  matters  of  prudence  and  civil  government 
there  is  no  demonstmtiott  of  reason,  but  the  legislative  power 
may  determine  for  the  public  interest  as  is  presently  appro* 
bended,  and  may  refuse  the  better  counsel,  and  yet  do  well 
enoughi  for  diat  which  is  simply  the  better,  is  not  in  these 
eases  necessary ;  and  in  such  things  a  man^s  reason  ought 
not  to  be  so  confident,  as  he  is  of  what  he  sees,  or  what  ia 
matter  of  faith ;  and  therefore  in  these  only  he  b  to  be 
guided  by  his  own,  in  the  odier  he  must  proceed  by  the  pub« 
Eo  ||i^ssurss«  And  as  in  all  things,  not  demonstratively  certain 
or  eiddent,  the  executioner  is  bound  to  obey  the  judge ;  so 
is  the  judge  bound  to  obey  the  law ;  and  die  presumption 
will  lie  for  the  law  against  the  judge,  as  it  will  lie  for  the 
judge  against  tbo  ofltoer,    4.  ^Jid  ye^  after  all^  I  do  not 
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doubt  but  if  a  jttdge*g  conscience  were  eifectivety  determined 
against  a  law,  and  that  he  did  believe  it  to  be  wuojast  and 
unlawful,  he  ought  to  follow  his  conscience.  .^  As  if  a  judge 
did  believe  it  to  be  a  sin  to  put  a  man  to  death  for  steaing 
thirteen,  pence  halfpenny,  he  might  hot  condemn  such  a  thief 
to  the  gallows.  And  he  is  not  excused  by  saying,  '  It  is  not 
the  judge  but  the  law  that  does  amiss/  For  if  the  judge  be- 
lieve the  law  to  be  unjust,  he  makes  himself  a  partner  in  the 
injustice  by  ministering  to  an' unjust,  law  against  his  con* 
science.  For  not  only  he  that  commands  evil  to  be  done,  ia 
guilty,  but  he  that  obeys  such  a  command.  In  this  cistse, 
either  the  judge  must  lay  aside  his  opinion  or  his  office :  for 
his  conscience  must  not  be  laid  aside.     :/.  ;.^-.  f  < 

'  30.  (7.)  The  instance  of  a  priest  and  an  excommunicate 
person  imworthily  absolved  will  no  way  conclude  this  ques- 
tion.^ 1.  Because  the  case  is  infipitely  differing  between 
condeihning  an  innocent,  and  acquitting  the  guilty.  If  any 
man  pretends  he  is  satisfied  in  conscience  that  the  accused 
persoii  is  criminal,  though  it  cannot  be  legally  p^ggred/  yet 
there  is  no  wrong  done,  if  the  accused  man  be  let  free ;  an 
inconvenience  there  may.be,  but  the  judge  tnust  not  be  per« 
mitted  to  destroy  by  his  private  conscience,  against  or  with** 
out  legal  conviction,  because  the  evil  may  be  intolerable  if  it 
be  permitted,  and  the  injustice  may  be  frequent  and  insaffer* 
able;  but  if  it  be  denied,  there  may  sometipies  happen  an 
inconvenience  by.  permitting  a  criminal  to  live,:  but  there  can 
be  no  injustice  done.  It  may  have  excuse,  and  it  may  have 
reason,  and  it  may  have  necessity,  that  a  judge^refhse  to  cdn« 
sent  to  the  death  .of  an  innocent ;  but  that  he  sbbuld  against 
his, conscience  kill  him,  can  have  no  warrant:  and  if  he  be 
not  innocent,  there  may  be  reason  to  let  himalotfe,  J)ut  none 
to  coiiSemn  if  he  be.  .Conscience  can  ob^ge'agi^dg^  to  axi 
xmsolemn  absohition,  but  not  to  an  illegal  and.  unsolemn 
condemnation.  This  should  have  been  considered  in  the 
Earl.of  Strafford^s  case.  The  law  hath  power  to  forgive  the 
criminal,. but  not  to  punish  the  guiltless.  And  therefore  if 
a  man  be.absolved.when  he  deserved  it  not,  we  may  suppose 
inm  pardoned,  and  the  private  priest  is  not  his  j^udge  in  that 
i:ase.  For  to  refuse  to  communicate  him  is  an  act  of  public 
judicature,  and  to  absolve  him. is  an  act  of  th6.same:pOwer, 
and  therefore  must  l^e  dispensed>by.attthpnty,:not  by  usur- 
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patioRy  that  Is,  by  the  public  sentence,  not  by  the  private 
minister,  since  to  give  the  holy  communion  to  such  a  person 
is  not  against  any  essential  duty  of  a  Christian*  And  theve- 
fore  if  the  priest  knows  him  unworthy  to  communicate,  hb 
may  separate  him  so  far  as  he  hath  power  to  separate  him^ 
that  is,  by  the  word  of  his  proper  ministry :  let  him  admonish 
to  abstain,  represent  his  insufficiency,  threaten  him  with  the 
danger ;  but  if  he  will  despise  all  this,  the  private  priest  hath 
no  more  to  do,  but  to  pray  and  weep  for  him,  and  leave  hiM 
to  God  and  the  church.  But  of  this  I  am  to  speak  inor^ 
largely  in  its  proper  place. 

31.  (8.)  As  for  the  case  of  a  priest  hearing  confessions^ 
though  he  find  Titius  accused  by  Caius,  yet  if  Titius  does 
not  accuse  himself,  Titius  is  rather  to  be  believed  in  his  o^n 
case  than  Caius  in  another  man's.  Because  in  this  inter-i 
course  every  man  is  so  concerned  to  do  his  duty,  that  every 
man  is  to  be  believed  for  himself  and  against  himself,  because 
if  he  speaks  false,  himself  only  is  the  loser.  4&  Caius  ac« 
cusing  Titius  may,  for  aught  the  confessor  knows,  tell  a  lie 
and  abuse  him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  pretend  knowledge 
and  conscience  against  Titius ;  and  so  this  comes  not  home 
to  the  present  case,  which  supposes  the  judge  to  know  the 
accused  person  to  be  innocent.  3.  This  argument  supposes  that 
a  man  cannot  be  absolved  unless  he  enumerate  all  his  sins 
to  the  priest;  which  being  in  many  cases  false  (as  I  have  shewn 
otherwhere^),  that  which  reUes  upon  it  can  signify  nothing.  - 

32.  (9.)  Last  of  all,  although  the  judge  must  lay  aside  his 
affections,  and  his  will,  and  his  opinion,  when  he  sits  upon 
the  seat  of  judgment,  because  these  are  no  good  measures 
of  judicature,  nor  ought  to  have  immediate  influence  upoii 
the  sentence ;  yet  he  cannot  lay  aside  his  knowledge^  and  if 
he  lay  aside  his  conscience^  he  will  make  but  an  ill  judge; 
2.  And  yet  the  judge  must  lay  his  a£fections  and  his  will 
aside  never,  but  when  they  tempt  him  to  injustice.  For  a 
judge  must  not  cease  to  be  merciful  when  it  does  not  make 
him  unjust;  nor  need. he  cease  to  please  himself,  so  long  as 
he  is  pleased  to  do  right :  these  if  they  do  hurt,  indeed  must 
be  left  off,  else  not ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  with  any  colour 
from  hence  be  pretended,  that  they  must  lay  aside  his  know-* 
ledge,  when  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  do  good. 

I  Uaam  Necessarium. 
VOL.  XX.  2  1 
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33.  (10.)  To  the  authority  of  St.  Ambrose,  what  I  have 
already  said  is  a  sufficient  answet.  For  he  speaks  of  a  judge's 
o|Bce  regularly  and  usually,  not  what  he  is  to  do  in  cases  ex^ 
traordinary^  and  such  is  the  present  question.  But  he  that 
said,  ^  Sicut  audita  ita  judicat,"  would  no  less  have  said, 
"  Sicut  videt,  ita  judicat."  The  seeing  Of  his  eyes  is  as  sure 
a  measure  as  the  hearing  of  his  ears. 

34.  (11.)  As  for  the  words  of  Ulpian  I  will  give  no  other 
answer,  than  that  Panormitan  and  Covaruvias,  wha  urge  them 
and  are  concerned  to  make  the  most  of  them,  do  yet  confess 
that  they  make  as  much  against  them  as  for.them,  and  that 
they  say  true,  will  appear  to  an  ordinary  understanding  that 
considers  them. 

(12.)  For  although  no  judge  must  do  acts  of  a  private 
authority,  yet  he  may  as  well  use  his  own  private  knowledge, 
as  he  may  use  the  private  knowledge  of  the  witnesses ;  for 
their  knowledge  is  as  private  as  the  judge's  till  it  be  brought 
into  open  court,  and  when  it  is  brought  thither,  it  is  as  pub'> 
lie  as  theirs ;  but  however,  to  argue  from  the  authority  to 
the  knowledge  is  a  plain  paralogism:  for  the  prince  who 
armed  him  with  public  authority,  did  not  furnish  him  with  a 
commission  of  knowledge,  but  supposed  that  to  be  induced 
by  other  ways. 

(13.)  And  therefore  the  judge  may,  when  he  hath  called 
witnesses,  reject  them  upon  his  own  certain  knowledge,  as 
well  as  use  arts  of  discovery,  or  any  other  collateral  ways  to 
secure  the  innocent.  For  it  may  as  well  be  inquired  con- 
cerning the  judge^s  using  his  knowledge  to  the  infatuating 
or  discovering  the  falsehood  of  the  evil  witnesses,  as  to  the 
tejecting  them.  For  if  he  must  absolutely  take  all  for  granted 
which  they  say,  then  he  must  use  no  arts  to  invalidate  their 
testimony ;  but  if  he  may  do  that,  he  may  do  the  other,  and 
yet  the  calling  in  of  witnesses  may  be  to  many  good  purposes, 
and  by  the  collision  of  contraries  light  may  arise,  and  from 
falsehood  also  truth  may  be  produced  like  a  fair  child  from 
a  foul  mother.  And  after  all,  though  this  question  is  not  to 
be  determined  on  either  side  by  authorities,  yet  because 
amongst  the  writers  of  cases  of  conscience  very  many  rely 
much  upon  the  testimony  of  authors,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to 
say,  that  this  sense  of  the  question  which  I  defend,  was  the 
sentence  of  many  emipent  divipes  and  lawyers,  particularly 
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Nicolaus  Lyra,  Adrianus,  Angelas,  Tfavarrci  Hostiensis,  Cal- 
derinus,  Panormitan,  Martinus,  Johannes  Arborseus,  Olden- 
dorp,  Corrasiusy  Lessius,  Bresser,  and  divers  others;  and 
therefore  besides  the  strength  of  the  reasons,  I  walk  the  more 
confidently  by  haying  such  good  company. 

35.  To  conclude :  All  those  advices  of  prudence  which  are 
given  by  the  adverse  party  in  this  affair,  as  expedients  for  the 
judges  to  proceed  by  in  such  cases,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  if 
they  will  secure  their  conscience  and  the  life  of  the  innocent 
oppressed.  But  if  they  will  not,  but  that  the  judge  must  give 
sentence  for  law  or  for  conscience,  the  case  to  me  seems  very 
clear.  God  is  greater  than  our  conscience,  but  our  conscience 
is  greater  than  any  thing  besides.  **  Fiat  jus  et  pereat  mun* 
dus,"  said  St.  Austin ;  ''  ad  hsec,  imagine  ne  naturae  Veritas 
obumbretur,  curandum.^^  For  images  and  forms  of  things,  the 
natural  and  substantial  truth  of  things  may  not  be  lost  or  pre- 
judiced*   Let  justice  be  done  whatsoever  be  the  event.  * 

**  Accipere  personam  improbi  non  est  bonum,  ut  pervertas 
justum  in  judicio :"  "  It  is  not  good  to  receive  the  person  of 
a  wicked  man,  thereby  to  overthrow  the  righteous  in  his 
cause"." 


RULE  IX. 

The  Goodness  of  an  Object  is  not  made  by  Conscience^  but 
is  accepted,  declared^  and  publishedy  by  it,  and  made  per-* 
sonally  obligatory. 

1.  No  object  can  have  its  denomination  from  the  judgment 
of  reason,  save  only  that  from  thence  it  may  be  said  to  be 
understood  to  be  good,  to  be  declared,  to  be  consented  to : 
all  which  supposes  the  object  to  be  good,  or  to  be  so  appre-^ 
hended.  Just  as  an  emerald  is  green  before. the  eye  perceives 
it  so :  and  if  the  object  were  not  in  itself  good,  then  the  reason 
were  deceived  in  consenting  to  it,  and  a  deceiver  in  publish-^ 
ing  it 

2.  This  is  true  in  respect  of  the  material,  fundamental,  and 
proper  goodness  of  the  object ;  for  this  it  hath  independently 

""  Prov.  xviii.  5. 
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Qf  the  conscience :  and  the  rectitude  of  the  conscience  is  de- 
pendent on  this,  and  consequent  to  the  perception  qf  it  But 
yet  there  is  a  formal,  extrinsical,  and  relative  goodness  passed 
upon  an  object  by  the  conscience,  by  whose  persuasion  al- 
though an  evil  object  do  not  become  naturally  good,  yet  it 
becomes  personally  necessary ;  and  in  the  same  propottion  a 
good  object  may  become  evil. 

.3*  The  purpose  of  Hiis  is  to  remonstrate  that  we  miist 
lytther  look  to  the  rule  than  to  the  present  persuasion ;  first 
liking  care  that  our  conscience  be  truly  informed,  before  it 
be  suffered  to  pass  a  sentence;  and  it  is  not  enough  that  our 
conscience  tells  us  thus,  unless  God  hath  told  the  conscience. 
But  yet  if  the  <^onscience  does  declare,  it  engages  us,  whether 
it  be  r^ht  or  wrong.     But  this  hath  in  it  some  variety. 

.  4k  (1.)  The  goodness  of  an  act  depends  upon  the  good- 
ness of  an  object,  that  is,  upon  its  conformity  to  a  rational 
nature  and  the  commands  of  God.  For  all  acts  of  will  and 
understanding  are  of  themselves  indefinite  and  undetennined 
till  the  relaticm  to  an  object  be  considered ;  but  they  become 
good  or  bad,  when  they  choose  or  refuse  that  which  is  good 
or  bad  respectively.  To  will  to  do  an  act  of  theft  is  bad,  be- 
cause theft  itself  is  so :  to  be  willing  to  commit  an  act  of 
adultery  is  evil ,  because  all  adultery  is  evil :  and  on  the  other 
side,  to  be  willing  to  do  an  act  of  justice  is  therefore  good, 
because  justice  itself  is  good.  And  therefore  Aristotle  defines 
justice  by  a  habitude  or  relation  to  its  object.  It  is  '^  volun- 
tas  dandi  suum  cuique,"  "  a  will  of  giving  to  every  one  their^ 
due."  And  therefore  our  conscience,  because  it  is  to  receive 
its  information  from  the  rule  by  which  every  action  is  made 
good  or  bad,  and  its  motion  from  the  object,  is  bound  to  take 
in  that  only  which  is  really  and  truly  good,  and  without  sin 
or  error  cannot  do  otherwise. 

5.  (2.)  Although  conscience  is  bound  to  proceed  this  way, 
yet  sometimes  the  younger  takes  the  elder  brother  by  the 
heel,  or  gets  out  before  him,  and  the  act  gets  before  the  ob- 
ject by  indirect  means.  For  though  all  things  should  be 
thought  good  because  they  are  good,  yet  some  things  are 
made  good  because  they  are  thought  so ;  and  the  conscience 
looking  upon  its  object  finds  error  dressed  up  in  the  shape 
of  truth,  and  takes  it  in,  and  adopts  it  into  the  portion  of 
truth.    And  though  it  can  never  be  made  really  and  natu- 
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rally  good,  yet  by  being  supposed  so  by  ihe  conseience^  it 
is  sometimefi  accepted  so  by  God* 

6.  (3.)  Although  the  rule  by  which  good  aad  bad  are  mesF* 
sured,  be  ia  itself  p^fect,  yet  it  is  oot  always  perfectly  re-^ 
ceiTed  by  us«  Good  is  proportionable  to  reason;  and  as 
ihereis  ^  probability  yerum,'  so  tfa^re  is^probabiliterbonum, 
*  a  {HTobable  good/  as  well  as  ^  a  probable  truth :'  and  in  the 
inquest  after  Ihis,  we  often  shew  a  trick  of,  humanity,  even 
to  be  pitifully  deceived ;  and  although  when  it  is  so,  it  is  an 
allay  of  the  good  it  intends,  yet  it  does  not  wholly  destroy  it  t 
God,  in  his  goodness,  accepting  at  our  hands  for  good,  what 
we  really  and  innocently  suppose  to  be  so.  Just  like  the 
country  fellow  that  gave  a  handful  of  water  to  his  prince  ; 
he  thought  it  a  fine  things  and  so  it  was  accepted.  For  when 
the  action  and  the  rule  are  to  be  made  even,  if  either  of  them 
comply  and  stoop,  the  equality  is  made.  God  indeed  requires 
the  service  of  all  our  faculties^  but  calls  for  no  exact  mea- 
sures of  any  but  the  will.  For  the  acts  of  the  will  are  perfect 
in  their  kind,  but  our  understanding  is  imperfect,  therefore 
this  may  find  an  excuse,  but  that  never. 

7.  (4)  Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  though  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  an  act  depends  upon  the  quality  of  t]|e  object 
regularly  and  naturally,  yet  the  acts  become  irregularly  or 
accidentally  good  or  bad  by  the  conscience,  because  the 
cottsci^ice  changes  the  object ;  that  is,  the  act  is  good  by 
the  object  really  good,  or  so  apprehended.  The  object  always 
chai]^e9  or  constitutes  the  act,  but  the  conscience  changing 
the  object  immediatdy,  hath  a  mediate  influence  upon  the  act 
also,  and  denominates  it  to  be  such  as  in  the  event  it  proves. 
But  then  in  what  degrees,  and  to  what  events,  this  chai:^ 
is  made,  is  of  more  intricate  consideration. 

What  Changes  can  be  made  in  moral  Actions  by  the 
Persuasion  and  Force  of  Conscience. 

8.  (1.)  Whatsoever  is  absolutely  and  indispensably  neces> 
sary  to  be  done,  and  commanded  by  QoA  expressly>  cannot 
be  changed  by  conscience  into  an  evil,  or  into  that  which  is 
unnecessary.  Because  in  such  cases  where  the  rule  is  plain, 
easy,  and  fitted  to  the  conscience,  all  ignorance  is  voluntary, 
and  spoils  the  consequent  act,  but  never  can  legitimate  it 
And  the  same  reason  is  for  things  plainly  and  expressly  for- 
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bidden,  as  adultery^  murder,  sacrilege,  and  the  like;  they 
can  never  become  good  by  ^ny  act  of  conscience.  And 
therefore  in  such  cases  it  often  happened,  that  God  did  de- 
clare his  judgment  to  be  contrary  to  the  opinion,  which  men 
had  of  themselves  and  of  their  actions.  Sometimes  men  live 
contrary  to  their  profession ;  *  they  profess*  the  worship  of 
G6d>  but  deny  him  in  their  hearts",  even  when  they  least 
think  they  do«  Thus  the  Israelites  having  constrained  Aaron^ 
to  make  a  golden  calf,  proclaimed  a  feast,  *^  To-morrow  is  a 
feast  unto  Jehovah  :'*  but  God  says  of  them,  "  they  offered 
sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to  God.''  And  so  it  was  with 
iheir  children  after  them,  who  killed  and  persecuted  the 
apostles  and  Servants  of  Jesus,  and  thought  they  did  God 
good  service.  He  that  falls  down  before  an  idol,  and  thinks 
to  do  honour  to  the  Lord;— -or  robs  a  temple,  and  thinks  it  is 
for  religion, — ^must  stand  or  fall,  not  by  his  own  fancy,  but  by 
sentence  of  God,  and  the  rule  of  his  law;  **  Protestatio  con* 
tra  factum,''  is  invalid  in  law*  To  strike  a  man'^s  eye  out,  and 
say  he  did  it  in  sport,-»to  kill  his  brother,  and  think  it  is  well 
done,  because  done  to  prevent  his  sin,  though  it  may  be^ 
thought  charity  by  the  man, — yet  it  is  murder  before  God. 

8.  (2.)  Where  the  rule  is  obscure,  or  the  application  fult' 
of  variety,  or  the  duty  so  intricate,  that  the  conscience  may 
inculpably  err;  there  the  object  can  be  changed  by  con*^ 
science,  and  the  acts  adopted  into  a  good  or  an  evil  portion 
by  that  influence.  He  that  thinks  it  unlawful  to  give  money 
to  a  poor  Turk,  hath  made  it  to  become  unlawful  to  him, 
though  of  itself  it  seems  to  be  a  pious  act.  So  also  it  is  in 
the  uncertain  application  of  a  certain  proposition.  It  is  cer- 
tainly unlawful  to  commit  iadultery;  but  if  Jacob  supposes 
he  lies  with  Rachel,  and  she  prove  to  be  Leah,  his  con- 
science hath  not  changed  the  rule,  but  it  hath  changed  the 
43bject  and  the  act ;  the  object  becomes  his  own  by  adoption, 
and  the  act  is  regular  by  the  integrity  of  the  will.  This  is 
that  which  is  affirmed  by  the  Apo^le,  "  I  know  and  am  per- 
suaded iuthe  Lord  Jesus,  that.tliere  is  nothmg  unclean  of 
iiself,  but  h^  that  thinketh  it  is  unclean,  to  lum  it  is  un« 
cleanP."  This  instance  is  in  a  case  in  which  they  might 
easily  be  mistaken,  and  innocently  abused,  by  reason  of  the 
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prepossefesioh  of  theit  minds  by  Moses's  law,  and,  therefore, 
in  such  cases  the  conscience  rules.  They  vrho  believe  them- 
selves married^  may  mutually  demand  and  pay  their  duty : 
but  if  they  be  not  married,  it  is  fornication  or  adultery,  as 
it  happens.  But  if  conscience  says  they  are  married,  it  is 
not  adultery,  but  an  act  of  duty;  because  the  same  con- 
science that  declares  for  the  marriage,  obliges  also  to  pay 
.  their  duty,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Wherever  th^  under- 
standing is  wrong,  and  the  will  is  wholly  right,  the  action  is 
accepted,  and  the  error  pardoned. 

,10.  (3.)  When  the  act  is  materially  evil,  the  conscience 
adopting  it  into  a  good  portion,  that  is,  believing  it  to  be 
good,  does  not  make  a  perfect  change,  but  leaves  an  allay 
in  the  several  degrees  of  its  persuasion.  For  it  is  impos- 
sible, that  a  right  conscience  and  a  wrong  should  have  na 
difference  in  the  eflFect,  especially  if  there  be  any  thing 
criminal  or  faulty  in  the  cause  of  the  error.  When  two  men 
take  up  arms  in  a  different  cause,  as  suppose  one  for  his 
prince,  and  the  other  against  him;  though  they  be  both 
heartily  persuaded,  and  act  according  to  conscience,  yet 
they  do  not  equally  do  well  or  ill.  The  one  shall  be  ac^ 
cepted,  and,  it  may  be,  the  other  pardoned,  or  excused  in 
various  degrees.  But  this  which  needs  a  pardon  for  one 
thing,  is  not,  in  the  whole  constitution  of  it,  good  for  any 
thing,  nor  can  it  be  accepted  to  reward. 

4.  If  the  conscience  dictate  a  thing  to  be  necessary,  the 
ihing  is  become  necessary,  and  at  no  hand  to  be  declined. 
This  was  it  which  St,  Paul  said,  '^  He  that  is  circumcised,  is 
a  debtor  of  the  whole  laws^  meaning,  that  though  Christ 
had  broken  the  yoke  of  Moses,  yet  if  conscience  did  take  up 
one  end  of  it,  and  bound  it  upon  itself,  the  other  end  would 
be  dragged  after  it,  and  by  the  act  of  conscience  become 
necessary.  If  a  man  inquires,  whether  he  is  bound  to  say 
his  prayers  kneeling,  or  whether  he  may  do  it  standing,  or 
lying,  or  leaning ;  i{  his  conscience  be  persuaded  that  he 
must  do  it  kneeling,  it  is  necessary  he  should  do  so,  and  he 
may  not  do  it  in  his  bed ;  because  the  conscience  is  a  law- 
giver, and  hath  authority  over  the  man,  and  ought  to  prevail, 
when  the  contrary  part  is  only,  that  they  may  do  otherwise. 
For  whether  this  part  be  true  or  false,  the  matter  is  not  so 
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great)  because  there  is  no  clanger  if  a  man  do  not  make  use 
of  a  liberty  that  is  just:  he  can  let  it  alone  and  do  well 
enough :  and  therefore  to  follow  the  other  part  which  is  sup- 
posed necessary,  must  needs  be  his  safest  way. 

But  if  the  question  be>  whether  it  be  necessary  to  keep 
a  holy  day,  or  necessary  to  let  it  alone ;  there  if  the  con- 
science determine  that  for  necessary  to  be  done,  which  is 
necessary  to  be  let  alone,  the  man  is  indeed  bound  to  follow 
his  conscience,  but  he  cannot  escape  a  sin.  For  conscience 
makes  no  essential  alterations  in  the  thing,  though  it  makes 
personal  obUgations  to  the  man ;  and  if  it  be  an  evil  super- 
stition to  keep  a  holy  day,  it  cannot  be  made  lawful,  because 
the  conscience  mistaking  calls  it  necessary.  And  if  this  were 
otherwise,  it  were  not  a  pin-matter  what  a  man  thought ;  for 
his  thinking  so  becomes  his  law,  and  every  man  may  do 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  And  therefore  God  was 
pleased  expressly  to  declare  it,  that  if  a  prophet  did  mislead 
the  people,  both  he  and  they  should  perish ;  and  our  blessed 
Saviour  signified  the  same  thing  in  a  parabolical  expression, 
**  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  both  fall  into  the  ditch." 
But  in  this  case  there  is  a  fault  somewhere,  and  the  man 
smarts  under  the  tyranny,  not  the  empire  of  his  conscience ; 
for  conscience  can  have  no  proper  authority  against  the  law 
of  God.  In  this  case,,  that  which  the  conscience  falsely  calls 
necessary,  becomes  so  relatively  and  personally  (that  is,  he 
thinks  so,  and  cannot  innocently  go  in  the  right  way,  so  long 
as  his  guide  conducts  him  in  the  wrong,  and  yet  cannot  inno- 
.cently  follow  his  guide,  because  she  does  abuse  him),  but  in 
itself,  or  in  the  divine  acceptation,  it  only  passes  for  a  *  bo- 
num,^  something  there  is  m  it  that  is  good,  and  that  God 
may  regard ;  there  is  a  '  praeparatio  animi,'  a  wiUingness  to 
obey. 

12.  (5.)  If  the  conscience  being  mistaken  in  a  question^ 
whether  an  action  be  good  or  no,  calls  that  good  which  is 
nothing  but  indifferent;  the  conscience  alters  it  not,  it  is 
still  but  lawful;  but  neither  necessary  nor  good,  but  rela^ 
tively  and  collaterally :  the  person  may  be  pitied  and  have 
a  gift  given,  him  in  acknowledgment,  but  the  thing  itself 
cannot  expect  it.  When  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  that 
they  might  deprecate  the  divine  judgments,  offered  to  (3od 
golden  mice  and  emerods,  the  thing  itself  was  not  at  all 
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agreeable  to  the  way  by  which  God  chose  to  be  worshipped  : 
biit  their  conscience  told  them  it  was  good,  it  therefore 
became  lawful  to  them,  but  not  good  in  itself;  and  God,  who 
is  the  Father  of  mankind,  saw  their  heartland  that  they 
meant  it  for  good,  and  he  was  pleased  to  take  it  so.  But  the 
conscience,  I  say,  cannot  make  it  good.  For  to  be  good  or 
bad  is  wholly  another  consideration  than  to  be  necessary  or 
not  necessary.  This  distinction  is  relative  to  persons,  and 
therefore  can  be  made  by  conscience  in  the  sense  above 
allowed.  But  good  and  bad  is  an  abstract  consideration,  and 
relates  to  the  materiality  of  tlie  object,  and  is  before  the  act 
of  conscience,  not  after. 

13.  (6.)  If  the  conscience  being  mistaken  calls  a  thing 
lawful,  which  is  not  so  in  the  rule  or  law  of  God,  there  the 
conscience  neither  makes  an  alteration  in  the  thing,  nor. 
passes  an  obligation  upon  the  person.  Elenora  de  Ferrante 
was  married  to  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  first  used  her  ill, 
then  left  her  worse.  After  some  years  she  is  courted  by 
Andrea  Philippi  her  countryman,  to  marry  him.  She  in- 
quires whether  she  may  or  no,  and  is  told  by  some  whom 
she  ought  not  easily  to  have  believed,  that  she  may ;  and  so 
she  does.  But  being  told,  by  her  confessor,  of  her  sin  and 
shame,  she  pretends  that  she  did  it  '  bono  animo,'  her  con- 
science was  persuaded  she  might  do  it,  and  therefore  hopes 
to  be  excused  or  pardoned.  He  answers  her,  that  her  con- 
science could  not  make  that  lawful  which  God  had  forbidden, 
and  therefore  she  ought  not  to  pretend  conscience;  for 
though  her  conscience  did  say  it  was  lawful,  she  was  not 
bound  to  follow  it;  because  though  she  must  do  nothing 
that  is  unlawful,  yet  she  is  not  tied  to  do  every  thing  that 
is  lawful :  and  though  her  conscience  can  give  her  a  law,  yet 
it  cannot  give  her  a  privilege.  She  is  bound  to  do  what 
her  conscience  says  is  necessary,  though  it  be  deceived  :  and 
if  she  does  not,  she  sins  against  her  conscience,  which  can 
never  be  permitted  or  excused.  But  if  her  conscience  tells 
her  only  it  is  lawful  so  to  do ;  if  she  does  not  do  the  thino- 
which  her  conscience  permits,  she  offends  it  not,  because 
though  it  allows,  yet  it  does  not  command  it.  If  therefore 
she  does  it,  and  there  be  an  frror  in  the  conscience,  the  sin 
is  as  great  as  the  error,  great  as  the  matter  itself;  as  if  the 
fact  materially  be  adultery,  it  h  also  morally  so,  and  the 
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persuasion  of  the  conscience  does  not  excuse  it  from  being 
such.  The  reason  is  plain ;  for  since  the  conscience  v^hen 
she  allows,  does  not  command,  if  the  person  chooses  that 
thing  which  materially  is  a  sin,  it  is  in  pursuance  of  her  own 
desires,  not  in  obedience  to  her  conscience.  It  is  lust  more 
than  conscience*  But  yet  whereas  she  says  she  hopes  for 
pardon  in  this  case,  there  is  no  question  but  she  may.  For 
she  sinned  as  St.  Paul  did  in  persecuting  the  church ;  he  did 
it  *  ignorantly,*  and  so  did  she.  Here  only  was  the  difference  ; 
he  was  nearer  to  pardon  than  she ;  because  he  thought  he 
was  bound  to  do  so,  and  therefore  could  not  resist  his  con- 
science so  persuaded  :  she  only  thought  she  might  do  it,  and 
therefore  might  have  chosen.  Tlie  conscience  hath  power 
in  obligations  and  necessities,  but  not  so  much,  nor  so  often, 
in  permissions. 
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